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PREFACE, 


DrRTXo  tlie  least  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  L'ttle  band  of  young 
men  at  Oxford  derisively  called  "Tlic  Holy  Clnb"  lias  grown  into  n 
world-wide  Christian  comnmnion.  Its  regular  clergy  nnnibers  twenty 
tliousand,  its  actual  membership  over  three  millions,  and  its  adher- 
ents about  twelve  millions  of  souls. 

Methodism  is  supernatural.  Such  historic  marvels  as  the  Empire 
of  the  first  Napoleon  may  be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  with 
a  liberal  mixture  of  the  infernal ;  but  the  rise  of  this  vast  religions 
empire  cannot  bo  referred  to  the  operation  of  any  laws  or  forces  kno^vn 
to  state-ci-aft  or  philosophy :  science  did  not  discover  it,  logic  did  not 
deduce  it,  kings  did  not  will  it,  nor  legislators  enact  it ;  but,  like  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  came  down  out  of  heaven:  a 
divine  benefaction  of  spiritual  light,  and  joy,  and  power. 

To  worthily  record  the  sweep  of  this  divine  movement  would 
require  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  and  the  experience  of  an  apostle. 
Human  siglit  is  too  slow  to  discover,  and  human  speech  too  weak  to 
portray,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  this  work  of  grace;  and  whoever 
thoughtfully  approaches  such  a  task  must  ever  be  oppressed  to  think 
how  far  this  theme  transcends  his  powers. 

Another  embarrassment  is  found  in  the  immense  mass  of  historic 
material  which  has  accumulated  in  the  archives  of  the  Churcli.  Hun- 
dreds of  volumes,  and  almost  countless  pages  in  other  forms,  both 
written  and  printed,  invite  tlie  research  of  the  student  and  claim  the 
attention  of  the  historian :  though  this  embarrassment  partially  disap- 
pears when  he  discovers  to  how  great  an  extent  his  predecessors  have 
rejiroduced  the  same  materials  in  different  forms. 

Why  then  reproduce  them  still  again  ? 

To  this  question  there  are  several  replies.  In  the  first  place,  it  had 
become  painfully  evident  to  those  in  charge  of  the  literature  of  our 
Church  that  her  glorious  and  helpful  history  was  generally  neglected. 
The  able  and  stately  volumes  of  former  authors  have  evidently  been 
thrust  aside  by  the  mass  of  other  and  lighter  reading  constantly  kept 
before  our  people,  especially  ovir  3'onng  people,  and  it  therefore  became 
the  plain  duty  of  the  official  publishers  of  the  Church  to  make  an  effort 
to  restore  its  history  to  its  lost  place  in  popular  attention  and  interest. 
AVith  this  end  in  vipw  the  present  work  was  projected. 
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Again,  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  historic  methods 
since  the  voluminous  worts  of  Bangs  and  Stevens  were  written ;  new 
mate  -ial  has  accumulated ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  engraver's 
art  invites  its  more  liberal  use  than  in  any  previous  volume  of  Church 
history.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Church 
authorities  charged  with  such  duties  to  furnish  her  people  with  a  book 
which,  by  its  freshness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  by  its  vigor  and  com- 
pactness of  style,  should  attract  them  to  the  study  of  characters  and 
events  at  once  the  most  dehghtful  and  important. 

To  say  that  the  size  of  this  volume  does  not  admit  of  even  the 
briefest  sketch  of  all  our  distinguished  men  and  women  is  far  below 
the  truth.  No  work  of  'any  practical  size  could  contain  so  much. 
God  has  so  abundantly  blessed  our  Church  in  this  respects  that  the 
effort  to  record  his  bounty  to  Methodist  minds  and  hearts  would  be 
like  attempting  to  gather  up  and  set  forth  the  work  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  upon  this  fruitful  land  of  ours.  Only  a  few  representa- 
tive characters  and  careers  among  the  multitudes  which,  if  they  were 
not  so  many,  would  any  one  of  them  be  worthy  of  a  volume,  can  possi- 
bly find  place  in  these  pages. 

The  author  is  under  especial  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman 
and  Dr.  Smith  for  the  assistance  he  has  found  in  their  large  and  admi- 
rable works ;  as  well  as  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  the  "Wcsleyan  Book 
Steward,  for  the  ample  literary  and  artistic  materials  supplied.  The 
American  side  of  this  volume  owes  much  to  Drs.  Bangs  and  Stevens,  to 
Bishop  Simpson,  from  whose  admirable  "  Cyclopsedia,"  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  publishers,  valuable  literary  and  artistic  matter  has 
been  obtained,  to  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  numerous  biographers  of  our  deceased  celebrities, 
whose  labors  are  almost  oppressive  in  plentifulness  and  excellence.  To 
the  brethren  who  so  cheerfully  aided  the  author  in  his  tour  of  research 
among  historic  scenes  and  places  he  here  again  expresses  his  thanks. 

The  annals  of  Methodism  have  long  been  a  favorite  study  with  him 
who  now  attempts  to  collate  and  record  them.  In  a  retrospect  of  his 
work  there  are  portions  of  it  wliich  he  wishes  might  have  been  done 
better ;  but  he  feels  no  twinge  of  s^elf-condemnation  in  view  of  any 
known  unfaithfulness  or  neglect.  Others  might  have  done  better ;  he 
may  do  better  in  the  future  by  the  help  of  this  additional  experience  ; 
but  he  has  certainly  given  himself  unreservedly  to  this  work,  and  done 
it  "heartily  as  unto  the  Lord."  May  the  Lord  and  the  Church  be 
pleased  graciously  and  indulgently  to  accept  it  at  his  hands. 

W.  H.  DANIELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Having  been  reqviested  to  ^vrite  an  introduction  to  the 
"Illustrated  History  of  Methodism,"  about  to  be  published 
by  our  Book  Concern,  I  most  cheerfully  comply;  because  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  the 
book,  and  more  especially  because  I  deem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  our  people  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  our  history  as  a  Church. 

Methodism  is  not  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  ethics,  or 
theology;  neither  is  it  a  mere  method  in  religion,  as  its  name 
might  im2:)ly.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  institutions 
■which  can  properly  be  said  to  be  "  founded"  by  any  one,  as 
dynasties  or  schools  are  said  to  be  founded,  by  this  adven- 
turer in  politics,  or  that  reformer  in  religion;  and  the  author 
of  this  volume  is  right,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  saying  that  John 
Wesley  was  "as  much  the  product  as  the  promoter  of  Meth- 
odism." It  was  not  John  "Wesley  who  founded  Methodism 
so  much  as  it  was  Methodism  which  founded  John  Wesley. 
The  tide  which  bore  him  on  in  his  wonderful  career  was  one 
of  those  outpourings  of  waters  such  as  the  Prophet  saAv  in 
his  vision ;  "  first  ankle  deep,  then  rising  to  the  knees,  then 
to  the  loins,  and  finally  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could 
not  be  passed  over."  May  God  give  to  the  Church  a  realiza- 
tion of  the.  words  of  the  angel  who  showed  him  the  vision, 
and  who  said:  "And  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
Cometh  "  Ezekiel  xlvii,  9. 

Wesley^  before  his  conversion,  was  an  ardent  youth,  capar 
ble  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  Holy  Club ;  which,  however 
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fell  to  pieces  on  His  first  considerable  absence  from  Oxford ; 
but  he  was  no  more  capable  of  planning  and  leading  the  great 
exodus  of  BritiSli  souls  out  of  State-Church  formalism  than 
was  Moses,  just  after  he  had  finished  his  studies  in  the  schools 
of  Egypt,  capable  of  leading  a  nation  of  slaves  out  from 
among  the  brick-kilns.  In  each  case  it  was  God's  good  pleas- 
ure that  the  people  should  go  out,  and  he  raised  up  and 
trained  a  leader  for  them ;  but  the  real  leader,  in  both  cases, 
Avas  He  who  dwelt  in  the  fire  and  in  the  cloud.  Neither 
Moses  nor  Wesley  knew  one  day  the  pathway  they  should 
travel  the  next,  and  the  most  and  best  that  can  be  said  of 
either  of  these  men  is,  what  Paul  says  of  himself :  they  were 
"not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision."  Acts  xxvi,  19. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  drawn  the  portraits  of  his 
characters  with  a  free,  bold  hand.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  among  some  of  the  illustrations  which  so  admi- 
rably adorn  these  pages  the  portrait  of  the  great  John  Wes- 
ley as  a  very  boyish-looking  young  man ;  for  most  of  his 
admirers  never  think  of  him  as  less  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
His  ritualism,  also,  during  tkose  early  years  in  which  he 
had  such  a  "  troublesome  soul  on  his  hands  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  is  placed  in  full  and  striking  contrast 
with  his  experience  and  views  after  his  conversion  j  a  con- 
trast somewhat  startling  to  those  Avho  have  never  had  any 
other  than  a  general  idea  of  the  man ;  but  which  is  true  to 
the  life,  and  useful  withal,  as  showing  that  Wesley  was  Avhat 
he  was  in  the  days  of  his  power,  not  chiefly  by  means  of  his 
great  talents  and  culture,  but  only  by  and  through  the  abun- 
dant grace  of  God.  They  fail  to  understai/d-  him  avIio  speak 
of  him  as  the  "founder  of  Methodism."  As  Avell  might  the 
Apostle  Peter  be  called  the  founder  of  Pentecost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  trust 
it  Avill  be  to  the  Church  at  large,  that  the   author,  in  those 
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pages,  gives  special  prominence  to  tlie  missionary  spirit  and 
history  of  Metliodism,  both  in  his  account  of  the  British 
Wesleyaus,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  certain  detractions  have  been 
attempted  against  the  Avorkings  of  our  Missionary  Society; 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  what  my  o^^portunities  of  observa- 
tion enable  me  to  say  intelligently,  that  never  since  Method- 
ism was  planted  in  this  land  did  our  Church  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  new  fields  than  it  does  to-day :  it  is  my 
siucere  belief  that  the  work  of  God  moves  on  now  as  rapidly 
and  efficiently  in  the  missionary  circuits  and  stations  of  our 
Church  along  our  vast  frontiers  as  it  did  when  the  frontiers 
were  east  of  the  AUeghanies. 

In  our  foreign  missionary  iields  the  same  comparison  holds 
good.  There  are  as  many  sinners  from  among  the  heathen  in 
India  and  China  converted  and  brought  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  labor  and 
money  to  that  end,  as  there  are  from  the  I'egular  Methodist 
congregations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  Or,  to  state  the  case  in  a  financial  way :  it  may 
be  said  that  a  dollar  will  go  as  far  in  the  work  of  saving  sin- 
ners in  either  our  home  missionary  or  foreign  missionary 
circuits  and  stations  as  it  will  in  our  oldest  and  most  favored 
localities  in  this  land ;  and  in  no  period  of  our  history  were 
results  any  greater  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  labor  and 
money  than  they  are  to-day. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daniels  has  seen  proper  to  depart,  in 
one  noticeable  instance,  from  certain  fashions  which  some  for- 
mer writers  have  followed.  He  tells  us  that  the  heroic  age 
of  Methodism  has  not  yet  passed  away — a  statement  in  which 
I  concur,  and  which  I  wish  most  heartily  to  indorse.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  undervalue  the  present  race  of  Methodist 
preachers  in  order  sufficiently  to  honor  the  fathers;  and  it  is 
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a  historic  mistake  to  set  fortli  the  difficulties  -witli  which  the 
fathers  of  our  Church  were  obliged  to  contend  as  entitling 
them  to  a  monopoly  of  heroic  honors.  If  the  privations,  dan- 
gers, and  sufEerings  which  are  cheerfully  endured  on  our  mis- 
sion stations,  in  the  destitute  portions  of  great  cities,  in  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  interior,  and  in  our  border  work 
both  West  and  South,  could  only  find  a  pen  to  write  them 
and  a  voice  to  tell  them,  the  story  would  be  every  way  wor- 
thy a  place  beside  that  of  the  pioneer  Bishop  himseK  and  of 
his  glorious  itinerant  compeers. 

Methodist  preachers  do  not  lie  on  the  ground  and  sleep 
in  the  woods  on  their  circuits  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such 
condiict ;  but  they  are  doing  this  very  thing  yet  in  Western 
and  Southern  fields.  Men  are  not  mobbed  and  murdered  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  they  are  mobbed  and  mur- 
dered in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  If  any  doubtful 
bi'other  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  still  a  call  for 
heroism  of  the  old  stamp  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  let  him 
volunteer  for  some  of  our  frontier  appointments ;  and  he  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
that  these  are  heroic  days — ^martyr  days,  even — of  Methodism, 
as  truly  as  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 

Our  Church  has  never  yet  been  frightened  from  its  duty 
by  difficulties.  However  hard  the  work,  or  however  great 
the  danger,  there  have  always  been  eager  volunteers  for  the 
service ;  and  such,  no  less  than  heretofore,  is  the  state  of  the 
case  to-day. 

At  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  though  the  fact  is 
plain  enough,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  the  au- 
thor in  this  volume  calls  "The  overflow  of  Methodism."  For 
many  years  the  social  status  of  our  Societies  was  such  that 
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there  was  a  constant  temptation  for  persons  who  were  con- 
verted among  ns  to  unite  with  some  more  popular  body  of 
believers;  and  thus  the  figures  given  in  our  Minutes  from 
year  to  year  have  not  shown  the  whole  number  of  conver- 
sions which  have  blessed  the  labors  of  our  preacliers  and 
people.  No  accurate  statement  of  this  constant  ovei-flow  can 
ever  be  made,  but  the  movement  has  been  considerable  and 
important,  and  while  we  have  groAvn  less  rapidly  because  of 
it,  other  denominations  have  been  strengthened  and  cheered 
thereby.  Perhaps,  also,  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  our 
sister  Churches  have  through  this  agency  been  somewhat 
modified  and  inspirited.  If  so,  we  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God. 

If  Methodism  were  able  to  claim  all  its  o^vn  it  would 
probably  be  superior  in  numbers  to  all  the  other  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies  in  America  put  together :  a  state  of  things 
%vhich  would  neither  be  good  for  us  nor  for  our  neighbors. 
No  insignificant  portion  of  the  best  working  talent  of  other 
denominations  has  been  under  Methodist  tutelage.  We  judge 
this  large  class  of  Christian  workers  to  be  all  the  more  com- 
petent and  effective  on  this  very  accoimt,  and  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  accuse  Methodism  of  some  inher- 
ent weakness  because  it  does  not  ahvays  retain  in  its  own 
communion  all  persons  converted  at  its  altars. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  as  a  just  commendation  of  this 
latest  and  best  work  of  the  author,  whose  accounts  of  other 
great  religious  movements  have  been  so  Avidely  circulated  and 
read,  and  which  have  proved  so  great  a  blessing,  both  in 
England  and  America.  He  has  done  his  work  well — ^faith- 
fully, loyally,  wisely,  lovingly.  May  it  be  approved  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  be  a  great  and  lasting  blessing 

to  our  people. 

WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ENGLAND  AND  HER  CHURCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  histoiy  of  Metliodism  opens  in  the  latter  part  of  tlic  year  1729, 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  \\-herc  four  young  men — 
John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  Robert  Ivirldiani,  and  Wilham  Morgan 
— had  banded  tliemseh'os  together  for  iiintnal  assistance  both  in  schol- 
arship and  pietj. 

There  -was  need  enough  of  such  nmtual  help,  for  at  that  day 
Bcholai'ship  and  piety  were  the  t'wo  most  unusual  attainments  among 
university  men.  To  improve  their  minds  these  persons  agreed  to 
spend  three  or  four  evenings  in  the  Aveoh  together  in  reading  tliu 
Greek  Testament,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  on  Sunday  excn- 
ings,  divinity;  to  'improve,  tlicir  souls,  they  adopted  a  set  of  rules 
for  holy  living,  in-eluding  the"  exact  observance  of  all  the  duties  set 
foi-th  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the- English  Church,  besides  such  others 
as  theywere  able  to  invent  f-or  themselves,  all  of  which-  they  kept  iis 
strictly  and  religiously  as  if  they  had  found : them  laid  down  in  the 
iliftok  of  Exodus  or  Deuteronomy.  Their  exceptional  diligence  in 
itnilv,    ;iihI    r!i;-ii-    still   more    remiu-knlile    p;inctity   of   manners,   sOQ-a 
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bronglit  down  upon  them  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  the 
name  "  Methodist "  was  flung  at  them  in  derision  on  accormt  of  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  their  lives — a  name  destined  to  become  a  title 
of  honor,  and  to  stand  for  the  largest  spiritual  communion  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world. 

Eugland  Under  Crcorge  II. — This  was  in  the-  third  year  of 
the  second  of  the  Georges,  a  prince  alike  deficient  in  mental  capacity 
and  moral  worth.  In  those  days  it  was  not  the  fashion  for  kings  to 
practice  the  Christian  virtues :  indeed,  the  almost  universal  profligacy 
of  royal  courts  would  indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  kings  and  princes  to  break  all  the  ten  commandments,  and 
tlie  more  frequently  they  did  so  the  more  did  they  display  their  dig- 
nity and  power;  since  nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  royalty 
than  a  fearless  disobedience  of  the  law  of  God.  Enghsh  historians 
agi'ee  in  condemning  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  reigns  of  the 
four  Georges ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  set  over  against  the  repulsive  pict- 
ures which  they  draw  the  still  more  infamous  scenes  which  were 
constantly  witnessed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
Bearing  in  mind  then  the  fact  that,  with  all  its  pubHc  and  private 
abominations,  Protestant  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  England  of  any  previous  age,  except  during 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom,  its 
rulers,  its  people,  its  schools,  and  its  Church  as  compared  with  the 
Christian  England  of  to-day  may  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit ; 
as  showing  how  great  a  need  still  existed  in  this  foremost  country  of 
Europe  in  religion,  intelligence,  and  morals,  of  such  a  spiritual  rofoi'- 
mation  in  its  religion  as  that  with  which  Great  Britain  was  blessed 
under  the  leadership  of  that  chief  of  all  the  great  reformers,  Jolni 
■\7esley. 

This  was  tlie  money  era.  There  was  nothing  which  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold.  From  the  recking  royal  coui-t  down  through  all  tlje 
upper  orders  of  society  there  was  one  long  carnival  of  luxury,  licen- 
tiousness, and  display.  Gold  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  and  jewels  were 
the  current  substitutes  for  virtue  among  women  and  honor  among 
men ;  and  with  such  examples  set  them  by  lords  and  ladies  the  poorer 
classes — sometimes  also  called  "  the  lower  classes  " — of  society',  made 
all  haste  to  fill  themselves  with  pleasure  by  defiling  themselves  with  sin. 
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In  1736  every  sixth 
honse  in  London  was 
a  gin-shop.  The  sign- 
boards of  inns  adver- 
tised to  make  a  man 
drunk  for  a  penny, 
dead  drank  for  two 
pence,  and  promised 
straw  to  lie  on  while 
he  was  getting  sober. 
Fi'om  these  dens  of  in- 
iquity bands  of  young 
men  would  sally  f  ortli 
by  night  for  a  drunken 
frolic,  and  commit  ev 
ery  sort  of  depredatio 1 1 
upon  the  persons  ami 
property  of  peaceable 
citizens,  sometime- 
even  torturing  them 
with  their  sword-, 
breaking  heads,  spiri- 
ting noses,  and  suli- 
mitting  both  men  an^  I 
women  to  the  viles-l 
possible  indignitie-. 
The  capital  swarmcl 
with  desperate  and 
shameless  adventur- 
ers, plotting  how  to 
fasten  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  the 
Church  or  the  civil 
list,  or  picking  up  a 
precarious  living  as 
professional  wits;  tell- 
ing vile  jokes  or  sing- 
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ing  lewd  songs,  not  only  in  ale-liouses  and  bagnios,  but  also  in  the 
assemblies  of  polite  society. 

The  ignorance  of  the  common  people  was  another  curse  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1715  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  sent  to  school ;  being  only  about  one  fourth 
of  the  number  of  scholars  now  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  day  schools 
of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  other 
communions.  " 

As  for  law,  it  was  plenty  enough,  but  justice  was  far  more  rare. 

The  prisons  were  full  to  burst- 
;  and  there  was  a  public  hang- 
ing every  M'eek,  by  wliich  large 
numbers  of  sinners,  great  and 
small,  wei'e  assisted  out  of  the 
world  without  perceptibly  im- 
})roving  it.  Neither  the  Tyburn 
(A\  gallows,  nor  the  an-ay  of  heads 
^  newly  cut  off  for  treason — with 
which  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
decorate  Temple  Bar  and  the 
gate-way  of  old  London  Bridge 
— availed  to  frighten  the  people 
into  good  behavior,  since  it  was  evident  that  what  was  called  Justice 
in  Great  Britain  was  cliiefly  a  means  of  protecting  the  king  against 
Ms  subjects,  and  defending  the  rich  against  the  poor. 

The  Church  in  England,  versus  the  Church  of 
England. — But  where  was  the  Church  all  this  while  ? 

On  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  the  king ;  in  the  court,  foremost 
in  intrigue ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  bishops  hob-nobbed  with 
peers,  of  the  reahn ;  in  grand  cathedrals  splendidly  endowed ;  in  fat 
livings  all  over  the  kingdom ;  in  all  the  i-esorts  of  pleasure  and  fashion ; 
but  not  among  the  siii-ging  throngs  of  common  sinners,  who  were  so 
Bunlc  in  ignorance  and  atheism  that  they  hardly  knew,  or  boldly  denied, 
that  they  had  any  souls  to  be  saved.  The  Church  of  England,  like  that 
of  Laodicea,  though  pi'oud  of  its  traditions,  its  wealth,  and  its  power, 
was  "  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Its 
wealth  and  ofKces  were  constantly  prostituted  to  personal  and  political 
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ends.  For  royal  favorites  and  zealous  partisans  it  liad  titles,  benefices, 
and  preferments ;  for  the  masses  of  the  people  it  had  little  else  to  give, 
in  return  for  the  conformity  and  the  tithes  it  exacted,  except  the  forms 
•of  the  holy  sacraments,  and  a  liturgy  which  might  almost  as  -well  liave 
been  in  papal  Latin  for  any  good  the  unschooled  rustics  co^ild  tiiui  in 
it  as  it  M-as  drawled  or  rattled  out  by  some  half-starved  curate,  while 
his  rector  was  giving  himself  up  to  a  life  of  niral  pleasure  or  courtly 
intrigiie. 

It  is  true,  the  Lord  had  a  few  faithful  servants  both  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Estabhsliment  and  the  ministry  of  the  l^on-conformists 
Cliurches,  but  for  the  most  part  both  priests  and  people  were  not  only 
-destitute  of  the  power  of  godliness,  but  also  of  the  form  thereof. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  great  Methodist  revival,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  communion  within  which  it  commenced,  it  should  not  be 
f  oi-gotten  that  Christ  has  a  Church  m  England,  which  is  not  of  En- 
gland ;  a  Church  older  than  Henry  YIII. ;  older  than  Augustine,  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  older  than  the  paganism  of  the  Saxon 
•conquest ;  older  than  tlie  Komanism  of  the  papacy.  There  were  Chris- 
tian Churches,  and  Christian  martyrs  too,  in  Britain  long  before  that 
very  pinident  prince,  the  Emperor  Constantino,  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  break  with  the  Koman  idolaters  and  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tized. There  were  British  Christians,  scattered  by  persecution  among 
the  Scottish  highlands  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  hunted  by  pagan 
Britons,  and  afterward  by  pagan  Saxons ;  persecuted,  now  by  Eoman-_ 
ists  in  tlie  name  of  the  Pope,  and  now  by  Anglicans  in  the  name  of  the 
King — these  are  the  people  fi-om  whom  has  descended  the  trae  Angli- 
can Church.  The  Church  in  England  is  spiritnal,  the  Church  of 
England  is  political;  the  one  is  from  heaven,  the  other  is  of  men; 
their  liistoric  lines  sometimes  cross  each  other,  but  they  seldom 
coincide  for  any  great  length  of  distance  or  time. 

Outline  of  English  State-Chiirchisin. — A  brief  sketch 
of  the  career  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Ohurch  in  England,  though  not  essential  to  this  history,  wiU  greatly 
assist  in  understanding  many  of  the  events  which  have  a  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  Wesleyan  revival. 

In  the  year  596  England  was  Romanized  by  Augustine ;  not  the 
Saint  of  that  name,  l)ut  a  Roman  monk  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
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the  Great  to  take  advantage  of  the  marriage  of  the  heathen  King  of 
Kent  with  a  Christian  princess.  This  marriage  was  the  beginning  of 
political  religion  in  England. 

"  Strangers  from  Kome  "  was  the  title  by  which  Augustine  and  his 
forty  monks  introduced  themselves  to  King  Ethelbei-t— Uomans  first, 
and  Christians  afterward — and  when  they  had  made  a  Koman  and  .1 
Cliristian  of  the  King,  his  subjects  dutifully  followed  liim,  and  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  a  single  day. 
Here  beginneth  the  royal  headship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  monks  now  turned  their  attention  to  converting  the  pagans  in 
other  parte  of  the  British  islands ;  using  mild  measiires  at  first,  such  as 
sprinkling  the  temples  with  holy  water,  taking  down  the  idols  Thor, 
"Woden,  and  other  I^orse  divinities,  and  setting  up  images  of  Roman 
saints;  all  this  with  a  view  to  convert  these  British  temples  into 
Romish  churches,  and  to  displace  the  pagan  by  the  Christian  form  with 
the  least  possible  shock  to  the  pagan  mind.  It  was  this  politic  Roman 
monk,  Augustine,  who,  in  the  Fi-ench  city  of  Aries,  in  the  year  597, 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Gregory  as  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Metropolitan  of  England ;  and  chiefly  along  his  line  of  pohcy 
and  prelacy,  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with  always  the  same  flavor  of 
statecraft  about  it,  the  Church  of  England  has  ascended  to  our  day. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  power  o|.  Rome  over  the  English  nation  had  increased, 
until  the  papal  sanction  was  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  all  polit- 
ical, as  well  as  spiritual,  questions.  The  high  offices  in  the  English 
Church  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope ;  spiritual  courts  were  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  "  spiritual  persons,"  whereby  all  crimes,  murder 
not  excepted,  became  frequent  among  ecclesiastics,  for  whom,  so  far  as 
human  law  was  concerned,  any  iniquity  was  safe ;  and  so  greedy  were 
they  of  filthy  lucre,  and  so  successful  in  accumulating  it,  that  at  one 
time  nearly  half  the  wealth  of  England  was  under  their  control. 

The  Reformation  under  Luther,  which  promised  so  much  for 
Europe,  produced  only  a  temporary  impression  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  Protestantism  did,  indeed,  set  up  a  new  system  of  doctrine 
and  disciplin'e,  which  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  ever-multipljang 
heresies  of  Ronje ;  but  the  Reformation  soon  lost  its  power  as  a  relig- 
ion by  aspii-ing  aftei-,  or  rather  groveling  after,  political  supremacy. 
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*  Meanwhile,  Henry  YIII.  of  England  projected  a  Reformation  of 
his  own.  He  had  special  use  for  a  Church  as  well  as  for  an  army  and 
navy,  and  in  his  hands  the  one  was  as  much  a  political  instrument  as 
the  other.  In  1531  this  infamous  prince  was  proclaimed  by  his  obe- 
dient convocation  of  English  bishops  as  "  The  only  and  supreme  lord, 
anCj  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England ; "  and  in  1539  his  Parliament  passed  an  "  Act  for 
A.bolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions,"  by  which  those  who  ventured  to 
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hold  different, notions  of  faith  and  practice  from  those  set  forth  in  his 
royal  manifesto  were  condemned  "  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  as  fel- 
ons," or  to  be  "  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

In  the  new  liturgy  which  Henry's  obedient  clergy  composed  for 
his  Church  in  1548,  occurs  this  prayer : — 

"  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! "     Yet,  after  centuries  of  intrigue^ 
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martyrdom,  and  murder,  England  had  simply  freed  herself  from  the 
great  Roman  pontiff  and  set  up  a  little  pope  of  her  own. 

But  Henry's  Church  was  born  to  trouble.  England  was  too  rich  a 
prize  to  be  easily  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  Eome,  and  hence  it  was 
that  the  kingdom  swung  back  and  forth  from  Anglicanism  to  Eoraan- 
ism  and  from  Eomauism  to  Anglicanism  again;  making,  on  one  of 
these  journeys,  a  detour  ofE  into  Presbyterianism ;  but,  having  had  too 
much  of  Cromwell  and  his  roundheads,  who  must  needs  erect  their  re- 
ligious opinions  into  a  State  Church  like  all  the  rest,  the  nation,  after 
various  religious  contortions,  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  disgust  at  aU 
religion ;  at  least,  all  political  religion ;  and  there  was  mournfully  little 
religion  in  England  at  that  day  of  any  other  sort. 

The  path  of  the  Church  of  England  is  plentifully  stained  with 
martyrs'  blood  as  well  as  with  that  of  a  meaner  sort ;  yet  even  this  is 
void  of  power  or  praise  to  the  political  Church  of  the  kingdom,  since 
the  fagot  and  the  ax  have  served  at  different  times  in  the  name 
of  the  official  religion,  now  to  punish  one  form  of  faith  and  now 
another.  The  people  of  England  have  been  marched  to  prison  in 
platoons,  like  coffles  of   slaves  to  the  auction   block,  and  some  of 

lier  priests  and  bishops 
have  been  beheaded  or 
burned  "for  their  relig- 
ion ; "  but  with  every 
martyr's  memorial  which 
one  may  meet,  set  up  in 
honor  of  those  who  have 
sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  it  is  needful 
to  inquire  on  account  of 
what  particular  form  of 
faith  this  particular  mar- 
tyr died — ^for  so  many  different  reasons,  in  its  crooked  course  down  the 
centuries,  has  the  established  Church  of  England  murdered  men  and 
women.  Under  the  Komish  system  the  State  was  held  to  be  the  crear 
ture  and  servant  of  the  Church ;  in  Protestant  England,  since  the  days 
■of  Henry  and  Ehzabeth,  the  Church,  *'.  e.,  the  Establishment,  had  for 
the  most  pai-t  been  the  servant  of  the  State.    The  old  kings  were  treated 
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like  little  deities,  whose  food  and  wine  must  be  offered  on  bended  knee  ; 
now  they  were  prelates,  whose  opinions  in  religion,  inspired  by  schem- 
ing ecclesiastics,  constituted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
will  was,  presumably,  the  will  of  God. 

The  apostasies  and  martyrdoms  under  the  varying  forms  of  Church 
law,  which  followed  the  accession  of  Papist  or  Protestant  kings  and 
■queens,  served  still  further  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  which  permitted  Non- 
-conformists  to  maintain  their  own  forms  of  worship  on  condition  tliat 
they  should  also  support,  financially,  the  established  religion  of  the 
State ;  but  in  their  eyes  its  worship  was  no  worship,  its  ministry  was 
no  ministry,  its  sacraments  no  sacraments,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  denounced  by  the  Church  party  as  rebels,  blasphomei's, 
reprobates,  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation. 

One  deep  and  lasting  impression,  however,  was  made  ujDon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  by  these  politico-religious  oscillations,  namely :  liati-ed 
of  the  Pope.  The  reign  of  "  bloody  Mary,"  from  1553  to  1558,  when 
Papacy  was  the  State  religion,  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  English  people 
to  such  a  degree  that  on  her  death  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
last-named  year,  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  substantially  com- 
plete, and  to  this  day  the  party  cry  of  "  'No  Popeby  ! "  will  rouse  tlio 
blood  of  English  artisans  and  peasants,  and  call  forth  ringing  cheers 
from  almost  any  great  assembly  of  free-born  Britons.  But  the  value 
of  hatred  as  a  saving  grace,  even  though  it  be  the  hatred  of  the  Pope 
himself,  cannot  be  very  considerable :  Protestantism,  pure  and  simple, 
is  simply  no  religion  at  all :  nevertheless,  protesting  and  hating  is  so 
much  easier  than  praying  and  loving  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
^nti-popery  had  come  to  be  considered  a  form  of  religious  faith,  and 
Protestantism  was  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  spiritual  value  of  this  last  reformation,  or  revolution  of  the 
State  religion,  may  be  estimated. in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
transition  took  place  from  the  extreme  Popery  of  the  reign  of  Maiy  to 
the  extreme  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth,  nearly- all  the  clergy  of  the 
State  Church  succeeded  in  overleaping  the  gulf  without  the  loss  of 
their  places.  Out  of  the  nine  thousand  fom'  hundred  beneficed  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  quitted 
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their  offices  or  "  livings  "  rather  than  change  their  religion.*  No  won- 
der that  such  a  convenient  "  religion "  rapidly  sunk  into  contempt 
among  a  people  whose  love  of  what  is  genuine,  as  opposed  to  all  preten- 
sion, is  a  well-known  national  characteristic.  The  "Anglican  Church," 
says  one  of  its  most  eminent  bishops,  "was  an  ecclesiastical  system 
under  which  the    people   of   England   had   lapsed   into   heathenism. 
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or  ;i  Btiite  liardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it."  But  what  else  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  Church  whose  constitution  was  a  political  contriv- 
ance invented  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  whose  offices  were 
often  given  as  bribes  and  presents  from  kings  and  nobles  in  recogni- 
tion of  partisan  zeal  or  family  claims,  and  whose  sacraments  even  were 
regarded  by  the  clergy  as  exclusive  official  prerogatives  more  than  as- 

*  Smith's  "  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  vol.  i,  p.  3. 
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ordinances  of  the  Lord !  To  seek  for  any  substantial  Christianity  as 
the  product  of  such  a  Church  is  only  an  attempt  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or. figs  of  thistles. 

Throughout  this  wretched  era  the  Lord  had  here  and  there  some 
faithful  servants  to  declare  his  pleasure  and  defend  his  word.  These 
God-fearing  men,  although  in  a  hopeless  minority,  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  the  iniquities  of  the  time,  and  from  the  outpourings  of 
their  shame  and  sorrow  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  irreligion  of  the 
age  may  be  drawn.  It  was  an  age  that  builded  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  which  avoided  the  remotest  approach  to  their  heroic  life  and 
death. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  says  : — 

"  The  Lord's  day  is  now  the  devil's  market  day :  more  lewdness, 
more  drunkenness,  more  murders,  more  sin  is  contrived  and  committed 
on  this  day  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  .  .  .  Sin, 
in  general,  has  grown  so  hardened  and  i-ampant  as  that  immorahties 
are  defended ;  yea,  justified  on  principle.  Every  kind  of  sin  has  found 
a  writer  to  vindicate  and  teach  it,  and  a  bookseller  and  hawker  to  di- 
vulge and  spread  it." 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  1T13,  speaking  of  the  candidates  for  ordination 
in  the  State  Church,  says :  "  The  much  greater  part  of  those  wlio  come 
to  be  ordained  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it.  The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that 
to  which  they  are  the  greatest  strangers :  I  mean  the  plainest  parts  of 
the  Scriptures." 

Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Analogy,"  whicli  is  itself 
a  piece  of  devout  rationalismj  declares  that  "  it  has.  come  to  be  taken 
fo]"  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
that  it  is  tiow  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious." 

Sir  John  Barnard,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  for  forty  yeai's 
its  representative  in  Pai'liament,  complains  tliat  "it  really  .seems  to  be 
the  fashion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religion ; "  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  his  "  Kotes  on  England,"  says,  tliat  "  not  more  than  four 
or  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  regular  attendants  at 
church." 

Lecky,  in  his  work  entitled  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
describes  the  theology  preached  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment 
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as  little  more  tlian  another  form  of  rationalism.  "It  was,"  says  he,. 
"  the  leading  object  of  the  skeptics  of  the  time  to  assert  the  sufficiency 
of  natural  religion.     It  was  the  leading  object  of  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  divines  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  httle  more  than  natiira,l  re- 
ligion accredited  by  historic  proofs  and  enforced  by  the  indisputable 
sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Beyond  a  behefin  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  veracity  of 
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the  gospel  narratives,  they  taught  little  that  might  not  have   been 
taught  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  Confucius." 

The  Uev.  Augustus  M.  Toplady,  himself  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  died  in  1778,  said,  ia  a  sermon  preached  not 
long  before  his  death :  "  I  believe  no  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, the  Church  of  Eome  excepted,  was  so  generally  void  of  the  light 
and"  life  of  godliness,  so  generally  destitute  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the 
grace  of  the  Grospel,  as  was  the  Church  of  England,  considered  as  a 
body,  about  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  period  a  converted  minister  in 
the  Establishment  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet." 

Such  was  the  Established  Church,  the  political  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual  Church,  under  whose  auspices  in  the  eighteenth- 
century, the  Tdngdom  of  Great  Britain  almost  went  back  to  barbarism.^ 
"  If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,"  said  Premier  "Walpole,  "  I  would 
have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and  though  he  neither  feared 
9-od  nor  regarded  man,  this  place  in  the  Church  of  England  woiild, 
no  do\ibt,  have  been  within  his  reach  if  his  personal  ambition  had 
taken  that  particular  turn. 

Irrelig'ioiis  liearhing.— The  universities,  too,  with  all  their 
splendor  of  architecthre  and  all  their  wealth  of  endowment,  had  fallen 
into  astate  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation. 

In  1729  the  heads  of  Oxford  issued  a  notice  complaining  of  the 
spread  of  open  deism  among  the  students,  and  urging  that  they  be 
iiU)i-o  carefully  instructed  in- theology.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done? 
Tlic  wi'itings  of  the  Chi-istian  Fathers  were  too  full  of  superstition  for 
the  classical  taste  of  the  times ;  they  were,  therefore,  displaced  by  the 
litei-ature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  as  for  the  Bible  ia  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  few  university  men  thought  the  book  worthy  their  atten- 
tion in  any  tongue  whatever. ,  -  ~. 

The  Bishop  "of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  .to  a  young  clergyman, -says : — 

"Name  me  any .one'bf  the  men  famed  for  learning  in  this  or  the 
last  age  who  have  seriously  turned  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  ...  A  happy  .emendation  on  a  passage  in  a  pagan  writei', 
tliat*  a  modest  iiKiu  would  lihislfiit,.  willdo  you  more  credit  and  be  of 
more  scJ■^•ice  to  you  thau  tlie  most  useful  ODiployment  of  your  time- 
upou'tlie  Scriptures,  unless  you  rosol-ve  to  conceal  your  sentiment  and- 
speak  always  with  the  vulgar." 
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The  popular  literature  of  tlie  day,  as  to  its  morality,  was  quite  down 
to  the  classical  standard.     Iniq-uities- of  speech,  bid4eB— from  the  .un.- . 
learned,  were  di'agged  forth  and  exhibited  in  broad  English ;  books 
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and  pictures  held  place  on  drawing-room  tables  which  would  now  con- 
fiigii  their  publishers  to  prison ;   and  even  the  mysteries  of  religion 
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"were  turned  into  ribald  Jests.  One  of  tlie  most  popular  clergymen  of 
the  State  Cliurcli  so  far  prostituted  his  literary  genius  as  to  write  a 
poetic  burlesque  on  the  last  judgment,  and  none  of  the  Church  digni- 
taries called  the  clerical  clown  to  account  for  his  impiety,  because  the 
f  afihionable  world  was  laugliing  at  his  wit. 

The  Dissenters— that  is  to  say,  the  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists — though  less  conformed  to  this  world,  and. holding 
less  of  it  in  their  hands,  were  constrained  to  mourn  over  the  wastes  of 
Zion.  Many  of  their  ministers  were  immoral  and  negligent  of  their 
duty,  spending  their  time  and' strength  in  sports  and  revels,  or  in 
scrambling  for  the  best  paying  pastorates  in  their  respective  churches, 
with  much  of  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  they  so  bitterly  denounced 
in  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Ch\irch. 

Surely  such  an  England  as  this  needed  a  revival  of  rehgion ;  not  a 
^'reformation,"  which  would  merely  replace  one  State  Church  by 
another,  but  a  coming  to  the  front  of  the  divine  elements  which  priest 
■craft  and  politics  had  so  long  thrust  out  of  sight. 

State  of  Religion  in  Scotland. — A  glance  at  Scotland, 

where  the  Reformation, 
under  the  lead  of  grand 
old  John  Knox  had 
done  so  great  a  work, 
shows  that  portion  of 
the  kingdom  to  have 
been  burdened  with 
over-much  theology. 
Lecky  gives  this  char- 
acteristic picture  of  a 
Scotch  congr^ation 
which  was  quite  driven 
out  of.  the  meeting- 
house ■  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  son  of 
their  old  minister,  who; 
JOHN  KNOX.  had  just  come  home  with 

certain  latitudinarian  notions  in  his  head,  whereof  one  of  the  good 
elders  complained  to  the  father  thus :— - 
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"  That  siHy  lad  has  fashed  a'  the  congi-egation  wi'  his  idle  cackle  y 
he's  been  babbling  the  oor  aboot  '  the  gude  and  benevolent  God ; '  and 
the  sonls  o'  the  heathen  themsel'  will  gang  to  heaven  if  they  follow  the- 
licht  o'  their  ain  consciences ;  but  not  aiie  word  does  the  daft  young- 
lad  ken  nor  speer  nor  say  aboot  the  gude,  comfortable  doctrines  of 
election,  reprobation,  original  sin,  and  faith.  Hoot,  moh ;  awa  wi'  sic 
a  fellow ! " 

If  this  be  a  fair  showing  of  Scotch  taste  in  religion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  such  a& 
to  indicate  the  need  of  another  Reformation. 

Ireland,  where,  a  few  years  later,  Methodism  won  some  of  its- 
brightest  triumphs,  was,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
thought  to  be  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  polite  and  respectable  En- 
ghshmen.  Among  her  people  there  were,  indeed,  many  superior- 
minds,  but  for  the  most  part  ignorance  and  superstition  reigned 
sapreme. 

Hethodisni  a  Benediction. — The  Methodist  revival,  which 
must  have  been  a  gift  from  God  out  of  heaven  since  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  condition  of  this  world  out  of  which  to  produce  it,  was  like 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north  on  a  sultry  summer's  day.  Reeking 
odors  from  all  manner  of  social  and  spiritual  decay  filled  the  air,  and, 
the  few  godly  men  in  England  were  panting  for  a  pure  breath  from 
the  upper  heavens.  At  length  it  came,  sweeping  along  like  tlio  winds 
which  God  lets,  loose  from  his  fists,  swaying  devout  souls,  breaking- 
down  stubborn  sinners,  spreading  confusion  where  vice  and  wealth  had 
wrought  together  to  build  themselves  a  tower  or  temple,  overturning 
hopes  built  on  false  foundations,  but  quenching  not  the  smoking  flax 
nor  breaking  the  braised  reed.  It  was  Heaven's  bountiful  answer  to- 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  world's  great  sorrow  by  reason  of  its  great  sin 
In  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  darkness  God  raised  up  a  bishop,  a 
preacher,  and  a  poet ;  three  men  the  equals  of  whom  have,  probably, 
never  been  seen^  in  the  world  at  once  since  the  apostolic  days :  the 
bishop  was  John  Wesley,  the  preacher  was  George  Wliitefield,  tho- 
poet  Avas  Charles  Wesley.  To  these  throe  men,  and  those  whom  they 
gathered  to  their  standard,  did  the  Lord  commit  the  precious  work  of 
awakening  the  British  kingdom  to  a  sense  of  God  and  duty,  and  by 
them  he  -wrought  a  reformation  which  stands  alone  in  British  history 
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as  a  spiritual  revival  of  religion  without  admixture  of  State-craft  or 
the  patronage  of  Parliament  or  King. 

It  has  been  lately  claimed  by  one  high  in  the  English  Church  that 
these  men  were  the  product  of  England's  ecclesiastical  system,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  common  judgment  of  history  against  the  State  Church 
of  their  day  has  been  unjust.*  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  car- 
cass of  Samson's  dead  Hon  produced  the  honey  he  afterward  found  in 
it.  Nay,  rather  let  it  be  said  that  God  in  his  mercy  set  himself  to  save 
the  English  Church  from  its  death  and  corruption ;  and  that  the  Wes- 
leys  and  Whitefield  were  the  prophets  whom  he  sent  to  prophesy  to 
the  bones  of  that  valley,  and  to  i-aise  up  from  among  the  dead  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army  to  the  praise  of  his  infinite  grace. 

*  Doan  Stanley,  at  his  Methodist  Reception  in  St.  Paul's  M,  E.  Church,  New  Yovb,  18Y9. 
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■cf  iM^-f(J-M 


Susanna  Wesley,  Mother  of  John  Wesley. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  WESLEY   FAMILY. 

A  CAREFUL  student  of  human  nature  has  said,  "  When  God  sets 
out  to  make  a  great  man  he  first  makes  a  great  woman ; "  a  state- 
ment eminently  trae  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley  ;  but  only  one  side  of 
the  ti-uth,  for  on  his  father's,  as  well  as  on  his  mother's  side,  he  inherited 
great  talents  and  high  moral  endowments. 

The  Wesley,  or  Westley,  family  was  one  of  high  respectability  in  the 
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soutli  of  England.  Its  annals  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  almost  every  generation 
an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar.  Thus  in  1403  George  Westley  was 
prebendary  •  of  Bedminster  and  Hadeclyve;  in  1481  John  "Westley, 
"bachelor  in  degrees,"  was  rector  of  Langton  Matravers;  in  149Y 
John  Wannesleigh  was  rector  of  Bettiseomb ;  in  1508  John  Wennesley 
was  chaplain  of  Pillesdon,  all  of  which  parishes  were  in  the  coimty  of 
Dorsetshire,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
the  name  of  the  family,  which  had  undergone  such  changes  in  orthog- 
raphy, again  appears,  beginning  with  Bai-tholomew  "Wesley,  the  great 
grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  "Wesley,  rector  of  Charrmouth  and 
Catherston,  who  gained  the  title  of  "  the  fanatical  parson "  on  account 
of  his  oppositien  to  State  Church  pretensions  and  his  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  his  opinions.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  English 
throne,  Bartholomew  "Wesley,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  clergymen, 
was  ejected  from  his  "  livings,"  and  forbidden,  by  the  "  Five  Mile 
Act,"  to  approach  within  that  distance  of  his  former  parishes. 

John  Westley,  his  son,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
TJniYersity  of  Oxford.  During  the  civil  war  the  splendid  halls  and 
chapels  on  which  Cardinal  "Wolsey  had  lavished  untold  wealth  were 
turned  into  store-houses,  magazines  and  barracks ;  but  when  Crom- 
well became  master  of  England  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Protector," 
the  Oxford  Colleges  were  repaired,  the  schools  re-opened,  and  this 
John  "Westley,  grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  "Wesley,  was  one  of 
the  first  as  w6U  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  admitted  thereto. 
In  1658,  the  yeaa*  of  Cromwell's  death,  he  became  the  minister  at 
"Whitchurch,  a  small  market  town  in  Shropshire ;  but  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
throne  and  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  Government,  he  was 
denounced  as  one  of  Cromwell's  Puritans,  seized  by  the  State 
Church  officers,  and  carried  to  prison  at  Blandf  ord  ;  but  so  admirable 
was  his  conduct  at  the  examination  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  parish,  his  gentleness  and  piety  having  quite  disarmed  his  envious 
and  spiteful  accusers. 

The  24th  of  August,  1662,  was  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  by  which  the  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  fully  restored  in  the  Church,  and  by  which  all  its 
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ministers  were  required,  not  only  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
but  also  to  avow  their  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  therein." 

Mr.  Westley,  who  would  not  compromise  his  conscience  for  the 
sake  of  his  "  living,"  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  August  17th,  and  thenceforth  became  an  outcast  and  a  wander- 
er, hunted  from  town  to  town,  repeatedly  thrust  into  prison,  but  ever 
maintaining  his  faith  and  his  patience,  unmoved  alike  by  threats  or 
promises,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  he  could  find  opportunity,  and  fur- 


JOHN  WESTLEY,   GBANDFATHEE  OF  JOHN  AND  CHARLES  WESLEY. 


nishing  an  admirable  illustration  of  that  tenet  of  his  faith  entitled  "  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,"  until  his  sufferings  broke  his  heart  and 
wore  out  his  life,  and  he  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  about  1670. 

Such  was  the  grandfather  and  namesake  of  John  Wesley,  the  Meth- 
dist :  gentle,  incorruptible,  devout,  with  a  conscience  quick  as  the 
apple  of  an  eye,  and  with  a  most  unconquerable  will.  He  could  not 
be  permitted  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Church  of  England — but  that  he 
was  a  true  and  faithful  member  of  the  Church  in  England  there  is 
no  occasion  to  deny. 
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Samuel  Westley,  in  the  next  generation,  was  also  a  clergyman. 
Ee  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  which  fact  may  account  for 
ihe  Blight  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  heroic  sacrifices  and 
ssufferings  endured  by  his  father  and  grandfather  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  conscience.  * 

In  the  academy  at  Newington  Green,  a  private  school  of  the  Dis- 
^senters,  in  which  he  was  placed  to  be  trained  for  a  Non-conformist 
minister,  he  had  for  his  school-feUows  the  famous  Daniel  De  Foe, 
•and  a  lad  named  Crusoe,  after  whom  the  immortal  hero  of  the  lonely 
island  was  named.  Here  young  "Westley  soon  distinguished  himself 
.as  a  writer,  and  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  selected  to 
reply  to  certain  severe  articles  which  had  been  published  against  the 
Dissenters ;  but  the  course  of  reading  by  which  he  sought  to  prepare 
himseK  for  his  task  had  the  opposite  effect  upon  his  mind  from  what 
Tie  had  intended,  for  it  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  he  became  thenceforth  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  State 
-Church,  and  an  ardent  Tory  in  politics,  which  sentiments  in  after 
years  cost  him  no  little  trouble.  Knowing  the  opposition  he  was  sure 
to  encounter  from  his  mother,  as  well  as  from  an  old  aunt,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  widow  and  her  family,  and  to 
"have  been  his  patron  at  school,  young  "Westley  left  her  house  one 
■morning  very  early,  with  only  the  sum.  of  two  pounds  and  sixteen 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  started  for  Oxford,  where  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College,  where  in  due  time  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 

In  1690  he  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
presented  to  the  small  "  living  "  of  South  Ormsby  by  the  Marquis  of 
JSTormanby.  This  nobleman,  who  owned  the  parish,  thought  to  own  its 
minister  also,  but  the  Reverend  Samuel  was  not  the  man  to  be  kept  in 
subjection,  and,  having  turned  the  marquis'  mistress  out  ( f  doors,  who 
had  insisted  on  being  a  visitor  at  the  rectory,  he  himself  was  thrust  out 
-of  his  "  living,"  but  soon  afterward  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  parish 
■of  Epworth,  in  Lincolashire,  a  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  his  two  famous 
«ons,  John  and  Charles,  were  born ;  the  former  on  the  I7th  of  June, 
1703,  and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  December,  1708.* 

*  Eev.  Samuel  "Wesley  left  the  "  t "  out  of  the  family  name  about  the  time  of  his  removal 
-to  Epworth. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  Euler  of  events  was  planning  these  two  men-. 
several  generations  beforehand,  and  was  carefully  developing  just 
those  elements  of  mind  and  body  which  were  to  be  required  in  the- 
great  mission  on  which  he  had  determined  to  send  them.  In  the 
grandfather  of  the  Methodist  "Wesley  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the 
proper  pattern  for  the  great  leader,  John  Wesley,  and  in  their  father,, 
the  ideal  for  the  poet  of  this  great  revival,  Charles  "Wesley ;  for  John 
is  almost  John  "Wesley  over  again,  while  Charles  is  thefao  simile  of 
his  father  Samuel,  though  in  both  cases  there  is  a  very  considerable: 
ascent  as  well  as  descent. 


SUSANNA   AinSTESLBY. 


The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys.— All  writers  of  Methodist 
history  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  that  admirable 
English  matron,  Mrs.  Susanna  "Wesley ;  while  to  the  devout  student 
thereof  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  is  manifest  in  preparing  and  unit- 
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ing  two  sueli  noble  lines  of  power  and  genius  as  those  wMch  were 
joined  in  the  persons  of  Samuel  Westley  and  Susanna  Annesley. 

This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Kev.  Samuel  Annesley^ 
LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  Anglesea  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  where 
his  studioiisness  and  his  piety  were  as  admirable  as  they  were  rare. 
He  was  afterward  settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  London,  and 
was  also  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's ;  but,  being  a  Non-conformist, 
as  those  ministers  of  the  Establishment  were  called  who  refused  ta 
submit  to  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  he  was  ejected  from  his  prefer- 
ments, and,  being,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he  became  a  leader  and  ben- 
efactor among  his  Non-conformist  brethren,  who,  like  him,  had  been 
driven  from.their  parishes,  but  who,  unlike  him,  were  poor. 

Singularly  enough,  his  daughter,  while  scarcely  more  than  a  child,, 
passed,  through  the  same  change  of  sentiment  as  that  already  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  her  future  husband.  She,  too,  had  studied  the- 
controTersy  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  and 
had  thereby  become  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Establishment.  Thus  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  divine  purpose  that  the  great 
religious  leader,  John  "Wesley,  should  not  only  inherit  that  vigor  of 
personal  opinion  which  was  the  outcome  of  English  Nonconformity, 
but  that  he  shbuld  be  born  and  reared  within  the  bosom  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church :  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  traciag  his  career  as  a 
Methodist  and  a  Churchman. 

In  the  year  1689  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  and  Susanna  Annes- 
ley were  mari'ied,  the  age  of  the  bride  being  about  twenty,  and  that  of 
the  bridegroom  about  twenty-seven.  For  about  forty  years  this  his- 
toric household  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  Epworth,  the  father  dividing 
his  time  between  the  care  of  his  parish  and  voluminous  literary  labors, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  poetry ;  while  the  mother  kept  at  home,  guided 
the  house,  bore  children — eighteen  or  nineteen  of  them  in  all,  though 
only  ten  survived  their  infancy — trained  them  in  a  school  of  her  own, 
and  also  attended  to  such  parish  duties  as  the  frequent  absence  of  her 
husband  left  upon  her  hands.  Of  this  great  family  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters  grew  up  to  maturity.  They  all  possessed  unusual  tal- 
ents, and  all  three  of  the  sons  became  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church. 

It  seems  almost "  incredible  that  the  wife  of  a  parish  clergyman,. 
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upon  a  salary  whieli  was  too  small  even  to  allow  liis  family  proper  food 
and  clothing,  a  lady  of  delicate  health  and  of  refined  tastes,  which  were 
continually  shocked  by  the  rude  people  among  whom  she  lived,  should 
have  been  able  to  endure  such  toils  and  privations  without  losing 
cither  her  spirit  or  her  Hf  e ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  she  actually  Icept  herself  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  her  coUege-bred  sons,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
word  and  kingdom  of  God,  that  for  years  she  was  their  acknowledged 
epiritual  coimselor  and  guide.  Among  other  helpful  things  she  wrote 
for  them  some  most  admirable  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  of  por- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  She  grounded  her  children 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  trained  them  up  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and,  in  spite  of  the  continual  misfortune  which  came  upon  the 
family  because  her  husband  was  more  of  a  poet  and  a  politician  than 
was  good  for  him,  she  ever  remained  the  same  courteous,  self-poised, 
far-seeing,  courageous  Christian  woman. 

Mrs.  T¥"esley's  Home  School. — The  family  of  the  rector 
was  the  only  one  in  the  parish  that  could  boast  of  any  learning ;  there- 
fore if  the  children  were  not  to  grow  up  barbarians  they  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, for  a  long  time  be  schooled  at  home.  This  great  task  fell 
almost  wholly  to  the  mother,  and  her  success  therein  adds  no  little  em- 
phasis to  the  principles  on  which  she  conducted  it.  Her  theory  was 
that  even  in  babyhood  the  child  should  be  taught  that  one  lesson  which 
it  was  capable  of  learning,  namely,  submission ;  the  next  lesson  was 
obedience,  that  is  to  say,  intelligent  submission  to  parental  authority ; 
the  next  lesson  was  piety,  that  is,  intelligent  and  loving  submission  to 
God.  At  five  years  old-  it  was  her  rule  to  begin  their  secular  educa- 
tion, and  from  this  time  they  studied  regularly  in  the  family  school,  of 
which  Mrs.  "Wesley  was  both  the  teacher  and  mother. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  whose  Irish  gallantry  no  doubt  gave  its  height- 
ened color  to  the  boundless  admiration  in  which  he  held  the  mother  of 
the  Wesleys,  tells  us  that  this  great  family  of  little  children  were  won- 
derfully gentle  and  polite,  not  only  to  their  parents  and  visitors,  but  to 
each  othc]'  and  to  tlie  servants  as  well ;  and  that  "  they  had  the  common 
fame  of  being  the  luost  loviag  family  in  the  county  of  Lincoloshire." 

Mrs.  Wesley's  "Conventicle."— -A  glimpse  of  the  illiterate 
and  ungovernable  rustics  among  whom  they  lived  and  labored  is  given 
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in  two  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  letters  to  lier  husband,  while  he  was  absent 
for  some  months  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  Convocation  at 
London ;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  contain  an  account  of 
that  notable  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wesley  to  promote  true  religion 
in  her  own  family  and  among  her  neighbors  by  an  irregular  but  won- 
derfully efficient  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  private  meeting  at  the 
rectory  on  Sunday  evenings,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Wesley  herself. 

The  curate  who  assisted  the  rector  with  the  duties  of  his  two  small 
parishes,  Epworth  and  Wroote,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Wesley, 
imable  to  edify  her  husband's  people,  and,  seeing  the  attendance  at 
■church  fall  ofE,  she  commenced  to  hold  private  meetings  for  her  own 
family,  and  such  others  as  chose  to  attend.  These  little  services  were 
similar  to  those  conducted  at  the  parish  church,  consisting  of  portions 
of  the  service  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  sermon  read  by  Mrs. 
Wesley. 

JSTot  wishing  to  trespass  upon  her  husband's  rights  by  holding  reUg- 
ious  service  in  his  parish  without  his  consent,  she  wrote  to  him  de- 
scribing their  little  meetings,  and  mentioned  that  they  were  evidently 
doing  the  people  much  good. 

Mr.  Wesley  objected  to  this  singular  proceeding,  and  suggested 
that,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  having  a  sermon  read  in  public  by  a 
woman,  she  should  find  some  man  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Wesley  replied  :  "  As  for  your  proposal  of  letting  some  other 
person  read.  Alas !  you  do  not  consider  what  a  people  these  are.  I 
•do  not  think  one  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  without  spell- 
ing a  good  part  of  it  out.     And  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ? " 

In  relation  to  her  husband's  objection  on  the  ground  of  her  sex, 
she  replies :  "As  I  am  a  womcm,  so  I  am  also  mistress  of  a  large 
family.  And  though  the  superior  charge  of  the  souls  contained  in  it 
lies  upon  you,  as  head  of  the  family  and  as  their  minister,  yet  in  your 
absence  I  cannot  but  look  upon  every  soul  you  leave  under  my  care  as 
a  talent  committed  to  me  under  trust  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the 
families  of  heaven  and  earth." 

When  the  attendance  at  the  little  meetings  at  the  parsonage  had 
increased  to  between  two  and  three  hundred,  the  stupid  curate,  jealous 
of  the  woman  for  having  a  larger  congregation  in  her  house  than  he 
could  draw  at  the  parish  church,  wrote  to  his  rector,  complaining  of 
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this  disorderly  assembly — this  conventicle,*  as  irregular  religious  serv- 
ices were  spitefully  called — and  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  High-church  notion* 
always  lay  near  the  surface,  at  once  wrote  to  his  wife  desiiing  her  to 
suspend  her  meetings. 

In  reply  Mrs.  "Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of  how  she  came 
to  hold  the  meetings : — 

"  Soon  after  you  went  to  London,  Emily  [one  of  her  daughters} 
found  in  your  study  an  account  of  the  Danish  missionaries,  which, 
having  never  seen,  I  ordered  her  to  read  to  me.  I  was  never,  I  think,, 
more  affected  with  any  thing  than  with  the  relation  of  their  travels,, 
and  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  noble  design  they  were  engaged 
in.  Their  labors  refreshed  my  soul  beyond  measure,  and  I  could  not 
forbear  spending  good  part  of  that  evening  in  praising  and  adoring 
the  divine  goodness  for  inspiring  those  men  with  such  ardent  zeal  for 
His  glory,  that  they  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  all  that  is 
esteemed  dear  to  men  in  this  world  to  advance  the  honor  of  their 
Master,  Jesus. 

"  For  several  days  I  could  think  or  speak  of  little  else.  At  last  it 
came  into  my  mind :  Though  I  am  not  a  mem  nor  a  •nmdst&r  of  the- 
Gospel,  and  so  cannot  be  employed  in  such  a  worthy  employment  as- 
they  were,  yet  if  my  heart  were  sincerely  devoted  to  God,  and  if  I 
were  inspired  with  a  true  zeal  for  his  glory  and  did  really  desire  the 
salvation  of  souls,  I  might  do  somewhat  more  than  I  do.  I  thought  I 
might  Hve  in  a  more  exemplary  manner  in  some  things.  I  might  pray 
more  for  the  people  and  speak  ■w^th  more  warmth  to  those  with  whom 
T  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing, 

"  However,  I  resolved  to  begin  with  my  own  children ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  proposed  and  observed  the  following  method :  I  take  such  a 
proportion  of  time  as  I  can  best  spare  every  night  to  discourse  with 
each  child,  by  itself,  on  something  that  relates  to  its  principal  concerns. 
On  Monday  I  talk  with  Molly ;  on  Tuesday  with  Hetty ;  "Wednesday 
with  Nancy;  Thursday  with  'Jackey;'  ["Jackey"  "Wesley!  who,, 
since  that  day,  ever  conceived  of  John  "Wesley  as  a  boy?]  Friday 

*  The  famous  "  Conventicle  Act "  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1664.  It  for- 
bade the  assembly  of  more  than  five  persons  besides  the  resident  members  of  a  family  for 
any  religious  purpose  not  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mrs.  Wesley's  conven- 
ticle -n-as,  however,  strictly  according  to  that  book,  for  she  used  no  other  service  than  that 
laid  down  in  it. 
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"with  Patty;  Saturday  with  Charles;  and  with  Emily  and  Sukey 
together  on  Sunday. 

"  With  those  few  neighbors  who  then  came  to  me  I  then  discoursed 
more  fully  and  afiectionately  than  before.  I  chose  the  best  and  most 
awakening  sermons  we  had,  and  I  spent  time  with  them  in  such  exer- 
cises. Since  this  our  company  has  increased  every  night ;  for  I  dare 
deny  none  that  asks  admittance.  Last  Sunday  I  believe  we  had  above 
two  hundred,  and  yet  many  went  away  for  want  of  room. 

"  But  I  never  durst  positively  presume  to  hope  that  God  would 
make  use  of  ime  as  an  instrument  in  doing  good ;  the  furthest  I  durst 
go  was — It  may  be ;  who  can  tell  ? " 

After  mentioning  the  good  which  had  been  done — among  other 
things,  that  the  meeting  had  wonderfully  concihated  the  minds  of  the 
people  toward  their  pastor  and  his  family,  so  that  they  could  now 
hve  in  peace  among  them — ^Mrs.  Wesley  closes  with  these  wifely  and 
Christian  sentences : — 

"  If  you  do,  after  aU,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assembly,  do  not  tell 
me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  conscience. 
But  send  me  jomx  positi/oe  commamd  in  sachfull  cmd  eoypress  terms  as 
may  absolve  me  from  aU  guilt  and  punishment  for  neglecting  this 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  appear  before  the 
great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  dutiful  words  from  his  wife  and  parishioner,  which  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  rector  face  to  face  with  God,  and  challenged 
him  to  exercise  his  right  and  power  with  the  same  obedient  heart 
toward  his  superior  as  that  she  held  toward  hers,  seems  to  have  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  argument,  and  to  have  left  the  victory  with,  the 
woman;  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  rector's  objections,  and 
^'The  Society,"  as  Mrs.  Wesley  named  her  assembly,  continued  its 
aneetings  until  the  rector's  return. 

Epworth  Politics. — The  shai-pness  and  power  of  this  lady's 
mind  is  suggested  by  her  reference  to  the  fact  that  her  "  conventicles  " 
had  been  the.  means  of  establishing  peaceful  relations  between  the 
family  of  the  rector  and  the  people  of  the  parish.  This  was  touching 
her  husband  in  a  vital  spot ;  for  his  political  partisanship  had  kept  the 
parish  in  a  ferment  of  sullen  ugKness  which  sometimes  broke  out  into 
open  violence  against  the  rector  and  his  family. 
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The  bitterness  of  the  quarrels  between  the  two  factions  into  whichi 
the  parish  and  the  kingdom  were  divided  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
at  the  present  day.  The  reigning  King  was  WiDiam  III.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  the  oldest  daughter  of  King 
James  II.,  had  come  over  from  the  Dutch  Netherlands  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  England,  and  possessed 
himseK  of  the  throne  which  James,  on  account  of  his  tyranny  in  the 
interests  of  the  Papists,  had  been  compelled  to  abdicate. 


^7^  ?^-^ 


tn. 


THE   YOUNG   PEETENDEE. 


James  II.  was  now  dead,  and  the  Papist  party  in  England,  called 
Jacobites,  claimed  to  hold  allegiance  to  his  son,  loiown  in  history  as 
the  "  Young  Pi-etender,"  in  whose  interest  the  Jacobites  were  contin- 
ually plotting  and  planning  for  another  revolution,  with  a  view  to- 
set  up  the  Eomish  Church  again  as  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Epworth  rector  was  a  firm  supporter  of  "William  and  Mary,  but  his 
wife,  although  as  good  a  Protestant  as  himseK,  did  not  believe  in  the 
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legitimacy  of  their  title,  though  she  prudently  kept  her  opinion  to 
herself. 

One  day  at  family  worship  the  rector  noticed  that  hie  wife  did  not 
say  "  Amen  "  in  the  proper  place  after  the  form  of  prayer  for  the 
king  and  royal  family,  and  when  the  service  was  over  he  straightway 
'  inquired  the  reason. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  Mrs. 
"Wesley.  This  raised  tlie  patriotic  wrath  of  her  husband,  who  instantly 
replied : — 

"  If  we  have  two  kings  we  must  have  two  beds."  And  he  actually 
left  his  family  and  his  parish  and  remained  away  from  them  for  more 
than  half  a  year,  tiU  Queen  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  exiled 
James  II.,  came  to  the  throne,  in  whose  title  both  the  husband  and  the 
wife  believed ;  whereupon  the  family  was  once  more  united. 

If  the  learned  and  pious  rector  of  the  parish  could  make  such  an 
exhibition  of  bad  temper  over  a  difference  of  poHtical  opinion  in  his 
own  household,  what  might  not  be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  the  wild 
excitements  of  festivals  and  elections? 

A  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Burning'. — The  parish  of 
Epworth  was  divided  against  itself,  and  so  wild  was  the  zeal  of  the 
Jacobites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Orangemen  on  the  other  that  it 
often  broke  out  into  deeds  of  violence. 

The  election  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  in  May,  ITOS,  was  very 
bitter  and  exciting.  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  with  more  valor  than  discre- 
tion, entered  warmly  into  the  contest  in  support  of  the  candidate  of 
the  Orangemen,  who  was,  nevertheless,  defeated ;  and,  on  his  return 
from  the  polling-place  at  the  county-seat,  the  Epworth  Jacobites  cele- 
brated their  victory  by  raisiag  a  mob,  which  surrounded  the  rectory 
and  kept  up  a  din  of  drums,  shouts,  noise  of  fire-arms,  and  such  hke, 
tiU  after  midnight. 

The  next  evening  one  of  the  mob,  passing  the  yard  where  the 
rector's  children  were  playing,  cried  out,  "  O  ye  devils !  we  wiU  come 
and  turn  ye  all  out  of  doors  a-begging,  shortly ;"  a  threat  which  must 
have  had  a  strange  significance  to  the  Wesleys,  whose  fathers  had 
suffered  that  identical  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  rector  was  now  devoting  his  tongue  and  his  pen.  It  would  have 
been  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  if  the  Jacobites  had  been  able  to  execute 
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their  threat  by  means  of  another  revolution ;  but  as  they  were  not  they 
kept  up  an  infamous  style  of  persecution,  stabbing  the  rector's  cows, 
-cutting  off  a  leg  of  his  dog,  withholding  his  tithes,  arresting  and 
thrusting  him  into  jail  for  small  debts,  and  finally,  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  burning  the  rectory  to  the  ground,  and  fulfill- 
ing their  threat  of  turning  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors. 


A  BKAND  PLTJOKED  FEOM  THE   BUENING. 

This  last  event  occurred  when  his  son  John  was  about  six  years 
old.  In  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night  the  father  was  awakened  by  the 
tire  coming  into  his  chamber  through  the  thatched  roof,  and,  hastily 
arousing  his  family,  they  fled  down  stairs,  and  with  great  difficulty 
<jscaped  with  their  hves.  By  some  mischance  little  John  was  left 
behind,  fast  asleep ;  but  being  awakened,  he  sprang  to  the  window  and 
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began  to  cry  for  help.  It  was  too  late;  tlie  house  was  fiUed  with 
;smoke  and  flame ;  there  was  not  time  to  fetch  a  ladder,  and  the  frantic 
father  tried  in  vain  to  ascend  the  stairs,  but  they  were  already  too  far 
gone  to  support  his  weight ;  and,  half  dead  with  suffocation  and  frantic 
with  distress,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  commended  his  poor  lost  boy  to 
'  God.  But  meanwhile  a  stout  man  had  placed  himself  against  the  wall 
-of  the  house,  and  another  had  cKmbed  upon  his  shoulders,  and  little 
■Jack,  leaping  into  his  arms,  was  rescued  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the 
flame.     The  next  instant  the  whole  blazing  mass  of  the  roof  fell  in. 

This  fire  occurred  in  the  year  1709.  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Wesley 
to  her  husband,  above  quoted,  bear  the  dates  of  February  6th  and 
12th,  1Y12,  whereby  it  would  appear  that  the  wrath  of  their  enemies 
had  followed  them  year  after  year  until,  in  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
his  wife,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  so  established  her  influence  with 
the  people  as  to  bring  them  in  crowds  to  the  rectory  for  prayer  and 
instruction,  thus  becoming  the  real  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ; 
after  which  time  there  is  no  further  record  of  iU-will  on  the  part  of 
the  Epworth  people  toward  their  pastor  or  his  family. 

John  "Wesley,  in  after  years,  was  always  deeply  affected  by  this 
Tiarrow  escape  from  so  terrible  a  death,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  picture 
Tphich  was  painted  to  commemorate  the  event  he  wrote  the  significant 
words : — 

"  Is  not  this  a  ircmd  plucJced  from  the  hurning  f  " 

The  notable  success  of  Mrs.  "Wesley's  "  Society,"  as  appears  from 
,her  letter  to  her  husband,  above  quoted,  in  harmonizing  her  hus- 
band's parish,  after  years  of  such  confusion  and  violence,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  her  course  which  could  not  be  overthrown.  It  was 
evide!it  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  her  patron  and  defender ; 
and,  what  is  especially  noticable,  she  understood  how  to  use  the  fact  of 
her  wonderful  success  without  descending  to  spiteful  personalities  in 
her  discussions  with  her  husband,  or  even  abating  one  jot  of  the  wifely 
•duty  and  respect  which  she  owed  to  him.  John  "Wesley  was  afterward 
distinguished  for  his  almost  inimitable  skill  as  a  logician,  who  could 
win  a  victory  in  a  debate  with  fewer  words  and  in  better  temper  than 
•any  other  man  of  his  time.  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  amiable  sharpness 
;ajad  this  logical  power  were  among  his  birth  inheritances  from  his 
admirable  mother? 
5 
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Samuel  'Wesley  as  an  Author. — The  father  of  the  "Wes- 
leys  was  a  poet,  and,  according  to  his  theory,  poetry  and  poverty  natU; 
rally  went  hand  in  hand.  His  first  curacy  in  London  yielded  him  onlj 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  but  to  this- 
he  added  thirty  pounds  more  by  his  literary  work,  and  on  this  slender 
income  he  married  Susanna  Annesley — one  of  the  most  sensible  things- 
recorded  of  him — and  lived  in  lodgings  until  he  received  the  "  living  " 
of  South  Ormsby,  worth  about  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  1693  he  published  the  first  of  his  large  poetic  works,  entitled,- 
"  The  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  A  Heroic: 


ril2  NEW    EECTOKY  AT   BPWOETH. 


Poem  in  Ten  Books ;  Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  [Queen; 
Mary] ;  Attempted  by  Samuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  South  Ormsby,  in- 
the  County  of  Lincoln."  This  poem,  however  valueless  in  itself, 
earned  for  him  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  the  next  year  returned  his- 
compliment  by  conferring  on  him  the  "living"  of  Epworth,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Wroote,  a  poor  little  village  a  few  miles  distant,  both 
together  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  These- 
livings  he  held  tiU  his  death ;  which  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of' 
April,  1T35,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  service  as  rector  of  the  parish  of  Epworth. 
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His  other  works  are  more  remarkable  for  length  than  depth,  and 
of  the  vast  mass  of  rhyming  rubbish  which  he  threw  oS  only  a  few 
stanzas  have  found  place  even  in  the  Hymn  books  published  by  his 
own  sons. 

He  possessed  to  a  notable  degree  the  power  of  persistent  mental 
application,  and  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  skill  of  versifi- 
cation, but  without  that  divine  enlightenment  and  that  creative  power 
in  which  consists  the  measureless  difference  between  a  sacred  poet  and 
a  beater  of  rhymes. 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Wesley  is  entitled  to  no  small  honor  for  being 
one  of  the  first  men  in  England  to  perceive  the  opportunity  and  duty 
of  carrying  the  Gospel  into  foreign  parts.  He  even  wrote  out  a  plan 
for  a  great  system  of  British  missionary  colonies  or  settlements  in 
India,  China,  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  St.  Thomas, 
etc.,  which  plan  was  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  York ;  but  for  want  of 
missionary  spu-it  among  the  Enghsh  clergy  this  scheme,  which  Adam 
Clarke  declares  was  such  as  might  easily  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, was  sufEcred  to  fall  to  the  ground — but  not  to  perish,  for  his  sons, 
John  and  Charles,  inherited  his  missionary  zeal,  and  their  labors,  with 
Grod's  blessing,  have  resulted  in  a  scheme  of  evangelization  which  has 
belted  the  earth  with  Methodist  circuits  and  stations,  and  which  will 
never  be  suspended  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  our  God. 

With  the  other  members  of  the  Wesley  family  this  volume  has 
little  concern.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  became  a  learned  and  respect- 
able minister  in  the  Established  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  extravagancies  of  his 
younger  brothers ;  of  the  daughters,  the  most  of  whom  grew  up  to  be 
brilhant  and  talented  women,  those  who  care  to  know  more  can  find 
what  little  there  is  on  record  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  "  Wesley  Family." 

The  Charter  House  School. — ^At  the  age  of  eleven 
"  Jackey  "  Wesley,  after  five  years'  tuition  in  the  home  school  taught 
by  his  mother,  which  was  by  far  the  best  institution  of  learning  he 
ever  attended,  was  placed  at  the  Charter  House  School  in  London.* 

*The  name  of  this  school  is  derived  as  follows:  In  the  days  when  the  monasteries 
of  England  were  numerous,  rich,  and  powerful,  the  order  of  Carthusian  monks  estab- 
lished a,  monastery  on  this  site  which  they  called  a  Chartreuse,  the  name  given  to  their 
religious  houses  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  this  monas- 
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In  this  school  tlie  law  of  tlie  strongest  prevailed.  All  sorts  of  petty 
tyrannies  were  practiced  by  the  big  boys  upon  the  little  ones,  and 
"  Jackey  "  "Wesley  was  no  exception  to  their  rule.  The  regular  rations 
issued  to  the  boys  included  meat  as  well  as  bread,  but  the  big  boys, 
like  so  many  big  dogs,  would  pounce  upon  the  little  chaps  as  they 
came  from  the  cook's  house  with  their  rations  in  their  hands,  and 
rob  them  of  their  meat,  thus  forcing  them  to  become  vegetarians 
in  spite  of  themselves,  until  they  became  strong  enough  to  fight 
for  their  meat,  and  later  on  for  that  of  their  juniors  also. 


THE  CHAETEK  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 


Such  outrages  have  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  hardship 
which  this  injustice  inflicts  is  useful  in  teaching  the  smaU  boy  to  be 
patient  under  difficulties,  and  to  make  the  best  of  misfortunes ;  but 
there  is  little  said  concerning  the  savagery  which  is  produced  among 
the  larger  ones  by  this  abuse  of  those  whom  circumstances  have  placed 

tery  shared  the  fate  of  many  others,  and  the  ruins  of  it  were  at  length  purchased  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  who  repaired  the  edifice  and  built  a  hospital,  and  established  a,  school  therein  on 
whose  double  foundation  or  endowment  eighty  pensioners  of  not  less  than,  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  forty-two  boys'  as  charity  scholars,  were  to  be  maintained.  The  allowance  from  the 
endowment  to  each  scholar  was  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  it  was  no  small  piece  of 'good  for- 
tune to  the  Epworth  rector  to  secure  one  of  these  scholarships  for  his  son  John. 
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m  their  power.  If  tlie  theory  of  these  great  schools  were  to  train 
the  youth  of  England  to  submit  uncomplainingly  to  the  impositions 
of  unjust  laws  or  the  tyranny  of  usurped  authority,  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  that  end  than  the  system  above  mentioned. 
Itixit  "  Jackey  "  managed  to  thrive  in  spite  of  his  tormentors :  taking  a 
run  every  morning  three  times  around  the  ample  play-grounds,  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  direction,  and  eating  his  ration  of  bread  with  a  good 
a;ppetite,  sharpened  by  the  sight  of  some  tall  young  gentleman  (?)  de- 
vouring two  cold  cuts  of  boiled  beef  or  roast  mutton,  the  one  being  his 
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by  right,  the  other  "  by  conquest " — a  phrase  which  the  British  nation 
has"  done  so  much  to  translate  from  robbery  into  heroism. 

Two  years  later  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  sent  to  school  at 
"Westminster,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was  one  of  the  ushers,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  younger  assistant  teachers  were  called,  and  who  paid  the 
cost  of  his  younger  brother's  course  of  study.  Little  Charles  was  a 
spirited  lad,  well  knit,  active,  and  afraid  of  nothing,  which  qualities 
not  only  made  him  a  favorite — for  boys  are  always  hero-worshipers — 
but  gained  him  the  title  of  "  captain  of  the  school."     His  leadership, 
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however,  was  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which  would  have  led  him 
to  rob  his  inferiors,  cringe  to  his  superiors,  and  fight  his  eqnals ;  he 
had  a  heroic  spirit,  and  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  "  History  of  "Wesleyan  Methodism," 
mentions  a  case  in  point : — "  There  was  a  Scotch  laddie  at  school, 
whose  ancestors  had  taken  sides  with  the  Pretender,  as  the  papist 
claimant  to  the  throne  was  called,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  greatly 
persecuted  by  the  other  boys ;  but  the  "  captain  "  took  him  under  his 
own  special  charge ;  defended  him,  fought  for  him,  and  saved  him 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  life  of  intolerable  misery. 
This  lad  was  James  Murray,  afterward  the  great  Baron  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England." 

While  Charles  "Wesley  was  a  pupil  at  Westminster  a  wealthy  Irish 
gentleman.  Garret  Wesley,  Esq.,  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Samuel  Wesley  in- 
quiring if  he  had  a  son  named  Charles ;  giving  out  that  he  wished  to 
adopt  a  boy  of  that  name.  The  result  was  that  for  some  yeai-s  the 
school  bills  of  the  lad  were  paid  on  the  stranger's  account  by  his  sup- 
posed agent  at  London ;  but  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
young  man  himself  whether  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Garret  Wesley,  or  stay  in  England  and  take  his  chances  as  the  son  of  a 
poor  clergyman,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter,  a  decision  which  his 
brother  John  called  a  "  fair  escape ; "  and  another  boy  became  the  heir 
of  the  Irish  Wesley's  name  and  fortune.  This  was  Eichard  CoUey 
Wesley,  afterward  Lord  Momington,  and  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  name  stands  in  the  army  hst  of  1800  as  "  The  Hon. 
Arthur  Wesley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Hegiment;" 
more  commonly  written  "  Wellesley,"  which  is  only  a  modern  corrup- 
tion of  the  name,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  suspicion  of 
relationship  between  the  Irish  duke  and  the  Methodist  reformers. 
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I]Sr  the  year  1720  John  Wesley,  then  a  youth  of  seyenteen,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  to  which  college  his 
brother  Charles  followed  him  six  years  after. 

The  excellent  use  he  had  made  of  his  time  at  the  Charter  House 
gained  for  him  a  high  position  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  he  soon  be- 
came quite  famous  for  his  learning  in  the  classics,  and  especially  f or- 
his  skiU  in  logic.  But  Christ  Church  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  aristo- 
'Cratic,  fashionable,  and  luxurious  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges,  whose  ordl- 
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nary  function  is  to  give  a  mild  scholastic  flavor  to  the  manners  of  tlie 

prospective  noblemen  of  tlie  realm,  and  was,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to- 
train  a  religious  leader  for  his  work. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  all  manner 
of  dissipations,  among  which  drinking  and  gambling  were  only  the 
least  disgraceful,  prevailed  at  this  central  seat  of  British  learning. 
For  a  time  young  "Wesley  was  carried  by  the  current  out  of  his 
moral  latitude;  but  not  for  long.  Ever  since  his  rescue  from  the 
flames  his  mother  had  felt  impressed  to  devote  herself  with  special 
care  to  the  training  of  this  son,  toward  whom  there  is  in  the  family 
records  a  slight  tinge  of  favoritism,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  presenti- 
ment ia  the  mind  of  that  good  woman  of  certain  great  things  whichi 
lay  before  him.  In  her  private  journal  these  words  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  written  not  very  long  after  the  fire  at  the  rectory : — "And 
I  do  intend  to  be  more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child 
that  Thou  hast  so  mercifully  provided  for,  than  ever  I  have  been ;. 
that  I  may  do  my  endeavor  to  instill  into  his  mind  the  principles  of 
thy  true  rehgion  and  virtue.  Lord,  give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincerely 
and  prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  success." 

Although  John  was  saved  through  his  mother's  teachings  and  in^ 
answer  to  her  prayers  from  falling  into  outward  sins,  the  religious 
nature  which  he  possessed  did  not  very  strongly  manifest  itself  until; 
sometime  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Six  years  at  the  Charter  House, 
with  its  classics  and  its  ruffianism,  and  five  years  at  Christ  Church 
College,  with  its  aristocratic  iniquity,  were  not  calculated  to  keep  ahve- 
the  memory  of  the  godly  training  which  he  received  at  home.  He- 
confesses  himself  to  have  lost  his  childish  religion  and  to  have  become 
"  a  sinner,"  but  not  to  any  desperate  degree ;  for  the  heavy  sinning  at 
Oxford  implied  heavy  expense,  and  young  Wesley  was  a  poor  man's^ 
son,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  fashionably  wicked,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  that  desire.  We  hear  now  and  then  of  his  debts,  a  frequeat 
topic  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Wesley  family ;  but,  on  the  whole,, 
his  poverty  proved  his  protection,  and  helped  to  develop  the  grace  of 
frugahty  for  which  he  afterward  became  conspicuous. 

■Wesley  Ordained. — In  January,  1T25,  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  writes  to  his  father  for  advice  as  to  whether  he 
should  apply  for  ordination  in  the  EstabUshed  Church ;  he,  like  all  the 
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rest  of  the  male  "Wesleys,  talring  to  the  priesthood  with  a  hereditary 
instinct ;  and  in  the  correspondence  there  is  a  hint  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  some  spiritual  awakening,  and  was  looking  toward  a 
clerical  life  not  only  as  a  means  of  hving,  but-  as  a  safeguard  against 
habits  of  sin  in  which  he  was  fearful  of  becoming  confirmed. 

His  father  replies  that  there  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  obtain  holy 
orders  with  a  view  to  a  respectable  hvehhood,  "  but  that  the  principal 
spring  and  motive  must  certainly  be  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 
of  the  Church  in  the  edification  of  our  neighbor.  And  woe  to  him 
who,  with  any  meaner  leading  view,  attempts  so  sacred  a  work." 

His  mother  writes  him  as  follows : — 

Bpwobth,  FArua/ry  23,  1725. 

Deak  Jacket: — The  alteration  in  your  temper  has  occasLoned  me  much 
speculation.  I,  who  am  apt  to  be  sanguine,  hope  it  may  proceed  from  the 
operation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  that  by  taking  away  your  relish  of  sensual 
enjoyments  he  may  prepare  and  dispose  your  mind  for  a  more  serious  and  clos& 
application  to  things  of  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  nature.  ...  I  heartily 
wish  you  would  now  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  yourself,  that  you  may 
know  whether  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  salvation.  If  you  have,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  would  abundantly  reward  your  pains;  if  not,  you  will 
find  a  more  reasonable  occasion  for  tears  than  can  be  met  with  in  a  tragedy. 

Now  I  mention  this,  it  calls  to  mind  your  letter  to  your  father  about  taking 
orders.  I  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  liked  the  proposal  well,  but  it  is  an 
unhappiness  almost  peculiar  to  our  family  that  your  father  and  I  seldom  think 
alike.  I  approve  the  disposition  of  your  mind,  and  think  the  sooner  you  are  a 
deacon  the  better,  because  it  may  be  an  inducementto  greater,  application  in  th& 
study  of  practical  divinity,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  the  best  study  for 
candidates  for  orders.  Mr.  Wesley  differs  from  me,  and  would  engage  you,  I 
believe,  in  critical  learning,  which,  though  incidentally  of  use,  is  in  no  wise 
prefer:ible  to  the  other.  I  earnestly  pray  God  to  avert  that  great  evil  from  you 
of  engaging  in  trifling  studies  to  the  neglect  of  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 
I  dare  advise  nothing.  God  Almighty  direct  and  bless  you.  T  wish  all  to  be 
well.     Adieu,  Susahha  Wesley. 

One  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  America  has  said  that 
"  one  great  want  of  our  times  is  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  useless 
knowledge."  Mrs.  "Wesley  in  her  day  was  evidently  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. With  the  constant  example  before  her  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
genius  wasting  his  lifetime  in  "  beating  rhymes,"  delving  in  Oriental 
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literature  to  the  neglect  of  the  souls  in  his  parish,  turning  the  Gospel  ' 
into  a  "heroic  poem,"  and  grinding  out  pious  or  classic  platitudes 
in  vei-se  on  every  sort  of  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
motive  with  her  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  her  sons  from  "engagiiig  in 
trifling  studies."  Fortunately  for  John,  he  eschewed  the  counsel  of 
his  father  and  followed  the  advice  of  his  mother,  plunging  into  the 
study  of  "  practical  divinity,"  including  such  books  as  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  on  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying," 
•etc. ;  and  in  the  following  September  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Establislicd  Church. 

John  l¥esley;  "Sometime  Fellow^  of  liineoln  Col- 
lege."— In  1726  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  twelve  Fel- 
lowships of  Lincoln  College,  one 
of  the  smallest,  poorest,  and  most 
scholarly  of  the  nineteen  colleges 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  thither  he 
at  once  removed,  glad  to  escape 
from  his  surroundings  at  Christ 
Church,  and  happy  now  in  hav- 
ing a  permanent  means  of  sup- 
port which  would  permit  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  minister  and  scholar. 

Some  of  the  Fellowships  in  the 
rich  colleges  at  Oxford  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds ;  those  at  Lincoln  College,  however,  were  far  less 
valuable,  but  ample  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

The  position  of  Felow  was  both  honorable  and  easy.  Its  duties 
consisted  in  residing  m  the  college,  taking  such  part  as  might  be 
agreeable  in  the  general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  helping  to 
maintain  the  college  dignity  by  a  life  of  learned  leisure ;  it  was,  in  a 
word,  a  scholastic  sinecure,  requiring  some  distinguished  merit  to 
obtain  it,  continuing  until  death,  marriage,  or  the  presentation  of  some 
fat  "  living,"  requiring  little  other  college  labor,  except  drawing  the 
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lendowment  money  from  the  college  bursar,  and  spending  it  in  a 
manner  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  a  man  of  "Wesley's  turn  of  mind 
this  was,  indeed,  a  paradise.  ITo  more  debts  to  haunt  Mm ;  no  more 
burdens  to  lay  tipon  his  poor  father;  an  assured  position  among 
English  scholars,  and  a  comfortable  home  for  life  in  the  midst  of 
i;he  best  helps  to  learning  then  to  be  found  in  the  world.  His  ordi- 
nation gave  him  additional  respectability  and  influence.;  it  would, 
also,  secure  for  him  a  chance  of  succeeding  to  some  of  the  small 
"  liyings "  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  provided  he  wished  to  remain  a 
"  Fellow,"  or  perhaps  open  up  his  way  to  an  ample  benefice  in  case 
he  wished  to  become  rector  of  a  parish  and  make  a  start  in  the  race  for 
•episcopal  honors. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  Epworth  rectory  over  the  news 
that  "Jackey  "  had  gained  a  Fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  event  served  to 
perpetuate  the  clerical  and  scholarly  honors  of  the  family,  and  would 
.add  to  their  income,  if 
in  no  other  way,  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  sup 
port  of  this  member  of 
the  family.  'Now  per- 
haps mother  and  daugh- 
i;er  might  clothe  them- 
-selves  decently  as  be- 
-came  their  station, 
which  they  hitherto 
had  been  prevented 
from  doing,  not  so 
much  by  the  smallness 
of  their  income  as  by 
its  unfortunate  manage- 
jnent  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  parson ;  and  the  father  might  now  occa- 
•fiionaUy  call  on  his  clerical  son  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  his  parish, 
which,  by  reason  of  his  hterary  schemes,  had  sometimes  been  sadly 
neglected. 

Wesley's  Scholastic  Honors. — In  1727  the  Eev.  John 
Wesley  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  having  already  been  honored 
by  an  election  to  the  office  of  "  Lecturer  in  Greek,"  and  "  Moderator 
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of  the  Classes."  In  1T28  he  was  ordained  priest  or  presbyter  by  Br. 
Potter,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tion to  devote  himself  to  the  pastorate. 

His  position  as  Greek  lecturer  attracted  to  him  certain  persons,, 
who,  like  himself,  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  devotion;  as  well 
as  a  number  of  private  pupils  who  sought  his  assistance  in  that  depai-t- 
ment  of  learning.  In  Hebrew,  too,  "Wesley  wa^  one  of  the  best  scholars- 
of  his  time,  he  having  commenced  the  study  of  it  when  little  more 
than  a  child.  Concerning  his  office  of  "  Moderator  of  the  Classes,"  he 
says :  "  For  several  years  I  was  moderator  in  the  disputations  which 
were  held  six  times  a  week  at  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.     I  could 

not  avoid  ac(i[uiring 
hereby  some  degree 
of  expertness  in  ar- 
guing, and  especially 
in  pointing  out  well- 
covered  and  plausi- 
ble fallacies.  I  have 
since  found  abun- 
dant reason  to  praise 
God  for  giving  me 
this  honest  art.  By 
this,  when  men  have- 
hedged  me  in  by 
what  they  called 
demonstrations,  I  have  been  many  times  able  to  dash  them  in  pieces  ;.■ 
in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch  the  very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay, 
and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment."  It  is  evident  that  "Wesley  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  even  that  he  had  achieved  all 
these  scholastic  honors  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  the  next  two  years,  1727-29,  John  Wesley  divided  his  time  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Epworth,  at  which  latter  place  he  served  as  curate 
to  his  father,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  "practical  divinity"  with  his- 
mother.  There  were,  indeed,  magnificent  and  famous  halls  of  the- 
ology at  the  University,  but  "Wesley  seems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion- 
that  in  none  of  them  was  there  a  doctor  or  professor  who  was  equal 
to  his  mother.     But  at  length  the  college  authorities  desired  his  return 
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to  Oxford  for  permanent  residence  on  account  of  his  duties  as  Moder- 
ator of  the  Classes,  and  he  bade  his  old  home  farewell. 

Charles  Wesley  the  flrst  "  Methodist."— His  brother 
■Charles  had  now  been  a  student  at  Christ  Church  for  more  than  two 
jears,  the  first  of  which  he  spent  in  any  thing  else  except'  study.  When 
reproved  by  his  elder  brother  for  his  f oUy  he  would  reply : — 

"  Wliat !  would  you  have  me  to  be  a  saint  all  at  once  ? "     But  soon 
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after  John  had  gone  down  to  Epworth  to  assist  his  father  Charles  be- 
came deeply  serious.  In  a  letter,  to  his  brother  asking  such  advice  as 
he  had  so  lately  scouted,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  somebody's  prayers  (my  moth- 
er's, most  likely)  that  I  am  come  to  think  as  I  do,  for  I  cannot  tell  how 
or  where  I  awoke  out  of  my  lethargy,  only  it  was  not  long  after  vou 
went  away." 

Charles'  piety  first  showed  itseH  in  honest,  hard  work  with  his 
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books,  then  in  attendance  upon  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  week ;  and,  being  now  desirous  of  doing  something  more  by  way 
of  worldng  out  his  salvation,  he  persuaded  two  or  three  of  his  young^ 
friends  to  join  Mm  in  a  systematic  effort  to  attain  a  state  of  absolute 
holiness.  They  adopted  a  system  of  rules  for  holy  living,  apportioned 
their  time  exactly  among  their  various  scholarly  and  religious  duties, 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  for  sleeping  and  eating,  and  as  much  as- 
possible  for  devotion.  It  was  this  regularity  of  hfe  that  earned  them 
the  name  of  "Methodists,"  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ueOoSiKog,  which  signifies  "One  who  follows  an  exact  method;"  but 
John  Wesley  subsequently  turned  the  tables  upon  his  adversaries^ 
in  a  dictionary  which  he  published  for  the  "  People  called  Methodists," 
in  which  he  defined  the  word  "  Methodist "  as  "  One  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  method  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Holy  Club  was  organized  by  Charles  "Wes- 
ley while  his  elddl  brother  was  absent  at  Epworth ;  but  when  John, 
returned  to  Oxford,  Charles  and  his  two  friends,  Kirkham  and  Morgan,, 
received  him  with  great  dehght,  and,  by  reason  of  Ms  superior  age  and 
acquirements,  he  at  once  became  the  head  of  their  little  fraternity. 

His  reputation  as  a  scholar  brought  Mm  certain  yonng  gentlemen 
who  desired  Ms  personal  instruction,  and  thus  he  became  a  private  tutor 
as  well  as  a  college  lecturer.  Some  of  these  pupils  became  interested, 
in  the  plan  of  holy  living  wMch  the  members  of  the  Club  were  so  en- 
thusiastically pursuing,  and  were  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Club  as  visitors,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  at  length  become- 
members. 

John  Wesley's  views  of  his  duty  to  his  pupils  appear  in  one  of  Ms- 
addresses  to  the  tutors  of  the  University,  who  were,  no  doubt,  ama5;ed 
and  offended  that  tMs  mere  boy  in  years,  and  especially  in  appearance,, 
should  venture  to  offer  advice  concerning  a  work  upon  which  he  had. 
so  recently  entered  and  to  which  they  -had  devoted  their  lives : — 

"Ye  venerable  men,"  he  exclaims,  "who  are  more  especially 
called  to  form  the  tender  minds  of  youth,  to  dispel  thence  the  shades- 
of  ignorance  and  error  and  train  them  up  to  be  wise  unto  salvation  r 
Are  you  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Do  you  continually  remind 
those  under  your  care  that  the  one  rational  end  of  all  our  studies  is  to- 
know,  love,  and  serve  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  h& 
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has  sent  ?  Do  you  inculcate  upon  them,  day  by  day,  that  love  that 
alone  never  faileth,  (whereas  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  fail,, 
or  philosophical  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away,)  and  that  without 
love  all  learning  is  but  splendid  ignorance,  pompous  folly,  and  vexation 
of  spirit  ?  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  speak  here  as  if  all  under 
your  care  were  intended  to  be  clergymen.  JSTot  so :  I  only  speak  as  if 
they  were  all  intended  to  become  Christians."  * 


BOCAEDO. 


Pious  Labors  of  the  Holy  Club.— Besides  their  frequenr 
meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  devotional  exer- 
cises, the  Wesleys  and  their  two  friends  began  a  systematic  visitation 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  presently  extended  their  charity  to  the 
poor  debtors  in  Bocardo.  This  "  Bocardo  "  was  a  room  over  the  north 
gate  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  and  at  that  time  iu  use  as  the  debtors'" 
*  "  Wesley's  Works,"  vol  i,  page  86. 
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prison  at  Oxford.  [It  was  from  this  place  that  Archbishop  Craniner 
was  led  forth  to  martyrdom,  after  having  been  led  np  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Michael's  Church  adjoining  the  prison,  to  witness  the  burn- 
ing of  Kidlej  and  Latimer,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  their  sufEerings 
might  move  him  to  recant.  Tliis  tower  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  cut.] 
To  this  work  they  devoted  two  or  three  hours  every  week ;  though 
before  entering  upon  such  a  novel  enterprise  they  thought  it  best  to 
consult  Mr.  Samuel  "Wesley  about  it,  who  gave  his  approbation,  pro- 
vided the  jailer  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
no  objections. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a 
new  experience  for  the 
Bishop_  of  Oxford  to  have 
a  FeUow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege and  two  or  three 
students  of  Christ's 
Church  asking  his  per- 
mission to  do  any  such 
undignified  thing  as  to 
visit  the  poor,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  miser- 
SOME  OF  THE  PRisoNEBs.  ^y^  wretchcs  in  the  debt- 

ors'  prison ;  but,  finding  they  were  really  intent  upon  this  holy  work, 
he  graciously  gave  his  consent,  and  thus  the  Holy  Club  entered  upon 
its  first  apostolic  ministry. 

Like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Club  fasted  twice  in  the  week ;  they  denied 
themselves  aU  luxuries  and  many  comforts  that  they  might  have  more 
money  to  give  to  the  poor ;  they  kept  the  forty  days  of  Lent  so 
strictly  as  to  be  half -starved  when  the  great  aimual  fast  was  over ; 
they  practiced  all  the  rules  for  the  attainment  of  holiness  that  they 
could  find  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  " De  Indtationes  Ohristi" 
Law's  "  Sermons,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  etc.,  they  sought  for  separation  from  the  world,  and 
managed  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  folly  and  dissipation  of 
Oxford,  a  life  of  almost  monastic  severity. 

There  is  always  something  attractive  in  the  life  of  a  devotee,  not 
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■always  in  spite  of,  but  sometimes  because  of,  tbe  privations  and  suffer- 
ings wHcb  lie  endures.  Oxford  laughed  at  the  members  of  the  Holy 
'Club ;  but  among  the  young  men,  and  young  women,  also,  who  Hved 
in  the  town  and  observed  the  sanctity  of  the  lives  of  these  four  men, 
there  were  those  who  were  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  In  1Y32 
the  membership  of  the  Club  was  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Ingham, 
Broughton,  Clayton,  Gambold,  and  Hervey : 
the  last  name  being  familiar  as  that  of  the 
author  of  the  well-known  "Meditations." 
At  one  time  the  list  of  membership  in- 
creased to  twenty-seven,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  different  colleges,  or 
private  pupils  of  John  Wesley ;  and  Mr 
■Clayton,  in  a  letter  to 
Wesley,  gives  us  a 
^glimpse  of  one  of  the 
lady  members,  whom 
he  mentions  as  "  poor 
Miss  Potter  "—Could 
it  have  been  the 
■daughter  of  tlie  bish- 
op ? — ^and  of  whom 
he  says :  "  I  wondei 
not  that  she  has  fall- 
•en;"  that  is,  fallen 
from  the  high  ritual- 
istic practices  and 
painful  devotions  of 
-the  Holy  Club. 

And  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the 
members  should  backslide  when  the  self-mortifications  enjoined  by 
their  rules  were  such  as  to  earn  the  censure  of  good  men  as  well  as 
the  ridicule  of  bad  men ;  when  the  newspapers  joined  in  the  popular 
cry  against  tlioui ;  ^vlieii  a  mob  would  collect  at  the  door  of  St.  Mary's 
Ohureh,  where  the  Methodists  were  in  the  habit  of  recei^'iiig  tho 
0 
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Lord's  Supper  every  week,  and  shamefully  entreat  them  as  they 
passed  in ;  when  certain  Church  authorities  ridiculed  and  denounced 
them  as  "  enthusiasts,"  "  fanatics,"  "  papists,"  "  supererogation  men,"" 
etc.,  the  latter  name  heing  flung  at  them  hecause  they  insisted  on. 
keeping  all  the  fasts  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,, 
sometimes  with  such  vigor  as  to  leave  them  scarce  strength  ehougK 
to  walk. 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Club,  the  youthful  Eev.  John  Wes- 
ley published  a  book  of  prayers  of  his  own  composition  for  their 
private  use ;  and  that  he  held  to  auricular  confession  is  proved  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  sharp  letter  written  him  by  his  sister- 
Emily,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  own : — 

"  To  lay  open  the  state  of  my  soul  to  you  or  any  of  our  clergy  is- 
what  I  have  no  inclination  to  at  present,  and  I  beheve  I  never  shall. 
I  shall  not  put  my  conscience  under  the  direction  of  mortal  man  frail: 
as  myself.  To  my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall.  Nay,  I  scruple  not  to- 
say  that  all  such  desire  in  you  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  seems  to  me- 
Hke  Church  tyranny  and  assuming  to  yourselves  a  dominion  over  your 
fellow-creatures  which  God  never  designed  you  to  hold." 

He  also  proposed  the  formation  of  a  fraternity,  a  kind  of  monkish 
order,  to  wliich  their  habits  were  directly  tending ;  but  Clayton,, 
who  was  at  that  time  serving  a  parish  in  Manchester,  and  there- 
fore caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  great  world  wliich  these- 
Oxford  devotees  temporarily  shut  out  from  their  reckoning,  opposed 
the  idea  as  a  possible  "  snare  for  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren  ; "' 
and  thus  England  was  spared  the  infliction  of  a  Protestant  Loyola  in 
the  person  of  Wesley,  who,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  was  brave  enough,  learned  enough,  and  heroic  enough  to  have 
oecome  the  general  of  an  order  no  whit  less  enterprising  and  ambitious- 
than  that  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  the  success  of  the  Holy  Club  depended  on 
the  personal  magnetism  of  John  AVcsley  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworfh,  sometime- 
in  the  year  1733,  its  meinbership  dwindled  from  twenty-seven  to  only 
five;  a  reduction  scarcely  to  be  lamented,  for  a  more  perfect  gpeci- 
men  of  riiarisaism  tlio  Christiau  world  lias  rarely  seen  ;  and  its  own 
members  in  after  years  confessed  it  to  have  been  a  futile  efEoi-t  to  save: 
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•tliemselves,  instead  of  coming  to  the  Saviour  set  fortli  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

CJeorge  Whitefield. — It  was  during  the  decline  and  fail  of 
the  Iloly  Club  that  George  Whitefield  was  added  to  its  number; 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  its  last  as  well  as  its  most  notable 
accession. 

This  greatest  preacher  of  modem  times,  if  not  of  all  times,  by 
whose  marvelous  eloquence  and  spiritual  power  the  Methodist  revival 


WHITEFIELD    AT   THE   AGE    OE   TWENTT-EOUE. 

was  at  first  chiefly  promoted,  and  who  afterward  divided  with  Weslc 
"for  awhile  the  honors  of  Methodist  leadership,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  England,  "December  16,  1714.  His  father  and  mother 
kojjjt  the  Bell  Inn,  but  his  father  died  when  lie  was  only  two  yeai'S  old., 
-and  his  mother,  having  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  business,  carefully 
kept  her  son  from  all  connection  with  it,  until  the  failing  fortunes  of 
"tiio  family,  caused  by  his  niotlier's  second  and  unhappy  marriage,  made 
it  needful  for  him  to  leave  his  school  and  take  the  place  of  pot-boy  of 
the  Bell.     This  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
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lu  a  very  frank  account  of  himself,  wHch  Mr.  WHtefield  published 
■when  lie  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  he  says : — 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  was  froward  from  my  mother's  womb.  How- 
eyer  the  young  man  in  the  gospel  might  boast  that  he  had  kept  all  the 
commandments  from  his  youth,  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I 
confess  that  I  have  broken  them  all  from  my  youth.  Whatever  fore- 
seen fitness  for  salvation  others  may  talk  of  or  glory  in,  I  disclaim  any 
such  thing.  If  I  trace  myself  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhood,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned."  *  Yet  he  says  he  had 
some  early  convictions  of  sin ;  that  he  was  fond  of  being  a  clergyman, 
and  used  frequently  to  "  imitate  ministers  reading  prayers ;"  and  that 
of  the  money  which  he  used  to  steal  from  his  mother  for  cakes  and 
fruits  and  play-house  tickets,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  a  portion 
to  the  poor ! 

His  talent  for  dramatic  performances  was  noticed  by  the  master  of 
the  school,  who  composed  some  small  plays  for  him  to  act,  sometimes 
even  in  a  female  character  and  dressed  accordingly,  of  which  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  particularly  ashamed,  and  of  which  he  sets  down 
his  opinion  thus : — 

"  And  here  I  cannot  obsei've  with  too  much  concern  of  mind  how 
this  way  of  training  up  youth  has  a  natural  tendency  to  debauch  the 
mind,  to  raise  ill  passions,  and  to  stuff  the  memory  with  things  as  con- 
trary to  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  light  to  darkness,  as  heaven  to 
hell ! " 

While  he  was  serving  as  tapster  at  the  Bell,  he  was  still  dreaming 
of  the  life  of  a  parson,  and  even  composed  two  or  three  sermons, 
though  he  had  no  one  to  preach  them  to;  and,  indeed,  he  was  far 
enough  from  being  fit  to  preacli  in  any  other  respect  except  in  his  tal- 
ent as  a  speaker.  He  was  often  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  would  sit 
np  far  into  the  night  reading  his  Bible,  thinking  over  his  sins,  and 
wishing  he  could  go  to  Oxford  and  study  for  the  holy  ministry,  a  wish 
which,  however  wild  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  not  long  after  grati- 
fied.    Of  this  change  from  tapster  to  theologue  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  After  I  had  continued  about  a  year  in  this  servile  employment, 
my  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  inn.  My  brother,  who  was 
brouglit  up  for  the  business,  married,  whereupon  all  was  made  over  to 

*  Tverman's  "  Life  of  fieorso  Wtiifefield." 
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Mm,  and  I  being  accustomed  to  the  house,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
remain  as  an  assistant.  But  God's  thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts. 
It  happened  that  my  sister-in-law  and  I  could  by  no  means  agree.  I 
was  much  to  blame,  yet  I  used  to  retire  and  weep  before  the  Lord, 
little  thinking  that  God  by  this  means  was  forcing  me  out  from  the 
public  business,  and  calling  me  from  drawing  wine  for  di'unkards  to 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
spiritual  Israel." 

It  appears  that  during  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Bristol  he  had  been 
powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  experience  he 


"  Here  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  great  foretastes  of  his  love,  and 
fill  me  with  such  unspeakable  raptures,  particularly  once  in  St.  John's 
Church,  that  I  was  carried  out  beyond  myself.  I  felt  great  hunger- 
ings.  and  thirstings  after  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  wrote  many  letters 
to  my  mother,  telling  her  I  would  never  go  into  the  public  employ- 
ment again;"  but  from  this  state  of  grace  he  fell  on  returning  to 
Gloucester,  and  being  without  employment,  having  forsworn  the  dram- 
selling,  he  fell  in  with  idle  companions,  by  whom  he  was  led  into 
secret  vice,  and  almost  into  open  apostasy  from  God,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  an  infidel,  toward  which  abyss  he  was  led  by 
the  ideas  and  influence  of  some  of  his  Gloucester  companions. 

One  day  an  old  school-fellow  paid  him  a  visit,  and  explained  to 
him  how  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  lad  to  pay  his  way  at  college  as  a 
servitor,  and  George,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  that  God  had 
some  special  work  laid  out  for  him,  saw  in  this  an  open  door  through 
which,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  might  pass  to  learning  and  the 
pulpit.  With  this  view  he  at  once  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Glou- 
cester Grammar  School,  took  up  his  rehgious  duties,  and  presently 
became  quite  a  noted  leader  in  religion  among  the  boys  of  his  school. 

"  For  a  twelvemonth,"  he  says,  "  I  went  on  in  a  round  of  duties, 
receiving  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  con- 
stantly on  public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than  twice  a  day  in 
private.  One  of  my  brothers  used  to  tell  me  he  feared  this  would  not 
hold  long,  and  that  I  should  forget  all  when  I  came  to  Oxford.  This . 
caution  did  me  much  service,  for  it  set  me  upon  praying  for  perse- 
verance; and,  under  God,  tlic  preparation  I  made  in  the  country  was 
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a  preventative  against  the  manifold  temptations  whicli  beset  me  at  my 
first  coming  to  that  seat  of  learning." 

Whitefleld  at  Oxfbrd. — At  eighteen  years  of  age  Wlutefield 

was  admitted  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and,  being  a  polite  and  ready 
servitor,  which  trade  he  had  learned 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  he  at  once  became  a 
favorite  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
college,  who  gave  Mm  all  the  patron- 
age he  could  attend  to,  and  tlins  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  young 
pietist  siifEered  no  little  persecution 
for  refusing  to  join  in  the  "  excess  of 
riot "  of  some  of  his  college  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  nothing  could  shake  liim. 
He  had  also  heard  of  the  Methodists 
and  their  Holy  Club,  and  greatly  de- 
sired to  be  among  them,  but  his  pov- 
erty, his  modesty,  and  his  youth,  'prc- 
vented  him  froin  presuming  to  seek  acquaintance  among  persons  so  far 
above  him.  It  happened,  however,  that  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  was  pleased  with  him,  invited  him  to  breakfast,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  brother  John,  who  also  took  a  kind  interest  in  the 
lad,  gave  him  private  instructions  in  things  of  religion,  and,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  introduced  him  to  their  little  fraternity. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  courteous  manners, 
heroic  courage ;  a  soul  capable  of  ecstasies,  revelations,  and  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  reHgious  emotions  ;  a  natural  orator,  of  such  dra- 
matic power  that  in  after  years  the  prince  of  actors  envied  him ;  and  so 
wonderfully  endowed  with  faith  and  fervor,  and  so  completely  in  har- 
mony with  the  supernatural  world,  that  he  could  make  his  vast  audi- 
ences feel,  if  they  did  not  see,  the  invisible  and  eternal  realities  of 
death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 

If  Whitefield  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Club,  he  was  afterward  a  very  fanatic.     He  was  so  bent  upon 
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conquering  the  flesh  and  attaming  to  the  high  spirituality  of  which  he 
read  in  his  books  of  devotion,  that  he  would  lie  for  whole  hours  to- 
gether prostrate  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  floor  of  his  study,  with  his 
-arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  silent  or 
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vocal  prayer,  fighting  desperate  battles  with  the  devil,  whose  presence 
he  realized  with  the  most  vivid  horror ;  he  would  sometimes  expose 
himself  in  the  cold  until  his  flesh  became  aknost  black ;  he  used  the 
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worst  food — coarse  bread,  and  sage  tea  without  sugar — ^thougli  his  place 
as  servitor  gave  him  a  chance  at  the  best,  for  the  remainder  of  the  ele- 
gant repasts  which  he  served  to  his  wealthy  patrons  were  regarded  as 
the  servitor's  perquisites ;  he  wore  shabby  clothes,  put  no  powder  on. 
his  hair,  fasted  till  he  was  half  starved,  lived  in  alternate  ecstasy  and 
misery,  attended  the  weekly  communion  at  St.  Mary's  Church  along^ 
with  the  other  Methodists,  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  strove, 
through  self -mortification,  prayer,  alms-giving,  and  frequent  use  of  the 
sacraments,  to  become  a  saint  of  the  holiest  sort. 

l¥hitefield's  Experience  of  Conversion. — ^That  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  the  beKever  in  Christ  which  h 
now  so  well  understood  among  Methodists,  was  at  this  time  almost 
unheard  of,  even  in  the  orthodox  communion  of  the  English  Church, 
To  be  converted  signified,  in  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  English  pxd- 
pits,  a  gradual  process  by  which,  often  through  very  slow  degrees,  a 
baptized  member  of  the  Church  might,  somehow  or  other,  come  into  a 
salvable  condition,  at  which,  however,  there  was  no  expectation  of  his- 
arriving  until  the  hour  and  article  of  death.  Even  to  this  day  a  mi- 
nority only  of  the  English  clergy  believe,  experience  and  preach 
instantaneous  conversion ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  recent 
revivals  in  that  kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  evan- 
gelists certain  of  the  clergy  made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  movement^ 
denouncing  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  gave  so  much  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  "  instantaneous  conversion." 

Whitefield,  the  dreamer,  the  enthusiast,  the  would-be  martyr,  wa& . 
the  first  member  of  the  Holy  Club  to  come  into  this  divine  experience 
of  regeneration.  No  member  of  the  Holy  Club,  not  even  Jolm 
"Wesley  himself,  understood  this  heavenly  mystery.  Their  ideas  of 
holiness  were  of  a  condition  of.  soul  which  could  be  worked  up  by 
prayers,  fasts,  alms,  and  sacraments.  Of  that  state  of  grace  whicli  is 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  had  no  knowledge,  partly  be- 
cause they  had  no  one  to  point  out  the  force  of  the  Scriptures  which 
treat  upon  this  point,  and  partly  because  they  were  so  intent  on  mak- 
ing themselves  holy  that  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  salvation  was  - 
by  faith  instead  of  by  works. 

In  the  awful  struggles  of  soul  through  which  Whitefield  passed. 
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his  mind  was  so  tormented  ttat  lie  conld  not  perform  his  college- 
duties,  and  for  a  time  such  was  his  behavior  that  he  was  actually 
believed  to  have  become  insane ; — 

"  Near  five  or  six  weeks,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  fighting  with  my  cor- 
ruptions, and  did  little  else  besides  kneeling  down  by  my  bedside,  feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  pressure  upon  my  body  as  well  as  an  unspeakable 
oppression  of  mind,  yet  offering  up  my  soul  to  God  to  do  with  me  as- 
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it  pleased  him.  It  was  now  suggested  to  me  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
among  the  wild  beasts  when  he  was  tempted,  and  that  I  ought  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  and  being  wilhng,  as  I  thought,  to  imitate  Jesus 
Christ,  after  supper  I  went  out  into  Christ  Church  "Walk,  near  oui 
college,  and  continued  in  silent  prayer  under  one  of  the  trees  for 
near  two  hours.  The  night  being  stormy,  it  gave  me  awful  thoughts- 
of  the  day  of  judgment.     The  next  night  I  repeated  the  same  exer- 
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cise  at  the  same  place.  .  .  .  Soon  after  this  the  holy  season  of  Lent 
■came  on,  which  our  friends  kept  very  strictly,  eating  no  flesh  during 
the  six  weeks  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sund'ays.  I  abstained  fre- 
quently on  Saturdays  also,  and  ate  nothing  on  the  other  days,  except 
Sundays,  but  sage  tea  without  sugar  and  coarse  bread.  I  constantly 
walked  out  in  the  cold  mornings  till  part  of  one  of  my  hands  was 
quite  black.  This,  with  my  continued  abstinence  and  inward  conflicts, 
at  length  so  emaciated  my  body  that  at  Passion-week,  finding  I  could 
scarce  creep  up  stairs,  I  was  obliged  to  inform  my  kind  tutor  of  my 
situation,  who  immedi- 
a,tely  sent  a  physician 
to  me.  This  caused  no 
small  triumph  among 
the  collegians,  who  be- 
gan to  cry  out,  '  What 
is  his  fasting  come  to 
now?' 

"  This  fit  of  sickness 
continued  upon  me  for 
seven  weeks,  and  a  glo- 
rious visitation  it  was. 
The  blessed  Spirit  was 
all  this  time  purifying 
my  soul.  All  my  form- 
er gross  and  notorious, 
and  even  my  heart  sins, 
also,  were  now  set  home 
upon  me,  of  which  I  ^^^^  '^^oad  walk,  oxfoed. 

wrote  down  some  remembrance  immediately,  and  confessed  them  be- 
fore God  morning  and  evening.  .  .  . 

''  About  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  after  I  had  been  groaning 
under  an  unspeakable  pressure  of  body  and  mind  for  above  a  twelve- 
month, God  was  pleased  to  set  me  free.  .  .  I  found  and  felt  in  myself 
that  I  was  delivered  from  the  burden  that  had  so  heavily  oppressed  me. 
The  spirit  of  mourning  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  knew  what  it  was 
truly  to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  and  for  some  time  could  not  avoid 
ringing  psalms  wherever  I  was ;  but  my  joy  gradually  became  more 
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settled,  and,  blessed  be  God !  has  abode  and  increased  in  my  soul,  save 
a  few  casual  intermissions,  ever  since.  Now  did  the  Spirit  of  God 
take  possession  of  my  soul,  and,  as  I  humbly  hope,  seal  me  unto  the 
■days  of  redemption." 

It  was  during  this  time  that  John  Wesley  had  helped  him  out  of 
his  despondency  and  advised  him  to  continue  his  performance  of  the 
■extei-nal  duties  of  religion.  At  a  time  when  he  was  tempted  to  abandon 
them  and  give  over  the  struggle  in  despair,  Charles  Wesley  lent  him  a 
book  to  read,  entitled,  the  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  from 
which  he  learned  that  "  a  man  may  go  to  church,  say  his  prayers,  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian ; "  and  this  book, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
him  into  the  experience  of  saving  grace.  "  Holding  the  book  in  my 
iand,"  he  says,  "  I  thus  addressed  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth : — 

" '  Lord,  if  I  am  not  a  Christian,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  show  me 
what  Christianity  is,  that  I  may  not  be  damned  at  last.'  I  read  a 
little  further,  and  discovered  that  they  who  know  any  thing  of  religion 
know  it  is  a  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God — Christ  found  in  the 
heart.     0,  what  a  ray  of  divine  light  did  then  break  in  upon  my  soul ! 

"  I  know  the  place :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  superstitious,  but  whenever 
I  go  to  Oxford  I  cannot  help  running  to  the  spot  where  Jesus  Christ 
first  revealed  himself  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  new  birth."  This  was  in 
the  year  1T35,  when  Whitefield  was  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

Cool-headed,  cool-hearted  rationalists  will  certainly  scofE  at  such  a 
radical,  terrible,  glorious  conversion  as  that  of  George  Whitefield. 
Half-way-covenant  believers,  whose  sluggish  souls  were  never  stirred 
to  the  depths,  perhaps  because  their  souls  have  no  depths  to  be 
stirred,  will  say  that  this  man  was  the  victim  of  a  pious  delusion ; 
materialists  will  call  his  supernatural  experience  a  case  of  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  they  who  through  faith  have  been  made  "  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature  "  will  understand  the  mystery  and  pray  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  experiences  among  both  ministry  and  people. 

The  decided  character  of  Whitefield's  testimony  concerning  his 
■conversion  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  occurring,  as  it  does,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  Assurance  of  Faith  was  very  rarely  heard. 
Whitefield  was  saved  so  gloriously  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact.     Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  profess- 
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ing  Cliristians  are  in  doubt  about  their  experience  of  saving  grace  is- 
to  be  found  in  tbe  fact  tbat  tbeir  experience  of  grace  really  amountfr 
to  so  little  ?  Yea  or  nay,  this  certainly  is  true,  that  all  tbe  great  souls- 
wbom  God  has  set  to  be  leaders  in  Ms  Church  have  passed  through  the 
same  deep  convictions,  and  fought  the  same  desperate  battles  with  the- 
powers  of  darkness,  as  those  recorded  of  this  ApoUos  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  have  not  only  been  baptized  with  water,  but  also  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  that  the  "Wesleys  came  into  the  experi-^ 
ence  of  the  new  birth.  They  approached  it  with  scholarly  research,. 
Whitefield  with  absolute  desperation ;  they  were  gentlemen,  he  was 
only  a  poor,  despised  servitor  who  felt  himself  unworthy  of  their 
notice ;  they  were  teachers  and  in  holy  orders,  he  was  a  poor,  broken- 
hearted devotee,  lost  in  the  abyss  of  his  own  depravity,  and  only  crying- 
out  for  God ;  they  were  Pharisees,  he  was  a  publican — and  of  course- 
he  came  into  the  kingdom  long  before  them. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Clnb  were  orthodox.  They 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  flavored  with 
mysticism  and  somewhat  tainted  with  popery.  John  Wesley,  as  has- 
been  seen,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in  the  theology  of  his  dissent- 
ing grandfather  Dr.  Annesley,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  his  father  was  a  champion.  Besides  these,  Mrs. 
"Wesley  held  certain  views  of  her  own ;  as,  for  instance,  she  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  of  a  part  of  the  human  race  to- 
etemal  glory,  and  reprobation  of  the  remainder  to  eternal  woe ;  and 
taught  her  son  to  believe  that  this  inference  of  the  Westminster  doctors- 
was  a  slander  against  the  justice  of  God.  The  whole  Wesley  family- 
accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  best  statement  of  theoretical 
religion ;  so  also  did  the  Holy  Club,  and  they  strove  after  inward  holi- 
ness  by  the  practice  of  outward  morality  and  by  the  help  of  all  th& 
means  of  grace  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge. 

What  was  the  fault  of  all  this  ? 

l^one  at  all ;  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  was  only  one  side- 
of  the  subject — the  human  side ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  train  and  de- 
velop the  old  nature  into  a  state  of  holiness,  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  new  nature  which  is  born  of  God ;  it  was  trying  to  turn  the 
carnal  mind  from  its   enmity  toward   God,  instead  of  displacing  it 
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Tvitli  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ;  it  was  cultivating  the  cori-upt  tree 
so  as  to  make  it  bring  forth  good  fruit ;  it  was  going  abont  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  whereby  they  overlooked  the  righteousness 
that  is  by  faith. 

In  those  days,  while,  as  Bunyan  has  it,  Mr.  Wesley  was  in  charge 
■of  Mr.  Legality,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  work : — 

"  I  preached  much,  but  saw  no  fruit  of  my  labor.  Indeed,  it  coxild 
not  be  that  I  should,  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance 
nor  of  beheving  in  the  Gospel ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom 
I  preached  were  behevers,  and  that  many  of  them  needed  no  repentai.ce." 
IS^evertheless,  while  those  who  could  not  comprehend  him  called  him 
■"  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,"  his  outward  piety  was  the  admiration  of 
the  pious,  as  well  as  the  despair  of  the  profane.  As  a  High-Church- 
man of  the  most  ultra  sort,  "Wesley  believed  that  one  who  had  been 
baptized  by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
•or  of  the  Church  of  Home  was  thereby  made  a  Christian,  and  the  chief 
■difference  he  saw  in  such  persons  was  in  the  degree  of  their  faithful- 
ness to  the  vows  taken  by  godfathers  and  godmothers  on  their  behaK. 
Hepentance  with  him  was  synonymous  with  reformation,  that  is, 
repentance  toward  one's  self  and  his  own  past  life  instead  of  repent- 
ance toward  God ;  faith  with  him  signified  holding  correct  i-eligious 
opinions,  and  being  in  fellowship  with  the  Established  Church ;  but  of 
that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  claims  him  as  a  personal 
and  present  Saviour  the  Holy  Club  had  a  vevj  faint  conception. 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  they  understood  to  be  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  spiritual  glow  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  divine 
approbation,  instead  of  tlie  inter-communion  between  the  soul  of  the 
regenerated  believer  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  he  assures 
them  of  their  having  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

"The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,"  saith  the 
apostle,  "  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ; "  and  again,  "  For  by  one 
■offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified,  whereof 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  witness  to  us."  But  the  Holy  Club  looked  for  a 
perfecting  themselves  by  themselves,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  sought  for  a  sense  of  God's  smile  upon  the  success  of  their 
■efforts  to  please  him.  They  made  a  splendid  effort  to  attain  salvation 
3iy  law,  and  they  came  as  near  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  any  class  of  men  since 
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tlie  world  began ;  tliey  were  admirable  specimens  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  piety;  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  isr 
greater  than  they.  The  whole  land  was  blatant  with  heresy  and 
reeking  with  vice,  and  they  determined  to  oppose  the  tide. 

With  what « 

With  exhortations ;  with  condemnations  of  sin ;  with  sacraments  and 
Hturgies ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  power  of  pious  example. 

No  wonder  they  failed.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  man  to  lift  himself. 
Even  their  miserable  parish  in  Bocardo,  on  which  they  spent  so  much 
time  and  money,  was  little  credit  to  them,  for  the  poor  debtors  took 
their  alms,  listened  to  their  prayers  and  preaching,  and  relapsed  into 
brawling  and  fighting  again  as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  The  preacher 
was  not  yet  converted  himself ;  how,  then,  could  he  be  expected  to 
strengthen  his  brethren?  Only  Whitefield,  out  of  this  whole  com- 
pany of  Oxford  devotees,  had  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  self-right- 
eousness, and  found  his  way  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Why  was  he  thus  favored  above  the  rest  ? 

Evidently  because  he  was  the  first  to  reach  the  point  of  absolute- 
despair  of  being  able  to  save  himself. 

The  Holy  Club  Broken  Up. — Not  long  after  his  conver- 
sion Whitefield,  prostrated  in  body  by  his  terrible  straggles  of  soul, 
left  Oxford  for  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Gloucester ;  Gambold  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  a  curate  in  the  httle  village  of  Stanton-Har- 
court;  Broughton  went  up  to  London  as  curate  at  The  Tower  ,- 
Ingham  took  a  curacy  in  Essex ;  the  two  Wesleys  went  up  to 
Westminster,  where  their  brother  Samuel  resided ;  Hervey  went  home 
to  Hardingstone,  and  for  a  season  Oxford  was  clear  of  its  Methodists. 

Had  the  fire  burned  out  1 

ISTot  at  all.  God  was  only  scattering  the  brands  that  he  might  set 
tlie  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

The  subsequent  careers  of  the  different  members  of  the  Holy 
Club  are  various ;  some  of  them  painful,  William  Morgan  was  the 
first  to  represent  the  Club  above,  he  having,  shortly  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, fallen  into  a  melancholy  or  mania  which  presently  resulted  in  his- 
death.  Charles  Kinchin,  a  lovely  character,  soon  followed  liim. 
James  Hervey  will  be  loved  and  honored  as  one  of  the  brightest 
(■\:im])les  of  Christian  living,  and  the  author  of  "The  Meditations,"  one= 
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of  the  sweetest  devotional  compositions  in  the  English  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  High-Churchism  of  Clayton  was  a  serious  blot  on 
his  clerical  career.  Bronghton's  usefnlness  was  crippled  and  cut  short  by 
his  imperfect,  stunted,  stereotyped  views  of  Christian  truth.  Westley 
Hall,  who  married  one  of  the  Wesley  sisters,  was  a  disgrace  both  to 
his  family  and  the  Church ;  though  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  he 
died  a  penitent.  John  Whitelamb,  another  of  Wesley's  brothers-in- 
law,  sank  down  into  an  ecclesiastical  village  drone.  Gambold  was  a 
good  man,  though  injured  by  the  visionary  and  fanciful  notions  of  the 
Moravians.  Ingham  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  successful 
evangelists,  whose  work  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of 
souls  throughout  England  and  Ireland ;  but  by  reason  of  certain  ill- 
judged  connections  which  he  formed,  his  last  days  were  not  his  best. 
From  year  to  year  this  band  of  brothers,  the  Oxford  Methodists, 
drifted  further  and  further  apart  in  their  views  of  doctrine  and 
Church  government,  and  at  length  were  even  brought  into  painful  col- 
Usion  with  each  other ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Hall,  they  were  all 
sincere,  earnest,  laborious  ministers  of  Christ,  while  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  liave  attained  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which 
will  render  their  fame  immortal. 
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A  Soul  to  be  Saved. — It 

was  John  Wesley's  intention  after 
he  had  obtained  his  Fellowship  at 
Lincoln  College  to  spend  his  life  at 
Oxford  in  efforts  to  save  his  soul. 
This  was  all  the  time  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  He  studied  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  save  his 
soul ;  he  fasted  and  prayed  to  save 
his  soul ;  he  preached  in  churches 
and  taught  in  prisons  to  save  his 
soul;  he  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked  to  save  his  soul ; 
he  led  a  life  of  severity  and  self- 
mortification  and  made  himself  the 
object  of  ridicule  and  abuse  to  save 
his  soul.  Poor  man!  He  had  a 
troublesome  soul  on  his  hands,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
His  old  father,  now  about  to  die, 
greatly  desired  John  to  succeed  him  in  the  Epworth  rectorship,  but 
tlie  son  resisted  all  his  fatherly  entreaties  on  the  plea  that  he  could 
s-dve  Ms  soul  better  at  Oxford  than  at  Epwortli.  His  father  then 
urged  that  his  ordination  vows  made  it  liis  duty  to  take  a  parish  as 
«oon  as  one  could  be  had ;  whereupon  he  yielded  the  point,  for  duty 
Avas,  with  him,  the  end  of  all  argument,  and  applied  for  the  Epworth 
"  living ; "  but  his  overmuch  severity  in  religion  had  reached  the  ears 
of  certain  men  who  had  the  power  of  influencing  the  appointment, 
and  liis  apphcation  was  refused.  Now  his  way  was  clear;  he  could 
.stay  in  Oxford,  give  himself  up  to   pious  studies  and  labors,  be  a 
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Methodist  of  the  saintliest  sort,  and,  somehow  or  other,  manage  to  save 
his  soul. 

The  Colony  of  Georgia.— On  the  25th  of  April,  1T35, 
Samuel  Wesley  died,  and  after  the  burial  his  son  0  ohn  went  up  to 
London,  where  a  strange  experience  awaited  him. 

Just  at  this  time  the  project  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  (after- 
ward General)  for  colonizing  a  crowd  of  poor  debtors,  who  bj  his 
influence  had  been  released  fi"om  the  prisons  of  England,  was  receiving 
much  attention.  Those  were  the  days  of  harsh  government.  The 
gallows  was  the  penalty  for  petty  thefts ;  thousands  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  rotted  in  prison  for  the  misfortune  of  being  poor;  a  small 
debt  was  quite  enough  to  expose  a  struggling  debtor  to  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  and  an  indiscreet  bargain  doomed  many  a  well-meaning 
dupe  to  lifelong  confinement ;  for,  once  within  the  walls  of  a  debtors' 
prison,  a  poor  wretch  was  often  as  completely  lost  to  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  in  his  grave. 

Oglethorpe,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  tliis  great  abuse, 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
English  prisons,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  a  large  number  of  debt- 
ors were  released  from  confinement  and  restored  to  light  and  liberty. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  people,  to  whom,  indeed,  the 
prison  had  opened  its  doors,  but  against  whom  all  other  doors  were 
now  shut  ? 

There  was  still  a  small  strip  of  sea-coast  in  America  which  had  not 
been  "  granted  "  to  any  body,  bounded  by  the  Savannah  Eiver  on  the 
north  and  the  Altamaha  on  the  south ;  and  here,  by  royal  charter,  was 
located  the  Colony  of  Georgia ;  the  country  being  vested  in  a  board  of 
twenty -one  trustees  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  "in  trust  for  the 
poor."  The  sum  of  thirty-six  thousand  poimds  was  raised  by  public 
subscription  to  aid  this  popular  charity,  ten  thousand  of  it  being  a 
donation  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1733,  the  first  ship-load  of  superfluous  English  poverty,  comprising 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  with  Oglethorpe  at  their  head, 
landed  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the(  beautiful  city  of  Savannah. 

The  next  year  their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  company  of 
persecuted  Protestants  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany,  whose  afflictions 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
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of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  led  to  the  proposal  to  settle  them  also 
in  Georgia ;  which  kind  offer  they  joyfully  accepted,  and  soon  became 
a  thriving  community,  fearing  God  and  loving  one  anotlier.  Three 
other  sliip-loads  of  emigrants  subsequently  reached  the  colony  ;  one  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  one  of  Moravians,  while  the  third  was  a  mixed 
multitude,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  accounts  of  this  open 
door  into  a  new  world,  and  with  whom  Oglethoi-pe  returned  a  second 
time  to  America,  taking  with  him  the  pious  young  "  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College  "  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 

John  "Wesley  was  sent  out  to  Georgia  by  the  Society  above-men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  missionary  chaplain,  at  a  salary  of  £50  a  year.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Charles  "Wesley ;  by  Ingham,  one  of 
the  Holy  Club  from  Oxford ;  and  by  a  yoimg  man  named  Delamotte, 
who  had  become  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  "Wesley,  and  who,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  family,  turned  his  back  on  a  good  business  opening  at 
home  to  become  the  servant  of  this  missionary  in  the  wilds  of  Noi-th 
America. 

But  what  has  changed  the  purpose  of  this  Oxford  devotee  ? 
Nothing.     The  purpose  is  not  changed;    only  the  mears  of  its 
accomphshment. 

Here  are  .his  own  words  relative  to  this  momentous  step  out  from 
his  beloved  Oxford  into  the  "Western  wilderness : — 

"  My  chief  motive  is  the  hope  of 
saving  my  own  soul.  I  hope  to  learn 
the  true  spnse  of  the  Gospel  by 
preaching  i|  tp  the  heathen.  They 
have  no  comments  to  constme  away 
the  text,  no  vain  philosophy  to  cor- 
rupt it,  no  luxurious,  sensual,  covet- 
ous, ambitious  expounders  to  soften 
its  unpleasing  truths.  They  have  no 
party,  no  interest  to  serve,  and  are, 
therefore,  fit  to  receive  the  Gospel  in 
its  shnplieity.  They  are  as  little  children,  humble,  -willing  to  leani, 
and  eager  to  do  the  will  of  God." 

Fine  people,  those  savages !  A  greater  amount  of  ^pions  ignorance 
and  absurdity  it  would  be  hard  to  express  in  the  same  number  of  words. 
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After  setting  forth  how  much  easier  he  cx])ccts  it  will  be  for  him 
to  lead  a  life  of  sanctity  in  the  M'ildorncss,  where  most  of  his  tempta- 
tions will  be  removed,  he  continnes  in  the  following  strain : — 

"  I  have  been  a  grievous  sinner  from  my  yonth  xip,  and  am  yet 
laden  with  foolish  and  hurtful  desires;'  but  I  am  assured,  if  I  be  once 
converted  myself,  God  will  then  employ  me  both  to  strengthen  my 
brethren  and  to  preach  his  name  to  the  Gentiles. 

"  I  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  holiness  here  wliich  I 
may  there.  I  shall  lose  nothing  I  desire  to  keep.  ...  It  will  be  no 
small  thing  to  be  able,  without  fear  of  giving  offense,  to  live  on  water 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  .  .  .  The  pomp  and  show  of  this  world 
have  no  place  in  the  wilds  of  America." 

In  all  this  ridiculous  letter  there  is  not  one  word  about  a  sense  of 
duty.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  Wesley's  own  writings, 
he  never  felt  that  God  was  sending  him  across  the  sea,  or  that  the 
American  heathen  had  any  claim  upon  him ;  it  was  only  one  of  his 
many  schemes  of  self -mortification  to  help  him  in  saving  his  soul. 

Was  it,  then,  a  delusion  of  the  devil  ? 

Judging  by  his  ridiculous  failure,  onf  might  answer.  Yes.  Judg- 
ing, also,  by  his  distinguished  unfitness  for  such  a  mission  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  it  would  be  easy  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The  Keverend  John 
Wesley  is  now  thirty-two  years  old ;  a  man  as  notable  for  sanctity 
as  he  is  eminent  for  learning.  He  is  a  great  honor  to  his  college,  and 
a  valuable  assistant  in  its  scholastic  work.  He  knows  more  of  books 
and  less  of  human  nature  than  any  other  man  in  Oxford  whose  record 
has  come  down  to  our  times;  he  is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  which  account  he  claims  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior 
order  of  mortals,  though  as  yet  he  does  not  think  liimself  in  a  state 
of  saving  grace,  and  has  only  an  official  ministry  to  offer;  and 
so  completely  is  his  common  sense  blindfolded  by  the  rituals  of  his 
Church  and  his  own  clerical  pretensions,  that  if  he  is  ever  to  amount 
to  any  thing  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  those  traditional  bandages 
must  be  torn  from  his  eyes. 

A  more  remarkable  mixture  of  learning  and  ignorance,  of  piety 
and  pretension,  of  dogmatism  and  devotion,  than  that  which  made  up 
■the  character  of  John  Wesley  at  this  transitional  period  of  his  life,  it 
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is  difficult  to  imagine.  He  is  turning  liis  back  upon  tliose  surround- 
ings and  duties  -wliicli  arc  most  congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes  and 
habits,  and  actually  anticipating  with  pleasure  a  life  among  a  crowd  of 
savages.  Civilization  has  its  vices,  which  interfere  with  his  great 
desire  for  holiness ;  he  therefore  eagerly  exchanges  it  for  barbarism, 
and  dreams  of  saving  his  soul  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  hut.  He  is 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  half  expecting,  and  wholly  willing,  to  lose 
it.  He  will  preach  for  awhile  among  the  colonists  of  Savannah,  till 
he  finds  how  to  begin  his  mission  among  the  Indians,  of  whom  he 
thinks  as  so  many  "Kttle  children,"  destitute  both  of  opinions  and 
character,  "  willing  to  learn,  and  eager  to  do  the  will  of  God ;"  and 
when  this  path  opens  before  him  he  will  bid  adieu  to  the  temptations 
of  this  vain  and  wicked  world,  and  bury  himself  in  the  woods. 

All  this  he  deliberately  chooses  to  do  without  ahy  call  of  God  to  a 
missionary  life,  without  amy  fitness  for  it  excepf  Heroism,  without  any 
love  for  it  except  what  results  from  his  misapprehension  of  it,  without 
any  especial  love  for  the  souls  to  whom  he  proposes  to  minister,  and 
without  any  clear  sense  of  love  for  God,  in  whose  name  he  is  going  to 
do  it :  he  is  simply  about  t(Fmake  a  grand  experiment,  to  see  if  some- 
thing will  not  come  of  it  that  will  help  him  to  save  his  soul. 

But  if  his  self-appointed  mission  be  only  a  piece  of  devout  self- 
righteousness,  he  fulfills  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admiration.  He  is 
traveling  the  wrong  road,  but  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  how  he 
pushes  on ;  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  but  his  Father  in 
heaven  understands  this  singular  child,  and  is  giving  him  a  chance  to 
toss  upon  the  stormy  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  dash  his  head  against  the 
trees  of  the  wilderness,  to  wade  through  swamps,  to  freeze  and  starve, 
to  be  duped  and  abused,  and  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  aU  with  the  evident  purpose  of  widening  the  scope  of  his 
vision,  driving  some  of  the  pious  conceit  out  of  him,  showing  him  how 
weak  and  contemptible  a  thing  is  merely  official  religion,  and,  withal, 
of  opening  his  understanding,  through  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
simple-minded  Moravians,  to  that  pivotal  doctrine  of  the  "Wesleyan 
revival — the  regeneration  of  the  penitent  sinner  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  arranged  that  Charles  "Wesley  should  go  out  to  Georgia -as 
the  Governor's  secretary,  and  he  now  took  orders  as  a  clergyman,  that 
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he  might  assist  his  brother  in  his  ministry.  Tlxe  two  Wesleys,  Ing- 
ham, and  Delaraotte,  made  a  solemn  agreement  in  writing  to  the  effect 
that  in  order  to  maintain  unity  among  themselves,  no  one  of  the  fonr 
should  undertake  any  thing  of  importance  without  consulting  with 
the  other  three ;  that  all  questions  should  be  decided  by  vote ;  and 
that  in  case  of  an  even  division  of  opinion  the  matter,  after  being  laid 
before  the  Lord,  should  be  decided  by  lot. 

During  the  voyage  they  were  as  methodical  and  industrious  as 
ever ;  dividing  their  time,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief  allowance  for  meals,  between 
prayers,  reading  the  Scriptures,  writing  sermons,  preaching,  catechis- 
ing the  children  on  board,  giving  persona,l  instruction  to  chosen  indi- 
viduals among  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  attendance  upon  the 
daily  religious  services  of  the  Moravians,  who,  with  their  bishop,  Da- 
vid Nitschmann,  were  going  out  to  join  their  brethren  in.  Georgia. 

On  one  occasion  the  ship  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and  the  sea 
broke  over  the  deck  while  the  Moravians  were  singing  their  evening 
hymn.    The  other  passengei-s  screamed  with  terror,  but  the  Moravians 
calmly  sang  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     After  the  service  was 
over,  Wesley  said  to  one  of  them ; — 
"  Were  you  not  afraid  ? " 
"  I  thank  God,  no,"  was  his  reply, 
"  But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid  ? " 
"  1^0.     Our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 
This  incident  made  a  profound  impression  upon  Wesley's  mind, 
for  he  records  it  in  his  Journal  with  the  remark,  "  This  is  the  most 
glorious  day  which  I  have  ever  seen." 

These  Moravians  were  "regular"  Christians,  having  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  according  to  the 
English  and  the  Romish  ritual ;  therefore  John  Wesley  with  a  clear 
conscience  joined  in  their  worship  of  God,  which  he  would  by  no 
means  have  done  had  they  been  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Quakers. 
They  wer  i  far  in  advance  of  him  in  the  experience  of  salvation,  and 
he  had  the  sense  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  confess  it,  and  also  to 
ask  advice  of  their  chief  men  in  respect  to  the  work  he  had  laid  out 
for  himself  in  America. 

The  v(>jage  from  Cowes  to 'the  Savannah  River  was  made  in  tifty- 
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seven  days,  during  wliicli  Oglethorpe  treated  the  missionaries  with 
great  kindness.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  the  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen on  board  took  liberties  with  "Wesley  and  his  friends,  Ogle- 
thorpe indignantly  exclaimed,  "  What  mean  you,  sii-s  ?  Do  you  take 
those  gentlemen  for  tithe-pig  parsons?  They  are  gen,tlemen  of  learn-  * 
ing  and  respectability.  They  are  my  friends,  and  whoever  offers  an 
affront  to  them  insults  me."  This  was  quite  enough,  and  thereafter 
the  Methodists  were  treated  with  respect. 


A  AVord  in  Season.— Oglethorpe  was  irritable,  but  noble- 
hearted  and  generous.  One  day  Wesley,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in 
the  General's  cabin,  entered  to  inquire  the  cause ;  on  which  the  angry 
soldier  cried : 

"  Exciise  me,  Mr.  Wesley ;  I  have  met  with  a  provocation  too 
great  to  bear.     This  villain,  Grimaldl,  [an  Italian  servant,]  has  drunk 
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nearly  the  wliole  of  my  Cyprus  wine,  the  only  wine  that  agrees  with 
me,  and  several  dozens  of  which  I  had  provided  for  myself.  But  I 
am  determined  to  bo  revenged.  The  rascal  shall  be  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  be  carried  to  the  man-of-war ;  for  I  never  forgive." 

"Then,"'  said  Wesley,  with  great  calmness  and  gentleness,  "I 
hope,  sir,  y  ju  never  sin." 

Oglethorpe  was  confounded.  His  vengeance  was  gone.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  keys  and  threw  them 
at  Grimakli,  saying,  "  There,  villain !  take  my  keys,  and  behave  better 
for  the  future." 

IVesley's  Scholarship. — The  remarkable  powers  of-  mind 
possessed  by  John  Wesley  are  indicated  by  these  facts :  There  was  a, 
large  numbcrof  German-speaking  people  among  the  shi^j's  company, 
his  Moravian  friends  and  others,  and;  ho  at' once  commenced  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  that  he  might  converse  with,  and  preach  to, 
them.  When  he  reached  Savannah  ho  discovered  some  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  also,  and  toward  the  close  of  liis  polyglot  mission  we  find 
hiin  publicly  as  well  as  privately  instructing  them  all  in  their  own 
tongues. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Sunday  appointments  at  Savannah : — 

"  1.'  English  prayers  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  six. 

"  2.  Italian  prayers  at  nine. 

"3.  A  sermon  and  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  English,  from 
half-past  ten  to  about  half-past  twelve. 

"4.  The  service  for  the  French  at  one;  including  prayers,  psalms, 
and  Scripture  exposition. 

"5.  The  catechising  of  the -children  at  two. 

"  6.  Tilt  third  English  service  at  three. 

"  1.  After  this  a  meeting  in  his  own  house  for  reading,  prayer, 
and  praise. 

"8.  At  six  o'clock  the  Moravian  service  began,  which  he  was 
glad  to  attend,  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn."  * 

Besides  this  he  held  two  services  for  the  Germans  during  the  week, 
one  at  the  village  of  Hampstead  and  one  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and 
two  services  for  the  French,  at  the  village  of  Ilighgate  and  in'town.  lie 
afterward  studied  Spanish  in  order  to  converse  with  some  Spanish  Jews. 

*  Ttekman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley." 
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"Wesley's  mission  opened  prosperously.  His  census  of  liis  new 
parish  in  1737,  gives  the  number  at  five  hundred  and  eighteen  souls. 
The  only  other  settlements  in  Georgia  were  the  French  and  German 
villages  above  named,  which  lay  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south-west ; 
the  little  hamlet  called  Thunderbolt,  six  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the 
Moravian  town  of  New  Ebenezer,  nineteen  miles  distant ;  Darien,  the 
settlement  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  eighty  miles,  and  Frederica,  on 
St.  Simond's  Island,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Savannah. 

Besides  these  there  were  some  thousands  of  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Uchee  Indians  within  the  hmits  of  the  colony  ; 
a  lazy,  drunken,  gluttonous,  murderous  crew,  absolute  pagans,  sunk  in 
all  the  depths  of  savagery,  some  of  whom  would  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  at  the  white  settlements  to  trade,  to  beg,  and  to  steal ; 
but  from  first  to  last  Wesley  never  found  among  them  any  of  those 
docile  httle  children  of  nature  who  were  "  ready  to  hear,  and  eager  to 
do,  the  wiU  of  God ;"  and  never  during  the  nearly  two  years  which 
he  spent  in  America  did  he  find  how  to  make  even  a  beginning  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  them,  they  being  determined  "not  to 
hear  the  great  word  which  the  white  man  had  to  teach."  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
Europeans.  His  brother  Charles  and  Mr.  Ingham  presently  went 
with  a  few  colonists  to  lay  out  the  village  of  Frederica,  above  men- 
tioned, and  John  Wesley  and  his  devoted  follower,  Delamotte,  began 
their  pastoral  work  at  Savannah. 

Troubles  Thicken. — But  the  people  who  smiled  on  him 
because  of  his  friend,  the  Governor,  soon  began  to  frown  on  him 
because  of  himseK.  The  doctrines  and  practices  whose  rigidness  and 
severity  had  incensed  a  learned  and  church-going  community  Hke 
Oxford,  were  not  hkely  to  find  favor  among  such  a  motley  crowd  as 
that  in  Oglethorpe's  Httle  domain  of  Georgia.  He  read  morning 
and  evening  prayers  pubhcly  every  day,  preached  very  plain  and 
searching  sermons  on  Sunday,  which  cut  to  the  bone,  and  caused  a 
good  many  sinners  to  be  "  exceeding  mad  "  against  him  for  what  they 
called  his  "  satires  upon  particular  persons."  He  organized  another 
Holy  Club,  which  met  three  times  a  week  for  Scripture  reading, 
psalm-singing,  and  prayer,  and  he  and  young  Delamotte  each  set  up  a 
little  school. 
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Mr.  Tyerman,  in  his  admirable  "  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley," 
relates  this  characteristic  incident : — 

Some  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Delamotte's  school  were  too  poor  to  wear 
shoes  and  stockings,  on  which  account  those  who  could  boast  of  being 
shod  used  to  tease  them  for  going  barefoot.  The  teacher  tried  to 
correct  this  small  cruelty,  but  failed,  and  reported  his  want  of  success 
to  his  master. 

"  I  think  I  can  cure  it,"  said  Wesley,  "  and  if  you  will  exchange 
schools  with  me  I  will  try."  Accordingly,  the  next  Monday  morning 
the  teachers  exchanged  schools,  and  what  was  the  surprise  of  Wesley's 
new  scholars  to  see  their  teacher  and  minister  coming  to  school 
barefoot !  Before  the  week  was  ended  it  began  to  be  fashionable  in 
that  school  to  dispense  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  persecution  on  that  account. 

In  writing  home  to  his  mother  Mr.  Wesley  describes  his  new  home 
as  "pleasant  beyond  imagination,  and  exceedingly  healthy,"  though 
he  says  that  some  of  his  parishioners  are  already  very  angry  at  him. 

While  the  revolt  against  his  spiritual  authority  was  gathering 
strength  his  brother  and  his  friend  Ingham  were  meeting  with  similar 
trials  at  Frederica.  The  Reverend  Charles  began  by  magnifying  his 
office  and  carrying  out  his  rituahstic  notions  with  a  high  hand.  He 
also  attempted  the  practical  but  impracticable  office  of  settling  the 
quarrels  of  certain  scolding  women;  and  ia  one  way  and  another 
brought  himself  into  such  bad  odor  with  these  semi-barbarians  that 
they  actually  denied  him  a  place  to  sleep,  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  bed  on  the  ground. 

They  filled  the  ears  of  the  Governor  with  stories  against  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  secretary  was  out  of  favor  with  his  master,  where- 
upon, having  no  visible  protection,  his  few  friends  forsook  him,  he 
was  charged  with  mutiny,  and  his  life  became  so  intolerable  that 
within  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Frederica  he  dispatched 
Ingham  to  Savannah  for  advice.  The  elder  brother  made  all  haste  to 
visit  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  his  office  as  peace-maker  was  a  sad 
failure;  for  he  had  only  just  returned  to  Savannah  when  Charles 
made  his  appearance  there,  having  been  actually  put  to  flight  by  the 
outrageous  treatment  of  his  parishioners.  The  brothers  then  ex- 
changed their  fields  of  labor,  but  in  a  month  and  a  day  John  Wesley, 
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also,  was  forced  to  abandon  liis  cure  of  souls  at  Frederica  and  to 
return  to  Savannah,  having  been,  as  he  says,  "betrayed,  scorned,  and 
insulted  by  those  I  had  most  labored  to  serve." 

After  five  months  Charles  'Weslej  returned  to  England  to  beg  for 
re-enforcements,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Ingham  followed 
him,  having  accomplished  literally  nothing  of  all  the  pious  purposes 
with  whicli  they  set  out.  John  Wesley  and  his  faithful  Delamotte 
remained  for  another  year,  when  they,  too,  were  glad  to  escape  under 
circumstances  which  his  enemies  for  a  hundred  years  have  used  to 
traduce  Wesley's  character  and  belittle  his  fame. 

During, tlic  second  year,  in  spite  of  the  sad  experience  lie  had  suf- 
fered, Jolin  AVcslcy  Icept  on  in  his  course  of  Iligh-chm'ch  dogmatism.- 
With  him  a  direction  set  down  in  the  Prayer  Book  was  in  those  days 
almost  as  binding  as  a  text  of.  Scripture ;  and  by  both  these  books,  not 
by  either  without  the  other,  ho  determined  to  stand  or  fall.  lie  in- 
sisted on  baptizing  infants  by  immersion  unless  it  was  declared  by  the 
parents  that  they  were  too  feeble  to  bear  it ;  he  would  not  allow  per- 
sons to  stand  as  godfathers  and  godmothers  who  did  not  certify  that 
they  liad  received  the  Holy  Communion;  he  refused  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  those  who  did  not  give  pi-evious  notice  of  their  intention  to 
present  themselves ;  his  visitation  from  house  to  house  was  looked 
upon  as  a  systematic  espionage;  and  it  was  charged  that  he  attempted 
to  establish  a  system  of  confessions,  fasts,  and  other  religious  mortifi- 
cations, which,  though  well  enough  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  wore  not  at  all  agi-eeable  to  these  Savan- 
nah colonists,  whom  their  zealous  minister  was  trying  either  to  lead  or 
drive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  rigidly  excluded  all  Dissenters 
from  the  Holy  Communion  until  they  gave  up  their  principles  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  rebaptized  by  him;  nevertheless  he  received  Roman 
Catholics  as  good  and  regular  Christians,  on  which  account  his  ene- 
mies denoimced  him  as  a  Romanist  in  disguise. 

In  Georgia,  says  Tyerman,  "  Wesley  was  treating  Dissenters  with 
the  supercilious  tyranny  of  a  High-church  bigot."  He  watched  Ins 
flock  too  clpsely  to  suit  their  notions  of  liberty ;  he  used  his  influence 
with  the  Governor  to  have  strict  laws  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  out- 
ward morality;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  he  cross  the  tastes  and  temper 
of  the  motley  crowd,  that  certain  of  the  baser  sort  were  actually  ready 
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to  kill  liim.  One  stout  virago  invited  liira  into  her  house,  and,  liaving 
overpowered  liim — for  Wesley  was  a  small,  weak  man — she  cut  off  alj 
the  long  auburn  locks  from  one  side  of  his  head,  leaving  the  otlici-  side 
uutonched ;  and  the  persecuted  man,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of 
his  sufferings  for  the  truth's  sake,  actually  ajjpeared  in  the  jjulpit  with 
his  hair  in  this  one-sided  condition. 

In  January,  1131,  AVesley  and  Delaraotte  paid  another  visit  to  Fred- 
erica,  where  they  arrived,  after  having  lost  their  way  in  the  woods, 
waded  breast  deep  in  swamps,  and  slept  on  the  ground  in  their  wet 
clothes,  which  were  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning.     But  the  people  of 
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that  wretched  settlement  wei-e  as  un tractable  as  ever,  and,  after  spend- 
ing some  twenty  days  among  them,  during  which  his  life  was  repeated- 
ly threatened,  Wesley  left  the  place  forever,  and  returned  to  face  his 
enemies  at  Savannah,  who  were  preparing  a  long  indictment  against 
him.  '  ; 

"  An  Escape  from  Matrimony." — To  make  matters  worse, 
Wesley  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  and  aecoraplished  young  lady, 
who  had  first  sought  his  help  in  learning  the  French  language,  and, 
later,  Ins  instruction  in  religion.     She  was  the  niece  of  the  wife  of 
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one  Thomas  Oauston,  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  who  had  so  far  won 
the  good  opinion  of  Governor  Oglethorpe  as  to  be  made  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  colony,  which  office  he  administered  with  the  most  ridic- 
ulous state  and  dignity. 

For  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  two  young  people  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  Causton,  who  acted  as  the  young  lady's  guardian,  was  pleased 
with  the  match,  the  Governor  did  all  he  could  to  help  it  on,  the  lady 
herself  was  an  apt  scholar,  if  not  in  her  French,  at  least  in  her  piety, 
and  when  her  clerical  lover  fell  sick  she  nursed  him  as  faithfully  as  if 
she  had  been  his  wife  already.  Thus  the  poor  missionaiy  had  one  ray 
of  sunshine  in  his  dark  and  stormy  sky.  But,  alas  for  him !  This 
learned  gentleman,  who  in  after  years  developed  so  great  a  knowledge 
of  men,  never  could  undei-stand  a  woman.  He  was  quite  impressible 
to  female  charms ;  used  while  at  Oxford  to  write  pious  letters  to  high- 
born ladies  signing  himself  "Gyms,"  and  addressing  them  by  like 
fanciful  titles: — chief  of  whom  was  "Aspasia,"  whose  real  name 
was  Mary  GranviUe,  a  niece  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  beautiful,  wealthy, 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  was  half  captivated  by  the  extraordinary 
learning,  piety,  and  courtesy  of  the  chief  of  the  Oxford  Methodists. 
But  "  sometlung  happened  " — nobody  knows  wliat — and  John  "Wesley 
was  still  a  bachelor ;  a  little  lonely,  perhaps,  and  well  he  might  be  in 
such  a  wretched  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 

Miss  Sophia  Christiana  Hopkcy  was  a  proper  young  person,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  turn  of  mind,  as  anxious  to  learn  as  Wesley 
was  to  teach — the  most  promising  lamb  in  all  Ms  troublesome  flock ; 
and  this  young  missionary  did  just  what  almost  any  other  man  might 
have  done  in  a  similar  case,  that  is  to  say,  he  bestowed  a  larger  amount 
of  pastoral  care  on  this  sweet  parishioner  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  suffered  her  to  capture  what  there  was  left  of  his  heart. 

But  his  pupil,  Delamotte,  for  some  reason  or  other  was  displeased 
with  the  drift  of  affairs,  and  ventured  to  ask  his  master  if  he  really 
meant  to  marry  the  girl ;  whereupon  "Wesley,  who  in  such  matters 
was  ever  of  a  doubtful  mind,  laid  the  subject  before  his  friends,  the 
Moravian  elders.  Delamotte  was  too  active  in  the  business,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  appeared  to  submit  his  case  be- 
fore the  synod  of  Moravians  he  found  his  pupil  already  there  among 
them. 
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"  Will  yon  abide  by  our  decision  ? "  asked  Bishop  Nitschmann. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  "Wesley,  after  some  hesitation. 

"  Then  we  advise  yoit,"  said  Nitschmann,  "  to  proceed  no  further 
in  the  matter." 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  responded  Wesley ;  and  from  that 
time,  says  Moore,  one  of  his  biographers,  "he  avoided  every  thing 
that  tended  to  continue  the  intimacy  with  Miss  Ilopkey,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  caution  toward  her ;"  a  course  of  conduct  which 
might  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  entered  upon  it  earlier. 

In  Mr.  Wesley's  counsels  to  young  Methodist  preachers  he  lays 
dovni  this  rule  :  "  Take  no  step  toward  marriage  without  consulting 
with  your  brethren ;"  a  piece  of  extra  scriptural  advice  which  certainly 
was  not  supported  by  his  experience  in  this  case,  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  had  consulted  with  the  brethren  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  might  have  saved  himself  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  by  publicly 
submitting  this  delicate  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Moravian  elders, 
and  blindly  binding  himself  to  obey  their  will,  he  committed  the 
supreme  blunder  in  that  list  of  absurdities  which  make  up  the  record 
of  his  mission  to  America. 

Of  course  the  lady  was  indignant  that  her  priestly  lover,  having 
won  her,  should  ask  the  Moravian  brethren  whether  or  no  he  might 
take  her,  and  she  showed  her  resentment  by  immediately  marrying 
another  man,  one  Williamson,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal, 
expresses  this  somewhat  spiteful  opinion  : — 

"  March  8.  Miss  Sophy  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  Williamson,  a  per- 
son not  remarkable  for  handsomeness,  neither  for  greatness,  neither 
for  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  sense,  and,  least  of  all,  for  religion." 

Tour  days  afterward  they  were  married,  and  of  this  event  the 
afflicted  lover  wi-ites :  "  What  thou  doest,  O  Lord,  I  know  not  now,  but 
I  shall  know  hereafter."  That  he  was  deeply  wounded  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  in  looking  back  upon  that 
sad  experience  he  says :  "  I  was  pierced  through  as  with  a  sword.  But 
our  comfort  is,  He  that  made  the  heart  can  heal  the  heart."  It 
never  for  one  moment  appears  to  enter  his  mind  what  grief  lie  may 
have  caused  the  young  lady  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  opinions  of  men 
that  had  no  right  to  judge  the  case  at  all,  and  his  pious  resignation  is 
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a  poor  atonement  for  his  manifest  unfaitlifnlness  to  tlie  woman  he 
toved,  whose  affections  he  had  sought,  and  who,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, was  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  wife. 

If  this  had  been  the  only  unfortunate  experience  of  this  kind  in 
the  career  of  the  great  Methodist  it  might  be  possible  to  accept  the 
above  pions  expressions  as  evidence  of  an  exqiiisito  agony,  of  life-long 
martyrdom,  in  consequence  of  his  half-formed  judgment  that  a  priest 
ought  riot  to  marry,  at  least,  not  without  the  approval  of  his  brethren-; 
biit  this  was  liis  third  love  affair,*  and  he  afterward  had  two  more 
rather  notable  ones,  as  we  shall  see,  the  last  of  which  resulted  in  a 
hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage ;  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  be  very 
much  moved  by  these  soiTOwf ul  words,  or  even  to  charge  over  to  the 
Lord  what  was  the  plain  i-osiilt  of  his  own  misdoing.  A  heart  once 
broken  may  be  an  object  of  tender  sympathy,  but  a  heart  broken 
several  times  over,  even  though  it '  be  the  heart  of  John  "Wesley,  is 
somehow  suggestive  of  fi'ailty,  as  well  as  of  affection. 

Miss  Sophy  declares  that  when  "Wesley  learned  of  her  engagement 
to  Williamson  he  renewed  his  addresses  in  the  most  vehement' man- 
ner, and  even  ofEered'to  give  up  some  of  his  severe,  II igh-chlirch  pracr 
tices,  on  account  of  which  he  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists, 
and  to  settle  down  with  her  at  Savannah !  f — the  personal  character 
of  this  lady  is  highly  praised  by  Mr.  "Wesley's  chief  biographer,  who 
accepts  her  statement  without  conti'adiction — but  after  such  behavior 
there  was  no  pardon  possible. '  Besides,  she  was  now  pledged  to  another, 
and,  if  "Wesley  was  willing  to  break  his  row  to  the  Moravians,  Miss 
Sophy  would  not  break  hers  to  h'er  affianced  husband. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read  in  the  solemn  pages  of  some  of 
"Wesley's  biographers  the  grave  surmises  of  what  calamities  would  have 
befallen  if  he  had  not  "  escaped  "  from  this,  arid  that,  and  the  other  love 
affair ;  how  he  would  in  one  case  have  settled  into  a  mere  country  par- 
son, in  another  have  come  to  be  a  life-long  missionary  to  the  Georgia 
Indians,  etc.  As  if  the  Lord  could  not  make  use  of  John  "Wesley 
married  as  well  as  John  Wesley  single  I  Is  not  matrimony  a  means 
of  grace?  And  has  not  God  been  able  to  make  great  use  of  other 
married  men  ? 

If  there  is  any  blessedness  in  "  escaping "  from  impending  matri- 
•  "  The  liivjng  W«slej,"  by  Dr,  Eino.        f  Tyermas's  "  Life  and  Timea  of  Wesley,"  p.  1-49. 
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mony  to  Tvliicli  lie  by  Ins  own  conduct  M'as  repeatedly  "exposed," 
tlien  Jolm  AVeslcy  is  entitled  to  be  congratulated  on  liis  good  for- 
tune ;  but  sensible  men,  and  all  women  ■whatever,  arc  more  likely  to 
look  on  sncli  -halting  between  two  opinions  as  an  evidence  of  pitiful 
■wealcness  instead  of  providential  protection.  And  why,  on  the  latter 
supposition,  was  he  suffered  at  last  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  widow 
Vazeille,  who  used  actually  to  tear  his  hair? 

'  Mrs.  "Williamson  was  still  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  when,  some 
'months  after  her  marriage,  he  gave  her  some  pastoral  reproof,  and  at 
another  time  publicly  repelled  her  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  her  hus- 
band and  her  former  guardian  took  up  the  quarrel,  framed  the  indict- 
ment above  mentioned,  and  cited  the  missionary  to  appear  before  his 
high  mightiness,  Mr.  Chief  Magistrate  Causton  for  trial,  on  the  charge 
of  various  priestly  tyi"annies,  and  especially  for  the  affront  to  Mrs. 
"Williamson,  whose  husband  sued  for  damages  for  defamation  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  whole  colony  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  said,  of  course,  tliat 
Mr.  "Wesley  had  refused  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  lady  because  she  liad 
refused  to  marry  him ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  given  her  the 
iEucliarist  several  times  since  her  mamage,  and  that  the  reason  of  liis 
refusal  on  this  occasion  was,  that  she  did  not  give  notice  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubi'ic  in  the  Prayer  Book,  of  her  intention  to  present  herself 
at  the  Lord's  table,  and,  therefore,  his  act  could  not  bo  understood  in 
the  light  of  a  public  defamation  of  her  Christian  cliaracter  and  stand- 
ing ;  the  more  because  he  had  treated  several  other  persons  in  the 
same  way.  To  the  other  charges  he  replied  tliat  the  acts  complained 
of  were  .ecclesiastical  in  their  character,  and  over  such  cases  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Causton's  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Savannah  had  found  a  true  bill  against  him. 
•  In  the  action  for  damages  he  prepared  to  defend  himself,  and 
demanded  an  early  trial,  but  it  was  put  over  from  time  to  time  on 
various  pretexts ;  and  after  the  seventh  postponement,  the  plaintiff, 
finding  he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor  be  of  any  use  as  a  minister 
under  such  conditions,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  announced  his  purpose 
of  returning  to  England. 

Upon  this  the  magistrates  demanded  that  he  should  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  when  wanted,  but  Wesley  still  dcticd  tiieii-  autliority, 
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and  in  return  they  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  person  to  assist  him  in  so  doing. 
They  also  brought  another  minister  to  perform  service  in  the  parish, 
a  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  chaplain  to  some  soldiers  at  Frederica ;  and 
thus  practically  supplanted  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  office. 

Wesley's  Fareirell  to  Georgia. — That  same  evening 
"Wesley,  with  four  other  fugitives,  who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for 
getting  away,  started  in  an  open  boat  for  Port  Eoyal,  in  South 
Carolina ;  which  place  they  reached  after  hard  toiling  and  rowing  by 
sea,  and  great  hardships  by  land,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1737.  On 
the  8th  Mr.  Delamotte  rejoined  his  master,  at  Port  Royal,  when  they 
took  a  small  craft  and  started  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th.  On  the  22d  John  "Wesley  bade  a  long  good-bye 
to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  North  America,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  reached  England,  only  one  day  after  George  "Whitefield  had 
set  sail  for  the  very  colony  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave. 

It  appears  that  when  their  much-abused  minister  had  actually  gone 
and  left  them,  some  of  his  old  parishioners  began  to  feel  more  kindly 
toward  him,  and  managed  to  find  a  good  word  to  say  of  him  to  his 
friend  "Wliitefield,  when  he  arrived ;  for  Mr.  "Wliitefield,  in  a  letter 
from  Georgia,  says:  "The  good  Mr.  John  "Wesley  has  done  in 
America  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very  precious  among  the 
people,  and  he  haa  laid  a  foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor 
devils  win  ever  be  able  to  shake." 

Foimdation  of  what  ?  Neither  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  any  one  else  haa 
ever  been  able  to  tell. 

Mr.  Wesley  himself  writes  in  a  different  strain. 

"  Many  reasons  I  have  to  bless  God  for  my  having  been  carried  to 
America,  contrary  to  all  my  preceding  resolutions.  Hereby  I  trvist 
he  hath  in  some  measure  humbled  me  and  proved  me,  and  shown 
me  what  was  in  my  heart.  I  went  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indians ;  but  0,  who  shall  convert  me  ?  .  .  . 

"  This,  then,  I  have  learned  in  the  ends  of  the  earth — that  I  am 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  abominable ;  .  .  .  that  my  own  works,  my  own  sufferings, 
my  own  righteousness,  are  so  far  from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended 
God,  so  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  the  least  of  those  sins 
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vhicli  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  that  the  most 
specious  of  them  need  an  atonement  themselves  or  they  cannot  abide 
his  righteous  judgment.  ...  I  have  no  hope  but  that  if  I  seek  I  shall 
find  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
l)ut  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith."  This  strong  statement  he  afterward  modified 
by  remarking  that  even  then  he  had  "  the  faith  of  a  servant,  but  not 
•of  a  son." 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  learn  wisdom  from  his  own  mistakes ; 
-and  such  a  man  was  John  Wesley.  When  he  set  out  for  Georgia  he 
was  brave  enough  to  face  all  manner  of  death  if  thereby  he  could 
save  his  soul ;  when  he  returned  he  had  the  added  courage  to  confess 
himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Then  he  was  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  save  his  own  soul ;  now  he  is  crying  out  to  the  Lord  to  save  it 
for  him. 

He  was  also  in  a  way  to  be  cured  of  his  dogmatism,  though  the 
progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In 
referring  to  his  refusing  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  godly  man  at  Sa- 
vannah because  he  had  not  been  bapti^ied  by  a  minister  of  his  own 
order,  "Wesley,  some  ten  years  after,  writes  thus :  "  Can  any  one  carry 
High-church  zeal  higher  than  this  ?  And  how  well  have  I  since  been 
lieaten  with  mine  own  staff." 

From  this  time  he  dwelt  continually  upon  salvation  as  the  gift  of 
God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  first  sermon  on  his  return  to 
London  was  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  from  the  text, 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  His  second  was  at 
:St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  on  "  Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
•charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  On  both  of  which  occasions  he 
gave  such  offense  that  the  doors  of  those  churches  were  henccsforth. 
shut  against  him. 

Truly  those  English  Christians  were  hard  to  please.  When  at  fii-st 
he  preached  human  virtue  and  sacramental  holiness,  they  denounced 
"him  as  a  fanatic ;  and  now,  when  he  preaches  the  failure  of  human 
righteousness  and  the  aU-sufficiency  of  saving  grace,  they  shut  their 
pulpits  against  him.  In  the  one  case  he  cut  into  their  worldliness,  in 
:the  other  he  wounded  their  pride.  He  has  not  yet  attained  unto  that 
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sense  of  personal  salvation  of  which  his  Moravian  friends  have  told  him^ 

but  he  has  pretty  effectually  gotten  rid 
of  himself.  He  has  tried  his  great 
experiment,  and  it  is  a  failure:  the- 
self -contained  piety  of  the  Holy  Club,, 
which  he  has  preached  and  practiced, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  now  ap- 
pears but  little  better  than  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  If  there- 
is  to  be  any  real  salvation  it  must  come 
from  Jesus  Christ,  for  "  by  the  deeds- 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified." 
Thus  the  orthodox  ritualist  has  come- 
to  be  in  doctrine,  and  soon  will  be  in. 
experience,  the  evangelical  Christian.. 
He  has  been  of  small  account  as  a. 
missionary  to  Georgia,  but  Georgia, 
has  been  of  great  account  as  a  train- 
ing-school for  him. 
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,  CHAPTER  V. 

WHITEFIELD  ORDAINED,  AND  THE  WESLEYS  CONVERTED. 

"VrO  sooner  were  the  "Wesleys  gone  on  their  mission  to  Georgia 
±\  than  their  chief  pupil  came  to  the  front  to  begin  that  won- 
derful career  on  account  of  which  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  John  the  Baptist,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was  "  George  Wliitefield. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1736,  Bishop  Benson  ordained  him  deacon, 
and  he  went  forth  to  preach,  with  almost  apostolic  power,  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  "boy  parson,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
but  httle  past  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  took  the  holy  vows  of 
ordination  in  the  old  cathedral  of  his  native  town  of  Gloucester, 
concerning  which  event  he  writes  to  a  friend,  as  follows : — 

"  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid 
his  hands  upon  me  I  gave  myseK  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who 
hung  upon  the  cross  for  me.  Known  unto  him  are  all  future  events 
and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust, 
without  reserve,  into  his  almighty  hands." 

Of  his  outfit  of  sermons,  he  says :  "  JSTever  a  poor  creature  set  up 
with  so  small  a  stock.  I  thought  I  should  have  time  to  make  at  least 
a  hundred  sermons  with  which  to  begin  my  ministry.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  have  not  a  single  one  except  that  which  I 
made  for  a  small  society,  and  which  I  sent  to  a  neighboring  clergyman 
to  convince  him  how  unfit  I  was  to  take  upon  me  the  important  work  of 
preaching."  This  discourse,  of  which  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion,  was 
on  "  The  Necessity  and  Benefit  of  Eehgious  Society,"  and  three  days 
afterward  he  preached  it  to  a  great  congregation  in  the  church  where, 
in  his  infancy,  he  had  been  baptized. 

The  tapster  of  the  BeU  Inn  was  now  come  to  be  a  parson !  from 
standing  behind  the  bar  he  was  come  to  stand  in  the  pulpit !  and  all 
■Gloucester  must  needs  come  to  hear  the  youthful  prodigy,  who  was 
doing  such  great  credit  to  their  town.  Here  is  his  account  of  this 
maiden  efEort : — 
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"  Gloucestbe,  Jwne  30,  1736. 

"My  Dear  Feiend:  Glory!  glory!  glory!  be  ascribed  to  the 
Triune  God!  Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  preached  my  first 
sermon  in  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  I  was  baptized, 
and  also  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Curiosity,  as 
you  may  easily  guess,  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight 
at  first  a  little  awed  me,  but  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of 
the  divine  Presence,  and  soon  found  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and 
of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  their 
houses  while  at  the  University.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from 
being  daunted  overmuch.  As  I  proceeded  I  could  see  that  the  fire 
kindled,  tiU  at  last,  though  so  young,  and  amid  a  crowd  who  knew  me 
in  my  childish  days,  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
gospel  authority.  A  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed 
struck ;  and  I  have  since  heard  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad.  The  worthy  prelate,  as  I  am 
informed,  wished  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before  next 
Sunday." 

"  He  preached  like  a  Hon,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  his  simple- 
minded  hearers  on  the  "  boy  parson's  "  first  sermon. 

The  Gloucester  people  greatly  desired  to  have  Mr.  Whitefield 
settle  permanently  among  them,  but  he  declined  all  their  kind  plans 
and  offers,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  a  few 
days  after,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  was  his  intention 
to  spend  a  few  yeai-s  at  this  seat  of  learning,  but  there  was  larger  and 
better  work  laid  out  for  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Holy  Club,  and  now  chaplain  of  The  Tower,  in 
London,  wrote  to  him  to  come  up  and  fill  his  place  for  a  time,  as  he 
desired  to  be  absent  in  the  country,  and  young  Whitefield,  with  great 
trembling,  consented. 

He  had  been  but  a  month  in  London,  preaching  with  great  success, 
when  letters  came  from  the  Wesleys  in  Georgia  desiring  that  more 
ministers  be  sent  out  to  their  assistance,  and  at  once  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  fired  with  missionary  zeal ;  but  many  friends  who  had 
noticed  his  wonderful  power  and  genius  advised  him  to  remain  in 
England.    After  his  return  to  Oxford  he  received  the  offer  of  a  very 
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profitable  curacy  in  London,  wMcli  he  declined,  thongh  he  was 
almost  penniless  and  somewhat  in  debt,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  he  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  him  in  that 
direction. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Charles  "Wesley  from  Georgia  in  December  of 
that  year  was  the  signal  for  "Whitefield  to  offer  himself  as  a  missionary 
to  America.  In  his  letter  to  that  gentleman  he  ventures  to  ask  him 
why  he  chose  to  go  out  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  instead  of 
going  in  the  character  of  a  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  when  by 
his  own  account  there  was  such  great  need  of  such  godly  service — a 
question  which  must  have  probed  the  heart  of  this  double-minded  man 
very  deeply.  "  Did  the  Bishop  ordain  us,  my  dear  friend,  to  write 
bonds,  receipts,  etc.,  or  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Or  dare  we  not  trust 
God  to  provide  for  our  relations  without  endangering,  or  at  least 
retarding,  our  spiritual  improvement  ?  But  I  go  too  far.  You  know 
I  was  always  heady  and  self-willed." 

This  brief  extract  is  of  value  in  showing  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
all  things  else  with  which  Mr.  Whitefield  was  throwing  himself  into 
his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  filial  duty  which 
the  Wesleys  so  faithfully  performed  toward  their  mother,  now  a 
widow,  and  dependent  on  her  sons  for  support. 

The  offer  of  the  "boy-parson"  having  been  accepted,  he  made 
ready  for  immediate  departure.  The  httle  fleet  with  which  he  was  to 
sail  was  to  take  out  some  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  British  interests 
ia  the  Southern  Colonies  of  America  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
beginning  to  trouble  them ;  and  as  in  those  slow-going  days  such 
matters  were  riot  settled  in  haste,  it  was  a  whole  year  before  every 
thing  was  quite  ready  and  the  three  ships  actually  put  to  sea. 

And  an  eventful  year  it  proved ;  for  in  1Y3T  England  was  startled 
from  its  ecclesiastical  slumbers  as  it  never  had  been  before.  The  Httle 
cloud  which  first  appeared  ait  Oxford  now  overspread  the  heavens,  and 
blessings  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  This  yoimg  missionary, 
whose  intended  depai-ture  across  the  sea'  was  an  excuse  for  his  irregu- 
larity, became  a  roving  evangehst,  and  so  wonderful  was  the  success 
that  attended  his  labors  that  his  name  was  heralded  all  over  the 
kingdom.  He  was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  preacher  of  charity 
eerinons  on  behalf  of  schools,  orphanages,  and  the  like,  and,  with  a 
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careful  foresight  of  what  he  might  need  in  his  new  and  distant  parish, 
he  also  improved  the  opportmiity  by  raising  about  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  Georgia  mission. 

Eut  the  great  business  of  this  young  preacher,  whose  hps  had  been 
touched  by  a  Kre  coal  from  God's  altar,  was  to  disseminate  Method- 
ism throughout  England.  He  raised  a  thouBand  pounds  or  so  for 
charity,  because  people  would  give  to  him  when  they  would  not  to 
another  man ;  but  he  had  a  higher  mission  than  to  carry  a  contribution 
box,  high  as  that  much-abused  mission  may  be.  The  collections  were 
only  incidental,  like  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  and  in  both  cases  they 
served  to  establish  the  power  and  authority  of  the  minister,  while  the 
real  business  in  hand  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  in  which 
work  Whitefield  far  excelled  all  men  who  had  ever  preached  in  that 
kingdom. 

Whitefleld's  Theology. — The  burden  of  the  Enghsh  pulpit 
in  those  days  was  morality  toward  God  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  The 
people  were  exhorted  to  be  good  and  they  would  be  happy ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  falls  lamentably  short 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  ordained.  The  doctrine  of 
regeneration  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  a  very  popular  one  among 
the  English  clergy.  The  pious  and  pugnacious  Toplady,  afterward 
one  of  the  thorns  in  Wesley's  side,  has  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
fifty  years  before  his  day  "  a  converted  minister  in  the  Estabhshment 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet ; "  and  now,  also,  the  case  was  very 
much  the  same. 

This  was,  however,  the  doctrine  of  aU  others  which  "Whitefield  knew 
how  to  preach.  His  rehgious  experience  was  not  one  of  those  faint, 
intermittent,  long-drawn,  half-unconscious  processes  of  grace  which 
certain  orthodox  religious  teachers  (so-called)  set  forth  as  the  appro- 
priate thing  for  aU  persons  who  vsdsh  to  serve  God  elegantly  and 
easily.  He  had  been  bom  again,  and  he  knew  it ;  knew  when,  and 
where,  and  by  what  power;  he  had  passed  suddenly  from  nature's 
darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of  God's  favor ;  he  had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  his  mind;  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
poured  out  upon  him ;  he  had  bathed  in  seas  of  joy  and  reveled  ia 
floods  of  glory ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  for  a  time  he  preached  little 
else  but  regeneration. 
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TMs  was  almost  like  preacliiag  a  new  religion  to  the  people,  bo 
little  had  they  heard  of  a  salvation  which  is  God's  free  gift ;  which 
■begins  by  giving  sinners  new  hearts,  and  which  changes  the  motives, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  of  their  lives.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
•churches  in  which  he  preached  were  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  that  multitudes  were  obHged  to  go  away  for  want  of  even  stand- 
ing room,  or  a  chance  to  look  in  at  the  doors  or  windows.  At 
•Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Bath  in  particular,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
people,  not  only  those  who  came  to  listen  to  his  wonderfid  sermons, 
l)ut  those  who  came  to  him  for  personal  instruction;  while  the 
""  inquiry  meetings  "  in  those  early  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  revival 
"were  worthy  patterns  for  those  of  our  own  time. 

The  second  sermon  "Whitefield  ever  preached,  and  the  first  he  ever 
published,  was  upon  the  text,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new 
•creature ; "  in  which  he  likens  this  mystery  to  the  work  wrought  in  the 
body  of  Naaman  the  leper.  The  regenerate  man,  or  the  man  who  is 
ia  Christ,  he  says,  is  indeed  the  self-same  man,  but  he  has  been 
■"made  anew."  Another  of  .his  sermons  was  from  the  text,  "Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  which,  like  many  another 
•discourse  of  his,  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  awakening 
sinners  and  drawing  unprecedented  sums  of  money  from  their  purses 
ior  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

His  charity  sermon  on  the  "  Widow's  Two  Mites  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  a  practical  afiair ;  but  Mr.  Whitefield  speaks  of  it  as 
■other  men  speak  of  their  most  successful  spiritual  appeals,  and  says 
that  tmder  it  "  God  bowed  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  as  the  heart  of 
■one  man."  After  which  we  are  prepared  for  his  next  sentence, 
"  Almost  all,  as  I  was  told  by  the  collectors,  offered  most  willingly." 
One  of  his  notable  sermons  was  upon  "  Early  Piety ;"  another,  on  the 
"]N"ature  and  Necessity  of  the  New  Birth;"  another,  which  he 
preached  to  the  soldiers  in  the  great  cabin  of  his  ship  at  Gibraltar  en 
route  to  America,  was  on  "  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments ;"  but 
whether  he  were  preaching  of  heU  or  heaven,  of  sin  or  salvation,  for 
•charity  or  otherwise,  he  kept  his  hearers  continually  face  to  face  with 
the  Scriptures,  with  the  personal  government  of  God,  with  the  actual 
facts  of  eternal  life  and  death,  and  with  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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There  is  one  word  which,  better  than  any  other,  describes  White- 
field's  preaching : — supernatural. 

In  his  day  it  was  usual  for  preachers  to  measure  the  invisible  by 
the  visible,  and  attempt  to  discern  spiritual  truths  by  natural  means. 
I^ot  so  with  "Whitefield.  He  dwelt  among  the  divine  realities  which 
he  found  described  in  the  word  of  God,  and  hj  hearing  him  relate  hi& 
experience  people  began  to  take  in  the  idea  that  salvation  amounted  to- 
something ;  that  it  was  real  and  tangible ;  not  the  unconscious  effect 
of  sacraments  administered  by  the  clergy,  but  a  divine  communication;. 
Christ  in  the  soul,  hell  pat  under  foot,  and  heaven  actually  begun. 
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After  some  months  he  went  up  to  London  to  see  if  his  expedition 
were  not  ready  to  sail,  and  here,  as  in  the  provinces,  he  was  set  upon 
to  preach  charity  sermons,  some  of  the  London  churches  being  opened 
to  him  on  account  of  his  money-raising  abilities,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  closed  against  him  on  account  of  his  "extravagant" 
notions  about  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Two  of  the  city  clergy  offered 
him  the  use  of  their  pulpits  if'  he  would  cut  out  certain  parts  of  his 
sermon  in  which  he  treated  of  regeneration ;  but,  said  the  boy-parson, 
"  This  I  had  no  freedom  to  do,  so  they  continued  my  opposers." 
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Unlike  his  teachers,  the  two  Wesleys,  Mr.  "Whitefield  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Dissenters,  some  of  whom  used  to  invite  the  young 
minister  to  their  houses  to  commune  with  him  on  his  favorite  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  "  If  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justification 
by  faith  was  preached  powerfully  in  the  Church,"  said  they,  "  there 
would  be  but  few  Dissenters  in  England." 

Whitefield  says  he  found  their  conversation  "  savory,"  and  imag- 
ined the  best  way  to  "  bring  them  over  was  not  by  bigotry  and  railing, 
but  by  moderation  and  love  and  undissembled  holiness  of  life."  But 
this  did  not  at  ail  suit  the  High-church  clergy  of  the  metropolis,  one 
of  whom  called  him  a  "  pragmatical  rascal,"  and  denounced  the  whole 
body  of  Dissenters  in  savagely  apostolic  style ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
style  of  those  haK-fledged  apostles  who  forbade  the  casting  out  of 
devils  by  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  company. 

In  spite  of  this,  and,  indeed,  partly  because  of  it,  "Whitefield's 
popularity  increased  till  it  became  almost  impossible  for  him  to  walk 
the  London  streets  on  account  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  him. 
He  says :  "  I  was  constrained  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  a  coach  to 
avoid  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude.  They  grew  quite  extravagant  in 
their  applause,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  compassionate  High-priest, 
popularity  would  have  destroyed  me.  I  used  to  plead  with  him  to- 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  through  this  fiery  furnace.  He 
heard  my  request,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  vanity  of  all  commendations 
but  his  own." 

A  report  was  circulated  by  his  jealous  enemies  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  was  about  to  silence  this  young 
enthusiast ;  but  when  he  waited  on  that  dignitary  to  inquire  about  it  he 
found  that  no  such  sword  was  hanging  over  his  head.  Bishop  Gibson 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  real  piety,  whose  great  power  and 
influence,  both  in  Church  and  State,  led  his  enemies  to  call  him  thte 
"  London  Pope ; "  and  with  this  prelate  on  his  side  the  young  mis- 
sionary had  nothing  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  curates  and  rectors,  who 
hated  the  new  preaching  because  it  showed  them  to  be  still  in  their 
sins. 

Praying-  "Without  a  Book. — ^AH  this  while  Mr.  "Whitefield 
had  tried  to  keep  within  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  Establish- 
ment.    He  read  prayers  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  all  public  serv- 
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ices ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  little  meeting  with  some  friends,  his 
•overburdened  soul  broke  out  of  ritualistic  bounds,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  attempted  to  pray  ext&rwpore.  "  Some,  time,  I  think  in  October," 
-sajs  he,  "  we  began  to  set  apart  an  hour  every  evening  to  intercede 
with  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  carry  on  the  work  begun,  and 
for  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  according  as  we  knew  their  circum- 
stances required.  I  was  mouth  unto  God,  and  he  only  knows  what 
-enlargement  I  felt  in  that  divine  employ.  Once  we  spent  the  whole 
night  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  many  a  time  at  midnight,  and  at  one 
in  the  morning,  after  I  had  been  wearied  almost  to  death  in  preaching, 
-writing,  and  conversation,  and  going  from  place  to  place,  God 
imparted  new  life  to  my  soul,  and  enabled  me  to  intercede  with  him 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  hours  together.  The  sweetness  of  that 
exercise  made  me  compose  my  sermon  on  '  Intercession.' " 

IWhitefield  Sails  for  Georg^ia. — On  the  6th  of  January, 
1Y38,  Whitefield,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  in 
Savannah,  and  having  persistently  declined  all  the  advantageous  propo- 
sitions which  loving  friends  and  wealthy  admirers  could  make  to 
■detain  him,  amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  multitudes,  who  literally 
blocked  his  path,  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Gravesend  and  set  his 
face  toward  America. 

The  ConTcrsion  of  Charles  "W^esley.  —  Among  the 
Methodists  of  America  it  has  always'  been  regarded  as  a  strange  thing 
for  a  minister  to  come  into  the  holy  office  without  a  new  heart.  God 
grant  that  it  may  always  be  so  1  But  the  first  form  of  Oxford  Meth- 
odism was  nothing  but  a  desperate  human  effort  after  holiness,  and 
none  of  the  Holy  Club  except  Whitefield  had  thus  far  experienced 
that  divine  mystery,  the  new  birth, 

During  the  most  of  this  notable  year,  1Y37,  Charles  Wesley  had 
been  in  England,  working  and  worrying  over  Georgia  affairs. 

The  wretched  state  of  mind  in  which  at  this  time  he  was  living 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  his  Journal  :— 

"  January  22,  173Y.  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Pendarvis  while  she  was 
leading  a  letter  of  my  being  dead.  Happy  for  me  had  the  news  been 
true !     What  a  world  of  misery  would  it  have  saved  me ! " 

During  the  month  of  February  he  was  very  ill,  and  while  lying  at 
•death's  door  Peter  Bohler,  one  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  was 
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in  London  waiting  for  a  ship  to  Georgia,  called  upon  him,  and,  after 
,  prayer,  said  to  Mm : — 

"  Yon  will  not  die  now.    Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charles  Wesley. 

"  For  what  reason  do  you  hope  it  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  used  my  best  endeavors  to  serve  Grod." 

Bohler  shook  his  head  and  said  no  more,  at  which  Wesley  thought 
him  very  uncharitable.  "  What ! "  he  continues  in  his  Journal,  "  are 
not  my  endeavors  a  sufficient  ground  of  hope  ?  Would  he  rob  me  of 
my  endeavors  ?    I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to."  * 

Here  is  another  extract  from  his  Journal,  which  shows  him  still  in 
the  dark : — 

"  April  25.  Soon  after  five,  as  we  were  met  in  our  little  chapel, 
Mrs.  Delamotte  came  to  us.  We  sung,  and  fell  into  a  dispute  whether 
■conversion  were  gradual  or  instantaneous.  My  brother  John  was 
very  positive  for  the  latter,  and  very  shocking ;  mentioned  some  late 
instances  of  gross  sinners  believing  in  a  moment.  I  was  much 
■offended  at  his  worse  than  unedifying  discourse.  Mrs.  Delamotte  left 
vs  abruptly.  I  stayed,  and  insisted  that  a  man  need  not  know  when 
first  he  had  faith.  His  obstinacy  in  favoring  a  contrary  opinion 
•drove  me  at  last  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Broughton  [one  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists]  was  only  not  so  much  scandalized  as  myself." 

Charles  Wesley  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  be  scandalized 
hj  the  "  obstinacy  "  of  wiser  men  than  himself.  It  is  rather  "  unedify- 
ing "  to  have  one's  prejudices  overthrown  by  obstinate,  uncomfortable 
facts. 

Soon  after  this  his  illness  increased  upon  him  so  that  he  had  to  be 
•carried  about  in  a  chair ;  but  he  still  kept  on  with  his  "  endeavors," 
-and  "used"  a  great  deal  of  prayer  for  conversion.  Besides  his  friend 
Peter  Bohler,  there  was  one  Mr.  Bray,  a  Smithfield  brazier,  an  igno- 
rant man  but  a  happy  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
house  he  was  carried,  and  who  showed  him  the  way  of  faith  more 
perfectly,  whereupon  he  began  to  cry  out  to  God  most  earnestly,  and 
io  beg  that  Christ  would  come  to  him  and  save  his  soul.  The  follow- 
ing brief  notes  from  liis  Journal  set  forth  his  progressive  state  of 
mind: — 

*  Jackson's  "  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,"  p.  110. 
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"  May  13.  I  waked  without  Christ,  yet  still  desirous  of  finding- 
him.  At  night  my  brother  came,  exceeding  heavy.  I  forced  him,  as- 
he  had  often  forced  me,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  almost  thought 
He  would  come  while  we  were  singing." 

"May  14.  Pound  much  comfort  in  prayer  and  in  the  Word.  I 
longed  to  find  Christ,  that  I  might  show  him  to  all  manMnd.  Several 
persons  called  to-day  and  were  convinced  of  unbelief.  Some ,  of  them 
afterward  went  to  Mr.  Broughton,  and  were  soon  made  as  easy  as 
Satan  and  their  own  hearts  could  wish." 

"May  17.  To-day  I  first  saw 'Luther  on  the  Galatians.'  Who' 
would  believe  our  Church  had  been  founded  upon  this  important 
article  of  justification  by  faith  alone !  I  am  astonished  I  should  ever 
think  this  a  new  doctrine.  I  spent  some  hours  this  evening  in  private 
with  Martin  Luther,  who  was  greatly  blessed  to  me.  I  labored, 
waited,  and  prayed  to  feel,  '  "Who  loved  ms  and  gave  himself  for  me .' ' 
When  nature,  near  exhausted,  forced  me  to  bed,  I  opened  the  book 
upon  '  For  He  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness.'' 
After  this  comfortable  assurance  that  he  would  come  and  would  not 
tarry,  I  slept  in  peace." 

The  "  opentag  of  the  book  "  was  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Holy 
Club.  They  treated  the  Bible  as  a  holy  oracle  to  be  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all  spiritual  questions.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  was  by  opening  the  book  at  random,  and  reading 
the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  happened  to  rest.  This  habit  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Journals  of  the  Wesleys,  and 'sometimes 
in  that  of  Whitefield.  It  was  one  of  the  "superstitious  practices" 
alleged  against  them  by  their  enemies,  and  often  apologized  for  by 
their  friends,  though  God  seems  at  times  to  have  greatly  comforted 
them  thereby. 

"  Sunday,  May  21,  1T38.  The  Day  of  Pentecost.  I  waked  in 
hope  and  expectation  of  His  coming.  At  nine  my  brother  and  some 
friends  came,  and  sang  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  My  comfort  and 
hope  were  hereby  increased.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  went.  I 
betook  myself  to  prayer,  the  substance  as  follows:  "O  Jesus,  thou 
hast  said,  '/  will  come  vrnto  you?  Thou  hast  said,  'Z  will  send  the 
Comforter  unto  you?  Thou  hast  said,  '  My  Father  cmd  I  will  come 
imto  you,  cmd  make  owr  abode  with  you!    Thou  art  God,  who  canst 
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mot  lie.  I  wholly  rely  upon  thy  most  true  promise.  Accomplish  it  in 
thy  time  and  manner."  After  this  prayer,  as  he  was  composing  him- 
self to  sleep,  one  of  his  friends,  moved  by  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
•direction  of  the  Lord,  came  to  the  door  of  liis  room  and  recited  these 
words  in  his  hearing : — 

"In  THE  NAME  OF  JeSHS  OF  ^NazAEETH,  AEISE  AND  BELIEVE,  AND 
THOU   SlIAXT  BE  HEALED   OF   ALL   THT  INFrEMITIES." 

"  0  that  Christ  would  but  speak  thus  to  me !  I  cried,  feehng,  at  the 
same  time,  a  strange  palpitation  of  heart.  I  said,  yet  feared  to  say,  '  I 
believe !     I  believe ! ' " 

His  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Bray,  being  sent  for,  came,  and  "  opened 
the  book"  again  at  these  words:  "Blessed  is  the  man  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered."  The  two  friends  then 
prayed  together,  after  which  "Wesley  "  opened  the  book"  for  himself ; 
first  at  the  text,  "  And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope  ?  Truly  my  hope 
is  ever  in  thee ;"  and  next  his  eye  caught  these  words,  "  He  hath  put 
a,  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God." 

"  I  now,"  he  continues,  "  found  myself  at  peace  with  God,  and 
rejoiced  in  hope  of  loving  Christ.  My  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  mistrust  of  my  own  great,  but  before  imknown,  weakness.  I  saw 
that  by  faith  I  stood,  and  [that  it  was]  the  contiaual  support  of  faith 
which  kept  me  from  falling.  I  went  to  bed  still  sensible  of  my  own 
weakness,  (I  humbly  hope  to  be  more  and  more  so,)  yet  confident  of 
Christ's  protection." 

Thus  this  Oxford  scholar,  this  ordained  clergyman,  this  "  successor 
of  the  apostles,"  this  "  holy  "  man,  was  forced  to  lay  down  all  trust  ia 
his  own  "  endeavors,"  and  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  knowledge  of 
that  Gospel  of  which  he  was  abeady  an  accredited  teacher,  and  to  learn, 
at  last,  through  the  teachings  of  an  ignorant  Smitlifield  brazier,  and 
one  of  the  poor  women  of  his  humble  household,  the  way  of  being 
saved  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  old  fire  of  Pentecost  was 
kindled  anew  in  his  soul  on  this  anniversary  -.(f  that  glorious  day. 
His  body  also,  as  well  as  his  stjul,  was  that  day  healed;  for  John 
"Wesley  writes :  "  I  received  the  surprising  news  that  my  brother 
had  found  rest  to  his  soul.  His  bodily  strength  returned,  also,  from 
that  hour : "  and  then  he  piously  adds,  "  "Who  is  so  great  a  God  as 
our  God?" 
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The  Conversion  of  Rev.  John  TVesley.— Jolm,  the 

elder  brother,  was- 
only  four  days  be- 
hind the  younger 
in  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
For  years  he  had 
possessed  religion 
enough  to  make 
him  miserable,  as- 
well  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  other 
people  so.  He 
was  the  holiest 
man  of  the  Holy 
Club ;  but  his 
Pharisaism  had 
been  already  bro- 
ken down  by  what 
he  had  learned  in 
America ;  and  he 
had  reached  the 
point  of  beheving 
that  there  is  such 
a  work  as  regen- 
eration, wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, and  that  this 
work  may  be  done  instantly  the  moment  a  sinner  believes  on  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  heart.  He  confesses  himself  to  have  been  greatly 
humbled,  and  professes  his  desire  for  "  that  faith  which  none  can  have 
without  knowing  that  he  hath  it."  From  the  Moravians  in  Georgia^ 
and  from  the  Moravian  priest,  Peter  Bohler,  in  London,  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith ;  something  of  a  sense 
of  pardon  which  gives  constant  peace,  and  something  of  a  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul  which  gives  dominion  over  sin.  At  first 
he  was  surprised,  and  resisted  these  truths  as  the  inventions  of  man. 
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"but  the  faitliful  Peter  Bohler  plied  him  with  texts  of  Scriptare  and 
iacts  of  Christian  experience  till  the  master  of  logic  was  utterly  driven 
from  his  former  conclusions,  and  brought  up  face  to  face  with  his 
privilege  and  duty  of  immediate  and  conscious  salvation,  as  the  free 
gift  of  God. 

Why  he  should  have  been  "  surprised "  to  learn  that  his  brother 
Charles  had  attained  this  experience  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  unless 
there  was,  after  aU,  a  lurking  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  begun  to  defend.  But  here  was  another  precious 
proof  of  its  soundness ;  now  he  was  sure  of  his  ground.  He  did  not 
possess  this  saving  faith,  but,  according  to  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Peter,  he  began  to  preach  it  till  he  should  have  it,  and  then,  because 
he  had  it,  he  could  preach  it  all  the  more. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  down  some  good  resolutions  with  regard 
to  his  own  behavior,  and  soon  after  wrote  them  over  again,  as  if  the 
first  writing  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold.     Here  they  are : — 

"1.  To  use  absolute  openness  and  unreserve  with  all  I  should, 
converse  with. 

"'2.  To  labor  after  continued  seriousness ;  not  willingly  indulging 
myself  in  any  the  least  levity  of  behavior,  or  in.  laughter — no,  not  for 
a  moment. 

"3.  To  speak  no  word  which  does  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  Grod :  in 
particular,  not  to  talk  of  worldly  things.  Others  may:  nay,  must. 
But  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  and 

"  4r.  To  take  no  pleasure  which  does  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
thanking  God  every  moment  for  aU  I  do  take,  and,  therefore,  rejecting 
every  sort  and  degree  of  it  which  I  feel  I  cannot  thank  him  m  and 
for." 

It  is  singular  to  note  that  while  John  "Wesley  was  confessing  his 
own  want  of  saving  faith  he  should  be  blessed  of  God  in  leading  others 
into  it ;  among  the  rest  a  condemned  felon  in  I^ewgate,  to  whom  he 
had  at  first  refused  to  preach  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  death-bed  repentance,  and  repentance  by  a  man  about  to  be  lianged 
was  very  much  after  that  sort.  His  unlooked-for  success  with  this 
prisoner  led  him  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  conscious  pardon  of  sin 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer  in  the  discourses  which  he  preached 
in  some  of  the  London  churches,  but  the  word  that  was  so  blessed 
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to  the  criminal  was  rejected  by  the  more  fortunate  sinners  who  made 
up  Wesley's  London  congregations,  and,  one  after  another,  the  doors  of 
the  London  churches  were  closed  against  him.  For  instance,  a  few 
days  after  his  sermon  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  on  "  Free  Salvation  by 
Faith  in  the  Blood  of  Christ ; "  he  makes  this  entry  in  his  Journal  :— 

"I  was  quickly  ^ 

apprised  that  at  St.  _       ^=^ 

Ann's,  likewise,  I 
am  to  preach  no 
more.  So  true  did 
I  find  the  words  of 
a  friend,  wrote  to 
my  brother  about 
this  time :  '  I  have 
seen  upon  this  oc- 
casion, more  than 
ever  I  coxdd  have 
imagined,  how  in- 
tolerable the  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  to 
the  mind  of  man ; 
and  how  peculiarly 
intolerable  to  relig- 
ious men.' " 

The    "  turning 

point "  of  John  Wesley's  experience  is  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  history  of  the  great  revival  of  religion 
of  which  he  was,  under  God,  the  chief  promoter,  that  it  is  worthy 
the  carefid  study  of  all  who  may  open  this  volume ;  his  own  account 
of  it  is,  therefore,  transferred  to  these  pages  almost  entire : — 

"  "What  occurred  on  Wednesday,  24,  I  think  best  to  relate  at  large,, 
after  premising  what  may  make  it  the  better  understood. 

"  I  believe  till  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away 
that  '  washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  which  was  given  me  in  baptism ; 
having  been  strictly  educated  and  carefully  taught  that  I  could  only 
be  saved  "  by  universal  obedience,  by  keeping  all  the  commandments 
of  God ; "  in  the  meaning  of  which  1  was  diligently  instructed.     And 
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those  instructions,  so  far  as  they  respected  outward  duties  and  sins,  I 
gladly  received,  and  often  thought  of.  But  aU  that  was  said  to  me  of 
inward  obedience,  or  holiness,  I  neither  understood  nor  remembered. 
-So  that  I  was  indeed  as  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  as  I 
^as  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  at  school ;  where,  outward 
restraints  being  removed,  I  was  much  more  negligent  than  before, 
even  of  outward  duties,  and  almost  continually  guilty  of  outward  sins, 
which  I  knew  to  be  such,  though  they  were  not  scandalous  in  the  eye 
■of  the  world.  However,  I  still  read  the  Scriptures,  and  said  my 
prayers,  morning  and  evening.  And  what  I  now  hoped  to  be  saved 
by  was,  1.  Not  being  so  bad  as  other  people.  2.  Having  still  a  kind- 
ness for  religion.  And,  3.  Reading  the  Bible,  going  to  church,  and 
saying  my  prayers. 

"  Being  removed  to  the  University  for  five  years,  I  still  said  my 
-prayers  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  read,  with  the  Scriptures, 
several  other  books  of  religion,  especially  comments  on  the  ITew 
Testament.  Yet  I  had  not  aU  this  while  so  much  as  a  notion  of 
inward  holiness ;  nay,  went  on  habitually,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
contentedly,  in  some  or  other  known  sin :  indeed,  with  some  intermis- 
.sion  and  short  struggles,  especially  before  and  after  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, which  I  was  obliged  to  receive  thrice  a  year.  I  cannot  well  teU 
what  I  hoped  to  be  saved  by  now,  when  I  was  continually  sinning 
against  that  little  light  I  had,  unless  by  those  transient  fits  of  what 
many  divines  taught  me  to  call  repentance. 

"  When  I  was  about  twenty-two  my  father  pressed  me  to  enter  into 
-holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  providence  of  God  directing  me 
io  Kempis's  'Christian  Pattern,'  I  began  to  see  that  true  religion 
was  seated  in  the  heart,  and  that  God's  law  extended  to  all  our 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  and  actions.  I  was,  however,  very  angry  at 
Kempis  for  being  too  strict ;  though  I  read  him  only  in  Dean  Stan- 
Tiope's  translation.  Yet  I  had  frequently  much  sensible  comfort  in 
xeading  him,  such  as  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  before :  and  meeting 
likewise  with  a  religious  friend,  which  I  never  had  till  now,  I  began 
to  alter  the  whole  form  of  my  conversation,  and  to  set  in  earnest  upon 
a  new  life.  I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  religious  retirement. 
I  communicated  every  week.  I  watched  against  all  sin^  whether  ia. 
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word  or  deed.  I  began  to  aim  at,  and  pray  for,  inward  holiness.  So' 
that  now,  '  doing  so  much,  and  living  so  good  a  life,'  I  doubted  not 
but  I  was  a  good  Christian. 

"  EemoYing  soon  after  to  another  college,  I  executed  a  resolution, 
which  I  was  before  conyinced  was  of  the  utmost  importance — shaking 
ofi  at  once  all  my  trifling  acquaintance.  I  began  to  see  more  and 
more  the  value  of  time.  I  applied  myself  closer  to  study.  I  watched 
more  carefully  against  actual  sins;  I  advised  others  to  be  rehgious- 
according  to  that  scheme  of  religion  by  which  I  modeled  my  own 
life.  But  meeting  now  with  Mr.  Law's  'Christian  Perfection'  and 
'  Serious  CaU,'  although  I  was  much  ofEended  at  many  parts  of  both,, 
yet  they  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  the  exceeding  height  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Hght  flowed  in  so  mightily 
upon  my  soul  that  every  thing  appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  to- 
God  for  help,  and  resolved  not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obeying  him,  as 
I  had  never  done  before.  And  by  my  continued  endeavor  to  keep- 
his  whole  law,  inward  and  outward,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  was- 
persuaded  that  I  should  be  accepted  of  him,  and  that  I  was  even  then 
in  a  state  of  salvation. 

"  In  1Y30  I  began  visiting  the  prisons ;  assisting  the  poor  and  sick 
in  town ;  and  doing  what  other  good  I  could,  by  my  presence  or  my^ 
little  fortune,  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  men.  To  this  end  I 
abridged  myseM  of  all  superfluities,  and  many  that  are  called  necessa- 
ries of  life.  I  soon  became  a  by-word  for  so  doing,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  my  name  was  cast  out  as  evil.  The  next  spring  I  began  observing- 
the  "Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  commonly  observed  in  the  ancient 
Chui'ch;  tasting  no  food  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  And  now  I 
knew  not  how  to  go  any  further.  I  diligently  strove  against  all  sin.- 
I  omitted  no  sort  of  self-denial  which  I  thought  lawful :  I  carefully 
used,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  all  the  means  of  grace  at  all 
opportunities.  I  omitted  no  occasion  of  doing  good ;  I  for  that 
reason  suffered  evil.  And  all  this  I  knew  to  be  nothing,  unless  as  it 
was  directed  toward  inward  holiness.  Accordingly  this,  the  image  of 
God,  was  what  I  aimed  at  in  all,  by  doing  his  will,  not  my  own.  Yet 
when,  after  continuing  some  years  in  this  course,  I  apprehended 
myself  to  be  near  death,  I  could  not  find  that  all  this  gave  me  any 
comfort,  or  any  assurance  of  acceptance  with  God.     At  this  I  was 
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then  not  a  little  snrprised ;  not  imagining  I  had  been  all  this  time 
hiiilding  on  the  sand,  nor  considering  that  '  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid '  by  God,  '  even  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  In  this  refined  way  of  trusting  to  my  own  works  and  my  own 
righteousness,  (so  zealously  inculcated  by  the  mystic  writers,)  I 
dragged  on  heavily,  finding  no  comfort  or  help  therein,  till  the  time 
of  my  k-aving  England.  On  shipboard,  however,  I  was  again  active 
in  outward  works ;  where  it  pleased  God  of  his  free  mercy  to  give  me 
twenty-six  of  the  Moravian  brethren  for  companions,  who  endeavored 
to  show  me  '  a  more  excellent  way.'  But  I  understood  it  not  at  first. 
I  was  too  learned  and  too  wise.  So  that  it  seemed  foolishness  unto 
me.  And  I  continued  preaching,  and  following  after,  and  trusting  in, 
that  righteousness  whereby  no  flesh  can  be  justified. 

"All  the  time  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was  thus  beating  the  air. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which,  by  a  living  faith 
in  him,  bringeth  salvation  '  to  every  one  that  believeth,'  I  sought  to 
establish  my  own  righteousness;  and  so  labored  in  the  fire  all  my 
days.  I  was  now  properly  '  under  the  law ;'  I  Imew  that  '  the  law ' 
of  God  was  '  spiritual ;  I  consented  to  it,  that  it  was  good.'  Yea,  '  I 
delighted  in  it,  after  the  inner  man.'  Tet  was  I '  carnal,  sold  under 
sin.'  Every  day  was  I  constrained  to  cry  out,  '  What  I  do,  I  aUow 
not :  for  what  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do.  To  will 
is'  indeed  'present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me ; '  even  '  the  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,'  and  still  'bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.' 

"  In  this  vile,  abject  state  of  bondage  to  sin  I  was  indeed  fighting 
continually,  but  not  conquering.  Before,  I  had  wilhngly  served  sin ; 
now  it  was  unwillingly ;  but  stiU  I  served  it.  I  feU,  and  rose,  and  fell 
again.  Sometimes  I  was  overcome,  and  in  heaviness;  sometimes  I 
overcame,  and  was  in  joy.  For  as  in  the  former  state  I  had  some 
foretastes  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  so  had  I  in  this,  of  the  comforts  of 
the  Gospel.  During  this  whole  struggle  between  nature  and  grace, 
which  had  now.  continued  above  ten  years,  I  had  many  remarkable 
jeturns  to   prayer ;  especially  when  I  was  in  trouble :   I  had  many 
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sensible  comforts ;  which  are  indeed  no  other  than  short  anticipations 
of  the  life  of  faith.  But  I  was  still  'imder  the  law,'  not  'under 
grace;'  (the  state  most  who  are  called  Christians  are  content  to 
live  and  die  in ;)  for  I  was  only  striving  with,  not  freed  from,  sin ; 
neither  had  I  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  my  spirit,  and  could  not ; 
for  I  'sought'  it  not  by  faith,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the 
law.' 

"In  my  return  to  England,  January,  1738,  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  and  very  uneasy  on  that  account,  I  was  strongly 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  was  unbelief ;  and  that  the 
gaining  a  true,  living  faith  was  the  'one  thing  needful'  for  me. 
But  still  I  fixed  not  this  faith  on  its  right  object ;  I  meant  only  faith 
in  God,  not  faith  in  or  through  Christ.  Again,  I  knew  not  that  I 
was  wholly  void  of  this  faith ;  but  only  thought  I  had  not  enough  of 
it.  So  that  when  Peter  Bohler,  whom  God  prepared  for  me  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  London,  affirmed  of  true  faith  in  Christ,  (which  is  but 
one,)  that  it  had  those  two  fruits  inseparably  attending  it,  '  dominion 
over  sin,  and  constant  peace  from  a  sense  of  forgiveness,'  I  was  quite 
amazed,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  gospel.  If  this  was  so,  it  was 
clear  I  had  not  faith.  But  I  was  not  willing  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
Therefore  I  disputed  with  all  my  might,  and  labored  to  prove  that 
faith  might  be  where  these  were  not ;  especially  where  the  sense  of 
forgiveness  was  not :  for  all  the  Scriptures  relating  to  this  I  had  been 
long  since  taught  to  construe  away,  and  to  call  all  Presbyterians  who 
spbke  otherwise.  Besides,  I  well  saw,  no  one  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  such  a  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  not/eeZ  it.  But  I  felt  it 
not.  If  then  there  was  no  faith  without  this,  all  my  pretensions  to 
faith  dropped  at  once. 

""When  I  met  Peter  Bohler  again  he  consented  to  put  the  dispi:te 
upon  the  issue  which  I  desired,  namely,  Scripture  and  experience.  I 
first  consulted  the  Scripture.  But  when  I  set  aside  the  glosses  of 
men,  and  simply  considered  the  words  of  God,  comparing  them 
together,  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  obscure  by  the  plainer  passages ; 
I  found  they  all  made  against  me,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  my  last 
hold,  '  that  experience  would  never  agree  with  the  literal  interjpretor 
Hon  of  those  Scriptures.  Nor  could  I  therefore  allow  it  to  be  true, 
till  I  found  some  living  witnesses  of  it.'     He  replied,  he  could  show 
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•mc  such  at  any  time ;  if  I  desired  it,  the  next  day.  And  accordingly 
tlie  next  day  lie  came  again  with  three  others,  all  of  whom  testijB,ed,  of 
their  own  personal  experience,  that  a  true  living  faith  in  Christ  is 
inseparable  from  a  sense  of  pardon  for  all  past,  and  freedom  from  all 
present,  sins.  They  added  with  one  mouth  that  this  faith  was  the 
gift,  the  free  gift,  of  God ;  and  that  he  would  surely  bestow  it  upon 
every  soul  who  earnestly  and  perseveringly  sought  it.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  resolved  to  seek  it 
unto  the  end :  1.  By  absolutely  renouncing  all  dependence,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  upon  my  own  works  or  righteousness,  on  which  I  had 
really  grounded  my  hope  of  salvation,  though  I  knew  it  not,  from  my 
youth  up.  2.  By  adding  to  the  constant  use  of  all  the  other  means  of 
grace  continual  prayer  for  this  very  thing,  justifying  saving  faith,  a 
full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  me  ;  a  trust  in  him  as  rwy 
Christ,  as  my  sole  justification,  sanctification,  and  redemption, 

"I  continued  thus  to  seek  it  (though  with  strange  indifference, 
dullness,  and  coldness,  and  unusually  frequent  relapses  into  sin)  till 
Wednesday,  May  24.  I  think  it  was  about  five  this  morning  that  I 
opened  my  Testament  on  those  words,  '  There  are  given  unto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  oven  that  ye  should  be  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature.'  2  Pet.  i,  4.  Just  as  I  went  out  I 
opened  it  again  on  those  words,  '  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  In  the  afternoon  I  was  asked  to  go  to  St.  Paul's.  The 
anthem  was,  '  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord : 
Lord,  hear  my  voice ;  0  let  thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
complaint.  If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  0  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?  For  there  is  mercy  with  thee; 
therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared.  0  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord :  for  with 
the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption.  And 
he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins.' 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pomans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt 
my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away 
m,y  sins,  even  m,v)ie,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
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"  I  began  to  pray  witli  all  my  miglit  for  tliose  who  liad,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  despitefuUy  used  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  tlien 
testified  openly  to  all  there,  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested,  '  This  cannot  be  faith ;  for 
where  is  thy  joy  ? '  Then  was  I  taught  that  peace,  and  victory  over 
sin,  are  essential  to  faith  in  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but  that,  as 
to  the  transports  of  joy  that  usually  attend  the  beginning  of  it, 
especially  in  those  who  have  mourned  deeply,  Grod  sometimes  giveth, 
sometimes  withholdeth  them,  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own 
will. 

"  After  my  return  home  I  was  much  buffeted  with  temptations ; 
but  cried  out,  and  they  fled  away.  They  returned  again  and  again, 
I  as  often  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  Ho  '  sent  me  help  from  his  holy 
])lacc.'  And  herein  I  found  the  difference  between  this  and  my 
former  state  chiefly  consisted.  I  was  striving,  yea,  fighting  with  all 
my  might  under  the  law,  as  well  as  under  grace.  But  then  I  was 
sometimes,  if  not  often,  conquered ;  now,  I  was  always  conqueror. 

"Thursday,  25.  The  moment  I  awaked,  'Jesus,  Master,'  was  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  mouth;  and  I  found  all  my  strength  lay  in 
keeping  my  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  my  soul  waiting  on  him  con- 
tinually. Being  again  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  afternoon,  I  could  taste  the 
good  word  of  God  in  the  anthem,  which  began,  'My  song  shall  be 
always  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord :  with  my  mouth  will  I  ever 
be  showing  forth  thy  truth  from  one  generation  to  another.'  Tet  the 
enemy  injected  a  fear,  '  If  thou  dost  believe,  why  is  there  not  a  more 
sensible  change  ? '  I  answered,  (yet  not  I,)  '  That  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  I  have  "now  peace  with  God,"  and  I  sin  not  to-day, 
and  Jesus  my  Master  has  forbid  me  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.' " 

"Wesley  at  Herrnhut. — In  nothing  is  the  grace  of  God  more 
manifest  than  in  changing  John  Wesley,  the  recent  High-church  bigot, 
into  a  docile,  teachable  inquirer  after  the  truth.  It  was  hard  for  this 
learned  priest  to  become  a  "Httle  child,"  but  all  things  are  possible 
with  God. 

Being  now  converted  and  saved,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  seek 
further  instruction  in  the  things  of  God  from  the  Moravian  brethren, 
whose  chief  settlement  was  the  famous  little  community  of  Herrnhut,* 

•  "Watch  Hill. 
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in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  This  settlement  was 
made  by  a  company  of  Lutheran  converts,  who  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  their  lives  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  and  the  devil,  in 
Moravia,  and- who  were  afforded  an  asylum  in  Saxony,  and  a  home  on 
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JOHW   WESLEY    AND    COUNT    ZINZBNDOEF. 

the  estates  of  Nickolas  Ludwig,  Count  of  Zinzendorf.  This  noble- 
man, who  was  also  a  Saxon  bishop,  was  not  only  the  patron  of  this 
band  of  exiles,  but  was  otherwise  largely  devoted  to  works  of  charity 
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and  religion.  He  maintained  an  orphanage  near  his  castle  at  Marien- 
bom,  and  he  afterward  claimed  that  from  his  own  estates  he  had  sent 
ont  three  hundred  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  body  of  Christians  now  known  as  the- 
United  Brethren. 

In  the  company  of  these  devout  believers,  who,  in  spite  of  Pa- 
pal persecutions  and  Protestant  backsliding  were  still  holding  up  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  [Reformation,  "Wesley  found  great 
delight  and  no  little  sound  instruction ;  especially  in  the  sermons  of 
the  pastor  of  this  flock.  Christian  David,  and  in  the  personal  testimo- 
nies given  at  their  social  meetings.  One  after  another  these  simple- 
minded  men,  wise  only  in  the  word  of  God,  would  declare  what  he 
had  done  for  their  souls,  and  by  the  substantial  agreement  of  their 
experiences  with  his  own  "Wesley  was  comforted  and  confirmed. 

The  determination  of  Wesley  to  go  to  the  very  depths  of  this 
matter  of  experimental  religion,  and  his  absolute  abandoimient  of 
himself  for  that  purpose,  appears  in  an  incident  related  of  him  during 
the  few  weeks'  visit  above  mentioned.  Like  the  Moravians  them- 
selves, he  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  Count  and  Bishop  Zinzen- 
dorf,  as  well  as  to  be  instructed  by  the  godly  pastor  Christian  David, 
and  the  Count,  with  a  view  of  testing  his  reverend  pupil  for  spiritual 
pride,  and  to  mortify  it  if  any  should  be  found,  sent  Wesley  into  the 
fields  to  dig  like  a  common  laborer.  He  meekly  obeyed.  After  he 
had  been  at  this  work  for  awhile  the  Count  came  out  and  directed  him 
to  take  his  place  in  Ms  carriage,  as  he  was  going  to  call  upon  a  neigh- 
boring nobleman. 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  make  my  toilet,"  said  Wesley. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  it  will  help  to  mortify 
your  spiritual  pride  to  go  as  you  are."  And  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  submit. 

No  wonder  that  Wesley,  on  his  return  from  Herrnhut,  was  troubled. 
with  doubts  about  some  of  the  fashions  which  prevailed  even  in  that 
primitive  community  of  Christian  believers;  though,  on  the  whole,, 
he  says  he  would  have  been  glad  to  spend  his  life  among  them. 

During  this  absence  in  Germany  his  brother  Charles  was  making 
himself  very  useful  among  the  prisoners,  and  among  the  poor  of 
London,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies.     His   Journal 
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abounds  with  eases  of  conTersion,  as  if,  having  himself  been  born  of 
God,  he  could  hardly  think  of  any  other  theme  than  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

His  eldest  brother,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Wesley,  was  greatly  offended 
at  such  doctrine,  and  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  To  him  it 
appeared  absurd  that  a  baptized  and  confirmed  member  of  the  Angli- 
can communion,  and  a  regularly  ordained  successor  of  the  apostles 
withal,  should  state  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  until  after  he  had  been 
"born  again."  Some  of  the  "Wesley  sisters,  however,  sympathized 
with  their  "  enthusiastic  "  brothers,  John  and  Charles.  In  September 
his  sister  "Kezzy,"  as  he  calls  her,  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  in  full  communion,  came  to  him  and  begged  him  with  tears  to 
pray  for  her ;  saying  that  she  believed  there  was  a  depth  of  religion 
she  had  not  yet  fathomed,  and  "  that  she  was  not,  but  longed  to  be, 
converted." 

Concerning  this  interview  her  brother  Charles  says :  "  I  used 
Pascal's  prayer  for  conversion  over  her."  Ho  evidently  had  not  yet 
learned  to  pray  without  a  book.  His  elder  brother,  John,  had  now 
over-passed  this  ceremonial  stage  of  religion,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry  in  his  Journal,  in  April,  1T39  :  "  Being  at  Mr.  Fox's 
Society,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  confine  myself  to  the 
forms  of  prayer  which  we  were  accustomed  to  use  there.  Neither  do 
I  purpose  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more." 

Mrs.  Wesley's  Conversion. — The  mother  of  the  "Wesleys, 
having  heard  her  son  Samuel's  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  the- 
absurdities  of  his  brethren,  wrote  a  letter  to  them  in  which  she  took 
them  to  task  for  the  wild  extravagances  that  followed  their  preach- 
ing ;  but  later  on,  being  made  personally  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  God  under  their  hands,  she  changed  her  criticisms  foi' 
commendations,  and  afterward  herself  entered  into  the  same  blessed 
experience  of  saving  grace. 

The  following,  from  John  Wesley's  Journal,  under  date  of  Sept.  3, 
1739,  shows  how  defective  were  even  the  most  evangelical  teachings- 
of  the  ITth  and  18th  centuries  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion :— ^ 

"  Monday,  Sept.  3. — I  talked  largely  with  my  mother,  who  told  mo- 
that  till  a  short  time  since  she  had  scarce  heard  such  a  thing  men- 
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iioned  as  the  having  forgiveness  of  sins  now,  or  God's  Spirit  bearing 
witness  with  our  spirit :  much  less  did  she  imagine  that  this  was  the 
common  privilege  of  all  true  believers.  'Therefore,'  said  she,  'I 
never  durst  ask  for  it  myself.  But  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  while  my 
son,  Hall,  was  pronouncing  those  words,  in  delivering  the  cup  to  me, 
"  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,"  the 
words  struck  through  my  heart,  and  I  knew  God  for  Christ's  sake  had 
forgiven  me  all  my  sins.' 

"  I  asked  whether  her  father  (Dr.  Annesley)  had  not  the  same  faith, 
and  whether  she  had  not  heard  him  preach  it  to  others.  She  answered 
he  had  it  himself ;  and  declared,  a  little  before  his  death,  that  for  more 
than  forty  years  he  had  no  darkness,  no  fear,  no  doubt  at  all  of  his 
being  '  accepted  in  the  Beloved.'  But  that,  nevertheless,  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  no,  not  once,  explicitly  upon  it : 
whence  she  supposed  he  also  looked  upon  it  as  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
a  few ;  not  as  promised  to  all  the  people  of  God." 

Several  of  the  daughters  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Journal  as  being 
happily  converted ;  and  at  last  Samuel  himself,  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  6,  1Y39,  just  as  the  Methodist 
revival  was  getting  fairly  under  way,  emerged  from  his  cave  of  tradi- 
tional darkness  into  the  light  of  conscious  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  WORD  AND  IN  POWER. 

Prison  Ministry. — Tlie  cliurclies  being  closed  against  them, 
the  "Wesleys  were  glad  to  gain  an  audience  in  the  prisons.  Both  the 
brothers  were  often  found  in  the  cells  of  the  men  about  to  die,  and  to 
them  it  was  an  especial  cause  of  joy  to  find  that  Christ  was  "  able  to 
save  unto  the  uttermost "  all  who  came  unto  God  by  him,  though  in 
iheir  more  promiscuous  prison  services  they  must  have  sometimes 
been  almost  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  their  i-ough  and  vicious 
•auditors. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley,  relat- 
ing to  this  sorrowful  but  successful  ministry ; — 

"July  12th.  I  preached  at  !N"ewgate  to  the  condemned  felons,,  and 
visited  one  of  them  in  his  cell,  sick  of  a  fever :  a  poor  black,  that  had 
•robbed  his  master.  I  told  him  of  One  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  save  lost  sinners,  and  him  in  particular ;  described  the  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  sorrows,  agony,  and  death.  He  listened  with  aU 
the  signs  of  eager  astonishment.  The  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks 
while  he  cried,  '  What !  was  it  for  me  ? ' " 
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"  July  15tli.  Kejoiced  witli  my  poor,  happy  black,  now  believing 
tbe  Son  of  God  loved  Mm  an^i  gave  himself  for  him." 

"  July  18th.  At  night  I  was  locked  in  with  Bray,  in  one  of  the 
cells.  We  wrestled  in  mighty  prayer.  All  the  criminals  were  present, 
and  all  delightfully  cheerful.     Joy  was  visible  in  all  their  faces." 

"  July  19th.  By  half  past  ten  we  came  to  Tyburn.  Then  were 
brought  the  children  appointed  to  die.  We  had  prayed  before  that 
•our  Lord  would  show  there  was  a  power  superior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
They  were  all  cheerful,  full  of  comfort,  peace,  and  triumph,  assuredly 
persuaded  Christ  had  died  for  them,  and  waited  to  receive  them  into 
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paradise.  None  showed  any  natural  terror  of  death:  no  fear,  or 
crying,  or  tears.  I  never  saw  such  calm  triumph,  such  incredible 
indifEerence  to  dying.  ...  I  could  do  nothing  but  rejoice :  kissed 
Hudson  and  Newington :  took  leave  of  each  in  particular.  Exactly  at 
twelve  they  were  turned  ofE.  When  the  cart  drew  off  not  one  stirred 
or  struggled  for  life,  but  meekly  gave  up  their  spirits.  That  hour 
under  the  gaUows  was  the  most  blessed  hour  of  my  life." 

The  notion  of  condemned  felons  going  to  paradise  by  way  of  J!^ew- 
gate  and  Tyburn  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  high  notions  of  the 
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London  clergy.  Their  idea  of  religion  was  more  respectable :  salva- 
tion was  for  well-bred  people,  who  went  regularly  to  Church.  It  doe* 
not  seem  to  have  entered  their  minds  but  that  Jesus  Christ  came  ta 
call  the  righteous,  or  that  the  first  trophy  of  his  victory  over  death 
and  hell  was  a  condemned  felon  who  was  executed  by  his  side. 
If  a  sinner  were  to  be  saved  by  his  respectability,  the  communion  of 
the  Established  Church  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  process :  but 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  declared  that  salvation  was  by  faith  alone ; 
whereby  the  high  privileges  of  wealth,  education,  and  station,  as  well 
as  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  monopoly  of 
sacramental  grace,  were  all  ignored  and  trampled  on.  It  was  too- 
common,  too  easy,  too  low :  any  body  might  be  a  Christian  and  go  to- 
paradise  on  such  terms ;  and  what  then  would  become  of  the  Estab- 
lished religion  and  the  apostolic  clergy  ?  No  wonder  these  Methodists- 
were  shut  out  of  the  churches ;  yet  this  worked  together  for  good,, 
since  it  was  through  this  dark  passage  that  God  brought  them  out 
into  broader,  clearer  light,  and,  under  the  blue  dome  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral, set  them  preaching  to  thousands  upon  thousands  in  the  open  fields^ 

Societies  and  Bauds. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs^ 
Wesley  named  her  assembly  at  the  Epworth  rectory  a  "  Society : "  sl 
name'  that  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  history,  and 
which  is  still  in  use  by  British  Wesleyans  to  designate  an  organized 
congregation,  which  they  modestly  refrain  from  calling  a  "  Church." 

It  was  also  at  the  meetings  of  what  the  Moravians  called  "  Socie- 
ties "  that  "Wesley  caught  the  idea  of  using  the  testimony  of  converted 
persons  concerning  their  experience  of  salvation,  to  supply,  in  some- 
measure,  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  There  were- 
but  very  few  clergy  in  England  who  could  take  care  of  a  company  of 
young  converts,  or  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing  others  to  a  saving 
,  knowledge  of  Christ :  and  as  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion  began  to- 
spread,  it  became  necessary  to  set  these  little  companies  thus  to  take 
care  of,  and  edify,  one  another,  while  the  Moravian  "Societies"  in. 
London  afforded  him  and  his  friends  that  religious  fellowship  which 
he  could  not  find  in  his  own  communion  on  account  of  his  "  extrava- 
gance "  and  "  enthusiasm." 

Those  little  confidential  companies  of  Moravians  at  Herrnhut,  who- 
used  to  meet  every  week  and  turn  their  hearts  inside  out,  in  order  to 
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receive  counsel  from,  or  give  encouragement  to,  tlieir  brethren,  greatly 
interested  him,  and  for  some  time  after  his  return  from  Germany  he 
appears  as  a  leader  in  the  "Societies"  at^  Fetter  Lane,  Bear  Yard, 
Gutter  Lane,  and  at  the  Society  in  Aldersgate-street,  so  memorable  as 
the  place  of  his  conversion. 

What  were  these  Societies  ? 

Some  01  them  were  companies  of  United  Brethren,  gathered  by 
the  Moravian  missionaries;  others  were  the  remnants  of  certain 
religious  assemblies  of  people  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
which  had  been  organized  during  a  notable  revival  in  London  in  1699. 
It  may  have  been  from  these  London  Societies  that  Mrs.  "Wesley 
borrowed  the  name  of  her  meeting  in  the  Epworth  rectory. 

One  of  these  "  Societies "  was  organized  by  the  Wesleys  them- 
selves before  the  visit  of  John  to  Hermhut,  and  so  great  was  it& 
success  that  it  was  able  to  erect  a  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  from 
which  it  was  called  the  Fetter  Lane  Society.  This  continued  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Methodist  movement  until  Wesley's  secession 
therefrom,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  following  extract  from 
Wesley's  Journal  will  indicate  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  "  So- 
cieties," and  also  o£  the  smaller  "  bands  "  into  which  the  Society  was 
divided : — 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  by  St.  James,  and  by  the  adrice  of 
Peter  Bohler,  it  is  agreed  by  us, 

].  That  we  will  meet  together  once  a  week  to  "confess  our  faults  one  to- 
another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  we  may  be  healed." 

3.  That  the  persona  so  meeting  be  divided  into  several  bands,  or  little  com 
panics,  none  of  them  consisting  of  fewer  than  Ave,  or  more  than  ten,  persons. 

3.  That  every  one  in  order  speak  as  freely,  plainly,  and  concisely  as  he 
can,  the  real  state  of  his  hsart,  with  his  several  temptations  and  deliverances, 
since  the  last  time  Of  meetii  j. 

4.  That  all  the  bands  have  a  conference  at  eight  every  Wednesday  eveningr 
begun  and  ended  with  singing  and  prayer. 

5.  That  any  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into  this  Society  be  asketi,  "What 
are  your  reasons  for  desiring  this  ?  Will  you  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind 
of  reserve  ?  Have  you  any  objection  to  any  of  our  orders  ?  "  (which  may  then 
be  read.) 

6.  That  wheu  any  new  member  is  proposed,  every  one  present  speak  clearly 
and  freely  whatever  objection  he  has  to  him. 

7.  That  those  against  whom  no  reasonable  objection  appears  be,  in  order  for 
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-their  trial,  formed  into  one  or  more  distinct  bands,  and  some  person  agreed  on 
to  assist  them. 

8.  That  after  two  months'  trial,  if  no  objection  then  appear,  they  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Society. 

9.  That  every  fourth  Saturday  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  intercession. 

10.  That  on  the  Sunday  seven-night  following  be  a  general  love-feast,  from 
seven  till  ten  in  the  evening. 

11.  That  no  particular  member  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
any  order  of  the  Society :  and  that  if  any  persons,  after  being  thrice  admonished, 
•do  not  conform  thereto,  they  be  not  any  longer  esteemed  as  members. 

There  were  "  Societies  "  of  tMs  kind  ia  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Societies  that  the  Methodist 
revival  began  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

Whitcfield's  Return  from  America. — Keax  the  end  of 
the  year  1738  WhiteSeld  and  Wesley's  old  friend  and  pupil,  Dela- 
motte,  returned  from  Georgia.  As  yet  Mr.  Whitefield  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders,  and  must  needs  return  to  England  to  be  ordained 
-a  priest :  besides,  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  an  orphanage  at 
Savannah,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  institution  of  Professor 
Francke,  in  Germany,  and  for  this  he  must  resume  his  course  of 
charity  sermons  among  his  English  friejids  and  admirers.  But  he 
found  the  churches  were  closed  against  him,  as  well  as  against  his 
friends,  the  Wesleys,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  received  by  the  "  Soci- 
■eties,"  which,  under  their  labors,  were  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the 
British  capital. 

Power  Accompanies  the  Word. — It  sometimes  appears 
to  be  the  purpose  of  God  to  break  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men  with  signs  and  wonders,  when  they  refuse  admittance  to  his 
•Gospel  in  any  other  way.  These  signs  and  wonders  are  so  many 
exclamation  points  to  catch  the  eye  of  heedless  sinners.  The  attention 
of  the  eye  is  more  quickly  caught  than  that  of  the  ear ;  people  will  go 
by  thousands  to  see  a  prodigy,  who  would  not  be  called  out  by  the 
-simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  thus,  through  their  curiosity,  God 
makes  a  way  into  their  minds  for  his  truth,  and  thereby  his  kingdom 
is  extended.  Miracles  and  marvels  are  thus  doubly  useful,  first  as 
testimony  to  the  trutli  of  the  word  which  they  accompany,  and 
second,  as  a  strong  attraction  to  bring  the  multitude  within  the  cii-cle 
of  its  power. 
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The  strange  scenes  which  often  accompanied  the  early  services  of 
the  Methodists  in  England  are  plentifully  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
Journal.  He  claims  them  as  evidence  that  God  is  with  him,  and 
defends  himself  from  the  storm  of  abuse  which  he  encountered  on 
account  of  them  by  boldly  declaring  their  supernatural  or  subter- 
natural  character.     The  Lord  and  the  devil,  he  was  quite  sure,  both 
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took  there  striking  methods  of  showing  thdr  interest  in  the  Methodist 
revival.     But  let  "Wesley  himself  speak : — 

"Thursday,  Nov.  25,  1738.  While  I  was  preaching  at  ISTewgate 
on  these  words,  'He  that  belioveth  hath  everlasting  life,'  I  was 
insensibly  led,  without  any  previous  design,  to  declare  strongly  and 
explicitly  that  God  willeth  '  all  men  to  be '  thus  '  saved ; '  and  to  pray 
that,  '  if  this  were  not  the  truth  of  God,  he  would  not  suffer  the  blind 
to  go  oat  of  the  way;  but,  if  it  were,  he  would  bear  witness  to  his 
word.'     Immediately  one,   and  another,   and  another,   sunk  to  the 

to 
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earth :  they  dropped  on  every  side  as  thunderstruck.  One  of  them 
cried  aloud.  We  besought  God  in  her  behalf,  and  he  turned  her 
heaviness  into  joy.  A  second  being  in  the  same  agony,  we  called 
upon  God  for  her  also ;  and  he  spoke  peace  unto  her  soul.  In  the 
evening  I  was  again  pressed  in  spirit  to  declare  that  'Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all.'  And  almost  before  we  called  upon  him  to 
set  to  his  seal,  he  answered.  One  was  so  wounded  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  that  you  would  have  imagined  she  could  not  live  a  moment. 
But  immediately  his  abimdant  kindness  was  showed,  and  she  loudly 
simg  of  his  righteousness." 

"  Friday,  26.  All  Newgate  rang  with  the  cries  of  those  whom  the 
word  of  God  cut  to  the  heart.  Two  of  whom  were  in  a  moment  filled 
with  joy,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  that  beheld  them." 

Again  he  writes :  "  "While  I  was  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
'given  himself  a  ransom  for  all,'  three  persons,  almost  at  once,  sunk 
down  as  dead,  having  all  their  sins  set  in  array  before  them.  Eut 
in  a  short  time  they  were  raised  up,  and  knew  that  'the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  had  taken  away  their  sins." 

Still  again  :  "  One  who  had  been  a  zealous  opposer  of  '  this  way ' 
sent  and  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediately.  He  had  all  the  signs 
of  settled  despair  both  in  his  countenance  and  behavior.  He  said  he 
had  been  enslaved  to  sin  many  years,  especially  to  drunkenness ;  that 
he  had  long  used  all  the  means  of  grace,  had  constantly  gone  to 
church  and  sacrament,  had  read  the  Scripture,  and  used  much  private 
prayer,  and  yet  was  nothing  profited.  I  desired  we  might  join  in 
prayer.  After  a  short  space  he  rose,  and  his  countenance  was  no 
longer  sad.  He  said,  '  Now  I  know  God  loveth  me,  and  has  forgiven 
my  sins.  And  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  for  Christ  hath 
set  me  free.'     And  aceordftig  to  his  faith  it  was  unto  him." 

"  April  lY,  1739.  At  Baldwin-street  [one  of  the  Societies  in  Bris- 
tol] we  called  upon  God  to  confirm  his  word.  Immediately,  one  that 
stood  by  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  even  as  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  But  we  continued  in  prayer  till  a  new  song  was 
put  into  her  mouth,  a  thanksgiving  unto  our  God.  Soon  after,  two 
other  persons  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for 
the  disquietude  of  tlicir  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  like- 
wise bui-st  forth  into  praise  to  God  their  Saviouf.     The  last  who 
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called  upon  God,  as  out  of  tlie  bcllj  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol ; 
and  in  a  short  space  he  also  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  love, 
knowing  that  God  had  healed  his  backslidings." 

"  April  21.  At  Weavers'  Hall,  [another  Bristol '  Society,']  a  yonng 
man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all  over,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  sunk  to  the  ground.  But  we  ceased  not  calling  upon 
God  till  he  raised  liim  up  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

"April  24.  At  Baldwin-street  a  young  man,  after  a  sharp  though 
short  agony,  both  of  body  and  mind,  found  his  soul  filled  with  peace, 
knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed," 

"  I  did  not  mention  J n  H n,  a  weaver,  who  was  at  Bald- 
win-street the  night  before.  He  was  (I  understood)  a  man  of  a 
regular  life  and  conversation,  one  that  constantly  attended  the  public 
prayers  and  sacrament,  and  was  zealous  for  the  Church,  and  against 
Dissenters  of  every  denomination.  Being  informed  that  people  fell 
into  strange  fits  at  the  Societies,  he  came  to  see  and  judge  for  himself. 
But  he  was  less  satisfied  than  before ;  insomuch  that  he  went  about  to 
his  acquaintance,  one  after  another,  till  one  in  the  morning,  and 
labored  above  measure  to  convince  them  it  was  a  delusion  of  the 
devil.     "We  were  going  home,  when  one  met  us  in  the  street,  and 

informed  us  that  J n  H n  was  fallen  raving  mad.     It  seems  he 

had  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  had  a  mind  first  to  end  a  sermon  he  had 
borrowed  on  'Salvation  by  Faith.''  In  reading  the  last  page  he 
changed  color,  fell  off  his  chair,  and  began  screaming  terribly,  and 
beating  himself  against  tlie  ground.  The  neighbors  were  alarmed, 
and  flocked  together  to  the  house.  Between  one  and  two  I  oame  in, 
and  found  him  on  the  floor,  the  room  being  full  of  people,  whom  his 
wife  would  have  kept  without,  but  he  cried  aloud,  'JSTo,  let  them  all 
come;  let  all  the  world  see  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  Two  or  three 
men  were  holding  him  as  well  as  they  could.  He  immediately  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried,  '  Ay,  this  is  he 
who  I  said  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  But  God  has  overtaken  me. 
I  said,  It  was  all  a  delusion,  but  this  is  no  delusion.'  He  then  roared, 
out,  '  0  thou  devil !  Thou  cursed  devil !  Yea,  thou  legion  of  devils ! 
Thou  canst  not  stay.'  Christ  will  cast  thee  out.  I  know  his  work  is 
begun.     Tear  me  to  pieces  if  thou  wilt-;  but  thou  canst  riot  hurt  me.' 
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He  then  beat  himself  against  tlie  gronnd  again  ;  liis  breast  heaving  at 
the  same  time  as  in  tiie  pangs  of  death,  and  great  drops  of  sweat 
trickling  down  his  face.  We  all  betook  ourselves  to  prayer.  His 
pangs  ceased,  and  both  his  body  and  sonl  were  set  at  liberty." 

Sunday,  May  20.  "  A  young  man  sunk  down  as  one  dead ;  but  soon 
began  to  roar  out,  and  beat  himself  against  the  ground,  so  that  six 
men  could  scarcely  hold  him.  Ilis  name  was  Thomas  Maxfield.  Ex- 
cept J n  H n,  I  never  saw  one  so  torn  of  the  evil  one.  Mean- 
while many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the  '  Saviour  of  all '  that  he 
would  come  send  help  them,  insomuch  that  all  the  house  (and  indeed 
all  the  street  for  some  space)  was  in  an  uproar.  Eut  we  continued  in 
prayer ;  and  before  ten  the  greater  part  found  rest  to  their  souls." 

"I  was  called  from  supper  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such  a 
conviction  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  oiit  of  the  Society 
in  all  haste  that  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of  God 
followed  her  still ;  so  that  after  going  a  few  steps  she  was  forced  to 
be  carried  home ;  and  when  she  was  there,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  was  in  a  violent  agony  when  we  came.  We  called  iipon  God, 
and  her  soul  found  rest.  About  twelve  I  was  greatly  importuned  to 
go  and  visit  one  person  more.  She  had  only  one  stmggle  after  I 
came,  and  was  then  filled  with  peace  and  joy.  I  think  twenty-nine 
in  all  had  their  heaviness  turned  into  joy  this  day." 

"  Friday,  October  28.  I  met  with  a  fresh  proof  that  '  whatsoever 
ye  ask,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.'  A  middle-aged  woman  desired  me 
to  return  thanks  for  her  to  God,  who,  as  many  witnesses  then  present 
testified,  was  a  day  or  two  before  really  distracted,  and  as  such  tied 
down  in  her  bed.  But  upon  prayer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly 
relieved,  and  restored  to  a  sound  mind." 

In  another  place  he  says:  "I  began  reading  prayers,  and  preaching, 
in  Gloucester-green  Workhouse ;  and  on  Thursday,  in  that  belonging 
to  St.  Thomas's  parish.  On  both  days  I  preached  at  the  castle.  At 
St.  Thomas's  was  a  young  woman,  raving  mad,  screaming  and  tor- 
menting herself  continually.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  speak  to  her. 
The  moment  I  began  she  was  still.  The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
all  the  time  I  was  telling  her  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  able  and  willing,  to 
deliver  you.'  O  where  is  faith  upon  earth  ?  Why  are  these  poor 
wretches  Ibft  under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan?     Jesus,  Master! 
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Give  thou  medicine  to  lieal  their  sickness;  and  deliver  those  wlio  are 
now  also  vexed  with  unclean  spirits ! " 

"  Tuesday,  Oct,  23, 1739.  At  eleven  I  preached  at  Bearfield  to  aboiit 
three  thousand,  on  nature,  bondage,  and  adoption.  Ke turning  in  the 
evening,  I  was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman  in 
Kingswood.  (The  fact  I  nakedly  relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his 
own  judgment  of  it.)  I  went.  She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old ;  but,  it  seems,  could  not  write  or  read.  I  found  her  on  the  bed, 
two  or  thi-ee  pereons  holding  her.  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  Anguish, 
horror,  and  despair,  above  aU  description,  appeared  in  her  pale  face. 
The  thousand  distortions  of  her  whole  body  showed  how  the  dogs  of 
hell  were  gnawing  her  heart.  The  shi-ieks  intermixed  were  scarce  to 
be  endured.  But  her  stony  eyes  could  not  weep.  She  screamed  out, 
as  soon  as  words  could  find  their  way,  'I  am  damned,  damned;  lost 
forever.  Six  days  ago  you  might  have  helped  me.  But  it  is  past.  I 
am  the  devil's  now.  I  have  given  myself  to  him.  His  I  am.  Him  I 
must  serve.  With  him  I  must  go  to  hell.  I  cannot  be  saved.  I  will 
not  be  saved.  I  must,  I  will,  I  will  be  damned.'  She  then  began 
praying  to  the  devil.  We  began,  '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake ! ' 
She  immediately  sunk  down  as  asleep;  but,  as  soon  as  we  left  off, 
broke  out  again,  with  inexpressible  vehemence,  '  Stony  hearts,  break ! 
I  am  a  warning  to  you.  I  am  damned,  that  you  may  be  saved.'  She 
then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  said,  '  There  he 
is ;  ay,  there  he  is ;  come,  good  devil,  come.  Take  me  away.  I  am 
yom-s.  Come  just  now.  Take  me  away.'  We  inteiTupted  her  by 
calling  again  upon  God:  on  which  she  sunk  down  as  before;  and 
another  young  woman  began  to  roar  out  as  loud  as  she  had  done.  My 
brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine  o'clock.  We  continued  in 
prayer  tiU  past  eleven,  when  God  in  a  moment  spoke  peace  into  the 
soul,  first  of  the  first  tormented,  and  then  of  the  other.  And  they 
both  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who  had  '  stilled  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger.' " 

"  Wednesday,  24.  I  preached  at  Baptist  Mills  on  those  words  of 
St.  Paid,  speaking  in  the  person  of  one  '  under  the  law,'  (that  is,  still 
'carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,'  though  groaning  for  deliverance,)  'I 
know  that  in  me  dwclleth  no  good  tiling.'  A  poor  woman  told  me 
afterward,  'I  does  hope  as  my  husband  wont  hinder  me  any  more. 
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For  I  niinded  he  did  shiver  every  bono  of  him,  and  the  tears  ran  dcnra 
Lis  cheeks  like  the  rain.' " 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  whole  chapter  of  such  cases,  but  tliese 
will  Serve  to  show  the  power  which  accompanied  the  word  as  preached 
by  the  leadsr  of  the  Methodists,  and  M-hicIi  afterward  gave  sinailar 
testimony  to  the  trnth  \indcr  the  ministry  of  the  first  Methodists  in 
America.  Nor  were  these  marvels  found  among  Methodists  alone. 
The  very  same  superhuman  influences  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  great  revival,  which  began  at  about  the  same  time,  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  Massachusetts,  under  the  ministry  of  that  famous  Congregation- 
alist  divine.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards.*  The  same  agonies  and  ecstasies 
are  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  grea|  historic  revivals  of 
religion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  good  people  who  liave 
felt  tlicmselves  called  upon  to  denounce  those  "  extravagancies  "  should 
have  overlooked  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ^\•hose  records, 
if  carefully  studied,  would  have  given  them  a  more  intelligent,  as  weU 
as  a  more  orthodox  view  of  the  case. 

*  The  revival  which  commenced  at  Northampton  spread  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  colony.  All  sorts  of  people — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise,  moral  and 
immoral — simultaneously  became  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's  strivings,  and  ivere  converted. 
Tliis  remarkable  movement  took  place  only  a  few  months  before  Wesley  set  sail  for  Georgia, 
and  continued  for  several  years  afterward.  Mr.  Edwards  published  a  narrative  of  its  most 
striking  incidents,  in  which  he  says : — 

In  many  instances  conviction  of  sin  and  conversion  were  attended  with  intense  physical 
excitement.  Numbers  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  The  bodies 
of  others  were  convulsed  and  benumbed.  As  chaos  preceded  creation,  so  in  New  Engl.and 
confusion  went  before  conversion.  The  work  was  great  and  glorious,  but  was  aooompanied 
with  noise  and  tumult.  Men  literally  cried  for  mercy ;  but  the  loudest  outcries  were  not  so 
loud  as  the  shrieks  of  Voltaire  or  Volney,  when  the  prospect  of  eternity  unnerved  them. 
Stout-hearted  sinners  trembled ;  but  not  more  than  philosophers  of  the  present  day  would 
do  if  they  had  equally  vivid  views  of  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  which  sin  exposes 
them.  There  were  groanings  and  faintings ;  transports  and  ecstacies ;  zeal  sometimes  more 
fervid  than  discreet ;  and  passion  not  unf requently^ore  powerful  than  pious ;  but,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  multitudes  of  vain,  thoughtless  sinners  were  unmistakably 
converted,  and  were  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Frolicking,  night-walking,  singing 
lewd  songs,  tavern-haunting,  profane  speaking,  and  extravagance  in  dress,  were  generally 
abandoned.  The  talk  of  the  people  was  about  the  favor  of  God,  an  interest  in  Christ,  a 
sanctified  heart,  and  spiritual  blessedness  here  and  hereafter.  The  coimtry  was  full  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  to  read,  pray,  and  sing  praises.  Oftentimes  the 
people  were  wrought  up  into  the  highest  transports  of  love,  joy,  and  admiration,  and;,  had 
such  views  of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  excellencies  of  Christ,  that  for  five  or  six 
hours  together  their  souls  reposed  in  a  kind  of  sacred  elysium,  until  the  body  seemed  to  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  divine  discoveries,  and  nature  was  deprived  of  all  ability  to  stand  or 
speak. — Tyerman's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley, 
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In  one  of  Ms  replies  to  a  clerical  opponent,  in  May,  1Y39,  Mr. 
Wesley  says : — 

"  Tlie  question  between  us  turns  cliieily,  if  not  wliolly,  on  matter  of 
fact.  You  deny  tliat  God  does  now  work  these  effects :  at  least,  that 
he  works  them  in  this  manner.  I  affirm  both ;  because  I  have  heard 
these  tlungs  with  my  own  ears,  and  have  seen  them  with  my  eyes.  I 
'have  seen  (as  far  as  a  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  soon)  very  many 
persons  changed  in  a  moment  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  horror,  despair, 
to  the  spirit  of  love,  joy,  and  peace ;  and  from  sinful  desire,  till  then 
reigning  over  them,  to  a  pure  desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  I'heso 
are  matters  of  fact,  whereof  I  have  been,  and  almost  daily  am,  an  eye 
or  car  witness.  What  I  have  to  say  touching  visions  or  dreams,  is 
this :  I  know  several  persons  in  Avhom  this  great  change  was  wrouglit 
in  a  dream,  or  during  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye  of  tlicir  mind, 
of  Christ  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  glory.  This  is  the  fact ;  let  any 
judge  of  it  as  they  please.  And  that  such  a  change  was  tlien  wrought 
appears  (not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  falling  into  fits,  or 
crying  out :  these  are  not  the  fruits,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  whereby 
I  judge,  but)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many  ways 
wicked ;  from  that  time,  holy,  just,  and  good. 

"  I  will  show  you  him  who  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb ; 
him  that  was  a  drunlvard,  and  is  now  exemplarily  sober ;  tlie  whore- 
monger that  was,  who  now  abhors  the  very  'garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh.'  These  are  my  Kving  arguments  for  what  I  assert,  namely, 
■'  That  God  does  now,  as  aforetime,  give  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  to  us  and  to  our  children ;  yea,  and  tliat 
always  suddenly,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  and  often  in  dreams  or  in 
the  visions  of  God.'  If  it  be  not  so,  I  am  found  a  false  witness  before 
God.     For  these  things  I  do,  and  by  his  grace  will,  testify." 

And  further,  on  this  point,  he  writes  in  his  Journal : — 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts, 
unready  to  receive  any  thing  unless  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  hear 
■it  with  our  ears,  that  God,  in  tender  condescension  to  our  weakness, 
suffered  so  many  outward  signs  of  the  very  time  when  he  wrought 
this  inward  change  to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among  us.  But 
although  they  saw  "  signs  and  wonders,"  (for  so  I  must  term  them,) 
-yet  iaai).y  would  not  believe.     They  could  not  indeed  deny  the  facts : 
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but  tliey  could  explain  them  away.  Some  said,  '  These  were  purely 
natural  effects ;  tlic  people  fainted  away  only  because  of  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms.'  And  others  were  '  sure  it  was  all  a  cheat : 
they  miglit  lielp  it  if  they  would.  Else  why  were  these  things  only 
in  their  private  societies :  why  were  tliey  not  done  in  the  face  of  the 
sun?' 

"  To-day  our  Lord  answered  for  himself.  For  while  I  was  enfoicing 
these  words,  '  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,'  he  began  to  make 
bare  his  a:Tn,  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in  private,  but  in  the  open 
air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses.  One,  and  another, 
and  another  was  struck  to  the  earth ;  exceedingly  trembhng  at  the 
]iresence  of  his  power.  Others  cried,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry, 
'  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ? '  And  in  less  than  an  hour  seven 
persons,  wliolly  unknown  to  me  till  that  time,  were  rejoicing,  and 
singing,  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation." 

Concerning  tliese  singular  bodily  exercises  already  mentioned,  the 
Hev.  Halph  Erskine  wrote  to  Wesley  thus :  "  Some  of  the  instances 
you  give  seem  to  be  exemplified,  in  the  outward  manner,  by  the  cases 
of  Paul  and  the  jailer,  as  also  Peter's  hearers,  (Acts  ii.)  The  last 
instance  you  give  of  some  strugghng  as  in  the  agonies  of  death  is  to 
iiie  somewliat  more  inexplicable,  if  it  do  not  resemble  the  child  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  '  when  he  was  yet  a-coming,  the  devil  threw  liim 
down  and  tare  him.'  I  make  no  question,  Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets 
power,  may  exert  himself  on  such  occasions,  partly  to  mar  and  hinder 
the  beginning  of  the  good  work,  in  tlie  persons  that  are  touched  with 
the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction ;  and  partly,  also,  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  on  others.  However,  the  merciful  issue  of  these 
conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of  the  persons  thus  afEeeted,  is  the  main 
thing." 

Erskine  also  mentions  that  they  have  something  in  Scotland  analo- 
gous to  wliat  had  occurred  in  Bristol.  Sometimes,  he  says,  a  whole 
congregation,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  would  cry  out  at  once,  so  as  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  minister. 

The  Eev.  Richard  Watson  writes  upon  tliis  point : — 

"  That  cases  of  real  enthusiasm  occurred  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  is  indeed  allowed.     There  are  always  nervous,  dreamy,  and 
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excitable  people  to  be  found ;  and  the  emotion  produced  among  tbese 
would  often  be  comiimnicated  by  natural  sympathy.  No  one  could 
be  blamed  for  this  unless  he  had  encouraged  the  excitement  for  its 
own  sake,  or  taught  the  people  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  grace,  which 
most  assiTredly  Mr.  Wesley  never  did.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  represent 
these  effects,  genuine  and  fictitious  together,  as  peculiar  to  Methodism. 
Great  and  rapid  results  were  produced  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
but  not  without  '  outci'ies,'  and  strong  coi'poreal  as  well  'as  mental 
emotions.  Like  effects  often  accompanied  the  preaching  of  eminent 
men  at  the  Keformation;  and  many  of  the  Puritans  and  Non-con- 
formist ministers  had  similar  successes  in  our  own  country.  In  Scot- 
land, and  also  among  the  grave  Presbyterians  of  New  England, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the  ministry  of  faithful  men  had 
been  attended  by  very  similar  circumstances." 

Besides  these  "  bodily  exercises,"  there  were  about  this  time  two 
or  three  triumphant  deaths  among  the  Methodist  converts,  whose 
dying  testimonies  added  further  confirmation  of  the  blessed  truth  of 
regeneration  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  these  and  other  such 
experiences,  wrought  into  hymns  by  Charles  Wesley,  the  poet  of  the 
great  revival,  then  began  to  cheer  the  souls  of  believers  with  songs 
which  were  destined  to  be  heard  and  echoed  all  around  the  world. 


SOUTH  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"THE  WORLD  IS  MY  PARISH." 


Field  Preaching. — It 

was  the  impetuous  Wliite- 
field  who  set  the  example  of 
field  preaching,  but  his  older 
bretliren,  the  Wesleys,  were 
soon  led  to  follow  it. 
Whitefield,  now  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  America,  had  been 
ordained  as  a  priest  by  his  old  friend  Bishop  Benson,  who  says  of 
him :  "  Though  mistaken  on  some  points,  I  think  Mr.  Whitefiold  a 
very  pious,  well-meaning  young  man,  with  good  abilities  and  great 
zeal."  Going  to  Georgia  had  not  cured  him  of  any  of  liis  "  enthu- 
siasm," or  shorn  him  of  any  of  his  strength.  Again  the  churches 
fi'om  which  he  was  not  shut  out  were  overwhelmed  with  people, 
thousands  of  whom  were  glad  to  hear,  even  from  the  church-yard,  tlio 
wonderful  preacher  whom  they  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
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Bce,  and  tliey  found  the  preaching  to  be  the  same  doctrine  over  again : 
Ecgeneration  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  same  practical  outcome : 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  collections  for  tlic  Georgia  mission. 

At  Bristol,  the  scene  of  his  great  success  tlie  year  before,  lie  was 
now  denied  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  was  obliged  to  .content  him- 
self with  a  sermon  on  "  The  Penitent  Thief "  to  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate ;  but  even  hero  he  did  not  omit  the  collection,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  he  tells  us,  amounted  to  fifteen  shillings.  IIci'o,  also, 
the  State-church  authorities  pursiied  him,  and  at  their  instance  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  commanded  the  jailer  not  to  allow  him  to 
preach  again  in  the  prison,  giving  as  a  reason  that  "  he  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  being  born  again." 

What  harm  it  could  possibly  do  the  l^cwgate  prisoners  to  be  born 
again  the  magistrate  did  not  say;  the  point  to  be  gained  was,  to 
silence  this  too  faithful,  too  orthodox,  too  evangelical  preacher.  But 
the  Gospel  was  in  him  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones.  lie  was  sent  to 
preach :  God  had  called  him  to  do  that  work  in  his  boyhood :  for  it 
he  had  been  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest :  sinners  needing  new 
hearts  were  terribly  plenty :  and,  besides,  there  was  his  Orphan  House 
to  be  birilt  in  Georgia :  therefore,  he  must  preach :  heaven  and  earth 
demanded  it. 

Bristol  and  King^sivood. — There  was  a  village  of  colliers  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  a  peoj)le  whom  he  already  Imew  to  bo  almost 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  on  whom  nothing  was  so  likely  to  take 
saving  effect  as  his  favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration.  They  were 
evidently  too  far  gone  in  sin  to  be  repaired  ;  any  work  that  could  reach 
their  case  must  include  a  new  nature  and  begin  with  a  new  birth. 
Here  on  Sunday,  February  17th,  1739,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
George  Whitefiield  preached  in  the  open  air.  His  congregation  was 
made  up  of  about  two  htmdred  of  the  Kingswood  colhers,  and  of  his 
experience  in  this  connection  he  writes :  "  I  believe  I  was  never  more 
acceptable  to  my  Master  than  when  I  was  standing  to  teach  these 
hearers  in  the  open  fields." 

On  the  4th  of  March  following  he  preached  again  in  the  open  air 
at  a  place  called  Baptist  Mills,  to  a  congregation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people.  The  sight  of  this  great  throng  elated  him:  "Blessed  be 
God  !  "  says  he,  "  all  things  Iiappen  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel : 
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I  now  preacli  to  ten  times  as  many  people  as  I  should  if  I  had  been 
coniined  to  the  clmrclies.  Surely  the  devil  is  blind ;  so  are  his  emis- 
saries, or  they  would  not  so  confound  themselves." 

The  State-church  of  England  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Government.  The  Church  was  the  instrument  of  the  State.  The 
means  of  grace  were  matters  for  which  Englishmen  might  be  taxed. 
The  i-egular  clergy  held  their  places  by  act  of  Parliament  as  well  asby 
personal  and  political  favor;  they  were  therefore  manageable.  But 
the  people  called  "  Methodists,"  who  were  now  becoming  so  numerous 
and  so  troublesome,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  political  mo- 
nopoly of  religion  claimed  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates ;  and  as  for 
Whitefield,  while  he  desired  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  ordination 
vows  in  the  Establishment,  he  could  by  no  means  refuse  to  heed  the 
call  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  The  churches  were  the  property 
of  the  Establishment,  but  the  out-of-doors  belonged  to  the  Lord; 
therefore  when  Whitefield  found  himself  shut  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  straightway  adjourned  his  services  to  the  church  of  God. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  but  Whitefield  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  conscious  of  any  great  courage  in  the  matter.  He  was  already 
somewhat  calloused  by  the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  and  to  be  called  bad 
names  by  them  did  him  httle  harm.  On  one  occasion,  at  Coal-pit 
Heath,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  while  he  was  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  many  thousands,  a  "gentleman"  who  was  drunk 
interrupted  him,  called  him  a  "  dog,"  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
"  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail " — which  was  one  of  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment in  that  day — and  offered  money  to  any  one  who  would  pelt  him 
with  mud  and  stones ;  but  the  eoUiers  were  the  friends  of  the  preacher, 
and  instead  of  pelting  him  they  pelted  his  adversary  until  the  over- 
zealous  "gentleman"  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and  leave  the 
Methodist  to  go. on  with  his  sermon. 

At  Hannam  Mount  he  preached  to  four  or  five  thousand  people, 
of  which  service  he  writes : — 

"  The  sun  shone  very  bright,  and  the  people,  standisg  in  such  an 
awful  manner  around  the  mount  in  the  prof oundest  silence,  fiUed  me 
with  holy  admiration." 

Two  days  later  he  estimates  his  congregation  at  ten  thousand,  but 
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the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  so  loud  and  clear  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  every  one  in  the  vast  assembly.  At  Eose  Green,  in 
Kingswood,  his  congregation  covered  three  acres,  and  was  computed  at 
twenty  thousand  souls,  upon  which  he  exclaims :  "  The  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  country,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  quench  it." 
Among  these  crowds  of  poor  people  Whitefield  collected  about  two 
hundred  pounds  for  his  Georgia  orphanage,  much  of  it  with  liis  own 
hands,  in  his  own  hat,  which  latter  was  sometimes  almost  filled 
with  half-pence,  and  the  carrying  of  such  a  weight  through  such  a 
crowd  caused  him  to  complain  of  the  lameness  of  his  arms. 

Besides  his  public  ministrations  he  gave  personal  instniction  to 
inquirers  in  the  divine  mysteries  of  faith  and  regeneration :  he  was 
also  teaching  his  brother  Methodists  how  to  carry  on  their  work  with- 
out any  just  cause  of  offense  to  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  and  in  a  way 
by  whicli,  without  the  help  of  their  money  or  their  influence,  the 
Gospel  could  be  preached  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor.  Out-door 
preaching  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Prayer  Book,  though  not  contem- 
plated by  the  men  who  made  it.  Such  services  were,  indeed,  irregu- 
lar, but  no  one  could  say  they  were  unlawful.  On  several  previous 
occasions,  after  preaching  a  charity  sermon  by  special  request  in  some 
Church,  "Whitefield  had  felt  himself  impelled  to  go  out  and  preach  in 
the  church-yard  to  the  larger  congregation  which  awaited  him  there, 
and  this  new  departure  had  already  developed  in  him  a  larger  freedom 
of  manner  than  was  fashionable  at  that  time.  "When,  therefore,  he  took 
to  field  preaching  he  easily  broke  away  from  the  stifEness  wliich  pre- 
vailed within  church  walls,  and  began  at  once  to  strike  out  boldly  and 
freely  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom  would 
never  have  heard  the  word  of  life  if  "Whitefield  and  his  brother  Meth- 
odists had  not  brought  it  out  of  the  Church  to  them  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  It  was  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  over  again. 
That  was  an  out-of-door  service,  too,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be 
prophetic  as  well  as  humane. 

"Wesley  Takes  to  the  Fields, — It  was  now  necessary  for 
Mr.  "Whitefield  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  this  great  flock  to  be  scattered  abroad  as 
slieep  having  no  shepherd,  therefore  he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Wes- 
loy  at  London  to  come  down  to  Bristol  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
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he  had  begun ;  and,  much  to  the  gi'ief  of  the  London  Societies,  among 
whom  Wesley  had  come  to  be  a  spiritual  leader,  as  well  as  much  against 
the  prejudices  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  shocked  at  the  idea  pi 
any  thing  so  irregular  as  an  out-of-door  service,  he  consented  to  make 
trial  of  this  new  method  of  work.  But  first  the  call  was  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  prayer  by  the  brethren,  after  which  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  test  by  lot,"  a  common  practice  among  the  Moravians, 
and  the  lot  decided  that  he  should  go. 

Charles  "Wesley  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  obtained  in  this  manner,  and  siibmitted  the 
case  to  the  further  test  of  "  opening  the  book ; "  whereupon,  the 
book  being  placed  upon  its  back  and  allowed  to  fall  open,  the  first  text 
which  caught  his  ey&  was,  "  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  from  thee  the 
desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,  yet  thou  shalt  not  groan  nor  weep." 
Thus  to  all  appearances  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  John  Wesley 
should  go  down  to  Bristol,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  the 
31st  of  April,  1739.  lie  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on 
the  strength  of  such  a  call. 

Of  his  first  service  in  Bristol  Mr.  Wesley  writes : — 

"Saturday,  31.  In  the  evening  I  reached  Bristol,  and  met  Mr. 
Whitefield  there.  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myseK  at  first  to  this 
sti-ange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  of  which  he  set  me  an  example 
on  Sunday ;  having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church." 

"April  1,  1739.  In  the  evening  (Mr.  Whitefield  being  gone)  I 
began  expounding  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  (one  pretty 
remarkable  precedent  of  field  preaching,  though  I  suppose  there  were 
churches  at  that  time  also)  to  a  little  society  which  was  accustomed 
to  moet  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Nicliolas-sti-cet." 

"Monday,  2.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  I  submitted  to  bo  more 
vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the  city,  to 
about  three  thousand  people.  The  Scripture  on  which  I  spoke  was 
this,  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  ?)  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  mc, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.     He 
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liatli  sent  me  to  lical  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  preach  dcliyoranco  to  the 
captives,  and  recovery  of  siglit  to  tlie  blind :  to  set  at  libei'ty  them 
that  are  braised,  to  prochiini  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' " 

"  The  Tl^orld  is  My  Parish."— This  utterance  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, -which  is  perhaps  more  quoted  than  any  other  of  his  sayings,  marks 
the  long  step  in  advance  which  he  took  when  he  began  to  preach  in 
the  fields.  As  a  Chnrchman  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  parish 
of  any  clergyman  without  his  consent ;  but  Wesley  understood  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  minister  to  be  confined  to  the  church  and 
those  premises  which  properly  belonged  thereto;  but  that  it  should 
extend  to  all  the  commons,  fields,  and  forests,  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  allow.  When  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  good  faith  in  hold- 
ing out-of-door  services  without  the  consent  of  the  local  clergy,  he 
replied : — 

"  You  ask,  '  IIow  is  it  that  I  assemble  Chinstians  who  are  none  of 
my  charge,  to  sing  psalms,  aiid  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  ox- 
pounded?  and  think  it  hard  to  justify  doing  this  in  other  men's 
parishes,  upon  catholic  principles.' 

"  Permit  me  to  speak  plainly.  If  by  catholic  principles  you  mean 
any  other  than  scriptural,  they  weigh  nothing  with  me :  I  allow  no 
other  rule,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures :  but 
on  scriptural  principles  I  do  not  thirdi  it  hard  to  justify  whatever  I  do. 
God  in  Scripture  commands  me,  according  to  my  power,  to  instract 
the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous.  Man  forbids 
me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish ;  tkat  is,  in  effect,  to  do  it  at  all, 
seeing  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  omti,  nor  probably  ever  shall. 
Whom,  then,  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man?  'If  it  be  just  to  obey  "man 
rather  than  God,  judge  you.'  'A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me ;  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.'  But  where 
shall  I  preach  it  upon  the  principles  jow  mention?  Why,  not  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts, 
at  least,  of  the  habitable  earth.  For  all  these  are,  after  a  sort,  divided 
into  parishes.  If  it  be  said,  '  Go  back,  then,  to  the  heathens  from 
whence  you  came : '  nay,  but  neither  could  I  now  (on  your  principles) 
preach  to  them :  for  all  the  heathens  in  Georgia  belong  to  tlie  parish 
cither  of  Savannah  or  Frederica. 

"  Suffer  me  now  to  tell  you  my  principles  in  this  matter.    1  look 
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upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish ;  tlms  far  I  mean,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  it  I  am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to 
declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me  to ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  his  blessing  attends  it.  Great  encouragement  have  I,  therefore, 
to  be  faithful  in  fulfilling  the  work  he  hath  given  me  to  do.  His 
servant  I  am,  and  as  such  am  employed  according  to  the  plain  direc- 
tion of  his  word,  '  as  I  have  opportunity,  doing  good  unto  all  men ; ' 
and  his  providence  clearly  concurs  with  his  word,  wliich  has  disen- 
gaged me  from  all  things  else,  that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this  very 
thing,  '  and  go  about  doing  good.' " 

The  Kiiig'sivood  School.* — One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
converted  colliers  at  Kingswood  was  tlie  need  of  Cln-istian  education 
for  their  children,  and  Mr.  Whitefield,  at  his  farewell  service,  April  2, 
1739,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  school ;  but  the  plans  and  the  comer- 
stone  comprised  the  chief  assets  of  the  entei-prise  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  succeeded  Whitefield  in  the  care  of  the 
Kingswood  mission.  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  grace 
among  this  benighted  people,  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  great  class  of  persons  in  the  England  of  that 
day ;  a  population  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  scattered  all 
over  the  mining  districts  of  the  kingdom  : — 

"  Few  persons  have  lived  long  in  the  west  of  England  who  have 
not  heard  of  the  colliers  of  Kingswood ;  a  people  famous,  from  the 
beginning  hitherto,  for  neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man :  so 
ignorant  of  the  things  of  God  that  they  seemed  but  one  remove  from 
the  beasts  that  perish ;  and,  therefore,  utterly  without  desire  of  instmc- 
tion,  as  well  as  without  the  means  of  it. 

"  Many  last  winter  used  taimtingly  to  say  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  '  If 
he  will  convert  heathens,  why  does  not  he  go  to  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood  ? '     In  spring  he  did  so.     And  as  there  were  thousands  who 

*  Kingswood  waa  formerly  a  royal  chase,  containing  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres ;  but  previous  to  the  rise  of  Methodism  it  had  been  gradually  appropriated  by  the 
several  lords  whose  estates  encircled  it.  The  deer  had  disappeared,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  also.  Coal  mines  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was  now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
as  lawless  as  the  foresters,  their  forefathers,  but  far  more  brutal  p  and  differing  as  much 
from  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  aa  in  appearance.  They  had  no  place 
of  worship,  for  Kingswood  then  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  and  was  at  least 
three  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 
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resorted  to  no  place  of  public  worship,  lie  went  after  them  into  their 
■own  wilderness,  '  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'  When  he  was 
■called  away  others  went  into  '  the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel 
them  to  come  in.'  And  by  the  grace  of  God  their  labor  was  not  in 
vain.  The  scene  is  already  changed.  Kingswood  does  not  now,  as  a 
jear  ago,  resonnd  with  cursing  and  blasphemy.  It  is  no  more  filled 
with  drunkenness  and  uncleanness,  and  the  idle  diversions  that  natu- 
rally lead  thereto.  It  is  no  longer  full  of  wars  and  fightings,  of  clamor 
and  bitterness,  of  wrath  and  envyings.  Peace  and  love  are  there. 
"Great  numbers  of  the  people  are  mild,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated. 
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They  '  do  not  cry,  neither  strive,'  and  hardly  is  their  '  voice  heard  in 
the  streets ; '  or,  indeed,  in  their  own  wood,  unless  when  they  are  at 
their  usual  evening  diversion,  singing  praise  unto  God  their  Saviour. 
"  That  their  children,  too,  might  know  the  things  which  make  for 
their  peace,  it  was  some  time  since  proposed  to  build  a  house  in  Kings- 
wood  ;  and  after  many  foreseen  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  in  June  last 
the  foundation  was  laid.     The  ground  made  choice  of  was  in  the 

middle  of  the  wood,  between  tlic   Loi'.dou  and  Bath  roads,  not  f;ir 
11 
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from  that  called  Two-Mile  Hill,  about  thr  3  measuAi  miles  from 
Bristol. 

"  Here  a  large  room  was  begun  for  tbe  school,  having  four  small 
rooms  at  either  end  for  the  school-masters  (and  perhaps,  if  it  should. 
please  God,  some  poor  children)  to  lodge  in.  Two  persons  are  ready 
to  teach  so  soon  as  the  house  is  fit  to  receive  them,  the  shell  of  which 
is  nearly  finished ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  the  whole  will  be  completed  ia 
spring,  or  early  in  the  summer." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  iastitution  which  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  chief  training  schools  of  the  English. 
Methodist  preachers ;  its  doors  being  now  open  only  for  the  sons  of 
Wesleyan  ministers  in  active  service. 

Wesley  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  1T39  at  Bristol  and 
vicinity,  where,  in  about  nine  months,  he  preached  and  expounded  no- 
less  than  five  hundred  times ;  all  these  services,  with  only  eight  excep- 
tions, being  held  in  the  open  air. 

Wesley  and  Bean  SFash. — The  singular  spectacle  of  a. 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  gown  and  bands,  standing  on. 
a  table,  or  in  a  cart,  or  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  open  fields,  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  unwashed,  uncombed,  uncultivated  people,. 
doAvn  whose  smutty  faces  the  tears  had  washed  httle  places  white,  was- 
something  so  wonderful  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  "  higher  classes, "^ 
and  accordingly,  among,  the  crowds  were  often  seen  the  carriages  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  whom,  however,  the  preacher  was  quite- 
as  plain  and  faithful  as  to  the  ruder  portion  of  his  audience,  on  which 
account  he  was  regarded,  in  certain  quarters,  as  a  very  rude  and  even 
dangerous  person.  How  stupid  of  him  not  to  be  able  to  discenu 
between  sin  in  the  rich  and  sin  in  the  poor ! 

During  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Bath,  which  was  at  tliafc 
time  the  center  of  the  English  world  of  luxury,  fashion,  and  leisure,  a. 
notorious  rake  and  gambler  called  Beau  Nash,  who  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  Bath  society,  attempted  to  break  up  one  of  "Wesley's- 
out-of-door  meetings.  Soon  after  the  preacher  had  commenced  his- 
sermon  the  dandy  appeared  in  gorgeous  array,  and  impudently 
demanded — 

"  By  what  authority  dare  you  do  what  you  are  doing  now  ?  " 

"  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by  him  who  is- 
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now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head 
and  said,  '  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel,' "  was  Mr. 
Wesley's  deliberate  reply. 

"Eut  this  is  a  conventicle,"  said  !N^ash,  "and  contrary  to  act  of 
Parhament." 

"  No,"  answered  "Wesley,  "  couTenticles  are  seditious  meetings,  but 
here  is  no  sedition ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  act  of  Parhament'.*/ 

"  I  say  it  is,"  stormed  the  fellow ;  "  and,  besides,  your  preaching 
frightens  people  out  of  their  wits." 


'  •-  }f^b'  4'iA    ^/ 


WESLEY   AND   BEAU   NASH. 

"  Sir,"  said  "Wesley,  "  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ? " 
"No." 

"  How  can  you  judge  of  what  you  never  heard  ? " 
"  I  judge  by  common  report." 
"  Is  not  your  name  Nash  ? "  asked  "Wesley. 
"  It  is,"  said  the  bean. 

""Well,  sir,  I  dare  not  judge  you  by  common  report,"  was  Mr. 
■Wesley's  stinging  reply. 

The  pretentious  fop  was  confounded,  especially  when  an  old  woman 
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in  tlie  cougregation  took  part  in  the  argument  against  Mm,  and  instead 
of  breaking  np  the  "conventicle,"  as  lie  had  boasted  he  would  do, 
he  was  glad  enough  to  sneak  away  and  leave  Wesley  to  finish  his 
sermon. 

John  Wesley  and  his  Critics. — The  preaching  of  Wesley 
was  of  a  much  less  florid  and  enthusiastic  style  than  that  of  Whitefield, 
but  the  crowds  that  waited  on  him  were  equally  large.  In  the 
plainest  speech  he  talked  the  plainest  theology,  mixed  with  the  most 
downright  common  sense,  and  the  multitudes  seemed  to  relish  it  quite 
as  well  as  they  did  the  brilhant  rhetoric  of  his  pupil ;  his  word,  also, 
was  attended  with  greater  spiritual  power.  Whitefield's  sermons  were 
always  "collection  sermons,"  while  Wesley  was  wholly  intent  on 
teaching  his  hearers  the  lesson  which  he  himself  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  learn,  namely,  how  to  save  their  souls.  He  also  took  fre- 
quent collections,  itJs  true,  but  the  financial  feature  was  far  less  promi- 
nent under  Wesley  than  it  was  under  Whitefield. 

If  Wesley  had  held  to  his  Holy  Club  notions,  and  simply  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  complaint ; 
but  when  he  declared  that  without  saving  faith  in  Christ  there  was  no 
salvation,  even  for  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  their  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  One  of  his  favorite  texts  was,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,"  and  he  constantly  insisted  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God, 
and  not  their  own  efforts  at  goodness,  which  brings  salvation  within 
reach  of  any  behever. 

It  was  not  long  before  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  opened  tlicir 
guns  upon  him.  He  was  denounced  as  "a  restless  deceiver  of  tlie 
people;"  an  "ignorant  pretender;"  a  "new-fangled  teacher,  setting 
up  his  own  fanatical  conceits  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God ;" 
a  "  rapturous  enthusiast ;"  a  "  Jesuit  in  disguise ;"  and,  worst  of  all, 
"  a  Dissenter.''''  "  Every-where,"  says  Wesley,  "  we  were  represented 
as  'mad  dogs,'  and  treated  accordingly.  We  were  stoned  in  the 
streets,  and  several  times  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives.  In  ser- 
mons, newspapers,  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds,  we  were  painted  as 
imheard-of  monsters,  but  this  moved  us  not;  we  went  on  testifying 
salvation  by  faith  both  to  small  and  great,  and  not  counting  our  lives 
dear  unto  ourselves  so  that  we  might  finish  our  course  with  joy." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  churchly  criticisms  on  John  Wesley,  this, 
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from  a  sermon  by  Kev.  Joseph  Drapp,  a  London  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
will  suffice.  He  accuses  Wesley  of  "  outraging  common  decency  and 
common  sense;"  says  his  course  is  "so  ridiculous  as  to  create  the 
greatest  laughter,  were  it  not  so  deplorable  and  detestable  as  to  create 
the  greatest  grief  and  abhorrence,  especially  when  vast  multitudes  are 
so  sottish  and  wicked  as  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  run  maddening 
after  him.  Go  not  after  these  impostors  and  seducers,"  he  cries,  "  but 
shun  them  as  you  would  the  plague.  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  is  a  reproach,  not  only  to  our  Church  and  country,  but 
human  nature  itself.  To  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  profanity, 
infidelity  and  atheism,  is  now  added  the  pest  of  enthusiasm." 

This  tirade  he  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  I^ature, 
Folly,  Sin,  and  Danger  of  being  Kighteous  Over  Much;  with  a 
Particular  Yiew  to  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modem 
Enthusiasts."  All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  because 
a  plain-spoken  young  minister  of  the  Establishment  was  preaching  the 
plain  Scripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  doing  that  preach- 
ing out  of  doors ! 

Whitefield,  also,  was  treated  to  his  full  share  of  abuse,  since  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  no  whit  more  acceptable  to  the 
English  Pharisees  than  Wesley's  teachings  on  salvation  by  faith. 
One  Thomas  Tucker,  a  young  clergyman,  in  a  bitter  attack  on 
Mr.  Whitefield,  accused  him  of  "propagating  blasphemies  and  enthu- 
siastic notions  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  make  it 'the 
jest  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ;"  to  which  Wesley 
leplied  on  Whitefield's  behalf  by  advising  Tucker  not  to  meddle  with 
controversy,  since  his  talents  were  not  equal  to  its  management,  and 
it  would  only  entangle  and  bewilder  him. 

Charles  Wesley  and  Ingham  were  also  at  work  on  the  same  lines, 
but  for  a  time  they  appear  to  have  escaped  persecution  under  cover  of 
the  tumult  which  raged  around  the  two  chief  apostles  of  the  Meth- 
odist revival. 

The  next  onslaught  was  much  more  authoritative  and  serious. 
In  August,  1739,  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  published  a 
"  Pastoral  Letter  by  way  of  Caution  against  Lukewarmness  on  the  One 
Hand,  and  Enthusiasm  on  the  Other,"  a  large  part  of  which  was 
leveled  against  the  Methodists,  whom  he  accuses  of  claiming  divine 
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inspiration  in  their  preaching,  and  special  divine'  direction  in  their 
personal  affairs;  forgetting,  no  doubt,  that  both  these  benedictiona 
were  promised  to  believers  in  the  word  of  God.  But  the  thing  which 
troubled  the  Bishop  the  most  was,  the  fact  that  the  Methodists  boasted 
of  "  sudden  and  surprising  effects  as  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in. 
consequence  of  their  preaching ;"  and  that  they  endeavored  "  to  justify 
their  own  extraordinary  methods  of  teaching  by  casting  unworthy 
reflections  upon  the  parochial  clergy,  as  deficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  not  instructing  their  people  in  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity." 

To  this  "  pastoral  letter "  Whitefield  wrote  an  answer,  in  a  firm 
but  respectful  tone,  turning  the  tables  upon  the  Bishop,  and  charging 
him  with  propagating  a  "new  gospel;"  quoting  from  the  Bishop's 
writings  the  statement  that  "  good  works  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
our  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God ;"  while  Whitefield  reasserted 
that  faith  is  the  only  necessary  condition  of  justification,  and  that  good 
works  are  the  necessary  fruit  and  consequences  of  a  saved  condition 
of  soul.  "  This,"  says  "Whitefield,  "  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  because  the 
generality  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day  fail  to  preach  this  doctriae 
that  I  am  resolved,  God  beiug  my  helper,  to  continue,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  declare  it  unto  all  men,  let  the  consequences  as  to  my 
private  person  be  what  they  will." 

"  The  Methodists,"  says  another  critic,  "are  mad  enthusiasts,  who 
teach,  for  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seditions,  heresies,  and  contempt 
of  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man.  They  are  buffoons  in  religion, 
and  mountebanks  in  theology ;  creatures  who  disclaim  sense  and  are 
below  argument." 

This  writer  also  accuses  "Whitefield  of  "  behavior  disgraceful  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  ministerial  office."  "  The  clergy,"  says 
he,  "  have  aU  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  the  Lord-Mayor  the  halls 
and  markets  of  the  city.  He  is  a  conceited  boaster  and  heterodox 
intruder,  whose  next  performance  may  be  accompanied  with  a  chorus 
of  ten  thousand  sighs  and  groans,  deepened  vsith  bassoons."  In  view 
of  the  alarming  progress  of  Methodism  he  makes  his  pitiful  moan  as 
follows : — 

"  In  Yorkshire,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists  the  spirit  of 
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entliiisiasm  has  so  prevailed  that  almost  every  man  who  can  hammer 
■out  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  has  turned  an  expounder  of  the  Scripture, 
to  the  great  decay  of  industry  and  the  almost  ruin  of  the  woolen  manu- 
iacture,  which  seems  threatened  with  destruction  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  it.  Methodism  has  laid  aside  play-books  and  poems  for  Script- 
ure phrases  and  hymns  of  its  own  composing.  Its  disciples  are  never 
■easy  but  when  they  are  in  a  church  or  expounding  the  Bible,  which 
they  can  do  off-handed  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  with  great  ease  and 
power.  They  have  given  away  their  finery  to  tattered  beggars,  resolv- 
ing to  wear  the  coarsest  attire  and  live  upon  the  most  ordinary  diet. 
Several  fine  ladies,  who  used  to  wear  French  silks,  French  hoops  four 
yards  wide,  bob-wigs,  and  white  satin  smock  petticoats,  are  turned 
JMethodists,  and  now  wear  stufE  gowns ! " 

Alas,  alas !  What  was  to  become  of  England  if  Methodism  went 
■on  at  such  a  rate  ?  Still,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  this  sinister 
compliment  to  the  Yorkshire  Methodists  for  their  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  God.  Such  a  talent  for  "  expounding  the  Bible  " 
"  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation,"  with  such  "  power  and  ease,"  ought  to 
have  mitigated  the  grief  of  this  churchly  man  over  such  a'wful  calam- 
ities as  a  fine  lady  turned  Methodist,  and  her  lamentable  downfall  from 
•"  white  satin  smock  petticoats  "  to  "  stuff  go-wns," 

One  Penniel,  a  curate  of  the  Establishment,  declared  that  of  his 
personal  knowledge  John  Wesley  was  a  Papist ;  but  the  Papists,  for 
their  part,  denounced  him ;  so  there  was  an  end  to  that  slander. 

Whether  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  were  intended  to 
-excite  the  mob  against  the  Methodists,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that 
these  attacks  were  well  calculated  to  that  end  cannot  be  denied.  On 
■one  occasion  a  mob  gathered  from  the  worst  purlieus  in  Bristol  filled 
the  streets  and  alleys  near  the  place  where  Wesley  was  preaching,  and 
also  filled  the  air  ■with  a  perfect  din  of  shouts,  groans,  and  curses ;  but 
it  was  remarked  that  -mthin  a  fortnight  one  of  the  chief  rioters  hanged 
himself,  and  a  second,  being  seized  with  serious  illness,  sent  for  Mr. 
Wesley  to  come  and  pray  with  him. 

Dr.  Doddridge  on  the  Sfethodists. — There  were,  how- 
ever, some  godly  men  of  high  position  who  saw  and  felt  the  divine 
power  which  accompanied  the  new  revival,  and  who  bore  brave 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  soundness  of  its  leaders ;  as  proof  of 
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PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 


wMcli  take  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  tlie  Eev,  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Under  tlie  date  of  September  17,  1739,  he  writes  con- 
cerning the  two  Wesleys,  Wbitefield,  and  Ingham : — 

"The  common  people  flock  to- 
hear  them,  and  in  most  places  hear 
gladly.  They  commonly  preach 
once  or  twice  every  day;  and  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  in  the  even- 
ing to  rehgioiis  societies,  who  have 
their  society  rooms  for  that  pur- 
pose." He  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  his  hearing  Charles 
Wesley  preach  at  Bristol,  standing 
on  a  table,  in  a  field.  "  He  then," 
continues  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  preached 
about  an  hour  in  such  a  manner  as- 
I  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach. 
Though  I  have  heard  many  a  finer 
sermon,  yet  I  think  I  never  heard  any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  vehement  desire."  "With  unusual  fervor  he  acquitted 
himself  as  an  embassador  for  Christ ;  and  although  he  used  no  notes,, 
nor  had  any  thing  in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  dehvered  his- 
thoughts  in  a  rich,  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with  so  much 
propriety  that  I  could  not  observe  any  thing  incoherent  through  the 
whole  performance,  which  he  concluded  with  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
usual  benediction." 

Thus  in  various  ways  the  Methodist  revival  was  promoted,  and  its- 
leaders  vindicated  and  protected,  both  by  the  praise  of  godly  men,, 
and  the  powers  of  the  upper  world. 

The  "New  Room"  and  the  "Old  Foundry."— The 
first  Methodist  house  of  worship  was  that  erected  by  John  Wesley 
at  Bristol  in  1739,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Nicholas-street  and 
Baldwin-street  "Societies."  It  was  not  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"church"  or  even  "chapel,"  but  was  simply  called  "The  New 
Koom." 

More  familiar  to  readers  of  Methodist  history,  however,  is  the 
first  Methodist  preaching-house  in  London.      This  was  the  famous 
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*'01d  Foundry,"  the  purchase  of  which  Mr.  "Wesley  undertook 
on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  and  which,  as  the  cradle  of  London. 
Methodism,  deserves  a  somewhat  minute  description. 

In  JSTovember,  1739,  Mr.  Wesley  was  invited  by  two  gentlemen,, 
who  were  strangers  to  him,  to  preach  in  an  unused  and  dilapidated 
building  in  London  near  the  Moorfields ;  where  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  he  preached  to  two  large  congregations.  In  the  mormng,  at 
eight  o'clock,  there  were  about  five  thousand,  and  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  present.     The  place  had  f  onnerly 


THE   OLD  FOUNDRY. 


been  used  as  a  government  foundry  for  the  casting  of  cannon,  but 
somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  before  this  a  ten-ible  explosion  had 
occurred  which  blew  off  the  roof  and  otherwise  injured  the  building, 
killing  and  wounding  a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  This  acci- 
dent led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Old  Foundry  and  the  removal  of 
the  works  to  Woolwich. 

The  purchase-money  was  £115;  but  the  place  being  "a  vast  un- 
couth heap  of  ruins,""  a  large  sum  additional  to  this  had  to  be  expended 
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in  needful  repairs.  To  meet  this  expenditure  some  friends  lent  him 
the  purchase  money ;  and  offered  to  pay  subscriptions,  some  four,  some 
six,  and  some  ten  shillings  a  year  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 
In  three  years  these  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  £480,  leaving, 
however,  a  balance  of  nearly  £300,  for  which  "Wesley  was  still  respon- 
sible. From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Old 
Foundry  was  about  £800. 

It  stood  in  the  locality  called  ""WindmiU  Hill,"  now  known  by 
the  name  of  "Windmill-street,  a  street  that  runs  parallel  with  City 
Koad,  and  abuts  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Finsbury  Square.  The 
building  measured  about  forty  yards  in  front,  from  north  to  south. 
There  were  two  front  doors,  one  leading  to  the  chapel,  and  the  other  to 
the  preacher's  house,  school,  and  bandroom.  A  beU  was  hung  in  a 
plain  belfry,  and  was  rung  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  for  early  serv- 
ice, and  every  evening  at  nine  for  family  worship ;  as  well  as  at  sundry 
other  times.  The  chapel,  which  would  accommodate  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred people,  was  without  pews ;  but  on  the  ground  floor,  immediately 
before  the  pulpit,  were  about  a  dozen  seats  with  back  rails,  appro- 
priated to  female  worshipers.  Under  the  front  gallery  were  the  free 
seats  for  women ;  and  under  the  side  galleries,  the  free  seats  for  men. 
The  front  gallery  was  used  exclusively  by  females,  and  the  side  gal- 
leries by  males.  "  From  the  beginning,"  says  "Wesley,  "  the  men  and 
women  sat  apart,  as  they  always  did  in  the  primitive  Church ;  and 
none  were  suffered  to  call  any  place  their  own,  but  the  first  comers  sat 
down  first.  They  had  no  pews ;  and  all  the  benches  for  rich  and  poor 
were  of  the  same  construction."  * 

The  bandroom  was  behind  the  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  some 
eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  accommodated  about  three 
hundred  persons.  Here  the  classes  met;  here,  in  winter,  the  five 
o'clock  morning  service  was  conducted ;  and  here  were  held,  at  two 
o'clock  on  "Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and 
intercession.  The  north  end  of  the  room  was  used  for  a  school,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  desks;  and  at  the  south  end  was  "The  Book 
Hoom,"  for  the  sale  of  "Wesley's  publications. 

*  Wesley's  arrangements  for  the  Foundry  congregation  were  carried  out  in  all  his 
London  chapels  until  four  years  before  his  death,  when,  greatly  to  his  annoyance,  the  lay 
Authorities  at  City  Road  Chapel  set  aside  his  policy  and  allowed  families  to  sit  together. 
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Over  tlie  bandroom  were  apartments  for  "Wesley,  in  which  his 
mother  died ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  was  a  dweUiag-house  for 
his  domestics  and  assistant  preachers ;  while  attached  to  the  whole  was 
a  small  building  used  as  a  coach-house  and  stable. 

Some  MoraTian  Heresies.— The  "  Societies "  in  London, 
in  whose  fellowship  the  Methodists  of  this  period  lived  and  labored, 
were  at  first  whoUy  composed  of  pious  Episcopalians  and  Moravians, 
chiefly  the  latter ;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  "Whitefield  and  the  "Wesleys  were  soon 
incorporated  into  them,  and  frequent  dissensions  arose  between  the 
older  and  younger  members,  which  John  Wesley,  who  was  now  the 
recognized  leader  among  them,  was  ofttimes  called  upon  to  settle. 
He  could  not  be  absent  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  finding  a  quarrel 
on  his  return,  either  concerning  the  peculiar  teachings  of  some  newly 
arrived  Moravians  from  Germany,  or  because  of  some  petty  personal 
grievance ;  or,  it  might  be,  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Charles 
Wesley,  who  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  felt  a  very  great 
responsibility  of  management,  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  a  decided 
talent  for  making  trouble ;  or  perhaps  the  chronic  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  Germans  had  broken  out  into  open  war  against  the  Wesleys,  and 
held  that  as  new-comers  and  novices  they  should  be  more  in  subjec- 
tion ;  while  the  English  converts  fought  for  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Methodists  under  whose  preaching  they  had  been  con- 
verted. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wesley,  returning  from  a  brief  absence, 
found  them  contending  over  the  Moravian  notion  of  "  Quietism,"  as  it 
has  been  called ;  that  is  to  say,  the  alleged  duty  of  the  inquirer  after 
God  to  wait  in  absolute  spiritual  silence  and  inaction  until  the  Lord 
should  appear  to  do 'his  saving  work  in  the  soul.  There  was  one 
Malther,  who  aspired  to  be  a  theological  doctor,  and  who  taught, 
among  other  things,  that  faith  does  not  admit  of  degrees  ;  there  must 
be  either  the  full  assurance  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  or  else  there  is  no  faith  at  all;  while  Wesley,  following  a 
higher  authority,  had  taught  them  to  look  first  for  "  the  blade,"  then 
for  "the  ear,"  then  for  "the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Some  of  the  Mora- 
vians, in  their  attempts  to  honor  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
proceeded  to  the  extravagance  of  teaching  that  believers  were  not 
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bound  to  obey  the  moral  law,  any  more  tban  tbe  subjects  of  the 
King  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  King  of  France;  while 
"Wesley  believed  and  taught  that  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill  the  law. 

One  of  the  Germans,  named  Bell,  insisted  that  it  was  deadly 
poison  for  a  man  to  come  to  the  Lord's ,  Supper,  or  even  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  pray,  until  he  was  bom  of  God.  "  If  we  read,"  said 
he,  "  the  devil  reads  with  us ;  if  we  pray,  he  prays  with  us ;  if  we  go 
to  the  sacrament,  he  goes  with  us."  "  "Weak  faith  is  no  faith,"  said 
another.     "  As  many  go  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving,"  said  a  third. 

Against  these  wild  notions  "Wesley,  who  knew  more  of  the  true 
Moravian  doctrine  than  the  renegade  Moravians  themselves,  contended 
with  all  his  might,  whereupon  the  Fetter  Lane  Society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members,  voted  to  exclude  him  from  its  list  of  min- 
isters, though  they  did  not,  at  this  time,  expel  him  from  membership. 

Mr.  "Wesley  liCaTes  the  Moravian  Society. — On  the 
20th  of  July,  1T40,  four  days  after  the  action  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
"Wesley  went  to  one  of  the  Fetter  Lane  love-feasts,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion read  a  paper  stating  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
concluding  thus :  "  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God.  I  have  warned  you  hereof  again  and  again,  and 
besought  you  to  turn  back  to  the  '  law  and  the  testimony.'  I  have 
borne  with  you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn.  But,  as  I  find  you 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  error  of  your  ways,  nothing  now 
remains  but  that  I  should  give  you  up  to  God.  You  that  are  of  the 
same  judgment,  follow  me."  Without  saying  more  he  then  silently 
withdrew,  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  society  following  him.  So 
ended  John  "Wesley's  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church  in  which 
he  had  learned  so  much  and  labored  so  well. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  were  thus  cutting  his  chosen  servant 
loose  from  one  tie  after  another  which  shortened  his  liberty  and  hin- 
dered his  work.  His  heart  clung  to  the  regular  methods  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Establishment,  but  for  no  offense  save  that  he  preached 
too  well  and  with  too  much  success  the  Establishment  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  The  societies  of  his  Moravian  brethen,  his  first  spiritual 
teachers,  were  then  his  chosen  resting-place ;  but  from  this  Kmited 
ministi-y  and  fellowship  he  was  now  compelled  to  take  his  departure 
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and  strike  out  into  all  the  world  alone.  The  Fetter  Lane  Society  waa 
only  too  well  named ;  it  was  a  heary  clog  to  his  feet ;  henceforth,  in 
60ul  and  body,  the  great  leader  must  he  free. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  following  year,  to 
bring  Mr.  Wesley  back  into  the  Moravian  field,  but  without  avail. 
The  Count,  with  his  usual  manner  of  authority,  charged  Wesley  with 
changing  his  religion,  quarreling  with  the  brethren,  and  teaching  false 
views  of  Christian  perfection.  But  Wesley  had  now  outgrown  the 
Moravian  leading-strings.  The  Count,  whom  he  had  once  obeyed 
with  abject  submission,  could  no  longer  play  the  Pope  over  him,  and 
as  for  the  Moravian  theology,  Wesley  says :  "  Waiving  their  odd  and 
affected  phrases ;  their  weak,  mean,  silly,  childish  expressions ;  their 
crude,  confused,  and  undigested  notions ;  and  their  whims,  unsup- 
ported either  by  Scripture  or  sound  reason,  I  find  three  grand,  unre- 
tracted  errors  running  through  almost  all  their  books,  namely,  uni- 
versal salvation,  antinomianism,  and  a  kind  of  new,  reformed  quietism." 
1^0  wonder  the  proposed  reunion  failed. 

The  Methodii^t  "  United  Society."— From  the  Fetter 
Lane  love-feast  Wesley  and  the  seceders  proceeded  to  the  Foundry, 
where,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  ITiO,  he  fonned  them  into  the  first 
*'  United  Society,"  on  a  plan  much  resembling  those  from  whose  fel- 
lowship he  had  departed.  There  .were  twenty-five  men  and  forty-eight 
women  in  attendance.  With  this  little  band  of  Methodists  the  world 
was  to  be  overrun. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "eight  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  that  I  should  spend 
some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  'flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come : '  this  was  the  rise  of  the  '  United  Societies.' " 
It  would  appear  that  these  eight  or  ten  persons  were  members  of  the 
Fetter  Lane  Society  who  were  disturbed,  and,  likely  enough,  dis- 
gusted, by  the  continued  dissensions  and  the  vagaries  of  doctrine  which 
they  f  oimd  therein ;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  solution  of  the  problem 
of  different  dates,  which  would  otherwise  be  confusing,  to  fix  this  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  these  eight  or  ten  persons  as  the  first 
suggestion  to  Mr.  Wesley  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate  organization, 
which,  a  few  months  later,  was  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
first  United  Society  at  the  Foundry. 
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Lay  Preachers — HoTrell  Harris. — ^In  the  Moravian  so- 
cieties, no  less  than  in  the  State  Church,  it  was  held  to  he  a  sin 
and  a  shame  for  any  but  an  ordaiaed  man  to  preach ;  though  in  the 
Moravian  societies  he  might  relate  his  experience  and  incidentally 
bring  in  a  good  deal  of  Scripture  exposition  therewith.  But  in  the- 
year  1T39  Mr.  Wesley  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Welsh 
evangelist,  Howell  Harris,  a  man  who,  with  no  ordination  whatever,, 
had  been  blessed  with  a  success  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales  almost  equal  to  that  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  the  . 
Methodists  in  England.  This  Welshman  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  caught  the  idea  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  on  the. authority  of  a  self-constituted  Church. 

Harris  first  commenced  visiting  from  house  to  house  in  his  own 
native  parish,  and  in  neighboring  ones,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Wesleys  reached  Georgia.  Up  to  this  period  the  morals  of  the  Welsh 
were  deplorably  corrupt;  and  among  both  rich  and  poor,  ministers^ 
and  people,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  hcentiousness  were  common. 
In  the  parish  churches  the  name  of  Christ  was  hardly  ever  uttered,, 
and  in  1736  there  were  only  six  Dissenting  chapels  throughout  the 
whole  of  northern  Wales. 

Crowds  began  to  gather  about  him,  and,  almost  without  knowing  it,. 
Harris  began  to  preach.  The  magistrates  and  clergy  threatened  him ;. 
but  their  threats  failed  to  silence  him.  For  a  maintenance  he  set  up 
a  school,  and  meantime  continued  preaching.  Numbers  were  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  these  the  young  preacher,  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  formed  into  small  societies.  At.  the  end  of  ITST  persecuting 
malice  ejected  him  from  his  school;  but,  instead  of  silencing  the 
preacher,  it  led  him  to  preach  more  than  ever.  He  now  gave  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  henceforth  generally  de- 
livered three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  sermons  daily  to- 
crowded  congregations.  A  wide-spread  reformation  followed.  Public 
diversions  became  unfashionable,  and  religion  became  the  theme  of 
common  conversation.  Thus  Howell  Harris  was  an  itinerant  preacher 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  before  Whitefield  and  Wesley ;  and,  as  the 
herald  of  hundreds  more  who  were  to  follow,  he  met  the  fiercest 
persecutions  with  an  undaunted  soul  and  an  unflinching  face.     Par- 
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eons  and  coxtntry  squires  menaced  him,  and  mobs  swore  and  flung 
stones  and  sticks  at  him ;  but  he  cahnly  pursued  his  way,  laboring- 
ahnost  alone  in  his  own  isolated  sphere  until  he  met  with  Whitefield  in 
the  town  of  Cardiff,  in  1739.  "Whitefield  says  he  found  him  "  a  burning 
and  shining  light ;  a  barrier  against  profanity  and  immorality ;  and  an 
indefatigable  promoter  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  During  the  last 
three  years  he  had  preached  almost  twice  every  day,  for  three  or 
four  hours  together;  had  visited  seven  counties,  established  thirty 
societies,  and  the  good  work  was  growing  and  spreading  under  his 
hands." 

Jolm  Cennick. — It  is  not  quite  proper,  however,  to  reck-on 
Harris  as  the  first  Methodist  lay  .preacher :  that  honor  belongs  to  John 
Cennick,  the  son  of  an  English  Qualcer,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
quiet,  religious  ways  of  that  excellent  people,  but  who,  on  leaving 
home  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter,  in  London,  fell  into  the  snares 
which  always  infest  great  cities,  and  soon  became  a  gay  young  man  of 
the  world. 

In  1735  John  was  convinced  of  sin  while  walking  in  Cheapside^ 
and  at  once  left  off  song-singing,  card-playing,  and  attending  theaters. 
Sometimes  he  wished  to  go  into  a  popish  monastery,  to  spend  his  life 
in  devout  retirement;  at  other  times  he  longed  to  live  in  a  cave, 
sleeping  on  fallen  leaves,  and  feeding  on  forest  fruits.  He  fasted  long 
and  often,  and  prayed  nine  times  every  day.  He  was  afraid  of  seeing 
ghosts,  and  terribly  apprehensive  lest  he  should  meet  the  devil.  Fan- 
cying dry  bread  too  great  an  indulgence  for  so  great  a  sinner  as 
himself,  he  began  to  feed  on  potatoes,  acorns,  crabs,  and  grass ;  and 
often  wished  he  could  live  upon  roots  and  herbs.  At  length,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1737,  he  found  peace  with  God,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing. Like  HoweU  Harris,  he  at  once  commenced  preaching ;  and  also 
began  to  write  hymns,  a  number  of  which  Charles  "Wesley  corrected 
for  the  press. 

In  May,  1739,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  Cennick 
Avas  placed  in  charge  of  the  New  Kingswood  School,  in  which  office 
he  also  rendered  good  service  as  a  preacher,  and  gained  strong  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  colliers,  as  weU  as  of  their  children.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  certain  Cal- 
vinistic  notions,  on  account  of   which  he  regarded  it  as  either  hia 
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privilege  or  Ms  duty,  or  both,  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wesley,  against- 
■whom  he  headed  a  fierce  opposition,  based  wholly  upon  difEerences  of 
theological  opinion,  and,  as  a  result,  the  work  of  revival  in  the  region 
of  Bristol  languished  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Maxfield  comes  next  in  the  n9table  army  of  lay 
preachers ;  a  young  man  of  fair  talents  and  deep  piety,  who,  in  1T40, 
came  to  Mr.  "Wesley,  in  London,  and  desired  to  assist  him  as  a  "  son 
in  the  Gospel,"  and  whom  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Society  at  the  Foundry.  Preaching,  however,  was  no  part  of  his 
•duty.  But  the  people  were  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  young 
Maxfield  showed  a  rare  skiU  in  breaking  it  to  them.  His  efforts  as  an 
■expositor  of  Scripture  became  more  and  more  attractive,  and  presently 
it  was  reported  to  Mr.  Wesley,  then  at  Bristol,  that  the  young  man  he 
had  appoiuted  simply  as  a  leader  of  the  Foundry  Society  had  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  preach !  On  the  receipt  of  these  strange  tidings 
Wesley  hastened  up  to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  such  wickedness  and 
folly ;  but  on  mentioning  his  intention  to  his  mother,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  had  removed  to  London,  that  wise,  strong- 
BOuled  woman  repHed : — 

"  Take  care  what  you  do.  Thomas  Maxfield  is  as  truly  called  of 
Crod  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  ever  you  were." 

Mr.  Wesley  was  now  in  a  dilemma.  He  believed  a  gi'eat  deal  in  the 
traditions  of  his  Church ;  he  also  had  great  faith  in  the  Christian  judg- 
ment of  his  mother,  whose  words  seemed  to  impress  themselves  upon 
him  with  more  than  human  authority.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  this  prophetess;  therefore,  laying 
aside  his  prejudices,  he  examined  the  young  man  as  to  his  gifts  and 
graces,  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  him  as  a  preacher,  he  promoted 
him  to  a  kind  of  lay  pastorate  of  the  souls  at  the  Foundry,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  first  precedent  of  that  vast  system  of  "appointments" 
which  has  since  held  such  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  economy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TIiF  CALVINISTIC  CONTROVERSY,  ETC. 

Opinions !     Opinions  ! — What  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  thy  name ;  especially  in  the  name  of  theological  opinions ! 

It  is  appalling  to  discover  how  little  good,  and  how  great  evil,  has 
12 
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come  of  those  theoreticar  disputes  upon  wHcli  good  men  have  eX' 
hausted  so  much  talent  and  time ;  while  the  small  importance  which- 
the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  to  attach  to  any  sort  of  inferential  the- 
ology appears  in  the  fact  that  he  carries  on  his  work  of  saving  peni- 
tent sinners,  both  by  means  of,  and  ia  spite  of,  long  cherished  and 
well  defended  religious  opinions. 

Whitefield,  like  his  teachers  the  "Wesleys,  was  a  believer  ia  free- 
grace  until  he  went  to  America;  but  at  ISTorthampton  he  met  the- 
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great  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  taught  him.  the  .theology  of  Calvin  j. 
and  the  young  evangelist,  having  a  better  voice  for  rhetoric  than  braii> 
for  logic,  was  thereby  very  much  beguiled.  But  by  means  of  the- 
Calvinist  Edwards  and  Whiteiield  the  Lord  managed  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  saving  sinners  as  well  as  by  the  Arminian  John  Wesley; 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  ultimate  extent.  In  their  opinions 
these  men  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles ;  but  down  underneath  itheir 
opinions  they  had  some  real  faith,  some  true  religion,  which  the  Lord 
could  make  use  of  in  carrying  on  his  kingdom  without  stopping  to  cor- 
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rect  tlie  one  or  take  sides  with  tlie  other;  though  it  is  plain  enough, 
frona  the  providence  of  God  as  well  as  from  the  general  drift  of  the 
church  doctrine,  which  side  of  this  question  he  favors. 

"With  his  usual  impetuosity,  Whitefield  plunged  soul  and  body  into 
the  Calvinistic  arena,  and  at  once  announced  his  doctrinal  conversion  in 
letters  to  his  English  friends.  Wesley,  who  was  quite  as  dogmatic  as 
Ills  pupil,  besides  being  a  much  better  logician  and  theologian,  took  up 
the  case  with  great  spirit ;  wrote  some  vigorous  letters  with  a  view  to 
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helping  his  young  pupil  out  of  his  delusions,  and  preached  and  pub- 
lished a  powerful  sermon  against  Predestination,  which  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  theological  war. 

For  a  time  these  old  friends  maintained  pleasant  personal  relations 
in -spite  of  the  great  divergence  in  their  theology;  but  the  debate  waxed 
so  hot,  and  attracted  so  many  new  combatants,  that  for  years  there  was 
much  bitterness  between  them,  all  co6per&,tion  ceased,  and  a  complete 
separation,  and  almost  estrtogement,  ensued.  Wiitfng  from  Savannah, 
under  date  of  March  36,  1740,  to  Mr.  "Wesley,  "Whitefield  says  -.-^ 
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"  My  Honored  Feiend  and  Beothee  : — For  once  hearken  to  a 
cHld,  wlio  is  willing  to  wash  your  feet.  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  you  would  have  my  love  confirmed 
toward  you,  write  no  more  to  me  about  misrepresentations  wherein 
we  differ.  If  possible,  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  convinced 
of  the  doctrine  of  elecbion,  and  \h.e  final  perseverance  of  those  that  are 
truly  in  Christ,  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  Tou  think  otherwise.  Why, 
then,  should  we  dispute,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  convincing  ? 
Will  it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  brotherly  love,  and  insensibly  take 
from  us  that  cordial  union  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  I  pray  God 
may  always  subsist  between  us  ?  How  glad  would  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  be  to  see  us  divided !  How  many  would  rejoice  should  I  join 
and  make  a  party  against  you !  How  would  the  cause  of  our  common 
Master  suffer  by  our  raising  disputes  about  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine !  Honored  sir,  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us  let  us 
freely  communicate  to  others.  I  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  think  it  in  nowise  to  his  honor  that  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius  and  others,  who  in 
all  probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  notwithstanding  they 
might  differ  from  him  in  all  other  points.  Let  this,  dear  sir,  be  a 
caution  to  us.  I  hope  it  wiH  be  to  me ;  for,  provoke  me  to  it  as  much 
as  you  please,  I  intend  not  to  enter  lists  of  controversy  with  you  on  the 
points  wherein  we  differ.  Only,  I  pray  to  God  that  the  more  you 
judge  me,  the  more  I  may  love  you,  and  learn  to  desire  no  one's  appro- 
bation but  that  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ." 

Two  months  after  this  Whitefield  writes  again : — 

Cape  Lopen,  May  24,  1740. 
"  HoNOEED  SiE : — 1  cannot  entertain  prejudices  against  your  con- 
duct and  principles  any  longer,  without  informing  you.  The  more  I 
examine  the  writings  of  the  most  experienced  men  and  the  experiences- 
of  the  most  established  Christians,  the  more  I  differ  from  your  notion 
about  not  committing  sin,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England, 
unless  you  are  resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmth  than 
when  I  was  there  last.     I  dread  your  coming  over  to  America,  because 
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tlie  work  of  God  is  carried  on  here  (and  that  in  a  most  glorious 
manner)  by  doctrines  quite  opposite  to  those  you  hold." 

In  June  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London : — 

"  For  Christ's  sake  desire  dear  Brother  "Wesley  to  avoid  disputing 
with  me.  I  think  I  had  rather  die  than  see  a  division  between  us  ; 
and  yet  how  can  we  walk  together  if  we  oppose  each  other  ? " 

About  the  same  time  he  again  addresses  Wesley  as  follows ; — 

Savajstnah,  Jvme  25,  1740. 

"  Mt  Honohed  Feieitd  and  Beothee  : — For  Christ's  sake,  if 
possible,  never  speak  against  election  in  your  sermons.  I^To  one  can 
say  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  in  public  discourse,  whatever  my  private 
sentiments  may  be.  For  Christ's  sake,  let  us  not  be  divided  among 
ourselves.  I^othing  will  so  much  prevent  a  division  as  you  being 
silent  on  this  head.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  speak  up  for  an 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  do  not  encourage  persons  who 
run,  I  am  persuaded,  before  they  are  called.  The  work  of  God  will 
suffer  by  such  imprudence. 

"  Perhaps  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of  iinal  perseverance  have 
been  abused;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  children's  bread,  and 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  them,  supposing  they  are  always  men- 
tioned with  proper  cautions  against  the  abuse  of  them.  I  write  not 
this  to  enter  into  disputation.  I  caimot  bear  the  thought  of  opposing 
you ;  but  how  can  I  avoid  it,  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles 
once  said,  to  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol." 

This  "children's  bread"  Wesley  analyzes  in  the  famous  sermon 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Whitefield  had  professed  his  intention,  not- 
withstanding his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  continue  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which  was  to  the  credit  of  his 
heart  if  not  of  his  head  :  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  replies : — 

"  Though  you  use  softer  words  than  some,  you  mean  the  self-same 
thiag ;  and  God's  decree  concerning  the  election  of  grace,  according  to 
your  account  of  it,  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  others 
call  '  God's  decree  of  reprobation.'  Call  it,  therefore,  by  whatever 
name  you  please,  '  election,  pretention,  predestination,  or  reprobation,' 
it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing.     The  sense  of  all  is  plainly 
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tliis — hj  virtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  irresistible  decree  of  God 
one  part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly 
damned;  it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the  former  should  be 
damned,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  should  be  saved." 

"Wesley  then  proceeds  to  state  the  objections  to  such  a  doctrine : — 

"1.  It  renders  all  preaching  vain;  for  preaching  is  needless  to 
them  that  are  elected ;  for  they,  whether  with  or  without  it,  wiU  infal- 
libly be  saved.  And  it  is  useless  to  them  that  are  not  elected ;  foi 
they,  whether  with  preaching  or  without,  will  infallibly  be  damned. 

"  2.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  that  holiness  which  is  the  end  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  God ;  for  it  whoUy  takes  away  those  iirst  motives  to 
foUow  after  holiness  so  frequently  proposed  in  Scriptm-e — the  hope  of 
future  reward  and  fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  heaven  and  fear  of 
heU. 

"  3.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  several  particular  branches  of  holi- 
ness; for  it  naturally  tends  to  inspire  or  increase  a  sharpness  of 
temper  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  leads  a 
man  to  treat  with  contempt,  or  coldness,  those  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
outcasts  from  God. 

"  4.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  comfort  of  religion. 

"  5.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  our  zeal  for  good  works ;  for  what 
avails  it  to  reheve  the  wants  of  those  who  are  just  dropping  into  eter- 
nal fire ! 

"  6.  It  has  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Christian  revelation ;  for  it  makes  it  unnecessary. 

"7.  It  makes  the  Christian  revelation  contradict  itself;  for  it  is 
grounded  on  such  an  interpretation  of  some  texts  as  flatly  contradicts 
all  the  other  texts,  and  indeed  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  Scripture. 

"  8.  It  is  full  of  blasphemy ;  for  it  represents  our  blessed  Lord  as  a 
hypocrite  and  dissembler,  in  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another — 
in  pretending  a  love  which  he  had  not ;  it  also  represents  the  most 
holy  God  as  more  false,  more  cmel,  and  inore  unjust  than  the  devil ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  says  that  God  has  condemned  millions  of  souls 
to  everlasting  fire  for  continuing  in  sin  which,  for  want  of  the  grace 
he  gives  them  not,  they  are  unable  to  avoid." 

"Wesley  sums  up  the  whole  thus : — 

"  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of 
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predestination.    And  here  I  fix  my  foot.     On  tMs  I  join  issue  with 
-every  asserter  of  it.    You  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  against  .predestination 
-aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Calvinists  to  fever  heat.  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm  of  sermons  and  pamphlets  which  it  called  forth  Mr.  White- 
field  returned  a  second  time  from  America,  and,  perceiving  that  the 
,  i;heological  gulf  between  himself  and  his  former  friends  was  now  im- 
passable, he  began  to  open  his  mouth  against  them.  In  his  reply  to 
'Mr.  Wesley!s  sermon,  he  says : — 

"  I  franMy  acknowledge  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in 
this  view — that  God  intends  to  give  saving  grace  through  Jesus  Christ 
•only  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  after  the  faU 
-of  Adam,  being  justly  left  of  God  to  continue  in  sin,  wiU  at  last 
■suffer  that  eternal  death  which  is  its  proper  wages."  JSTevertheless, 
he  argues  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to  preach  promiscu- 
ously to  all,  since  they  cannot  possibly  know  who  are  the  elect  and 
who  are  the  reprobate ;  and  he  defends  the  justice  which  dooms  mill- 
ions of  unborn  sinners  to  everlasting  burnings,  by  showing  that  this 
was  the  fate  which  all  mankind  had  justly  incurred  by  reason  of  the. 
«ui  of  Adam,  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  part 
of  God  to  destroy  the  many,  it  was  an'  act  of  special  grace  on  his  part 
to  save  the  few.  The  Bible  statement  that  "  the  Lord  is  loving  to  every 
man,  and  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,"  Whitefield  explains  by 
-fihowing  that  this  refers  to  his  general  and  not  his  sa/ovng  mercy ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption  as  set  forth 
-by..  Wesley,  declaring  it  to  be  the  highest  reproach  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  challenging  Wesley  to  make  good  the  assertion  that 
-Christ  died  for  them  that  perish,  on  the  ground  that  if  all  were  uni- 
versally redeemed,  it  would  follow  that  all  must  finally  be  saved. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
in  general,  they  were  evidently  too  wonderful  for  Mr.  Whitefield. 

This  wide  difference  of  opinion  naturally  wrought  an  estrangement 
between  these  old  friends,  both  of  whom,  with  intemperate  zeal,  en- 
tered into  this  war  of  words,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Wesley  makes 
this  entry  in  his  Journal  under  the  date  of  April  28,  1T41 : — 

"Having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  unkin-i  behavior  since 
ihis  return  from  Georgia,  I  went  to  him  to  hear  him  speak  for  himself, 
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that  I  might  know  how  to  judge.  I  much  approved  of  his  plain- 
ness of  speech.  He  told  me,  he  and  I  preached  two  different  Gospels, 
and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join  with,  or  give  me  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  but  was  resolved  publicly  to  preach  against  me 
and  my  brother,  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  Mr.  HaU  (who  went 
with  me)  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he  had  made  but  a  few  days 
before,  that,  whatever  his  private  opinion  was,  he  would  never  pub- 
licly preach  against  us.  He  said,  that  promise  was  only  an  effect  of 
human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of  another  mind." 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  two  friends  met  in  a  large  social 
gathering,  Whitefield  mounted  his  hobby,  and  spoke  largely  and  val- 
iantly in  defense  of  his  favorite  system.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  silent  till  all  the  company  were  gone,  when,  turning  to  the 
spurred  and  belted  controversial  knight,  he  quietly  remarked,. 
•'  Brother,  are  you  aware  of  what  you  have  done  to-night  ?  " 

"Tes,"  said  Whitefield,  "I  have  defended  truth." 

"  Ton  have  tried  to  prove,"  replied  "Wesley,  "  that  God  is  worse- 
than  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  can  only  tempt  a  man  to  sin ;  but,  if 
what  you  have  said  be  true,  God  forces  a  man  to  sin ;  and,  therefore, 
on  your  system,  God  is  worse  than  the  devil." 

Howell  Harris,  the  Welshman,  and  John  Oennick,  the  Kings- 
wood  school-master,  both  took  sides  with  the  Calvinists.  The  former 
in  writing  a  letter  says : — 

"I  have  been  long  waiting  to  see  if  Brother  John  and  Oharles^ 
should  receive  further  light,  or  be  silent  and  not  oppose  election  and 
perseverance ;  but,  finding  no  hope  of  this,  I  begin  to  be  staggered 
how  to  act  toward  them.  I  plainly  see  that  we  preach  two  Gospels. 
My  dear  brother,  deal  faithfully  with  Brother  John  and  Charles.  If 
you  like,  you  may  read  this  letter  to  them.  We  are  free  in  Walea 
from  the  hellish  infection."  What  there  is  particularly  "hellish" 
about  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  this  enthusiastic  predestinarian  does, 
not  minutely  point  out.  To  an  unprejudiced  mind  there  would 
naturally  appear  to  be  more  "hell"  in  the  Calvinistic  than  in  the 
Arminian  view. 

The  Methodist  revival  was  now  only  just  begun,  but  already  there 
were  two  sorts  of  Methodists,  one  under  the  lead  of  Whitefield,  the 
other  under  the  lead  of  Wesley ;  both  beheving  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the- 
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Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Sanctifier 
and  Comforter  of  believers,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a  set  of 
inferences  falsely  drawn  from  isolated  texts :  inferences  which  ex- 
plained away  the  universal  love  of  God :  "  opinions "  which,  if  they 
were  true,  could  have  no  possible  value  either  to  the  elect  or  reprobate, 
and  whose  only  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  confuse  the  minds  and 
sour  the  tempers  of  all  persons  to  whose  knowledge  they  might  chance 
to  come.  One  of  these  parties  grew  into  what  was  called  the  "  Lady 
Huntingdon  Connection,"  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  chief 
patroness — a  Christian  communion  of  which  comparatively  few  people 
have  ever  heard ;  the  other  has  overrun  the  English-speaking  world. 

Thus  according  to  the  faith  of  each  was  it  done  unto  him.  White- 
field  accepted  the  Gospel  as  God's  plan  to  save  a  few,  and  to  him 
was  given  a  small  spiritual  family  in  the  Lord.  "Wesley  saw  in  the 
Gospel  a  plan  to  save  the  many,  and  his  spiritual  household,  like  that 
of  Abraham,  has  become  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 

If  there  ever  were  a  notable  victim  of  the  small  theology  of  John 
Calvin,  George  Whitefield  was  that  man.  Doubtless  he  and  the  two 
"Wesleys  were  made  to  work  together.  There  was  just  that  diversity 
of  gifts  which  might  have  made  these  three  men  the  three  determina- 
tive points  in  the  evangelical  cu'cle  that  should  have  encompassed  the 
whole  earth ;  but  before  this  circle  could  be  fairly  projected,  as  in  a 
Httle  while  it  would  have  been,  that  deceiver  who  spoils  so  much  of 
the  good  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  hands  separated  these 
three  chief  friends  by  the  only  conceivable  method  by  which  he  could 
have  accomplished  his  infernal  purpose. 

It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  see  a  great  revivalist,  with  two  nations 
waiting  on  his  ministrations,  wielding  "the?  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  bringing  sinners  by  multitudes  to  salvation — to  see  such  a  man 
turned  from  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  fruitless  and 
foolish  task  of  setting  forth  what  one  of  the  great  Oalvinistic  divines 
calls  "  the  secret  wiU  of  God." 

Has  Jehovah  from  all  eternity  determined  to  save  just  so  many  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  pass  by  all  the  rest  ? 

"Whitefield  answers,  "  Yes."    "Wesley  answers,  "  Ifo." 

"  But,"  says  "Whitefield,  "  God  teaches,  my  friends,  that  election  is- 
true." 
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"And  God  teaches  me  to  preacli  and  print  against  it,"  answers 
"Wesley. 

Alas,  for  the  estrangement  of  these  apostolic  men !  If  they  had 
lived  in  our  day,  the  one  would  have  seen  his  "opinions,"  along  with 
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other  rubbish  of  the  same  sort,  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  comers  in 
the  libraries  of  theological  seminaries,  while  the  other  would  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  possible  for  Calvinists  and  Arminians  to  preach  and 
pray  harmoniously  together,  simply  by  keeping  to  the  things  which  are 
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plainly  laid  down  in  the  Gospel,  and  leaving  all  mere  inferences 
thereon  to  take  their  own  chances  of  living  or  dying. 

Lady  Hunting^don. — Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  led  to  a  true  faith  in  Christ  through  the  labors  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists  was  Sehna,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

During  a  severe  illness  she  had  been  led  to  consecrate  herself  to  the 
Lord,  ajid  on  her  recovery  she  faithfully  fulfilled  her  promise  by  a  long 
life  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  Through  the  influence  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ingham,  of  the 
Holy  Club,  Lady  Selina  became  attached  to  the  Methodists,  and  al- 
though she  was  an  enthusiastic  Churchwoman,  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  could  even  boast  of  having  royal  blood  in  her  veins, 
she  became,  gi-eatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Earl,  her  husband,  a  frequent 
attendant  of  the  Moravian  Societies  in  London. 

On  Mr.  "Wesley's  separation  from  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  she 
attached  herself  to  his  party,  and  invited  him  to  preach  in  her  house ; 
but  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield  fell  out,  because  of  their  difEerences 
in  theology,  Lady  Huntingdon,  being  a  Calvinist,  sided  with  "White- 
fleld,  and  at  length  by  her  munificent  gifts,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
her  piety  and  talents,  she  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  httle 
sect  of  Methodists  who  did  not  beheve  in  free  grace. 

After  the  mptnre  between  Wesley  and  his  pupil,  Whitefield  had 
caused  a  Tabernacle  to  be  erected  for  his  own  use  not  far  from 
Mr.  Wesley's  Foundry ;  an  arrangement  well  calculated  to  promote  all 
sorts  of  iU  win  between  these  former  friends,  and  the  two  congrega- 
tions of  their  respective  followers ;  but  the  Countess,  who  appears  to 
have  had  almost  a  controlling  influence  with  Whitefield — whom  she 
afterward  appointed  one  of  her  chaplains — ^induced  him  to  seek  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Wesley,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  breach  was 
healed.  The  two  men  held  a  union  service  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 
at  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  over  a  thousand  com- 
municants; and  the  brotherly  love  thus  restored  bound  their  hearts 
together  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Sometimes  the  old  fire  would 
suddenly  blaze  up  for  a  moment,  when  they  began  to  t^  of  their 
respective  "opinions,"  but  Whitefield  would  smother  it  with  his 
favorite  saying,  "  Well,  brother,  let  us  agree  to  disagree." 

After  her  husband's  death  the  Countess  devoted  herself  wholly  ta 
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a  religious  life :  her  house,  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  became  the  head* 
quarters  of  a  revival  movement  among  the  nobility ;  many  ladies  of 
rank  were  converted;  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  th& 
Scriptures  were  held  at  their  mansions,  and  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom  occasionally  attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,. 
both  at  his  Tabernacle  and  at  the  house  of  his  patroness.  Only  a  very 
few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil ;  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  Lady  Huntingdon's  young 
chaplain  was  the  most  wonderful  preacher  they  had  ever  heard. 

This  elect  lady  not  only  devoted  herself,  her  time,  and  her  influ- 
ence to  God,  but,  what  was  more  rare,  her  ample  fortune  also.  She 
sold  her  country-seats,  her  jewels,  her  elegant  equipages,  and  other 
appendages  of  a  fashionable  and  titled  lady,  and  devoted  the  proceeds- 
to  the  purchase  of  theaters,  halls,  and  dilapidated  chapels,  which  she 
caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  public  worship  conducted  by  some  of  her 
chaplains. 

Trevecca  CoUeg^e. — In  order  to  provide  a  ministry  for  these- 
chapels.  Lady  Huntingdon  erected  a  theological  school  at  Trevecca,  in 
Wales,  and  called  to  its  presidency  the  saintly  Fletcher,  Yicar  of 
Madeley. 

Here  any  young  man,  who  was  truly  converted  and  ready  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  might  receive  board,, 
tuition,  and  one  suit  of  clothes  a  year,  all  at  the  college's  expense.  At 
first  no  theological  tests  were  imposed ;  but  afterward,  as  the  Calvin- 
istic  controversy  grew  hotter  and  more  bitter,  the  school  was  made  so- 
strictly  an  institution  of  the  elect  that  no  believer  in  free  grace  could 
be  either  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  therein.  Fletcher,  on  this  account,, 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  school,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,, 
never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

During  her  life  the  Countess  is  said  to  have  bestowed  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  works  of  religion  and  charity,  and  at  her 
death,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  June  17, 1791,  she  bequeathed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  special  benefactions,  and-  the  remainder  of  her 
fortune  she  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  sixty-four  chapels  which  she 
had  helped  to  build  in  England,  Ireland,  and  "Wales. 

Like  Wesley,  Lady  Huntingdon  was  greatly  attached  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  in  order  to  retain  the  control  of  the  chapels  which 
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she  had  built  she  was  forced  to  avail  herself  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  thus  these  chapels  became  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  in  which 
her  Episcopalian  friends  would  no  longer  preach  or  worship.  After 
her  death  all  connection  between  them  was  dissolved,  and,  instead  of 
•a  little  system,  they  became  so  many  independent  chapels. 

It  was  from  this  fate  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  party,- which  Wesley, 
from  the  first,  was  able  to  foresee,  that  he  constantly  strove  to  save 
himself  and  his  connection.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  his  Societies  would  have  been  protected  thereby; 
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but  they  would  have  thereby  become  Dissenting  bodies,  which,  of  all 
things,  "Wesley  dreaded.  He  taught  the  Methodists  to  claim  their  places 
as  regular  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  hold  their  rela- 
tions to  the  United  Societies  as  a  secondary  matter,  not  involving  their 
■ecclesiastical  status,  but  merely  a  provisional  arrangement  for  helping 
their  growth  in  grace ;  therefore  they  were  without  protection  as 
Dissenters,  and  without  influence  as  members  of  the  Establishment, 
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and  their  persons  and  their  property  were  for  many  years  subject  to- 
the  mercy  of  any  mob,  magistrate,  or  High-Church  parson  whom 
Satan  might  stir  up  to  torment  them. 

Class-Meetings. — ^Like  every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  early 
Methodism,  the  establishment  of  "  classes  "  was  plainly  providential. 

The  number  of  members  in  Wesley's  United  Societies  had  now 
greatly  increased.  That  at  the  Foundry  contained,  in  the  year  1T42,. 
about  eleven  hundred  members.  There  was  also  a  large  Society  at 
Bristol,  and  many  smaller  ones  scattered  over  England  and  Wales.  In 
the  county  of  Yorkshire  alone  there  were  sixty  Societies,  which  had 
been  established  by  Wesley's  companion  in  Georgia,  who  shortly  after- 
ward joined  the  Moravians,  and  soon  faded  out  of  sight.  Hitherto, 
Wesley  and  his  brother,  with  some  little  assistance  from  the  other 
Oxford  Methodists,  had  exercised  a  pastoral  oversight  over  these  Soci- 
eties, but  in  February,  1T42,  an  accident  led  to  an  important  addition 
to  the  simple  Methodist  system. 

In  the  erection  of  the  "  New  Eoom  "  at  Bristol,  the  first  of  all  the 
Wesleyan  preaching  houses,  a  large  debt  had  been  incurred,  and  on 
the  date  above  mentioned  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Bristol 
Society  met  together  to  consult  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it. 
One  of  them  stood  up  and  said,  "  Let  every  member  of  the  Society 
give  a  penny  a  week  tiU  the  debt  is  paid."  Another  answered,^ 
"  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  it."  "  Then,"  said 
the  former,  "  put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me ;  and  if  they  can  give 
any  thing,  well ;  I  wiE  call  on  them  weekly ;  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  And  each  of  you 
call  on  eleven  of  youLr  neighbors  weekly ;  receive  what  they  give,  and 
make  up  what  is  wanting."  "  It  was  done,"  writes  Wesley ;  "  and  in 
awhile,  some  of  these  informed  me  they  found  such  and  such  an  one 
did  not  live  as  he  ought.  It  struck  me  immediately,  '  This  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have  wanted  so  long.'  " 

Accordingly  he  called  together  these  weekly  collectors  of  money 
to  pay  tJie  debt  of  the  Bristol  Ohapel,  and  desirted  each,  in  addition  to- 
collecting  money,  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the 
members  whom  they  visited.  They  did' so.  Many  disorderly  walkers 
were  detected;  and  thus  '■he  Society  was  purged  of  unworthy- 
members. 
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■Within  six  weeks  after  this,  on  March  25,  "Wesley  introduced  the 
same  plan  in  London,  where  he  had  long  found  it  difficult  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  members  personally.  He  requested  several 
earnest  and  sensible  men  to  meet  him,  to  whom  he  explained  his  diffi- 
culty. They  all  agreed,  that  to  come  to  sure,  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  member,  there  could  be  no  better  way  than  to  divide  the  Society 
into  classes,  like  those  at  Bristol.  "Wesley  at  once  appointed  as  leaders 
those  in  whom  he  could  most  confide ;  and  thus,  in  three  years  after 
their  first  organization,  the  "LTnited  Societies  were  regularly  divided 
into  classes. 

At  first  the  leaders  visited  each  member  of  their  classes  at  their  own 
houses ;  but  for  convenience  it  was  presently  arranged  that  the  clasa 
should  assemble  once  a  week,  at  a  time  and  place  most  convenient  for 
the  whole,  the  time  being  spent  chiefly  in  conversing  with  those 
present,  one  by  one,  the  leader  beginning  and  ending  each  meeting 
with  singing  and  prayer. 

Thus  class  meetings  began.  Wesley  writes :  "  It  can  scarce  be 
conceived  what  advantages  have  been  reaped  by  this  little  prudential 
regulation.  Many  now  experienced  that  Christian  fellowship  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  an  idea  before.  They  began  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  naturally  to  care  for  each  other's  welfare. 
And  as  they  had  daily  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  so  they 
had  a  more  endeared  affection  for  each  other.  Upon  reflection  I 
could  not  but  observe  this  is  the  very  thing  which  was  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  any  Jews  or  heathen  were  so 
convinced  of  the  truth  as  to  forsake  sin  and  seek  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, the  first  preachers  immediately  joined  them  together ;  took  an 
account  of  their  names ;  advised  them  to  watch  over  each  other ;  and 
met  these  catech'wmens,  as  they  were  then  called,  apart  from  the  great 
congregation,  that  they  might  instruct,  rebuke,  exhort,  and  pray  witli 
them  and  for  them  according  to  their  several  necessities." 

The  «luarterly  Visitation,  or  the  "Quarterly  Meeting,'^ 
as  it  is  usually  called  in  America,  was  another  providential  method 
developed  by  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  early  Methodist  ■ 
Societies,  The  appointment  of  leaders  over  the  classes  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Wesley,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  persons  in  sufficient 
numbers  induced  him  to   arrange    to   meet   the   classes  himself,   if 
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possible,  as  often  as  four  times  a  year.  The  performance  of  this  duty 
made  him,  of  necessity,  an  itinerant,  and  from  this  time  to  almost  the 
day  of  his  death  John  Wesley  was  the  greatest  traveler  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  the  number  of  the  Societies  increased,  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  meet  all  the  classes  himself,  and  thus  the  duty 
was  devolved  upon  his  helpers,  but  the  coming  of  the  preacher, 
who,  if   he  was  not  Wesley  himself  was  his  personal  representative. 
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was  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  simple-minded 
people  of  which  the  first  Societies  were  chiefly  composed ;  and  this 
quarterly  visitation  became  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  by  which  the 
Societies  were  held  together. 

Wesley  at  Newcastle.— In  the  year  1Y42  Mr.  Wesley 
■extended  his  missionary  journeys  into  the  north  of  England,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  reached  the  smoky  metropolis  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tjne,  where,  even  after  his  Kingswood  experiences,  he  was  greatly 
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shocked  at  tlie  degradation  and  wickedness  of  tlic  people.  Drunken- 
ness and  swearing  were  habitual,  and  even  the  mouths  of  the  little 
children  were  filled  with  oaths  and  curses. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Wesley  and  his  traveling 
companion,  John  Taylor,  took  their  stand  in  Sandgate,  the  poorest 
and  most  abandoned  part  of  the  town,  and  began  to  sing  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm.  Presently  the  people  began  to  come  together  to  see 
wliat  was  the  matter,  and  about  the  time  Wesley  had  finished  his 
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preaching,  which  followed  the  singing,  he  had  a  congregation  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  some  of  whom  he  declares  to  have 
been  the  worst  and  most  profane  of  any  barbarians  he  had  ever 
addressed.  Concerning  the  profanity  of  this  people  it  was  said  "  they 
used  the  language  as  though  they  had  received  a  liberal  education  in 
the  regions  of  woo."  Wesley's  text  on  this  occasion  was,  "  lie  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  braised  for  our  iniquities : 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  wo 
are  liealed." 
13 
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When  the  service  was  ended  the  people  stood  gaping  with  aston- 
ishment, upon  which  the  preacher  said :  "  If  you  desire  to  know  who 
I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the  evening,  with  God's 
help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again." 

At  five  o'clock  he  again  took  his  stand  on  the  hill  opposite  Keel- 
man's  Hospital,*  while  just  before  him  swarmed  the  denizens  of 
Sandgate  and  the  crowded  alleys  by  the  river  Tyne.  In  Moorfields 
and  Kennington  Common  Wesley  had  preached  to  congregations 
estimated  at  fi-om  ten  to  twenty  thousand  people,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  preacliod  to  the  largest  as  well  as  to  the  wildest  crowd  he  had  ever 
seen,  who  listened  to  him  respectfully,  and  after  the  preaching  pressed 
upon  hira  for  a  nearer  view,  or  perhaps  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  were, 
as  he  says,  "ready  to  tread  him  under  foot  out  of  pure  love  and 
kindness." 

Prom  this  time  forth  Newcastle  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Methodism.  Here  Wesley  formed  a  society,  which  he  calls  "  a  wild, 
staring,  loving  society,"  and  here  he  also  opened  a  second  school,  some- 
M'hat  after  the  manner  of  the  one  at  Kingswood,  in  which  forty  poor 
children  were  to  be  taught ;  the  scholars  as  well  as  the  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  himself  and  liis  brother.  There  was  also  a  provision  for 
supporting  a  small  number  of  orphans,  from  whence  the  school 
derived  its  popular  name,  "  The  Newcastle  Orphanage." 

IVesley  Preaching  on  His  Father's  Tomb.f — ^In  June 
of  this  year  Mr.  Wesley  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworth.  The 
parish  clergyman  was  a  miserable  man  of  dissolute  habits,  who  hated 
the  Methodists  with  all  his  might,  and  on  the  appearance  of  their 
leader  in  his  parish  he  poured  out  his  wrath  against  them  in  two  dis- 
courses which  Wesley  describes  as  two  of  the  bitterest  and  vilest 
seiTnons  he  ever  heard.  He  was  desirous  of  preaching  to  his  old  neigh- 
bors, and,  being  shut  out  of  the  church,  he  resolved  to  preach  in  the 
church-yard — a  proceeding  proper  enough  on  general  principles,  but  a 
plain  breach  of  the  law  of  the  Prayer  Book — and  taking  his  stand  upon 
the  broad,  low  platform  which  marked  the  grave  of  his  father,  he 
preached  with  wonderful  power  to  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  him. 

*"Keelman"  is  Newcastle-English  for  "bargeman;''  this  class  of  persons  being  very 
numerous  at  Xewcilstle,  where  they  are.  employed  on  the  heavy  boats  or  barges  used  io 
irausporting  coal.  \  See  beginning  of  chapter. 
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During  tlie  week  of  his  visit  to  Epworth  lie  preaclied  from  tliis 
strange  pulpit  every  day.  On  one  occasion  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  cries  of  the  penitents ;  several  persons  dropped  down  as  if  they 
had  been  dead,  and  the  quiet  old  church-yard  was  turned  into  an 
"inquiry-room,"  in  which  many  sinners  found  peace  with  God,  and 
which  then  resounded  with  songs  of  joy,  thanksgiving,  and  praise. 

John  Whitelamb,  Wesley's  brother-in-law,  at  that  time  the  curate  at 
Wroote,  who  heard  him  preach  at  Epworth,  says,  in  writing  to  him :— 

"  Tour  presence  creates  an  awe,  as  if  you  were  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world." 


JOHN  WESLEY  AT  FOETT  TEAES  OE  AGE. 
(From  Tjrerman's  "Life  and  Times  of  Wesley.") 

-But  Epworth  was,  of  old,  a  place  given  to  religious  persecution, 
and  no  wonder  that  among  the  descendants  of  people  who  could  buru 
the  house  of  their  clergyman  at  midnight  because  they  did  not  like 
his  politics,  some  should  be  found  who  would  annoy  a  Methodist 
because  they  did  not  Kke  his  rehgion. 

There  were  a  good  many  conversions  among  the  Epworth  sinners, 
but  some  of  them  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  On  one  occasion  a 
whole  wagon  load  of  them  were  arrested  and  carried  before  a  magistrate. 
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"  "With  what  offense  are  these  people  charged  ? "  asked  the  squire. 

"  They  pretend  to  be  better  than  other  people,"  said  one  of  their 
accusers. 

"  And  they  pray  from  naoming  tiU  night,"  said  another. 

"  They  have  converted  my  wife,"  said  another ;  but  he  added,  as  a 
gnidging  admission  of  the  truth,  "  till  she  went  among  them  slie  had 
such  a  tongue,  but  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  Take  them  back,"  said  the  justice,  "  take  them  back,  and  let  them 
con  \'ert  aU  the  scolds  in  town." 

Death  of  Mrs.  Wesley. — After  the  death  of  his  father,  John 
Wesley,  hke  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  assumed  the  support  of  his 
jiiother,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  at  the  Foundry  removed 
her  to  a  comfortable  home  which  he  had  fitted  up  therein.  The 
incident  concerning  her  defense  of  young  Maxfield,  the  lay  preacher, 
shows  that  she  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society; 
and  the  constant  presence  of  such  a  woman  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Methodism  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Epworth  Wesley  heard  that  his  mother  was 
seriously  ill,  and  hastened  home,  only  to  find  her  just  on  the  borders 
of  heaven. 

Her  death  and  burial  are  thus  recorded  in  his  Journal,  under  date 
of  Friday,  July  23,  1743  :— 

"About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  my  mother,  and 
found  her  change  was  near.  I  sat  down  on  the  bedside ;  she  was  in 
I'ler  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  believe  quite  sensible.  Her 
look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upward,  while  we 
commended  her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to  four  the  silver  cord  was 
loosing,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at  the  cistern ;  and  then,  without  any 
straggle,  or  sigh,  or  groan,  her  soul  was  set  at  liberty.  We  stood 
round  the  bed,  and  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she 
lost  her  speech,  '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of 
praise  to  God.' 

"  Sunday,  August  1.  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
being  gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I  committed  to 
the  earth  the  body  of  my  mother,  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.  The 
portion  of  Scripture  from  which  I  afterward  spoke  was,  'I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
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and  tlie  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great  stand  before  God,  and  the  books 
were  opened.  And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  whicli 
were  written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works.'  It  was  one  of 
the  most  solemn  assemblies  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side 
eternity.  We  set  up  a  plain  stone  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  insci'ibed 
with  the  following  words : — 

HEEE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

MRS.    SUSANNAH   WESLEY, 

THE  YOUNGEST  AND  LAST  SURVIVING  DAUGHTER  OF 
DE.  SAMUEL  ANNBSLBT. 


1^   W  JtJ'i 


1 
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MES.  WBSLEY'S  MONUMBMT. 


The  place  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  burial  was  at  BunhiU-Fields,  now  in 
the  midst  of  that  vast  aggregation  of  towns,  called  London ;  a  place 
which  is  also  memorable  as  containing  the  tomb  of  John  Bunyan. 

Mrs.  Wesley's  New  Tomb. — In  the  year  1869  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  "boys  of  England,"  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the 
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English  religious  papers,  for  funds  to  restore  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
De  Foe,  whose  body  also  lies  in  Bunhill-Fields.  Shortly  afterward  a 
similar  appeal  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Recorder  to  the  "  Mothers 
and  Daughters  of  Methodism,"  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Susannah  Wesley,  "  the  mother  of  the  Eevs.  John  and 
Charles  Wesley ;  the  former  of  whom  was,  under  God,  the  Founder 
of  the  Societies  of  the  people  called  Methodists."  This  appeal  met 
with  a  hearty  response,  and  the  monument  has  been  erected;  not, 
however,  in  the  Bunhill-Fields'  Burial  Ground,  but  on  a  much  more 
eligible  site,  in  front  of  the  City-road  Chapel,  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  house  in  which  her  most  distinguished  son  lived  and  died. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

HERE   LIES   THE   BODY   OP 

MRS.    SUSANNAH   WESLEY, 

Widow  of  the  Rbt.  Samuel  Wesley,  M.  A., 

(late  kectob  op  epwobth,  in  lincolnsuirb,) 

who  died  july  23,  1t42, 

aged  78  teaks. 

bhe  was  the  youngest  daughtbe  of  the 

bev.  samuel  annbsley,  d.d.,  ejected  by  the  act 

of  uniformity  from  the  rectory  of  st.  giles's, 

ceipplegate,  aug.  24,  1602. 

she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children, 

of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  the 

REV.  JOHN  AND  CHARLES  WESLEY ; 

THE    FORMER    OF    WHOM    WAS    UNDER    GOD    THE 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

CALLED  METHODISTS. 


IN  SURE  AND  CERTAIN  HOPE  TO  RISE, 
AND  CLAIM  HEB  MANSION  IN  THE  SKIES, 
A  CHBISTIAN  HEBE  HEB  FLESH  LAID  DOT 
THE  CROSS  EXCHANGING  FOR  A  CROWN. 
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A  VIEW   IN   THE  BLACK   COUNTEY ^DUDLEY  AT  NIGUT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


STORMY   DAYS  FOR   METHODISM. 

The  Black  Country. — The  southern  section  of  the  county 
of  Staffordshire,  between  Wolverhampton  and  Bu-mingham,  known 
as  "  The  Black  Country,"  is  notable  in  Methodist  history  as  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  violent  persecutions. 

In  1743  Charles  "Wesley  made  a  preaching  tour  through  these 
almost  infernal  regions,  in  •which  already  there  had  been  a  considerable 
awakening.  At  "Wednesbury  he  found  a  society  of  more  than  three 
hundred  members,  many  of  whom  had  been  reformed  from  the 
wildest  and  wickedest  ways  of  life,  but  the  town  was  full  of  people 
who  raged  against  the  movement  like  untamed  beasts  of  the  forest. 

He  had  need  of  courage  wlio  should  venture  to  preach  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society.  But  Charles  "Wesley  was  a  brave  man. 
Moreover,  the  success  of  his  brother  and  Mr.  "Whitefield  in  open-air 
preaching,  and  the  evident  favor  of  the  Lord  which  had  attended 
these  efforts,  had  converted  him'  to  that  idea ;  and  now  there  was  no 
more  courageous  open-air  preacher  in  England  than  the  Illgh-chureli, 
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poetical  Charles  Wesley.  Ilaving  met  his  brother  at  Wednesbnrj, 
he  determined  to  preach  in  the  neighboring  town  of  "Walsal,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  brethren  formed  a  procession  with 
"Wesley  at  their  head  and  marched  thither,  singing  as  they  went,  while 
the  rabble  hooted  at  them  as  they  passed  through  the  streets. 

Charles  Wesley  took  his  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Walsal  Market- 
house,  with  the  faithful  Wednesbury  Society  about  him.  Presently 
a  mob  was  raised,  which  bore  down  upon  the  little  company  hke  a 
flood,  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  them  away.  Finding  that  the 
Methodists  were  inclined  to  stand  their  ground,  the  mob  next  com- 
menced to  throw  stones,  many  of  which  struck  the  preacher,  but 
failed  to  stop  his  discourse.  When  he  was  near  the  close  thereof,  the 
surging  multitude  pressed  so  hard  upon  him  as  to  push  him  from  his 
platform;  he,  however,  regained  his  feet  in  time  to  save  himself 
from  being  trampled  to  death,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction,  when  he  was  again  thrown  down.  A  third 
time  he  regained  his  position  and  proceeded  to  return  thanks,  as  was 
his  custom,  after  which  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  rioters, 
who  were  raging  on  every  hand,  but,  strangely  enough,  no  one  laid  a 
hand  upon  Mm. 

From  Walsal  Charles  Wesley  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  where,  he 
says,  "  Hell  from  beneath  was  moved  to  oppose  us."  The  house  in 
wliich  he  was  preaching  being  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  mob, 
in  order  to  save  the  house  he  announced  that  he  would  preach  out  of 
doors ;  whereupon  the  crowd  followed  him  to  the  place  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  and  lie  finished  his  sermon  under  a  shower  of  stones. 

After  prcacliing  he  returned  to  the  Methodist  house  where  he 
liad  been  entertained,  which  was  also  used  as  a  preaching  place,  and 
here  the  mob  continued  their  violence  through  the  whole  night. 
Wesley  would  have  gone  out  to  meet  them,  in  order  to  save  the  home 
of  his  friend  from  destruction,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  lest 
it  should  cost  him  his  life.  The  rabble  raged  all  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing they  had  pulled  down  one  end  of  the  house,  but  no  personal  injury 
was  received  either  by  Mr.  Wesley  or  his  friends. 

This  disgraceful  tumult  he  ascribes  to  the  sermons  which  were 
preached  against  the  Methodists  by  the  clergy  of  the  Sheffield 
'Churches. 
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One  would  suppose  that  after  Buch  experiences  Charles  "Wesley 
would  have  been  ready  to  shake  ofE  the  dust  of  his  feet  against 
the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  depart  to  more  peaceful  scenes;  but 
the  next  morning  he  began  his  preaching  again  at  five  o'clock,  and 
later  in  the  day  held  another  out-door  service  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  on  returning  from  which  he  passed  the  ruins  of  the  little  Meth- 
odist chapel,  whereof  hardly  one  stone  remained  upon  another.  Again 
the  mob  surrounded  his  lodging-place  at  night,  and  threatened  to  tear 


A    "  BLACK    COUNTRY  "  WELCOME. 
(Wesley  at  Wednesbury.) 

down  the  dwelling,  which  was  already  partially  destroyed,  but  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  dropped  to  sleep  with  that 
word,  "  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war." 

Charles  Wesley  often  acknowledged  himseH  to  be  constitution- 
ally a  timid  man ;  but  there  was  nothing  he  feared  so  much  as  to 
offend  his  own  conscience ;  and  under  the  inspiration  of  duty  this 
lamb   became  a    lion,  wholly  insensible  to  fear   by  reason   of  the 
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ovenuastering  religious  fervor  wliicli  lifted  him  above  all  sense  of 
wliat  the  world  calls  danger. 

It  was  no  unusual  experience  for  the  Weslejs  to  find  a  mob 
waiting  for  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  various  towns  on  their  ]'oute ; 
indeed,  a  peaceable  quarterly  visitation  in  the  Black  Country,  or 
Cornwall,  was  regarded  as  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule.  On  one 
occasion,  while  preaching  in  the  chapel  at  St.  Ives,  the  place  was 
attacked  by  the  mob,  its. windows  smashed  in,  its  scats  torn  up,  and 
the  fragments  borne  away,  with  the  shutters,  poor-box,  and  all  but  the 
stone  walls.  "Wesley  bade  the  people  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  God,  resolving  to  continue  with  them  until  tlie  end  of  the  strife. 
After  raging  about  an  hour,  the  nifiians  fell  to  quarreling  among 
themselves,  broke  the  head  of  the  town  clerk,  who  was  their  captain, 
and  drove  one  another  out  of  the  room.  Having  kept  the  field, 
the  Society  gave  thanks  for  the  victory.  "  The  woi'd  of  God  runs 
and  is  glorified,"  writes  Wesley,  "  but  the  devil  rages  horribly." 

The  converted  miners  were  as  fearless  in  duty  as  they  had  been 
in  fights  and  brawls.  Wesley  says,  "  I  cannot  find  one  of  this  people 
who  fears  those  that  can  kill  the  body  only."  Hereby  some  of  thcii 
bitterest  persecutors  were  conquered,  or  won  by  their  meek  endurance, 
and  became  standard-bearers  of  the  cross  among  them. 

Similar  assaults  were  made  in  other  places.  At  Poole  a  dnmken 
hearer  attempted  to  drag  the  preacher  from  his  stand,  and  a  church- 
warden, heading  the  rabble,  di'ove  him  and  his  congregation  out  of  the 
parish.  The  Church  record  bears  to  this  day  an  entry  of  the  score  at 
the  village  inn  of  drinks  furnished  to  the  mob  "for  driving  out 
the  Methodists."  A  strong  man  behind  Wesley  aimed  several  blows 
with  a  heavy  club  at  liis  head,  but  they  were  all  turned  aside,  Wesley 
says  he  knew  not  how.  He  was  struck  a  powerfiJ  blow  on  the  chest, 
and  another  on  the  mouth,  making  the  blood  gush  forth ;  but  he 
declares  he  felt  no  more  pain  from  either  than  if  he  had  merely 
been  touched  with  a  straw.  The  noise  on  every  side,  he  says,  was 
like  a  roaring  sea.  Some  cried,  "  Knock  his  brains  out ! "  "  Down 
Avith  him  ! "  "  Kill  him ! "  "  Crucify  him ! "  Others  shouted,  "  JSTo, 
let  us  hear  him  first ! "  And  while  they  were  thus  disputing  among 
tlicmsclves  wliether  to  hear  him  or  kill  him,  Wesley  broke  out  in  loud 
supplication,   which   prayer  was   suddenly   answered    by   Him   who 
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lioldeth  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  the  niffian  that  headed 
the  mob,  and  who  was  a  professional  prize-fighter,  was  suddenly  struck 
with  awe  and  tenderness,  and  when  Wesley  had  reached  the  "  Amen," 
this  fellow  turned  to  him  and  said : — 

"  Sir,  I  will  spend  my  life  for  you ;  foUow  me,  and  not  one  soul 
liere  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head."  Then  a  stout  butcher  cried  out 
that  he  also  would  stand  by  him,  and  several  others  at  once  rallied  for 
his  protection,  before  whom  the  people  fell  back  as  if  by  common 
consent,  and,  led  on  tkrough  their  open  ranks  by  these  heaven-sent , 
champions,  "Wesley  passed  safely  tlu'ough  the  midst  of  the  mob,  and 
escaped  to  his  lodgings  unharmed. 

As  in  Sheffield,  so  in  Wednesbury  and  elsewhere,  the  clergy  and 
the  magistrates  favored  the  mob :  the  former  instigated  it,  and  the 
latter  refused  to  suppress  it.  The  Methodists  of  the  town  had  already 
endured  intolerable  wrongs.  "Women  and  cliildi-en  had  been  knocked 
down  and  dragged  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets ;  their  houses  had  been 
attacked,  their  windows  and  furniture  demolished ;  and  so  worthless 
was  the  police  of  that  day  that  the  rioters  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  at  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  and  virtually  usurped  the  control 
of  the  town  for  nearly  half  a  year. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  sufferings  on  the  part  of  his  people,  of 
which  his  younger  brother  had  had  such  a  rough  experience,  that  John 
Wesley  presented  himself  in  the  Black  Country  to  face  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  God  was  evidently  with  him,  proving  again  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  that  he  is  able  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain.  Doubtless  it  was  the  swift 
answer  to  Wesley's  prayer  that  turned  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  so  that  from  desiring  to  kill  him  they  were  ready  to  die  in 
defending  him ;  for  on  no  other  theory  can  this  sudden  change  of 
feeling  and  purpose  be  explained. 

From  Wednesbury  Wesley  went  to  Nottingham,  where  his  brother 
Charles  was  preaching.  "  He  looked,"  says  the  latter,  "  like  a  soldier 
of  Christ :  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters." 

"Wesley  and  the  Methodists  Denounced  as  Papists 
and  Traitors. — These  were,  indeed,  stormy  days  for  Methodism. 
But  the  storm  had  not  yet  reached  its  height. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1774,  King  George  sent  a  message  to 
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the  House  of  Parliament,  saying  tliat  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  that  is  to  say,  the  heir  of  the  papist 
King  James  II.  had  ari'ived  in  France,  and  that  preparations  were 
there  being  made  to  invade  England  and  place  this  scion  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  upon  the  throne.  Great  excitement  followed.  War  was 
declared  against  France,  the  coast  was  watched  with  the  utmost  care, 
all  the  military  forces  were  ordered  to  the  posts  of  duty,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a  general 
fast. 

All  papists  and  reputed  papists  were  forbidden  to  remain  Avithin 
ten  miles  of  the  cities  of  Westminster  and  London.  Loyal  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  merchants  of  London,  by  the  convocation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  by  the  Quakers,  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
by  many  others ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  loyal  address  being 
presented  by  the  Methodists ;  they  being  so  small  a  body  as  yet,  such 
an  action  would  have  seemed  ridiculous.  For  this  or  some  other 
equally  foohsh  reason  rumors  began  to  prevail  that  the  Methodist 
preachers  were  plotting  to  aid  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  all  sorts  of 
cahimnies  against  them  flew  over  the  land.  It  was  reported  that 
Wesley  had  held  an  intei-view  with  the  Pretender  in  France ;  that  he 
had  been  taken  up  for  high  treason ;  that  he  was  safe  in  prison  awaiting 
execution.  It  was  also  declared  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  and  kept  a  sort 
of  head-quarters  for  Pomish  priests  in  liis  house  at  London.  Spain, 
being  a  papist  country,  was  expected  to  aid  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  Wesley  was  said  to  have  received  large  remittances  of 
money  from  thence,  in  order  to  raise  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  aid  the  expected  Spanish  invasion.  Other  slanders  followed,  which 
accused  him  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  a  Quaker,  a  malefactor  who  had 
been  prosecuted  for  selling  gin,  and  finally,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
genuine  John  Wesley  had  hanged  himself  and  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  the  "  John  Wesley "  who  was  figuring  in  politics  was  merely  a 
pretender:  all  of  which  reports  found  ready  believers  among  people 
who  desired  a  reason  for  hating  the  Methodists. 

The  favorite  accusation  against  Wesley  was  that  he  was  a  disguised 
papist,  and  an  agent  of  the  Pretender;  and  when  the  proclaniatioa 
was  made  requiring  all  Roman  Catholics  to  leave  London,  Wesley  was 
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actually  summoned  by  the  Justices  of  Surrey  to  appear  before  their 
court,  and  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  to 
sign  the  declaration  against  popery.  His  brother  Charles  was  heard 
on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  public  prayer,  to  beseech  the  Lord  to  "  call 
home  his  banished  ones,"  which,  it  was  insisted,  must  mean  the  house 
of  tho  Stuarts.  On  this  account  he  was  indicted,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates  in  Torkshire,  where  he  sixcceedcd  in  explaining  the 
purely  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  was  allowed  to  go  about 
his  business. 

These  were  carnival  days  for  the  rabble :  almost  any  violence  was 
excusable  if  it  were  done  under  the  pretense  of  fighting  the  friends  of 
the  Stuarts — a  convenient  pretense,  and  certain  to  be  misused.  In 
StafEordsliire  the  Methodists  were  assailed  on  this  ground,  not  only  in 
their  preaching  places,  but  in  the  streets  and  at  their  homes.  Houses 
were  broken  into,  furniture  destroyed  and  thrown  into  the  streets, 
and  women  and  children  were  abused  in  a  manner  which,  "Wesley 
says,  was  too  horrible  to  be  related.  Sometimes  the  Methodist  houses 
were  torn  down,  and  every  thing  which  they  contained  was  carried 
away,  the  mob  helping  themselves  to  the  things  which  pleased  them 
best,  no  one  offering  the  slightest  resistance.  Men  and  women  iled 
for  their  lives ;  in  some  cases  leaving  their  children  behind  them. 
Many  of  the  townspeople,  too,  were  in  such  terror  of  the  mob  that 
they  were  actually  afraid  to  receive  these  little  homeless  wanderers 
into  tlicir  houses  because  they  were  Methodist  children.  The  mob 
divided  into  several  bands,  and  marched  from  village  to  village,  and 
the  Avholo  region  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  civil  war. 

Some  of  the  "  gentlemen  "  who  had  incited  these  outrages  threat- 
ened to  turr  away  the  colliers  and  miners  in  their  service  if  they 
showed  any  sympathy  for  the  Methodists,  and  finally  drew  up  a  paper 
for  the  members  of  tho  Societies  to  sign,  pledging  themselves  never  to 
invite  or  receive  a  Methodist  preacher  again,  on  which  condition  it 
was  promised  that  the  mob  should  be  checked  at  once ;  otherwise  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  must  take  their  own  chances. 
This  infamous  pledge  was  offered  to  several  members  of  Societies, 
but  the  faithful  believers  declared  that,  having  lost  their  goods, 
nothing  else  could  follow  but  the  loss  of  their  lives,  which  they  were 
willing  to  lose  rather  than  to  wrong  their  consciences. 
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liVcsIey  Faces  his  Enemies. — What  was  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  Mr.  "Wesley  to  find  these  outrages  described  in  the 
London  newspapers  as  perpetrated  by  the  Methodists,  who,  "  upon 
some  pretended  insults  from  the  Church  party,  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government  I"  He  at  once  hastened  from  London  to 
sustain  the  persecuted  Societies  in  the  riotous  districts,  for  it  was  his 
rule  "  always  to  face  the  mob."  At  Dudley,  one  of  the  mining  towns, 
he  learned  that  the  lay  preacher  of  the  station  had  been  gi-eatly  abused 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parish  minister,  and  would  probably  have 
been  murdered  had  not  an  honest  Quaker  loaned  him  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  plain  coat,  in  which  disguise  he  managed  to  escape. 
One  of  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear  a  Methodist  who  came  to  take 
oath  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Another  delivered  a  member  of  the 
Society  up  to  the  mob,  and,  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  shouted : 
"  Hurrah,  boys  1  well  done  !  stand  up  for  the  Church  1 " 

On  this  memorable  tour  Wesley  cheered  and  steadied  the  Socie- 
ties, and,  taking  his  stand  in  the  public  squares  of  those  towns  where 
there  had  been  the  greatest  violence,  he  boldly  preached  the  truth  to 
them.  These  seiwices,  perfoi-med  in  the  immediate  danger  of  his  life, 
he  describes  in  his  Journal  as  "taming  the  mobs."  "The  rocks,"  he 
says,  "  were  melted  on  every  side,  and  the  very  ringleaders  declared 
that  they  would  make  no  more  disturbance." 

At  Epworth,  where  the  old  persecuting  spirit  still  raged,  he  found 
his  preacher,  Thomas  Westall,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  ITot- 
tingham  by  the  mob  and  the  Mayor.  As  he  passed  through  the  town 
of  Birstal,  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  upon  the  mob  as  they  were  tearing 
down  the  house  of  John  Nelson,  the  sturdy  Methodist  preacher,  of 
whom  we  shall  see  more  in  due  time.  The  cowardly  rabble  fled  on 
the  approach  of  Wesley  and  his  companions,  who  advanced  upon  them 
with  no  other  weapons  than  some  Methodist  hymns,  which  they  were 
singing  right  lustily. 

The  storm,  meanwhile,  had  reached  Cornwall,  also.  The  chapel  at 
St.  Ives  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  on  his  an'Ival  there  Wesley  was 
saluted  with  shouts,  and  stones,  and  rubbish.  Concerning  the  Meth- 
odists of  St.  Just,  another  Cornwall  parish,  he  says :  "  They  were  the 
chief  of  the  whole  country  for  hurling,  fighting,  drinking,  and  all 
mannoT  of  wickedness :   but  many  of  the  lions  have  become  lambs, 
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and  are  continually  praising  God,  and  calling  tlieir  old  companions  in 
sin  to  come  and  magnify  the  Lord  togetlier."  Thus  was  illustrated, 
over  and  over  again,  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  words,  "Wliere  sin 
abonnded  grace  did  mncli  more  aboimd."  * 

These  are  bnt  a  few  of  the  outrages  endured  by  the  Methodists 
during  this  British  craze  over  the  expected  invasion  of  the  papist 
Pretender ;  but  to  their  everlasting  honor  be  it  spoken,  none  of  these 
things  moved  them;  and,  what  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder,  this 
senseless  persecution,  instigated  by  the  clergy  and  winked  at  by  the 
magistrates,  did  not  drive  them  from  their  loyalty  either  to  the  Church 
or  the  King.  If  they  had  only  been  willing  to  become  Dissenters 
they  would  have  been  at  peace ;  but  they  were  contimially  urged  by 
tlie  Wesleys  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Estabhshment,  and  there 
was  no  redress  for  them,  in  view  of  their  irregularities,  except  under 
the  common  law,  which,  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  these,  was  a  luxury 
that  poor  people  could  ill  afford,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  apt  to 
cost  a  groat  deal  more  than  it  was  worth. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  justice  administered  in  England  in  those 
times  take  the  following :  One  Edward  Greenfield,  a  tinner  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall,  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued 
by  Dr.  Borlase,  one  of  the  clerical  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
hearing  thereof,  presented  himself  before  the  court  and  demanded  of 
what  offense  tlie  man  had  been  guilty. 

"  The  man  is  well  enough  in  other  things,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
gentlemen  cannot  bear  his  impudence,  "Why,  sir,  he  says  he  knows 
his  sins  are  forgiven ! " 

Such  "  impudence  "  as  this  in  a  poor  worldngman  was  doubtless  a 
sore  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  who  had  good  reason  to 
know  their  sins  were  not  forgiven ;  but  for  a  magistrate  and  a  clergy- 
man to  throw  a  poor  man  into  prison  on  such  a  charge  indicates  a 
degree  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  which,  in  these  days,  it  is  almost 
impossible  ti>  conceive. 

The  Press-gang. — Among  the  beauties  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  those  times  was  the  "  press-gang,"  by  which  His  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  were  forcibly  recruited  in  times  of  war-^and  there 
used  to  be  war  almost  all  the  time.  It  was  lawful  to  seize,  for  service 
*  See  Stevens's  "  History  of  IfcthoJi.^m,"  vxA.  i. 
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in  the  navy,  any  able-bodied  seaman  between  tbe  ages  of  eighteen  and 
f ortj'-five  :  and  for  this  purpose  small  detachments  of  trusty  tars,  with 
an  officer  at  their  head,  were  accustomed  to  prowl  around  the  haunts 
of  the  sailors  on  shore,  and  carry  off  their  prisoners  to  the  man-of-war 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  or  bay.  A  modified  form  of  this  indignity 
M^as  sometimes  practiced  to  capture  recruits  for  the  army.  A  vagrant 
might  bo  impressed  for  a  soldier,  if  he  could  not  give  a  satisfactoiy 
account  of  himself,  and  under  this  pretext  it  became  a  favorite  means 
of  persecuting  the  Methodist  lay  preachers  to  arrest  them  as  strolling 
vagabonds,  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  thrast  them  into 
the  vilest  dungeon  to  be  found,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  regiment, 
into  which  they  were  impressed  to  serve  in  the  rank  and  file.  An 
officer,  M'ith  his  posse,  would  even  break  through  an  out-door  con- 
gregation, seize  the  preacher,  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  hold  him  as 
a  pressed  man,  from  which  durance  vile  he  could  only  escape  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  or  ransom  of  forty  pounds. 

Tlie  " AVestminster  Journal"  for  June  8,  1745,  narrates  that  a 
noted  Methodist  preacher  named  Tolly  had  been  pressed  for  a  soldier 
in  Staffordshire,  and  had  appeared  before  the  magistrates,  attended  by 
many  of  his  "  deluded  followers  of  both  sexes,  who  pretended  he  was 
a  learned  and  holy  man ;  and  yet  it  appeared  he  was  only  a  journey- 
man joiner,  and  had  done  great  mischief  among  the  colliers."  The 
poor,  luckless  joiner  was,  therefore,  coupled  to  a  sturdy  tinker, 
and  sent  off  to  Stafford  jail.  He  had  already  been  impressed  once 
before,  and  the  Methodists  had  subscribed  £40  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom, and  were  intending  to  repeat  the  Idndness ;  but  the  editor 
of  the  "Westminster  Journal"  hopes  that  the  magistrates  will 
be  proof  against  golden  bribes ;  for  "  such  wretches  are  incendiaries 
in  a  nation." 

Caug;ht  in  his  Own  Trap. — One  of  Wesley's  preachers 
named  Drew  was,  however,  of  a  less  placid  temper  than  his  leader. 
While  traveling  his  circuit,  in  Devonshire,  he  was  intemipted  in  one 
of  his  open-air  sermons  in  the  hamlet  of  Saddiport  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rabble  headed  by  a  magistrate  named,  Stevens,  who  ordered 
the  parish  clerk  to  pull  the  preacher  down  from  the  chair  which 
served  him  for  a  pulpit.  The  clerk,  more  sensible  than  the  magis- 
trate, was  unwilling  to  obey  the  order,  and  said:  "Let  him  alone. 
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sir ;  let  Mm  preach  it  out."  But  Stevens's  churchly  blood  was  up, 
and,  finding  the  clerk  would  not  serve  him,  he  executed  the  order 
himself,  and  dragged  the  preacher  to  the  gro^md. 

Tlie  poor  man  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  who  began  to 
])ush  him  toward  the  mouth 
of  an  old  quarry  pit  near 
by,  the  magistrate  all  the 
while  urging  them  on ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  pit, 
Drew,  finding  tliat  he  must 
inevitably  be  iiung  into  it, 

seized  the  magistrate  by  the  _  "■   '  "^-.^ 

skirt  of  his  coat  just  as  lib        '»''  '"'ttr'r'        ''^5.»     'i' 
was  pushed  over  the  edge,      '    '■    A,     'i  -')  "^i - 
and  both  were  precipitated  n  ^v^    i  ^  '     "•/  -  . 

into  the  depths  below ;  from         i^  /,*■  \  f,     '•  .  (1>  ^ 
which  they  scrambled  out  ^~      ^-      Vl^'%' 

scratched  and  bruised,  the 
magistrate  having  received 
his  full  share  of  the  punish- 
aient. 


"*T 


An    attempt   was    even  -  '^ar.  B'yaft  .  t.  [A 

made  by  the  Cornwall  par-  -— ™,.™»-.— . 

son.    Dr.    Borlase,   already 

mentioned,  to  impress  the  leader  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  make 
him  fight  tlie  battles  of  King  George.  One  -  day,  as  Wesley  was 
preaching  at  Gwennap,  two  men,  raging  like  inaniacs,  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  and  began  to  lay  hold  upon  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  disturbance  Wesley  and  his  friends  commenced  sing- 
ing; when  Dr.  B.  lost  his  patience,  and  bawled  to  his  attendants: 
"  Seize  him !  seize  him !  I  say,  seize  the  preacher  for  His  Majesty's 
service."  The  attendants  not  moving,  he  cursed  them  with  the  great- 
est bitterness,  leaped  ofE  his  horse,  caught  hold  of  "Wesley's  cassock, 
crying,  "  I  take  you  to  serve  Ilis  Majesty."  Wesley  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  walked  with  him  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  by  which  time 
the  courage  of  the  valorous  parson  failed  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 

let  the  arch-Metliodist  go. 
14 
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JoIbii  Nelson,  the  Birstal.  preaclior  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  was  one  of  the  notable  men  who  in  the  early  days  of 
tiie  Methodist  movement  were  called  out  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  helpers ; 
or  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  offered  themselves 
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to  him  of  their  own  accord  to  sciwe  as  "sons  in  the  gospel."  ITe  was 
a  stone-mason  of  Birstal,  in  Yorhsliiro,  the  son  of  a  godly  father,  well 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  master  of  his  trade,  the  husband  of  a 
good  wife,  and  blessed  with  outward  comforts;  nevertheless,  he  says 
he  lived  a  life  of  intolerable  misery  on  account  of  his  intense  convic- 
tions of  sin.  For  years  he  was  tormented  with  awfnl  dreams  by  night 
and  gloomy  forebodings  by  day,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spii-it,  ho 
declared  that  he  would  rather  be  strangled  than  to  live  thii-ty  more 
such  yeare  as  the  thirty  lie  had  just  passed.  He  sought  c^  cry- 
whcrt  for  religioiis  instruction,  but  neither  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Pi-esbj-tcnans,  Inde|jendents,  Eoman  Catliolics,  nor  Quakers,  could 
point  him  the  way  to  pardon  and  peace. 
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"I  had  now,"  he  says,  "tried  all  but  tlio  Jews,  and  I  thought-  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  go  to  them."  He  now  began  to  wander  about 
from  jilace  to  place,  working  a  short  time  at  his  ti-ade,  and  putting 
himself  in  the  way  of  all  the  help  he  could  hear  of  for  his  wretched 
state  of  mind ;  but  nowhere  could  he  find  rest  for  his  miserable  soul. 
When  Ml*.  Wlntcfiold  commenced  his  preacliing  at  Moorficlds  he 
went  to  hear  liim.  "Ho  was  to  me,"  says  Nelson,  "as  a  man  that 
could  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  his  preaching  was  pleasant  to 
me ;  and  I  loved  the  man  so  that  if  any  one  had  offered  to  disturb 
him  I  was  ready  to  fight  for  him.  I  got  some  hope  of  racrey,,  so  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  pray  on  and  spend  my  leisui-e  hours  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures." 

The  first  time  that  John  "Wesley  preached  at  Moorfiolds  Nelson 
was  present,  and  in  his  account  of  his  conversion  lie  says ; — 

"  0,  that  was  a  blessed  morning  to  my  soul ! 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  stand  he  stroked  back  liis  hair,  and 
turned  Ids  face  toward  where  I  stood,  and  I  thoiight  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me.  His  countenance  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon  mo 
before  I  heard  him  speak  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  hke  the  pendu- 
lum of  a  clock,  and  when  he  did  speak,  I  thought  his  whole  discourse 
was  aimed  at  me."  * 

Nelson  might  well  think  this,  for  .it  was  one  of  "Wesley's  peculiar 
characteristics  to  wijid  up  his  discourses  -and  drive  home  the  doctrine 
thereof  with  the  most  pointed  and  personal  exhortat-ions.  At  such 
times  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  individual,  so 
that  every  one  whose  condition  he  might  describe  felt  as  if  he  were 
singled  out  from  all  the  rest,  and  the  preacher's  words,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait,  seemed  to  look  at  every  beholder. 

"  Who  art  thou,"  'he  cried,  "  that  now  f eelest  both  thine  inward 
and  outward  ungodliness  ?  Thou  art  the  man !  I  want  thee  for  my 
Lord ;  I  challenge  tkee  for  a  child  of  God  by  faith ;  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  thee.  Thou  who  f eelest  that  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art  jiist 
fit  to  advance  his  glory — the  glory  of  his  free  grace. 

"  Look  unto  Jesus !  There  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
thy  sins !  Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own ;  that 
were  in  very  deed  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  thee.    No.    Plead 

•Newon's  Journal. 
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tlioii  singly  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  prond, 
stubborn,  sinful  soul."  No  wonder  John  Nelson  imagined  that  the 
preacher  had  him  in  his  eye. 

Soon  after  this  he  found  rest  in  Christ,  and  so  completely  did  he 
resign  himself  to  the  Lord  that  he  straightway  began  to  declare  it  to 
be  his  "  great  business  in  this  world  to  get  well  out  of  it."  Upon 
this  some  of  his  London  friends  became  exceeding  angry  at  the 
preacher  who  had  "  turned  John  Nelson's  head ;"  some  of  them  even 
vowed  that  they  would  be  glad  to  knock  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he 
would  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go 
on  converting  people  after  this  f asliion. 

Nelson  was  now  employed  on  some  work  for  the  Government, 
and  the  foreman  wished  him  to  work  on  Sunday,  on  the  plea  that  the 
"  King's  business  required  haste,"  and  that  it  was  customary  to  work 
on  Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when  they  were  pressed  for  time ;  but 
Nelson  stoutly  declared  that  he  would  not  work  on  Sunday  for  any 
man  in  England,  unless  to  put  out  a  fire  or  some  such  work  of  neces- 
sity or  mercy. 

"  Your  religion  has  made  you  a  rebel  against  the  King,"  said  the 
foreman. 

"  No,"  said  Nelson,  "  it  has  made  me  a  better  subject  than  ever  I 
was.  The  greatest  enemies  the  King  has  are  the  Sabbath-breakers, 
the  swearers,  the  drunkards,  and  such  like,  for  these  pull  down  judg- 
ments upon  both  King  and  country."  Thus  the  sturdy  Methodist 
won  the  day,  and  lost  nothing;  for  Lis  reputation  for  integrity  was  all 
the  more  firmly  established,  and  his  employer  had  now  a  higher  regard 
for  him  than  ever. 

The  straightforwardness  of  the  man  appears  in  the  following 
incident,  related  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  arrest  at  Nottingham,  and  of  his  being  brought 
before  the  alderman  for  examination : — - 

"  I  wonder  you  cannot  stay  at  home,"  said  his  honor.  "  You  see 
the  mob  wont  suffer  you  to  preach  in  this  town." 

"  I  did  not  know  this  town  was  governed  by  the  mob ;  most  towns 
are  governed  by  the  magistrates,"  he  replied. 

"  What !  do  you  expect  us  to  take  your  part,  when  you  take  the 
people  from  their  work  ? "  said  the  alderman. 
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"  Sir,  you  are  wrongly  informed,"  said  Nelson ;  "  we  preach  at  five 
in  the  morning  aiid  at  seven  at  night,  and  these  are  the  hours  when 
most  people  are  in  their  beds  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  either  at 
the  play  or  at  tlie  ale-house." 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  nation,"  said  the  alderman. 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  so  ?  Can  you  prove  that  one 
Methodist  in  England  did  assist  the  rebels  with  either  men,  money,  or 
arms  ? " 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it  has  been  observed  that  there  has 
always  been  such  a  people  before  any  great  evil  fell  on  the  land." 

"  It  hath  been  as  you  say,"  answered  John ;  "  but  that  people  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  evil  any  more  than  we  are  at  this  time.  But 
these  mobbers,  and  sweai-ers,  and  drunkards,  and  whoremongere,  and 
extortioners,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God — these 
are  the- cause  why  God  afflicteth  both  man  and  beast,  not  we.  We 
are  sent  to  persuade  them  to  break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  that 
the  heavy  judgments  of  God  may  not  consume  such  a  people.  And 
if  there  be  not  a  general  reformation,  God  will  be  avenged  of  such  a 
nation  as  this." 

The  remainder  of  his  remarks  he  does  not  record.  But  he  says, 
"I  opened  my  mouth,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  set  Hfe  and  death 
before  him ;"  at  which  the  poor  magistrate  began  to  shake,  and  the 
constable,  seeing  the  pass  to  which  tilings  were  likely  to  come,  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  inquired  what  he  should  do  with  him. 

"  I  think  you  must  take  him  to  your  house,"  said  the  alderman, 
who  was  now  intent  on  saving  Nelson  from  further  violence.  But 
when  the  constable  declined  the  honor,  the  justice  said,  "  You  may 
go  where  you  came  from ;"  whereupon  he  ordered  the  constable  to 
take  the  preacher  to  the  house  from  which  he  had  taken  him,  and  to 
see  that  the  mob  did  him  no  harm ;  which  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  constable  and  a  great  delight  to  the  preacher. 

This  stalwart  Methodist  was  the  comrade  of  Wesley  in  one  of  his 
preaching  tours  through  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  lively  account : — 

"  All  tliis  time  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor ;  he  had  my 
great-coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitt's  'Notes  on  the  New 
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Testament'  for  mine.  After  being  liere  nearly  three  weeks,  one 
morning,  about  tiiree  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley  tamed  over,  and  finding  me 
awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side,  saying,  '  Brother  Nelson,  let  ns  bo  of 
good  cheer ;  I  have  one  whole  side  yet,  for  the  skin  is  off  but  one 
side.'  We  usually  preached  on  the  commons,  going  from  one  common 
to  another,  and  it  was  but  seldom  any  one  asked  us  to  eat  or  drink. 
One  day  we  had  been  at  St.  Hilary  Downs,  where  Mr.  Wesley 
preached  from  Ezckiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  and  there  was  a  shaking 
among  the  jjeoplc  \^'lule  he  preached.     As  we  returned  Mr.  Wesley 
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stopped  his  horse  to  pick  the  blackberries,  saying,  '  Brother  NelsuB^. 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this 
is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but  tlie  woret 
that  ever  I  saw  for  getting  food.'  " 

After  this  Nelson  traveled  about  the  country,  working  at  his  trade 
by  day  and  preaching  by  night,  and  by  his  tact  and  spirit  proving 
liiraself  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversaries,  who  ofteti  became  his 
admiring  friends.     His  adventures  form  a  delightful  little  history  of 
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themselves,  and  -liis  published  Journal  shows  liim  to  luivo  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  power.  On  one  occasion  lie  preached  at  Grimsby, 
where  the  parish  clergyman  had  hired  a  man  to  beat  the  town  drum, 
and  the  drummer  and  the  parson  marched  the  streets,  gathering  the 
rabble  together,  and  treating  them  to  liquor,  tlio  better  to  prepai-e 
them  to  go  and  "fight  for  the  Church,"  which  meant,  to  break  up 
the  Mcthcdist  meetings;  but  the  preaching  of  Nelson  was  so  unex- 
pectedly pleasing  to  the  mob  that  it  kept  them  in  decent  bcliavior 
until  the  sermon  was  over,  and  then,  instead  of  damaging  the  people 
as  they  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the  mob  began  to  fight  with  cue 
anotlicr ;  thus  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  got  safely  off. 

The  next  day  the  clergyman,  with  his  noisy  lieutenant,  repeated 
the  experiment,  but  when  the  man  of  the  drum  cajno  witliin  the 
sound  of  Nelson's  eloquence  it  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  upon  him 
that,  instead  of  drowning  the  sermon  with  noise,  the  sonnon  was  likely 
to  drown  liiin  with  tcai-s,  for  the  poor  fellow  stood  listening  while  the 
teai's  ]'an  down  his  chocks,  and  foi'got  all  about  the  purpose  for  which 
Ills  reverend  ally  had  brought  him  to  the  preaching. 

At  a  place  called  Pudsey,  where  the  people  were  afraid  to  admit 
him  to  their  houses,  having  heard  that  the  constables  were  searching 
for  him,  Nelson  preached  sitting  upon  his  horse  in  the  street.  From 
this  he  passed  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  hewing 
stone  by  day  and  preaching  every  night;  a  double  work  at  which  his 
labors  were  so  blessed  that  the  Methodists  of  Leeds  boast  of  him  as 
their  special  founder  and  apostle. 

Nelson  Impressed  fbr  a  Soldier. — On  reaching  home  at 
Birstal,  after  this  notable  preaching  tour,  he  was  warned  of  a  plot 
against  him.  The  ale-house  keepers  had  complained  of  a  loss  of  their 
customers  in  consequence  of  his  preaching,  and  the  parish  clergyman 
was  jealous  of  his  eloquence;  these  two,  therefore,  joined  together 
to  have  Nelson  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  on  which  charge,  if  sustained,  he 
might  be  forced  into  the  King's  service.  His  examination  before  the 
magistrate  at  Halifax,  who  was  himself  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  was 
the  very  height  of  absurdity  considered  as  a  process  of  law;  and, 
-refusing  to  hear  any  evidence  in  liis  defense,  this  clerical  court 
ordered  him  to  a  vile  and  filthy  dungeon  at  Bradford,  in  which 
miserable  place,   with   no   food    except   such   as   was   brought   liim 
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in  charity,  and  with  no  other  bed  than  a  heap  of  Straw,  the  brare 
fellow  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  name  for  no  other  offense 
than  that  of  being  too  good  a  preacher  to  suit  the  cupidity  of  the 
publican  and  the  jealousy  of  the  parson. 

Nelson's  wife  came  to  see  him  in  this  wretched  den,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  door  she  exhorted  him  thus : — 

"  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are  kere,  and  he  will 
plead  it  himself.  Be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  children,  for  he 
that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  take  care  of  us." 

"  I  cannot  fear  either  man  or  the  devil,"  answered  the  brave 
fellow,  "  so  long  as  1  find  the  love  of  God  as  I  now  do." 

The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  where  multitudes  flocked  to 
see  him,  and  hundreds  of  people  stood  in  the  streets  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  gate  of  his  prison,  where  at  night  a  hundred  persons 
met  him  and  joined  him  in  the  worship  of  God.  From  Leeds  he  was 
marched  off  to  York,  a  violent  anti-Methodist  region,  and  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  town  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  the  streets  and  the 
windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  after  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  pirate.  But  he  says,  in  his  account  of  the  occasion,  "  The 
Lord  made  my  brow  like  brass,  so  that  I  could  look  upon  them  as 
grasshoppers,  and  pass  through  the  street  as  if  there  had  been  none  ia 
it  but  God  and  me." 

While  waiting  at  York  for  a  chance  of  active  soldiering  Nelson 
was  put  on  his  course  of  training  for  that  new  profession ;  but  when  he 
was  ordered  to  parade,  the  corporal  who  was  commanded  to  gird  him 
with  his  military  trappings  trembled  as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  Nelson 
said  he  would  wear  these  things  as  a  cross,  but  would  not  fight,  as  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  conscience,  and  he  would  not  harm  his  con- 
science for  any  man  on  earth.  "Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
was  sure  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  so  great  became  the 
terror  of  his  word  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  they  feared  to 
continue  the  abusive  treatment  which  he  had  at  first  received,  and 
before  long  he  was  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  soldier, 
which  he  straightway  began  to  use  by  preaching  in  the  streets  and 
fields.  lie  was  at  last  released  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, after  having  been  marched  about  the  country  with  his 
regiment  for  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  had  endured 
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hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  as  a 
soldier  of  His  Majesty,  King  George,  he  was  a  most  conspicuous 
failure. 

Maxfield  also  had  a  taste  of  soldiering  the  following  year,  but 
"Wesley  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  if  any  liarm  came  to  liis  helpers 
he  was  speedily  making  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  thus  the  King's 
armies  gained  vgry  httlo  from  the  Methodist  preachers.  These  men 
would  not  fight,  but  no  terror  could  prevent  them  from  preacliing  and 
praying.  'Ro  wonder  that  Wesley  was  proud  of  such  helpers.  They 
were  men  after  his  own  heart ;  so  full  of  the  fear  of  God  that  they 
had  no  room  in  them  for  any  other  kind  of  fear. 

The  item  of  legal  expense  is  a  large  one  in  Mr.  "Wesley's  accounts 
for  not  only  did  he  invoke  the  law  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his 
preachers,  and  his  people,  at  his  own  cost,  but  he  also  caused  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  raised  in  the  Societies  to  pay  the  infamous  fines 
and  ransoms  which  were  laid  on  the  heads  of  his  co-laborers,  thus 
giving  the  people  a  sense  of  partnership  in  the  hardships  as  well  as  in 
the  ministry  of  the  itinerants,  and  adding  not  a  httle  to  their  dignity 
and  power ;  since  he  must  be  a  very  poor  preacher  indeed  who  could 
not  command  the  attention  of  a  congregation,  when,  for  the  sake 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
and  was  actually  carrying  his  hfe  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

"FIGHTINGS  WITHOUT  AND  FEARS  WITHIN." 

The  First  Methodist  Conference. — It  was  in  the  midst 
of  tliese  stormy  times,  perhaps  because  of  them,  that  Wesley  convened 
his  first  Conference  at  the  Old  Foundry,  in  London,  on  the  2§th  of 
June,  ITM.  It  was  simply  a  meeting  of  the  two  AYesleys  with  four 
of  their  friends  from  among  the  English  clergy,  and  four  lay 
preachers,  who  came  together  at  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation  to  give  him 
their  advice  "  respecting  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work." 
The  following  is  the  conference  roll : — 

Eev.  John  Wesley,  A.M. 

Hev.  Chakles  Wesley. 

Eev.  John  Hodges,  Hector  of  Wenvo. 

Rev.  IIeitky  Piees,  Yicar  of  Eexley. 

Rev.  Samuel  Tayloe,  Vicar  of  Quinton. 
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Kev.  John  Mekiton,  a  clergyman  fi'om  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Thomas  Maxfield,  Laj  Preacher. 

Thomas  IIiciiaeds,     "  " 

John  Bennett,  "  " 

John  Downes,  "  " 

Of  the  four  clerical  members  of  tliis  small  but  memorable  council 
who  ventured  to  accept  Mr.  "Wesley's  invitation,  Hodges  was  a  "Welsh 
minister  who  had  often  accompanied  the  "Wesleys  in  their  preaching 
tour  through  that  principality.  Piers  was  a  convert  and  fellow-laborer 
of  Chai-les  Wesley.  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Quinton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
was  himself  a  notable  evangehst,  with  some  of  the  old  English  mar- 
tyr blood  in  him,  who,  hke  "Wesley,  was  accustomed  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  also 
bore  his  share  of  persecution.  Meriton  had  been  educated  in  one  of 
the  Universities,  and  was  now  a  clergyman  in  the  Isle  of  3Ian.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  accomjjanying 
the  "Wesleys  on  their  preaching  excursions,  and  in  assisting  them  in 
the  chapels  they  had  built.  Of  the  four  lay  members  of  this  first 
Conference  three  afterward  left  Mr.  "Wesley  and  became  ministers  of 
other  Churches ;  Jolm  Downes  being  the  only  one  who  lived  and  died 
a  Methodist. 

The  day  before  the  Conference  commenced  was  a  memorable  one. 
Besides  the  ordinary  preaching  service,  a  love-feast  was  held  at  the  Old 
Foundry,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supj)er  was  administered  to 
the  whole  of  the  London  Society,  now  numbering  between  two  and 
three  thousand  members ;  at  wliieh  sacramental  service  five  clergymen 
assisted.  On  the  day  following  the  Conference  was  opened  with 
prayer,  a  sermon  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  baptism  of  an  adult, 
who  then  and  there  found  peace  with  God. 

~Eo  mere  dogmatic  questions  were  raised,  but  the  Conference 
confined  its  attention  to  these  three  points,  namely:  1.  What  to 
teach.  2.  How  to  teach.  3.  How  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  practice.  "It  is  desired,"  said  these  good  men,  "that  every 
thing  be  considered  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God;  that 
we  may  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little  children  who  have  every 
tiling  to  learn ;  that  every  point  may  be  examined  from  the  founda- 
tion ;  that  every  person  may  speak  freely  what  is  in  Ms  heart,  and 
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that  every  question  proposed  may  be  freely  debated,  and  '  bolted  to 
the  bran.' " 

Tlie  f  onn  of  question,  which  has  ever  since  been  retained  in  tho 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  because  of  its  manifest  simplicity 
and  directness,  was  here  first  used.  Some  of  these  questions  and 
answers  are  worthy  of  frequent  repetition,  as,  for  instance : — 

Q.  "  How  far  does  each  agree  to  submit  to  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  ? 

A.  "  In  speculative  things  each  can  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  convinced ;  in  every  practical  point,  so  far  as  we  can 
without  wounding  our  several  consciences." 

Q.  "  Should  we  be  fearful  of  thoroughly  debating  every  question 
which  may  arise  ? 

A.  "  What  are  we  afraid  of  ?  Of  overturning  our  first  princijjles  ? 
If  they  are  false,  the  sooner  they  are  overturned  the  better.  If  they 
are  true,  they  will  bear  the  strictest  examination.  Let  us  all  pray  for 
a  willingness  to  receive  light  to  know  every  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God." 

Q.  "  How  far  is  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  Bishops  ? 

A.  "In  all  things  indifferent,  and  on  this  ground  of  obeying 
them  we  should  observe  the  canons  as  far  as  we  can  with  a  safe' 
conscience." 

The  general  answer  to  the  question  of  "  How  to  preach  ? "  was : — 

"  1.  To  invite.  2.  To  convince.  3.  To  offer  Christ.  Lastly,  to 
build  up.     And  to  do  this  in  some  measure  in  every  sermon." 

It  was  also  agreed  that  lay  assistants,  of  which  there  were  now 
about  forty,  were  allowable  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  They  were  to 
expound  every  morning  and  evening ;  to  meet  the  united  bands,  or 
private  societies  within  Societies,  and  the  penitents  once  a  week ;  to 
visit  the  classes  once  a  quarter ;  to  hear  and  decide  aU  controversies ; 
to  put  the  disorderly  back  on  trial,  and  to  receive  on  trial  for  thfe 
bands  of  Society ;  to  see  that  the  stewards,  the  leaders,  school-masters, 
and  house-keepers,  faithfully  discharged  their  several  offices ;  and  to 
meet  the  leaders  and  stewards  weekly,  and  to  examine  their  accounts. 
They  were  to  be  serious ;  to  converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with 
women,  taking  no  step  toward  marriage  without  first  acquainting  Mr. 
Wesley  or  Ms  brother  clergymen,  and  to  do  nothing  "  as  a  gentleman," 
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for  they  had  "  no  more  to  do  with  this  character  than  with  that  of  a 
dancing-master." 

They  were  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin.  They  were  to  take 
no  money  of  any  one,  and  were  to  contract  no  debts  without  Wesley's 
knowledge ;  they  were  not  to  mend  the  rules,  but  to  keep  them ;  they 
were  to  employ  their  time  as  "Wesley  directed,  and  to  keep  journals,  as 
well  for  Wesley's  satisfaction  as  for  their  own  profit. 

It  was  agreed,  also,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Methodists  to  bear  arms, 
and  they  might  use  the  law  as  defendants,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
as  plaintiffs.  They  were  to  meet  the  children  in  every  place,  and 
give  them  suitable  exhortations ;  they  were  to  preach  expressly  and 
strongly  against  Sabbath-breaking,  dram-drinking,  evil  speaking,  un- 
profitable conversation,  lightness,  expensiveness  or  gayety  of  apparel, 
and  against  contracting  debts  without  sufficient  care  to  discharge  them. 
They  were  to  recommend  to  every  Society,  frequently  and  earnestly, 
the  books  of  Wesley  as  being  preferable  to  any  other ;  they  were  also 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  extirpate  smuggling,  and  by  all  means 
to  prove  themselves  loyal  subjects  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King. 
As  often  as  possible  they  were  to  rise  at  four  o'clock;  to  spend  two 
or  three  minutes  every  hour  in  earnest  prayer ;  to  observe  strictly  the 
morning  and  evening  hour  of  retirement ;  to  rarely  employ  above  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  convci-sation  ;  to  use  all  the  means  of  grace ;  to  keep 
watch-nights  once  a  month ;  to  take  a  regular  catalogue  of  the  Societies 
once  a  year ;  to  speak  freely  to  each  other,  and  never  to  part  without 
prayer.  They  were  never  to  preach  more  than  twice  a  day  unless 
on  Sundays  or  extraordinary  occasions ;  to  begin  and  end  the  service 
precisely  at  the  time  ap]3ointed ;  to  always  suit  their  subject  to  their 
congregations ;  to  choose  the  plainest  texts  possible,  and  to  beware  of 
allegorizing  and  rambling  from  their  texts.  They  were  to  avoid 
every  thing  awkward  or  affected,  either  in  phrase,  gesture,  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  to  sing  no  hymns  of  their  own  composing ;  to  choose  hymns 
proper  for  the  congregation ;  not  to  sing  more  than  five  or  six  verses 
at  a  time,  to  suit  the  tune  to  the  nature  of  thp  hymns.  After  preach- 
ing, they  were  recommended  to  take  lemonade,  candied  orange  peel, 
or  a  little  soft  warm  ale ;  and  to  avoid  late  suppers,  and  egg  and  wine, 
as  downright  poison. 

Some  of  these  directions  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  who  have 
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liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  conference  during  tlic  recep- 
tion of  ministers  into  the  traveling  connection.  The  "  -warm  ale  "  and 
"  orange  peel "  have,  indeed,  disappeared,  but  the  Aveightier  matters  of 
advice  in  doctrine  and  practice  still  stand  in  the  Discipline  which 
governs,  or  is  supposed  to-  govern,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
Methodist  clergy. 

The  body  of  lay  Methodist  preachers  for  whose  benefit  these  reg- 
ulations were  laid  down  were  good  and  true  men,  soundly  converted, 
who  believed  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
their  individual  call  to  his  ministry.  In  those  days  there  was  enough 
hardship  in  the  life  of  a  Methodist  preacher  to  keep  all  common  men 
away ;  nevertheless  there  were  streaks  of  human  nature,  rather  broad 
ones  sometimes,  in  the  character  of  these  heroes,  on  account  of  which 
many  of  them  fell  out  of  the  ranks  after  a  short  period  of  service. 
A  few  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  -in  attaining  their 
darling  ambition,  an  ordination  and  a  parish  in  the  Established 
Church ;  others  were  silenced  by  the  pressure  of  prosperity,  other's  by 
insufferable  trials  and  privations  ;  some  drifted  away  into  the  Moravian 
Church ;  some  fotmd  a  snug  situation  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connec- 
tion along  with  their  old  friend  Wliitefield  ;  and  others  still,  chafing 
under  the  severity  of  tlio  rules,  and  of  the  almost  military  strictness 
with  whicli  Mr.  Wesley  enforced  tliem,  quarreled  with  tlieir  great 
leader,  and  set  up  preaching  for  themselves.  Eut  their  places  were 
more  than  filled  by  new  recruits,  and  the  great  revival  movement 
progressed  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Wesley's  Clmrcliinansliip. — The  number  of  friends  and 
Iielpens  among  tlie  Englisli  clergy  -was  always  very  small,  nor  did  it 
increase  in  tlio  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  popular  success  of  the 
Methodist  movement.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  not  yet  been  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  who,  by  the  pecuharity  of  his 
position,  was  sometimes  led  to  look  narrowly  ^t  the  bars  of  his 
churchly  prison  to  see  if  some  of  them  were  not  loose  in  their  sockets, 
and  so  might  be  removed  to  give  him  egress  when  he  would  go  out, 
and  ingress  when  he  desired  to  be  found  within  ;  for  on  no  account 
would  he  make  use  of  the  door  of  dissent,  which  would  have  opened 
widely  enough  to  let  him  out,  .but  which  would  be  barred  and  bolted 
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against  his  return.  The  state  of  liis  mind  at  tliis  time  is  indicated  in 
one  of  liis  letters,  in  wliich  he  says,  "  We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  that 
Church  (such  as  we  allow  the  rubrics  to  be,  but  not  tlie  customs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts)  so  far  as  we  can  with  a  safe  conscience ;  and  with 
the  same  restriction  we  will  obey  the  Bishops,  as  executors  of  those 
laws ;  but  their  bare  will,  distinct  from  those  laws,  we  do  not  profess 
to  obey  at  all.  Field  preaching  is  contrary  to  no  law  wliich  we 
profess  to  obey ;  nor  are  we  clear  that  the  allowing  lay  preachers  is 
contrary  to  any  such  law.  But  if  it  is,  this  is  one  of  tlie  exempt 
cases :  one  wherein  we  cannot  obey  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  question,  "  Shall  we  leave  the  Established  Church  ? "  contin- 
ually occurs  in  the  Minutes  of  his  Annual  Conferences,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  it  was  constantly  pressed  upon  his  attention  as  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  from  the  difficulties  of  their  situation. 
But  the  oft-repeated  answer  is,  No,  iVi?,  NO  !  given  with  more  or  less 
of  argument  and  explanation,  and  sometimes  with  a  leaning  toward  a 
larger  liberty.  Thus  at  the  third  day's  session  of  the  Conference 
of  1745  the  question  was  asked : 

"Is  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent  Church  govern- 
ment most  agreeable  to  reason  ? " 

The  answer  was,  "  A  preacher  preaches  and  forms  an  independent 
congregation ;  he  then  forms  another  and  anotlier  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first ;  this  obliges  him  to  appoint  deacons,  who  look  on 
the  first  pastor  as  their  common  father ;  and  as  these  congregations 
increase,  and  as  their  deacons  grow  in  years  and  grace,  they  need  other 
subordinate  deacons,  or  helpers ;  in  resiject  of  whom  they  are  called 
presbyters,  or  elders ;  as  their  father  in  the  Lord  may  be  called  the 
bishop,  or  overseer  of  them  all." 

The  next  year  tlie  famous  work  of  Lord  King,  afterward  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  Three  Hundred  Years  after  Christ ; 
Faithfully  Collected  out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  those  Ages." 

King  was  a  Dissenter;  and  the  chief  object  of  his  learned  work 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  compreliension  of  the  Dissenters 
within  the  pale  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  which  the  Eevolution  of 
1688  was  supposed  likely  to  accomplish.     The  effect  upon  Wesley's 
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mind  of  this  learned  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  England  was  to  demoh'sh  the 
fiction  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  as  a  third  order  of  the 
ministry  ordained  by  Christ  and  descended  from  the  apostles.  After 
reading  it  he  says :  "  In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  educa- 
tion, I  was  ready  to  believe  that  this  was  a  fair  and  impartial  draught ; 
but  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  (essentially) 
of  one  order,  and  that  originally  every  Christian  congregation  was  a 
Church  independent  of  all  others." 

He  further  expresses  his  modified  views  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference of  174 Y,  in  which  the  following  questions  and  answers  occur : — 

Q.  Does  a  Cliurch  in  the  New  Testament  always  mean  a  single  congregation? 

A.  We  believe  it  does.     We  do  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  instance  or  ground  is  there,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  a 
national  Church  ? 

A.  We  know  none  at  all.  Wo  apprehend  it  to  be  a  merely  political  insti- 
tution. 

Q.  Are  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  plainly  described  in 
the  New  Testament? 

A.  We  think  they  are;  and  believe  they  generally  obtained  in  the  Churches 
of  the  apostolic  age. 

Q.  But  are  you  assured  that  God  designed  the  same  plan  should  obtain  in  all 
Oliurclies,  throughout  all  ages  ? 

A.  We  are  not  assured  of  this  ;  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  asserted 
in  Holy  Writ. 

Q.  If  this  plan  were  essential  to  a  Christian  Chui'ch,  what  must  become  of 
all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches? 

A.  It  would  follow,  that  they  are  no  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  con- 
sequence full  of  shocking  absurdity. 

Q.  In  what  age  was  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  first  asserted  in  England  ? 

A.  About  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Till  then  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  England  continually  allowed,  and  joined  in,  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  were  not  specially  ordained. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  numberless  accidental  varieties  in  the  government  of 
various  Churches? 

A.  There  must,  in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  God  variously  dispenses  his 
gifts  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  both  the  ofHces  themselves  and  the 
officers  in  each,  ought  to  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  determinate  plait  of  Church  govemmers 
appointed  in  Scripture  ?  ■* 
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A.  Without  doubt,  because  the  wisdom  of  God  had  a  regard  to  this  neces- 
sary variety. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thought  of  uniformity  in  the  government  of  all  Churches 
until  the  time  of  Constaiitine  ? 

A.  It  is  certain  that  tliere  was  not;  and  would  not  have  been  then  had  men 
consulted  the  word  of  God  only. 

Early  Methodist  Preachiiig-Honses.  —  Tlio  original 
Metliodists  were  not  fastidious  in  tlieir  arclutcctural  tastes.  A  large 
barn  was,  in  their  judgment,  preferable  to  a  small  parlor  or  cliapel ;  and 
rather  than  measure  their  labors  by  the  capacity  of  a  fine  church,  they 
preferred  to  address  the  multitude  in  the  market-place  or  in  the  fields. 

On  the  Tth  of  May,  174 Y,  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  first  visit  to  Man- 
chester, where  a  few  young  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
Societj'-,  rented  a  room,  and  written  a  letter  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Methodist  fraternity.  This  preaching-room  was  in  the  garret  of  a 
three-story  house  which  ovcrlmng  the  river,  and  whose  ground  floor 
was  a  joiner's  shop.  The  middle  story  was  occupied  as  a  residence, 
and  a  part  of  the  garret  was  also  the  home  of  a  poor  woman  who  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  in  one  corner  while  her  husband  worked  his  loom 
in  another.  A  third  corner  was  occupied  as  a  bunker  for  coals,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  young  men  held  their  services. 

The  JSTottingliam  Society  for  many  years  held  its  meetings  in  the 
residence  of  one  of  its  members  named  Matthew  Bagshaw,  which 
place  was  ingeniously  fitted  up  to  seiwe  this  double  purpose.  The 
largest  room  on  the  first  floor  being  too  small  for  the  congregation,  the 
bed-room  overhead  was  made  to  connect  with  it  by  means  of  a  large 
trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  chair  which 
was  perched  on  a  table,  could  command  his  hearers  above  as  well  as 
below.  But  tliis  was  elegant  compared  with  some  of  the  regular 
churches  in  Wales,  one  of  which  Mr.  "Wesley  mentions  as  not  having 
a  glass  window  belonging  to  it,  but  only  boards  with  holes  bored  here 
and  there,  through  which  the  dim  light  glimmered ;  while  some  of  the 
Irish  sanctuaries  were  even  more  simple,  being  wholly  built  of  mud 
and  straw,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rough  beams  required  to 
support  the  thatch. 

Methodism  Carried  into  Ireland.— In Uhe  summer  of 
lY4r6  Thomas  Williams,  one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  made 
J5 
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liis  appearance  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where,  by  his  pleasing  manners 
and  good  address,  as  well  as  by  his  sound  doctrine  and  zeal  for  God, 
he  gathered  a  little  Society,  and  then  sent  for  his  chief  to  come  and 
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visit  it.    Wesley  complied  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  landed  in 
Dublin  on  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  of  the  same  year. 
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The  welcome  he  received  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
including  even  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  led  Mr.  "Wesley  to  write : — 

"  For  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  for  courtesy  and  hospitality,  I 
have  never  seen  any  people  like  the  Irish.  Indeed,  all  I  conversed  with 
were  only  English  transplanted  into  another  soil,  and  they  are  much 
mended  by  the  removal,  having  left  all  their  roughness  and  surliness 
behind  them. 

"  At  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  native  Irish  remain  in  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in  Dublin  or 
elsewlici-e,  are  almost  all  transplanted  from  England.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  are  born  Papists  generally  live  and  die  such, 
when  the  Protestants  can  find  no  better  ways  to  convert  them  than 
penal  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament." 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  form  a  jiidgment  from  first  appear- 
ances. To  the  end  of  his  life  Mr.  "Wesley  exceedingly  delighted  in 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  among  whom  he  was  always  received  on  his 
numei'ous  visits  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  honor;  but  many  of 
his  preachers  had  a  very  different  story  to  tell  concerning  their  experi- 
ences in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  these  "  transplanted  English,"  who, 
as  they  discovered,  had  not  left  all  their  "  roughness  and  surliness " 
behind  them. 

On  Wesley's  return  to  England  his  brother  Charles,  with  Charles 
Perronet,  one  of  Wesley's  clerical  helpers,  took  charge  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  for  whose  use  their  chief  had  secured  a  chapel  in  Marlborough- 
street ;  but  in  an  evil  day  the  uncomfortable  John  Cennick,  who  had 
now  become  as  weary  of  Whitefield  as  he  formerly  was  of  Wesley, 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  Moravians,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Irish 
capital,  and  by  his  wild  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Papists  brought 
aU  the  Methodists  into  disrepute.  "  The  courtesy  and  natural  sweet- 
ness" of  the  Ii'ish  temper  had  been  overborne  by  their  zeal  for  the 
Papist  religion,  and  Charles  Wesley  found  that  the  chapel  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  mob,  whose  shillalahs  had  not  spared  the  heads  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  in 
Dublin  who  dared  to  sell  or  rent  the  Methodists  a  place  of  worship. 

But  the  Irish  temper  is  like  Irish  weather,  stormy  and  sunny 
within  the  same  hour.  For  awhile'  Charles  Wesley  preached  at  the 
risk  of   his  life  on  Oxmanton  Green;  but  the  wrath  of  the  mob 
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quickly  cooled  down,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lie  was  able  to  buy  a  house 
and  fit  it  up  for  a  preaching  place,  whose  location,  with  almost  Hiber- 
"nian  aptness,  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  as  "  a  house  near 
Dolphin's  barn." 

The  results  of  this  were  vastly  important.  Forty-two  times 
Wesley  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  S23ent,  in  his  different  visits,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  years  of  his  laborious  life  in  the  Emerald  Isle.     Ire- 
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land  yielded  him  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  coadjutors :  Thomas 
Walsh,  Adam  Clarke,  Henry  Moore,  and  others ;  and  Irish  men  and 
women  were  ordained  by  Providence  to  carry  Methodism  into  almost 
every-  quarter  of  the  globe. 

For  six  months  Charles  Wesley,  Ferronet,  Healey,  and  other 
itinerants,  kept  the  Gospel  trumpet  sounding,  not  only  in  the  stffeets 
and  lanes,  but  also  among  the  bogs  and  mountains. 

They    made   an   excursion  to  Tyrrell's   Pass,    and   from    among 
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proverbial  swearers,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  Sabbatli-breakcrs,  formed 
a  Society  of  nearly  one  iiundred  persons.  At  Atlilone  a  gang  of 
ruffians  knocked  Jonathan  Ilealcy  off  his  horse,  beat  liiin  with  a  club, 
and  were  about  to  murder  him  with  a  knife,  when  a  poor  woman 
from  a  hut  came  to  his  assistance,  and  for  her  interference  was  half 
killed  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy  whip.  The  hedges  were  all  lined 
with  Papists,  but  the  dragoons  came  out,  the  mob  fled,  Healey  was 
rescued,  and  taken  into  the  woman's  cabin,  where  Charles  Wesley 
found  him  in  his  blood,  and  attended  to  his  wounds.  A  crowd  of 
above  two  thousand  having  assembled  in  the  market,  Charles  "Wesley 
preached  to  them  from  the  window  of  a  ruined  house  with  good  effect, 
and  then  the  knot  of  brave-hearted  Methodists  marched  to  the  field 
of  battle,  stained  with  Healey's  blood,  and  sang  a  song  of  triumph  and 
of  praise  to  God. 

On  the  return  of  the  elder  "Wesley  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
1748  he  foimd  a  Society  in  Dublin  of  nearly  four  hundred  members. 
A  wide  circuit  had  been  organized,  including  Athlone,  TuUamore, 
Birr,  Aughrim,  Ballymote,  Oastlebar,  Sligo,  and  Oooleylough ;  the  last- 
named  being  the  cathedral  town,  only  there  was  no  cathedral  there, 
the  quarterly  meetings  being  held  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Handy,  an  Irish  Methodist  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  while  preach- 
ing might  be  done  in  any  convenient  place  under  the  shelter  of  the  sky. 

For  four  or  five  years  the  DubHn  Methodists  worshiped  in  "  the 
house  near  Dolphin's  barn,"  till  an  elegant  chapel  was  erected  for 
them  in  "Whitefriar-street,  in  the  year  1752. 

Methodism  in  Cork. — The  city  of  Cork,  especially  at  that 
day,  was  not  a  very  safe  place  for  a  Methodist  preacher ;  but  when 
John  "Wesley  was  planned  the  element  of  fear  was  left  out  of  his 
composition,  and  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  to  invade  that  wild 
Irish  city.  As  he  rode  through  the  town  he  found  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  for  the  people  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of 
their  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  arch-Methodist  as  he  passed. 
Their' evident  temper  was  such  that  he  judged  it  best  not  to  call  such 
a  crowd  together  until  he  had  further  studied  the  situation ;  so  he  rode 
straight  through  the  city,  and  preached  first  at  the  Protestant  town  of 
Bandon,  and  afterward  at  Blarney,  where  the  ridiculous  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  Methodists  believed  that  religion  consisted  in 
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wearing  long  whiskers !  "What  the  Methodist  women  did  to  be  sayed 
they  did  not  undertake  to  explain. 

A  small  Society  had  already  been  formed  in  Cork,  which  went  on 
peaceably  enough  till  the  clergy  and  the  town  corporation  started  a 
persecution  against  them.  A  strolling  ballad-singer,  named  Butler, 
was  engaged  to  lead  the  anti-Methodist  mob,  and  this  despicable  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  parson's  gown  and  bands,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
collection  of  lampooning  rhymes  in  the  other,  paraded  the  streets, 
singing  and  peddling  the  most  outrageous  and  ridiculous  slanders 
against  Wesley  and  his  followers.  The  next  step  was  to  attack  the 
Society  as  they  were  coming  out  of  their  place  of  meeting.  Mud, 
stones,  and  clubs  were  used  against  them  with  genuine  Irish  freedom 
and  vigor,  and  when  some  of  the  wounded  ones  fled  back  into  the 
preaching-house  for  shelter,  two  sheriffs  of  the  city  came  upon  the 
scene,  turned  them  out  again  into  the  midst  of  their  assailants,  and 
locked  the  doors  of  their  own  chapel  against  them. 

Butler  and  his  gang  amused  themselves  daily  and  nightly  by  mal- 
treating the  Methodists,  breaking  their  windows,  and  spoiling  their 
goods,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  himself  being  sometimes  a  silent  spec- 
tator, and  refusing  to  interfere  to  preserve  the  peace.  Every  day 
for  a  fortnight  the  mob  gathered  in  front  of  the  house  of  David  Sulh- 
van,  and  threatened  to  pull  it  down,  and  he  at  length  applied  to  the 
Mayor  for  protection. 

"It  is  your  own  fault  for  entertaining  those  preachers,"  answered 
the  Mayor ;  whereupon  the  mob  set  up  a  loud  huzza,  and  threw  stones 
faster  than  ever. 

"  This  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government,"  said  Sulli- 
van. "If  I  had  a  priest  saying  mass  in  my  house  it  would  not  be 
touched." 

The  Mayor  replied,  "The  priests  are  tolerated,  but  you  are  not ; " 
and  the  crowd,  thus  encouraged,  continued  throwing  stones  till  mid- 
night. 

On  May  31, 1749,  the  day  that  "Wesley  passed  through  Cork,  Butler 
and  his  friends  assembled  at  the  chapel,  and  beat  and  bruised  and  cut 
the  congregation  most  fearfully.  The  rioters  burst  open  the  chapel 
doors ;  tore  up  the  pews,  the  benches,  and  the  floor,  and  burned  them 
in  the  open  street.     Having  demolished  the  chapel,  Butler  and  his 
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gang  of  n;ffians  went  from  street  to  street,  and  from  lioiise  to  liouso, 
abusing,  threatening,  and  maltreating  the  Methodists  at  their  pleasure, 
some  of  the  women  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  [See  heading 
of  Chapter  X.]  For  two  months  these  horrible  outrages  were  con- 
tinued ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  "Wesley  writes :  "  It  was  not 
for  those  who  had  any  regard  either  to  their  persons  or  goods  to 
oppose  Mr.  Butler  after  this.  So  the  poor  people  patiently  suffered 
whatever  he  and  Ms  mob  were  pleased  to  inflict  upon  them." 

Twenty-eight  presentments  were  made  against  Butler  and  his 
crew  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Cork  Assizes,  but  they  were  all 
thrown  out,  while  the  same  jury  made  a  presentment  declaring  tliat 
Chai'les  Wesley,  and  seven  other  Methodist  preachers  therein  named, 
together  with  Daniel  Sullivan,  were  all  persons  of  ill  fame,  vagabonds, 
and  common  disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace,  and  ought  to  be  trans- 
ported. This,  of  course,  gave  Butler  greater  license  than  ever.  His 
fiendish  persecutions  had  now  received  a  semi-official  sanction,  and 
were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  gusto.  The  farce  of  a  trial  of  six 
Irish  Methodist  itinerants  for  vagabondage,  and  disturbing  the  peace, 
was  afterward  attempted  at  Cork,  with  the  infamous  Butler  as  chief 
witness  against  them,  but  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  court  to  bring  such  a  case  and  such  a  witness  before  him. 

One  of  the  rabble  died  shortly  afterward,  and  was  buried  in  a 
coffin  made  of  two  of  the  benches  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
Methodist  meeting-house ;  while  the  notorious  Butler  went  first  to 
Waterford,  where,  in  another  riot,  he  lost  an  arm,  and  then  fled 
to  Dublin,  where  he  di-agged  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  misery, 
and  was  actually  saved  from  starving  by  the  charity  of  the  Dublin 
Methodists. 

The  next  year  "Wesley  again,  risked  life  and  limb  among  these 
semi-savages  of  Cork,  who  burned  him  in  effigy,  and  broke  the  windows, 
as  weU  as  the  heads,  of  quite  a  number  of  his  congregation.  On  this 
occasion  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  was  a  drunken  clergyman,  who, 
when  Wesley  was  preaching  at  Bandon,  got  up  beside  him,  flourished 
his  shdUalah,  and  gave  the  signal  for  an  attack ;  but  his  reverence  was 
too  drunk  to  be  an  efEeetive  leader,  and  three  women  of  the  congrega- 
tion pulled  him  down  and  carried  him  ofi,  leaving  the  preacher  to  go 
on  with  his  discourse  in  peace. 
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In  spite  of  the  dangers  wliich  he  and  his  friends  encountered 
among  them,  Wesley  still  loved  the  Irish  people,  and  visited  their 
Societies  almost  every  year.  In  his  Journal  he  relates  some  of  his 
most  striking  experiences  among  them.     For  instance  : — 

At  Aymo,  where  ho  wislied  to  sleep,  the  woman  who  kept  the  inn 
refused  him  admittance,  and,  moreover,  let  loose  four  dogs  to  worry 
him. 

At  Portarlington  lie  had  the  untliankful  task  of  reconciling  the 
differences  of  two  termagant  women,  who  talked  for  three  hours,  and 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  till  they  were  almost  distracted.  Wesley 
says :  "  I  perceived  there  was  no  i-emedy  bnt  prayer ;  so  a  few  of  us 
wrestled  with  God  for  above  two  hours."  The  result  was,  after  three 
hours  of  scolding  and  two  hours  of  praying,  anger  gave  place  to  love, 
and  the  quarrelsome  ladies  fell  upon  each  other's  neck  and  wept. 

At  TuUamore  many  of  his  congregation  were  drank ;  but  the  bulk 
paid  great  attention.  He  rebuked  the  Society  for  their  lukewarmness 
and  covetousness ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  evince  signs  of 
penitence. 

At  Tyrrell's  Pass  he  found  a  great  part  of  the  Society  "  walking  in 
the  light,  and  praising  God  all  the  day  long." 

At  Cooleylough  he  preached  to  backsliders.  In  the  midst  of  the 
service  at  Athlone  a  man  passed  by  on  a  fine  prancing  horse,  which 
drew  off  a  large  part  of  the  congregation.  Wesley  paused,  and  then, 
raising  his  voice,  said,  "  If  there  are  any  more  of  you  who  think  it  is 
of  more  concern  to  see  a  dancing  horse  than  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  pray  go  after  them."  The  renegades  heard  the  rebuke,  and 
the  majority  at  once  returned. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  visit  to  Kathcormuck 
there  was  an  Irish  funeral".  An  immense  crowd  of  people  had  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  the  dead  ;  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read  in 
the  church,  after  which  Wesley  preached ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  dis- 
course was  ended,  the  customary  Irish  howl  was  given. ,  Wesley  writes : 
"  It  was  not  a  song,  but  a  dismal,  inarticulate  yell,  set  up  at  the  grave 
by  four  shrill-voiced  women,  who  were  hired  for  that  purpose.  -  But  I 
saw  not  one  that  shed  a  tear;  for  that,  it  seems,  was  not  in  their 
bargain." 

In  1752  Wesley  paid  another  visit  to  the  Green  Isle,  accorapa- 
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nied  by  Thomas  Walsh,  who  was  possessed  of  the  rare  accomplish- 
ment of  being  able  to  preach  in  the  Irish  language.  At  this  time 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  Methodist  house  in  Cork,  and  four  years 
later  Wesley,  after  preaching  in  it,  says  it  was  in  every  way  the  equal 
of  the  Dublin  house,  and  built  for  two  hundred  pounds  less  money. 

The  first  Irish  Conference  was  held  at  Limerick,  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  August,  1752,  at  which  there  were  ten  preachers  in  attend- 
ance, and  where  six  others  were  admitted ;  among  whom  was  Philip 
Guier,  one  of  a  company  of  German  refugees  called  Palatines,*  which 
had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballingran  about  forty  years 
before.  He  was  the  master  of  the  German  school  at  Ballingran ;  and 
it  was  in  his  school  that  Philip  Embury  (subsequently  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States,  now  a  young  man  thirty-two  years  of 
age)  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  means  of  Guier,  also,  the 
devoted  Thomas  Walsh,  of  the  same  age  as  Embury,  had  been  enlight- 
ened and  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Philip  Guier 
was  made  the  leader  of  the  infant  Society  at  Limerick,  and  now,  in 
1752,  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  local  preacher  among  the  Palatines. 
He  stiU  kept  his  school,  but  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  preaching. 
The  people  loved  the  man,  and  sent  him  flour,  oatmeal,  bacon,  and 
potatoes,  so  that  Philip,  if  not  rich,  was  not  in  want. 

The  Irish  itinerants  were  to  be  allowed  £8  at  least,  and  if  possible 
£10  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  £10  a  year  were  to  be  allowed  for  the 
support  of  each  preacher's  wife.  The  preachers  were  to  preach  fre- 
quently and  strongly  on  fasting ;  and  were  to  practice  it  every  Friday, 
health  permitting.  Next  to  luxury  they  were  to  avoid  idleness,  and 
to  spend  one  hour  every  day  in  private  prayer. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  the 
name  of  Philip  Guier  is  as  fresh  in  Ballingran  as  it  ever  was;  and 
still  the  Papists,  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  accustomed  to  salute  the 
Methodist  minister  as  he  jogs  along  on-  his  circuit  horse,  and  say, 
"  There  goes  Philip  Guier,  who  drove  the  devil  out  of  Ballingran  1 " 

*  The  Palatinate,  now  included  in  Bararia,  was  a  small  section  of  country  governed  by  a 
"  Count  Palatine,"  a  title  signifying  "  officer  of  the  palace."  These  petty  princes  date  back  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  first  of  their  hereditary  line,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  pal- 
ace of  one  of  the  German  Emperors,  received  the  gift  of  this  little  duchy  from  his  imperial 
master.  The  Irish  Palatines  were  exiles  for  the  sake  of  their  Reformed  faith,  having  fled 
from  their  native  country  to  escape  from  Papal  pc-secution. 
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Wesley  as  a  Discigjlinariaii. — ^Perhaps  no  single  utterance 
of  John  "Wesley  so  well  serves  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  his  power  over 
the  itinerant  preachers,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  Edward  Perronet,  in  1Y50.  He  was  evidently  in  a  disturbed  frame 
of  mind  over  the  action  of  the  Society  at  Cork,  to  which  he  refers ; 
for  one  of  the  things  he  especially  hated  was  the  idea  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Church.  Edward  Perronet  had  a  brother, 
Charles.    The  italics  are  Wesley's  own : — 

"  I  have  abundance  of  complaints  to  make,  as  well  as  to  hear.  1 
have  scarce  any  one  on  whom  I  can  depend  when  I  am  a  hundred 
miles  off.  'Tis  well  if  I  do  not  run  away  soon,  and  leave  tliera  to  cut 
and  shuffle  for  themselves.  Here  [in  Ireland]  is  a  glorious  people ; 
but  O !  where  are  the  shepherds  ?  The  Society  at  Cork  have  fairly 
sent  me  word  that  they  wiU  take  care  of  themselves,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  Dissenting  congregation.     I  am  weary  of  these  sons  of 


Zeruiah :  they  are  too  hard  for  me.  Charles  and  you  heha/oe  as  I  want 
you  to  do ;  but  you  cannot,  or  wiU  not,  preach  where  I  desire.  Others 
can  and  will  preach  where  I  desire,  but  they  do  not  hehave  bs,  I  want 
them  to  do.  I  have  a  fine  time  between  the  one  and  the  other.  I 
think  both  Charles  and  you  have,  in  the  general,  a  right  sense  of  what 
it  is  to  serve  as  sons  in  the  gospel ;  and  if  all  our  helpers  had  had  the 
same  the  work  of  God  would  have  prospered  better,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  I  have  not  one  preacher  with  me,  and  not  six  in 
England,  whose  wiUs  are  broken  to  serve  me  thus." 

"  Whose  wiUs  are  broken  to  serve  me."  Surely  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  ever  expressed  himself  with  more  clearness  and  force. 
Though  not  claiming  now  to  be  a  bishop,  John  Wesley  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  use  of  the  crosier,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  also 
learned  how  to  handle  the  ecclesiastical  sword. 
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Wesley's  Money  Matters.— An-  account  of  Mr.  "Wesley's 
labors  and  productions  as  Editor,  Author,  and  Publisher  will  be  given 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  well  to  notice  here  his  defense  of  himself  against 
■the  charge  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  great  work  with  a  view  to 
making  money.  This  defense  was  published  in  ITiS,  in  reply  to  a 
report  which  had  been  circulated  that  he  enjoyed  an  income  from  the 
Foundry  Society  alone  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  over  and 
above  what  he  received  from  the  Societies  at  Bristol,  Kingswood, 
ISTewcastle,  and  other  places.  He  declares  that  the  money  given  by 
the  Methodists  never  comes  into  his  hands  at  all,  but  is  received  and 
expended  by  the  stewards  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  purchase, 
erection,  and  repair  of  chapels ;  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
overplus  left  for  himself,  he  had  borrowed  and  contributed  on  his  own 
account  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  preaching  houses 
in  London,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  his 
clerical  brethren,  he  asks : — 

"  For  what  price  will  you  preach  eighteen  or  nineteen  times  every 
week ;  and  this  throughout  the  year  ?  What  shall  I  give  you  to  travel 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  in  all  weathers,  every  two  or  three 
months  ?  For  what  salary  will  you  abstain  from  all  other  diversions 
than  the  doing  good  and  the  praising  God  ?  I  am  mistaken  if  yon 
would  not  prefer  strangling  to  such  a  Hfe,  even  with  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.  As  to  gold  and  silver,  I  count  it  dung  and  dross ;  I 
trample  it  under  my  feet ;  I  esteem  it  just  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
I  desire  it  not ;  I  seek  it  not ;  I  only  fear  lest  any  of  it  should  cleave 
to  me,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  shake  it  off  before  my  spirit  returns 
to  God.  I  will  take  care  (God  being  my  helper)  that  none  of  the 
accursed  thing  shall  be  found  in  my  tents  when  the  Lord  calleth  me 
hence.  Hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  have  discovered  the  treasures  which 
I  am  to  leave  behind  me ;  if  I  leave  behind  me  ten  pounds — above  my 
debts  and  my  books,  or  what  may  happen  to  be  due  on  account  of 
them — you  and  all  mankind  bear  witness  against  me,  that  I  lived  and 
died  a  thief  and  a  robber." 

Many  years  afterward  Wesley  "became  rich  unawares,"  by  the 
immense  circulation  of  his  books  and  tracts  among  the  ever-increasing 
multitudes  of  his  followers  and  friends ;  but  he  treated  himself  as  a 
servant  of  his  own  establishment,  and  only  allowed  himself  "thirty 
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pounds  a  year,  and  an  occasional  suit  of  clothes  "  out  of  the  income  of 
his  London  Publishing  House ;  the  rest,  above  his  traveling  expenses, 
he  gave  away — some  to  the  support  of  his  brother  Charles,  in  addition 
to  his  proper  share  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  hymn  books ; 
some  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  vridowed  or  unhappily  married 
sisters;  some  to  help  his  lay  preachers,  who  without  his  aid  could 
have  hardly  kept  soul  and  body  together ;  a  large  amount  to  build  the 
London  school  and  preaching-houses ;  and  the  rest  he  poured  out  in  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  alms  and  benefactions  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
whom  he  met  day  by  day. 

The  Foundry  Bank. — In  1747  Mr.  "Wesley  established  a 
kind  of  bank  at  the  Foundry,  which  he  called  a  "  Lending  Society." 
This  institution  commenced  business  on  a  capital  of  fifty  pounds, 
which  Mr.  "Wesley  had  begged  among  his  friends  in  London,  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  stewards,  who  held  a  meeting  every 
Tuesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to  approved  persons 
small  amounts  not  to  exceed  twenty  shiUings,  on  condition  that  the 
loan  shoidd  be  repaid  within  three  months.  This  charitable  loan  fund 
soon  became  popular :  the  capital  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  maximum  loan  to  five  pounds;  and  by  its 
means  hundreds  of  honest  poor  people  were  aided  in  times  of  special 
distress,  and  some  who  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin  were  by  this  small 
assistance  saved  from  bankruptcy,  and  placed  again  on  the  road  to 
fortune. 

"Wesley  as  a  Medical  Han. — In  the  year  1746  Mr.  "Wesley 
opened  his  notable  Medical  Dispensary  in  London.  Having  already 
provided  a  loan  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  his  attention  was  now 
called  to  the  fact  that  medicines  were  expensive,  and  doctors  stiU  more 
expensive,  and  having  himseK  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  he  offered  his  services,  without  money  or  price,  as  a  curer 
of  the  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  souls  of  people  who  were  too  poor  to 
be  killed  or  cured  in  the  regular  professional  way. 

"For  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years,"  says  he,  "I  had  made 
anatomy  and  physic  the  diversion  of  my  leisure  hours,  though  I  never 
properly  studied  them,  unless  for  a  few  months  when  I  was  going  to 
America."  He  now  took  up  the  study  again,  and  having  hired  him 
an  apothecary  to  take  charge  of  his  store  of  drugs,  and  an  experienced 
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gnrgeon  to  attend  to  the  raeclianieal  part  of  the  buainess,  lie  gave 
notice  thereof  to  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  a  medical  "  practice  "  of  over  a  hundred  patients  a  month. 

Of  course  he  was  branded  as  a  quack  by  the  regular  medical 
profession,  but  he  defended  himself  by  his  success,  declaring  that 
during  the  first  four  months  he  had  cured  seventy-one  persons  of 
diseases  which  had  long  been  thought  to  be  incurable,  and  that  out  of 
all  liis  five  hundred  patients  not  one  had  died  on  his  hands. 

In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Seeker  in  174Y  Mr.  "Wesley  thus  defends 
his  irregular  medical  enterprise ;  an  extract  which  medical  readers  will 
do  well  to  omit,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  disagree  with  its  views : — 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  had  numberless  proofs  that 
regular  physicians  do  exceeding  little  good.  From  a  deep  conviction 
of  this,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty,  within  these  four  months  last  past, 
to  prescribe  such  medicines  to  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor  as  I 
loiew  were  proper  for  their  several  disorders.  Within  six  weeks  nine 
in  ten  of  them  who  had  taken  these  medicines  were  remarkably 
altered  for  the  better ;  and  many  were  cured  of  disorders  under  which 
they  had  labored  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years.  ISTow,  ought  I  to  have 
let  one  of  these  poor  wretches  perish,  because  I  was  not  a  regular 
physician  ?  to  have  said,  '  I  Imow  what  will  cure  you ;  but  I  am  not  of 

the  college ;   you  must  send  for  Dr. ? '    Before  Dr. had 

come  in  liis  chariot,  the  man  might  have  been  in  his  cofiin.  And 
when  the  doctor  was  come,  where  was  his  fee  ?  What !  he  cannot  Hve 
upon  nothing !  So,  instead  of  an  orderly  cure,  the  patient  dies,  and 
God  requires  his  blood  at  my  hands." 

The  success  of  the  London  dispensary  was  so  great  that  another 
was  opened  at  Bristol,  with  like  favorable  results.  Wesley  then  tried 
his  hand  at  medical  authorship,  and  published  his  book  entitled 
"Primitive  Physic,"  a  work  which  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  by  the  medical  profession,  but  which  was  of  no 
small  service  in  its  day. 

Auother  "Escape  from  Matrimony." — It  was  during 
this  period  that  Mr.  Wesley  passed  through  another  stormy  expe- 
rience similar  to  that  in  Savannah,  which  is  set  down  in  his  biography 
as  "an  escape  from  matrimony."  The  woman  in  question — we  may 
86  well  dismiss  this  bit  of  gossip  at  once — was  Grace  Murray,  a  sailor's 
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widow,  wlio,  after  a  striking  conversion,  had  devoted  herself  to  a 
religious  life  in  connection  with  Mr.  "Wesley's  Orphan  House  at  IS^ew- 
castle,  where  she  occupied  herself  with  teaching,  visiting  the  sick, 
leading'  classes  of  women,  and  making  occasional  excursions  for  a 
similar  pui-pose  among  the  Societies  in  the  country  round. 

The  Orphan  House  was  also  a  hospital  for  sick  preachers,  seTeral 
of  whom  she  nursed,  and  who  were  greatly  charmed  with  her ;  espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  one,  John  Bennett,  whom  she  took  care  of  through 
a  fever  of  twenty-six  weeks'  duration.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  these  two  pious  people  should  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
one  another  ?  But  Wesley  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  marriage 
of  his  preachers — ^married  preachers  were  more  expensive,  besides 
being  much  less  manageable,  than  single  ones;  and  when  that  great 
man  himself  began  to  pay  her  some  attentions  the  widow  was  too 
good  a  Methodist,  and  too  worldly-wise,  withal,  to  say  any  thing  to 
him  about  her  Other  clerical  suitor. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  chroniclers  of  this  delicate  affair  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Methodist  man,  but  this  record 
shall  stand  in  the  interest  of  that  charming  and  talented  Methodist 
woman,  who  must  have  been  possessed  of  remarkable  "gifts  and 
gi-aces,"  otherwise  the  Kev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  Eellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great  and  growing  religious 
body,  the  personal  friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  other  aristocratic 
persons,  would  not  have  been  willing  to  match  himself  with  a  person 
of  such  humble  extraction  and  condition. 

John  Bennett  was  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  Derbyshire,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated  men  in  the  Methodist  Connection, 
and  a  marriage  between  him  and  Grace  Mui'ray  would  have  been 
emiaently  proper  if  poverty  and  John  Wesley  had  not  stood  in  the 
way.  But  two  such  stubborn  obstacles  as  these  were  not  to  be  easily 
overcome.  • 

Bennett  was  so  devoted  to  the  charming  widow  that  she  de- 
clared if  she  were  to  refuse  him  she  believed  he  would  go  mad. 
Madame  Grace,  being  somewhat  experienced  in  such  things,  was,  like 
any  other  sensible  widow  of  a  matrimonial  turn,  intent  on  securing 
for  herself  the  best  husband  she  could;  and  when  the  General, 
Bishop — Bennett  called  him  "  Pope  " — of  all  the  Methodists  began  to 
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make  love  to  lier,  the  situation  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
and  withal  very  difficult  to  manage.  If  t )  refuse  Bennett  would  drive 
him  mad,  the  same  treatment  might  make  the  other  suitor  "  mad  "  also. 
Already  the  two  men  had  come  to  hard  words  about  her,  and  she, 
like  a  careful  woman,  favored  the  addresses  of  each  in  turn. 

At  length,  when  the  matter  had  become  public,  and  was  likely  to 
do  no  small  damage  among  the  Societies,  Charles  Wesley,  who  was 
also  "  mad  "  at  tlie  idea  of  his  distinguished  brother  marrying  a  woman 
of  such  Iramble  antecedents,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  arranged  a 
meeting  between  the  widow  and  John  Bennett,  at  Bristol,  and  would 
not  leave  town  until  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  this  dangerously 
lovely  woman  bound  hard  and  fast  to  Bennett  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony.     This  marriage  occurred  October  3,  1749. 

It  is  painfully  amusing  to  read  the  solemn  accounts  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful courtship  of  Jolm  "Wesley  which  appear  in  his  various  biogra- 
phies. Mr.  Tyennan  in  his  admirable  book  takes  up  the  rod  and  lays 
it  heavily  upon  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Murray,  at  the  same  time  proffering 
a  handkerchief  with  which  to  dry  Mr.  "Wesley's  teai's.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  "Who  was  blamable  ? "  he  says : — 

"This  episode  in  "Wesley's  history  has  been  a  puzzle  to  all  his 
biogi-aphers.  It  has  never  been  explained.  Mystery  has  enwraj^pod 
it.  Readers  have  been  left  in  doubt  who  wei-e  the  parties  to  be 
blamed.  Now  there  can  be  no  great  diihculty  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. Jolm  "Wesley  was  a  dupe.  Grace  Muri-ay  was  a  flirt.  John 
Bennett  was  a  cheat.  Charles  "^Vesley  was  a  sincere,  but  iriitated, 
impetuous,  and  oiScious  friend."" 

ISTow  all  this  may  be  vcrj  kind  to  the  memory  of  Jolm  Wesley, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  summing  up  of-  the  facts.  It  is 
also  true  tliat  John  Wesley  was  a  half-way  lover,  halting  between  two 
opinions,  wanting  the  .vidow  very  much,  but  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  marry  her.  He  was  ah  avowed  old  bachelor,  forty-six  years  of  age, 
who  had  already  loved  and  lost  one  woman,  whom  he  might  have 
mari'ied  if  he  would ;  or,  rather,  given  her  up  on  the  advice  of  his 
Moravian  friends  at  Savannah,  though  when  he  afterward  found  how 
strong  a  hold  this  love  had  taken  of  his  heart  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
carded Ms  officious  friends :  but  then  it  was  too  late. 

His  condition  now  was  greatly  changed.     He  was  no  longer  a  poor 
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missionary  to  the  Indians,  among  wliom  he  thought  to  spend  his  life, 
that  by  helping  to  save  their  souls  he  might  at  length  succeed  in  sav- 
ing his  own,  but  the  head  of  a  large  and  growing  religious  fraternity, 
M'liose  management  often  required  all  his  patience  and  sagacity,  though 
he  never  for  one  instant  lessened  his  hold  of  the  authority  which  his 
providential  position  gave  him.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  matter,  also, 
he  thought  to  hold  the  affections  of  the  lady  subject  to  his  own  con- 
venience and  will ;  a  claim  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  set  uj),  and 
which  any  woman  has  a  right  to  deny. 

Grace  Murray  was  a  woman  who  was  seeking  to  make  the  best 
possible  disposal  of  her  hand  and  heart,  and  who  very  much  desired 
to  marry  John  Bennett  if  she  coiild  not  have  John  "Wesley.  Slie  ,iad 
Bennett's  ardent  love  and  "Wesley's  promise  of  marriage.  After  tlie 
loss  of  much  valuable  time,  having  now  jeopardized  her  chances  of  a 
union  with  Bennett,  she  began  to  grow  anxious  at  Wesley's  hesita- 
tion, and  urged  immediate  marriage.  Tothis  he  objected,  because  he 
wished — "  (1)  To  satisfy  John  Bennett ;  (2)  to  procure  his  brotlier's 
consent ;  (3)  to  send  an  account  of  his  reasons  for  marrying  to  aU  his 
preachers  and  Societies,  and  to  desire  their  prayers."  When,  there- 
fore, it  became  evident  that  his  "  brother's  consent "  could  never  be 
obtained,  and  when  all  the  Methodist  Societies  were  in  an  uproar 
about  the  marriage  of  their  leader  with  "  that  woman ! "  she  did  the 
best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  became  Mrs.  Bennett 
without  delay. 

And  now  to  call  Grace  Murray  "  a  flirt "  is  to  blame  her  for  not 
trasting  a  man  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  convenience ; 
to  say  that  John  Bennett  was  "  a  cheat "  because  he  married  the 
woman  that  Wesley  wanted  but  dared  not  take,  is  hardly  the  cool,  his- 
toric judgment  which  might  be  looked  for  in  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  Tyerman;  and  to  call  this  "a  dishonorable  marriage" 
is  to  arraign  a  large  proportion  of  the  matrimony  of  this  imperfect 
world,  and  thereby  discourage  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  already 
there  is  very  much  too  little. 

Marriage  and  Separation. — The  writer  of  this  volume 
gives  place  to  no  man  in  admiration  for  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
arch-Methodist ;  but  it  is  painfully  evident  that  courtship  and  mar- 
riage are  among  the  few  subjects  which  John  Wesley  did  not  under- 
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stand,  and  it  must  ever  remain  one  of  tlie  regrets  of  the  lovers  of 
Methodist  history  that  its  chiefest  character  makes  so  poor  a  figure  as 
a  lover  and  husband.  If  he  had  not  published  to  the  world  his  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy  the  world  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  allow  his  unhappy  loves  and  his  disastrous  marriage  to  pass 
into  the  realm  of  things  forgotten ;  but  now,  like  other  good  men, 
having  in  a  single  instance  set  up  his  own  opinion  against  the 
divine  appointment,  his  folly  as  well  as  his  wisdom  hag  becoine 
immortal. 

To  the  words,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  he  ventiired  to 
add — "  except  for  itinerant'preachers."  lie  forbade  his  preachers  to 
marry  without  his  consent — a  stretch  of  spiritual  authority  which  even 
his  own  celibate  life  could  hardly  excuse ;  when,  therefore,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Grace  Murray  he  actually 
jeoparded  the  existence  of  the  Methodist  Connection.  His  preachers 
noticed  the  grave  inconsistency  of  his  course,  and  the  Methodist  sister- 
hood were  in  an  agony  of  jealous  wrath  at  the  possible  elevation  of 
one  of  their  common  selves  to  a  seat  on  the  "Wesleyan  throne.  They 
might  have  welcomed  "  a  lady "  whose  rank  and  excellence  could 
have  given  her  a  just  pre-eminence ;  but  Wesley's  singular  ecclesiastical 
position  no  doubt  prevented  his  gaining  the  hand  of  any  well-born 
and  weU-bred  daughter  of  the  Establishment:  he  would  not  marry- a 
Dissenter  on  any  terms :  and  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  now 
that  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  set  had  separated  from  them,  there 
were  few  women  to  be  found  who  were  personally  and  socially  fitted 
to  be  his  wife. 

By  his  own  rule  he  had  made  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  a 
preacher  a  fit  subject  to  be  discussed  by  his  brethren,  therefore  he 
could  not  complain  if  his  own  private  love  affairs  were  the  gossip  of 
the  whole  Connection.  No  doubt  he  felt  wounded  at  the  loss  of  the 
woman  he  had  intended  to  marry,  but  he  had  no  claim  to  the  senti- 
mental condolence  of  his  friends  and  flatterers ;  and  he  proved  that 
his  affections  were  not  dangerously  damaged  by  rushing  into  matri- 
mony some  fourteen  months  afterward  with  the  widow  of  a  London 
merchant  named  Vazel,  or  Vazeille,  a  person  of  no  education,  and : 
who,,  -before  her  marriage  to  the  merchant,  had  been  a  domestie: 
servant. 

16 
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On  Feb.  2,  1751,  Mr.  "Wesley  makes  this  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

"  For  many  years  I  remained  single  because  I  believed  I  could  be 
more  useful  in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state.  And  I  praise  God, 
who  enabled  me  so  to  do.  I  now  as  fully  believe  that,  in  my  present 
circumstances,  I  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state."  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles  that  he  was  "resolved  to 
marry ; "  yet  four  days  after,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  single  men  of 
the  London  Society,  and  showed  them  on  how  many  accounts  it  was 
good  for  those  who  had  received  that  gift  from  God  to  remain  "  single 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake;  unless  where  a  particular  case 
might  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

Four  days  after  this  remarkable  service,  just  before  he  was  about 
to  start  on  his  annual  preaching  tour  to  Newcastle  and  vicinity,  he 
slipped  on  the  ice  while  crossing  London  Bridge,  and  sprained  his 
ankle  quite  severely.  A  surgeon  botmd  up  the  leg ;  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  proceeded  to  Seven  Dials,  where  he  preached.  lie 
attempted  to  preach  again,  at  the  Foundry  at  night ;  but  his  sprain 
became  so  painful  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  intention,  and  he 
at  once  removed  to  Threadneedle-street,  where  Mrs.  Yazeille  resided ; 
and  here  he  spent  the  next  seven  days,  "  partly,"  he  says,  "  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  comversation,  and  partly  in  writing  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  Lessons  for  Children." 

The  accident  occurred  on  Sunday,  February  10.  On  the  Sunday 
following  he  was  "  carried  to  the  Foundry,  and  preached  kneeling," 
not  being  yet  able  to  stand ;  and  on  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
cripple  though  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  leading  Mrs.  Yazeille,  a  widow, 
seven  years  younger  than  himself,  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  On  Mon- 
day (February  18)  he  was  still  unable  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
On  the  Tuesday  evening  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  he  preached 
kneeling,  and  a  fortnight  after  his  marriage,  being,  as  he  says,  "  tolera- 
bly able  to  ride,  though  not  to  walk,"  he  set  out  for  Bristol,  leaving 
his  newly  married  wife  behind  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  hasty  mai-riage  was  followed  by  lei- 
surely repentance.  The  husband  possessed  in  a  high  degree  almost 
every  other  excellent  qualification  except  such  as  ai-e  essential  to 
happiness  in  the  married  state ;  while  the  wife,  of  whom  nobody 
eeems  to  have  heard  any  ill    report  till   she    became    Mrs.  Wesley, 
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was  accused  of  having  "  an  angry  and  bitter  spirit."  Mr.  Jaclison, 
one  of  "Wesley's  biographers,  says :  "  Neither  in  understanding  nor 
in  education  was  she  worthy  of  tlie  eminent  man  to  whom  she  was 
united,  and  her  temper  was  intolerably  bad.  During  the  lifetime 
of  her  first  husband  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  every  indulgence  ; 
and,  judging  from  some  of  his  letters  to  her,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, he  paid  an  entire  deference  to  her  will." 

John  Harapson,  who  was  one  of  Wesley's  confidential  friends,  and 
sometimes  his  traveling  companion,  calls  it  a  "  preposterous  union." 

The  wretched  wife  was  made  almost  insane  with  jealousy  on 
account  of  her  husband's  official  relations  with  the  women  who  pre- 
sided over  his  orphanages  at  Bristol  and  Newcastle,  and  who  led 
his  classes  of  women  in  the  vai-ious  Societies  throughout  the  king- 
dom; some  of  whom  had  been  exceedingly  bad  characters  previous 
to  their  conversion.  For  about  two  years  she  traveled  with  him  on  his- 
preaching  tours,  but,  not  being  received  with  all  the  honors  which  she 
thought  due  to  the  wife  of  John  "Wesley,  she  retired  from  the 
traveling  connection,  and  stayed  at  home  in  London,  nursing  her 
wrath  by  brooding  over  her  imaginary  wrongs.  Sometimes  she 
would  make  long  secret  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  watching  her 
husband's  behavior;  and  becoming,  at  length,  utterly  reckless,  she 
publicly  attacked  his  character  by  publishing  certain  of  his  papers 
and  letters,  which  were  "  doctored,"  and  others  which  were  forged, 
to  suit  this  infamous  pui-pose.  She  even  laid  violent  hands  on  her 
husband,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  physically  a  small,  light 
man,  and  whose  gentleness  and  patience  under  what  he  accepted 
as  his  providential  chastisement  is  a  feeble  and  pitiful  brightem'ng  in 
this  dark  matrimonial  picture. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  -this 
virago : — 

"  It  might  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who 
knows  your  temper  and  can  bear  with  it ;  who,  after  you  have  tried 
him  numberless  ways,  laid  to  his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not, 
robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given  him 
a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  purposely  aspersed  and  murdered  Ms 
cliaracter,  and  made  it  your  'business  so  .to  do,  under  the  poor  pretense 
of  vindicating  your  own  character— ^who,  >I  say,  after  all  these  prove- 
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cations  is  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all,  to  overlook  wliat  is  past,  as  if 
it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  you  with  open  arms ;  only  not  while 
you  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with  whieli  you  are  continually  strik- 
ing at  me,  though  you  cannot  hurt  me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  con- 
tinue striking,  what  can  I,  what  can  all  reasonable  men,  think,  but  that 
either  you  are  utterly  out  of  your  senses,  or  your  eye  is  not  single; 
that  you  married  me  only  for  my  money ;  that,  being  disappointed, 
you  were  almost  always  out  of  humor ;  and  that  this  laid  you  open  to 
a  thousand  suspicions,  which,  once  awakened,  could  sleep  no  more  ? 

"  My  dear  Molly,  let  the  time  past  suiBce.  As  yet  the  breach  may 
be  repaired.  Tou  have  wronged  me  much,  but  not  beyond  forgive- 
ness. I  love  you  still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  day 
I  was  bom.  At  length  know  me  and  know  yourself.  Tour  enemy  I 
cannot  be ;  but  let  me  be  your  friend.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse 
me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  any  longer  contend  for 
mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise.  Be  content  to  be  a  private  in- 
sigoiiicant  person,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no 
more  to'  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Leave  me  to  be  governed  by  God  and  my  own  conscience. 
Then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sway,  and  show  that  I  do  indeed 
love  you,  even  as  Christ  the  Church." 

But  it  was  not  Madame  "Wesley's  idea  to  be  governed,  even  with  a 
"  gentle  sway,"  and  at  length,  in  1771,  she  separated  from  him,  purpos- 
ing never  to  return.  The  next  year  a  peace  was  patched  up  between 
them,  but  it  was  only  of  brief  duration,  and  thereafter  they  dwelt 
apart  tiU  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1781. 

In  most  respects  the  great  leader  of  "the  people  called  Meth- 
odists "  was  an  excellent  model,  but  in  all  things  relative  to  love  and 
marriage  even  his  greatest  admirers  can  find  in  his  history  little  else 
to  praise  except  a  forgiving  spirit  and  patience  under  torture.  Great 
men  are  sure  to  have  some  weakness  which  in  humbler  lives  might 
pass  unnoticed,  but  which  the  very  brightness  of  their  virtues  throws 
out  into  dark  and  prominent  relief,  and  in  this  want  of  manliness  in 
his  relations  with  women  appears  the  one  inevitable  failing  which 
mars  the  life  and  career  of  John  "Wesley. 

In  this  connection  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise :  "What  became  of 
Bennett  and  Grace  Murray  ? 
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So  far  as  is  known  their  union  was  a  happy  one.  Bennett  broke 
off  all  connection  with  "Wesley  soon  after  that  event ;  drew  away  some 
of  the  Bolton  Society,  and  set  up  a  chapel  for  himself  at  Warburton, 
where,  after  four  or  iive  years  of  ministry,  during  which  he  preached 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  he  died  in  great  peace  May  24,  1759.  His 
wife  survived  him  over  forty  years.  Having  seen  her  children  settled 
in  life,  she  rejoined  the  Methodists  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  had  a  class- 
meeting  in  her  house,  kept  a  journal  of  her  life  after  the  fashion  of 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  loving  imitators,  and  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1803,  departed  in  triumph,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

More  Matrimony. — The  "Wesleyan  matrimonial  chapter  may 
as  well  be  finished  here. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Wesley  was  Miss  Sarah  Gwyone,  daughter  of 
a  Welsh  magistrate,  whose  house,  at  Garth,  was  one  of  the  hospitable 
halting  places  of  the  early  itinerant  preachers,  and  where,  in  1Y43, 
the  younger  Wesley  formed  an  acquaintance  which  in  six  years  after- 
ward resulted  in  marriage. 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1749,  Mr.  Wesley  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  Journal : — 

^^  Saturday,  8.  I  married  my  brother  and  Sarah  Gwynne.  It 
was  a  solemn  day,  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
marriage." 

This  union  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one,  though  there  was  a 
considerable  disparity  in  age,  Charles  being  forty,  and  his  bride  only 
twenty-three.  The  change  from  her  father's  mansion  to  a  small 
house  in  Bristol  was  great ;  but  she  loved  her  husband,  and  was  never 
known  to  regret  the  comforts  she  had  left  behind.  Of  her  eight  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  were  born  after  the  family  removed  to  London, 
five  died  in  infancy,  three  survived  their  parents,  and  by  their  distin- 
guished talent  in  music  added  luster  to  the  name  of  Wesley.  Mrs. 
Charles  Wesley  died  on  December  28,  1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
Her  long  life  was  an  unbroken  scene  of  devoted  piety  in  its  loveliest 
forms,  and  her  death  was  calm  and  beautiful. 

Marriag^e  of  George  Whitefield. — While  the  theme  is 
.before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the  other  great 
Methodist  leader,  George  Whitefield. 
-  -   When  the  great  preacher  visited  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts, 
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the  wife  of  Ms  reverend  friend  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  impressed 
him  deeplj  bj  her  solid  excellence  and  intelligent  piety,  and  he 
straightway  felt  impressed  that  marriage  was  at  once  his  privilege  and 
duty.  He  had,  no  doubt,  left  behind  him  in  England  the  lady  with 
whom  he  was  as  nearly  in  love  as  he  ever  was  with  any,  and  some  time 
afterward  he  sent  her  a  letter,  written  on  shipboard,  addressed  to 
"  My  dear  Miss  E.,"  in  which  he  gravely  plunges  at  once  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  she  thinks  herself  fit  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mistress 
of  his  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  He  advises  that  she  consult  the 
Lord  and  her  other  friends  about  the  matter;  says  he  much  likes 
"  the  manner  of  Isaac's  marrying  Eebekah ; "  calls  on  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  witness  that  he  desires  to  marry  her  up- 
rightly ;  says  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  avoid  "  the  passionate  expres- 
sions which  carnal  courtiers  use ; "  and  then  remarks — "  If  you  think 
marriage  will  be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  a  denial.     I  would  not  be  a  snare  to  you  for  the  world." 

To  the  parents  of  the  lady  he  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  same  relig- 
ious strain,  in  which,  among  other  pious  things,  he  says :  "  You  need 
not  to  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal,  for,  I  bless  God,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  my  own  heart  I  am  free  from  that  foohsh  passion  which 
the  world  calls  loveP 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  wooing  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  failed  of  its  half-hearted  purpose.  The  next  year  he  was  more 
successful,  if  success  it  might  be  called,  in  his  addresses  to  a  widow 
about  ten  years  older  than  himself,  whom  the  enthusiastic  young 
bridegroom  describes  as  "  neither  rich  in  fortune  nor  beautiful  as  to  her 
person,"  but  one  "  who  has  been  a  housekeeper  for  many  years,"  who 
is  "  a  true  child  of  God,  and  one  who  would  not  attempt  to  hinder  me 
in  his  work  for  the  world.  In  that  respect  I  am  just  the  same  as  be- 
fore marriage.  I  hope  God  will  never  sufEer  me  to  say,  'I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.' " 

Southey  asserts  that  "Whitefield's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  another  of  his  biographers  coolly  remarks :  "  He  did  not  inten- 
tionally make  his  wife  unhappy.  He  always  preserved  great  decency 
and  decorum  in  his  conduct  toward  her.  Her  death  set  his  mind  much 
at  liberty." 

Such  particulars  as  these  in  the  biographies  of  great  men  are  some- 
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times  set  forth  with  apologies,  as  if  their  memories  were  too  sacred  to 
be  handled  with  the  least  approach  to  familiarity ;  but  it  is  just  such 
touches  as  these  that  make  their  portraits  true  to  life.  Withoiit  some- 
thing of  this  kind  the  latent  hero-worship  in  human  nature,  which  is 
only  a  more  subtle  form  of  idolatry,  would  take  these  men  from  out  the 
realm  of  history  and  set  them  up  in  the  arcana  of  the  gods,  where 
they  would  as  effectually  rob  Jehovah  of  his  rightful  glory  as  do  the 
ancestral  shades  of  China,  the  classic  heroes  of  Greece,  or  the  patron 
saints  whose  statues  grace  the  cathedrals  of  papal  Kome. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TWO  HISTORIC  IRISH  METHODISTS. 

Adam  Clarke. — This  immortal  man,  so  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures, so  lovable  in  his  private  character,  and  so  ardent  vsithal  in  his 
lovo  for,  and  loyalty  to,  the  leader  and  the  principles  of  the  Methodist 
revival,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Moybeg,  in  the  township  of  Coot- 
inaglugg,  in  the  parish  of  Kilchronaghan,  in  the  barony  of  Loughin- 
shaallin,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  sometime  about  1Y60,  though,  as  the  parish  clerk  failed  to 
enter  him  in  the  register  of  the'  Church,  the  exact  date  of  his  advent 
is  unknown. 
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He  was  a  Scotch-Irishman  of  English  descent ;  the  Clarkes  having 
crossed  over  from  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in 
the  region  of  Carrickf ergus,  where  the  great-great-grandfather,  "William 
Clarke,  was  an  estated  gentleman  as  well  as  a  sturdy  Quaker.  The 
father,  John  Clarke,  M.A.,  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  before 
finishing  his  final  course  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  became  so 
charmed  with  a  young  Scotch  lassie  that  he  forsook  divinity  for  matri- 
mony, and  began  life  for  himself  as  a  parish  school-master. 

The  mother  of  Adam  Clarke  was  a  descendant  of  the  Laird  of 
Dowart,  in  the  Hebrides,  the  chief  of  the  clan  of  the  Mac  Leans. 

In  his  youth  Adam  was  a  stout  lad,  fuU  of  Hfe,  and  not  over  fond 
of  his  books.  He  delighted  in  the  wild  Irish  stories  of  ghosts  and 
fairies,  but  for  the  Latin  grammar,  and  more  especially  for  mathe- 
matics, he,  had  a  thorough  abhorrence.  His  father  had  a  little  bit  of 
land  which  he  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Virgil  in 
the  Greorgics ;  and  Adam  and  his  brother  were  employed  alternately 
in  work  on  the  fann  and  helping  one  another  along  in  the  rudiments 
of  classical  learning,  of  which  their  father  was  a  notable  master.  His 
mother  was  a  I'igid  Presbyterian,  and  taught  him  the  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  while  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  and 
taught  him  the  Apostles'  Creed — a  mixture  of  doctrine  which  suited 
the  boy  well  enough,  for  he  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind ;  but  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  growing  up  a  dunce  in  other  respects ;  the  only 
studies  to  which  he  would  apply  himseK  being  the  English  translation 
of  the  Fables  of  ^sop,  Eobinson  Crusoe,  the  native  fairy  litera- 
ture of  Ireland,  and  the  arts  of  magic,  which  latter  was  taught  him  by 
a  travehng  tinker  who  had  strayed  into  Cootinaglugg. 

One  day,  after  being  scolded  by  the  master  and  mocked  by  his 
fellow-pupils  for  his  slow  progress  in  his  tasks,  he  declares  that  in  his 
agony-  of  shame  he  "  felt  as  if  something  had  broken  within  him,"  and, 
seizing  his  book,  he  began  to  study  with  a  sense  of  power  which  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  the 
wonder  of  the  school.* 

During  the  year  1*777  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name  of  John 
Brettel,  began  preaching  in  the  neighborhood,  in  barns,  stables,  school- 
houses,  and  in  the  open  air,  and  yoimg  Clarke,  now  about  seventeen 
*  "Life  of  Adam  Clarke,"  page  68, 
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years  old,  was  among  liis  most  attentive  hearers.  His  father  approved 
the  toacliiugs  of  the  itinerant  as  "the  genuine  doctrine  of  tlio  Estab- 
hslied  Church,"  while  his  Presbyterian  mother,  with  equal  admiration, 
declai-ed,  "This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeformers;  this  is  the  time, 
unadulterated  Christianity ; "  therefore  the  preacher  was  made  doubly 
welcome  at  the  school-master's  httle  farm-house,  which  thenceforth 
became  a  "  ministers'  tavern." 

After  an  awakening  and  conviction  of  sin,  which  was  intelligent, 
protracted,  and  at  the  last  marked  with  great  agonies  of  mind,  Adam 
was  soundly  converted.  He  was  already  a  weU-learned  lad,  for, 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  his  days  on  the  farm,  his  nights 
afforded  him  time  for  study ;  and  now  that  he  had  found  Chi-ist  as  his 
personal  and  present  Saviour  he  straightway  began  to  show  him  to 
others.  He  would  often  toil  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening,  and  then  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
He  also  began  in  earnest  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  presently  to 
exhort  in  neighboring  villages,  sometimes  making  a  circuit  of  nine  or 
ten  hamlets  on  a  single  Sunday.  He  also  applied  himself  with  new 
diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  languages, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  varied  and  extensive  learning  in 
which  he  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  British  scholars. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1782  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  London- 
derry Circuit  observing  the  promise  of  the  lad,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley 
about  him,  and  Wesley  invited  him  over  to  the  Kingswood  School. 
On  the  passage  from  Ireland  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  press-gang, 
and  young  Clarke  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  dragged  into  His 
Majesty's  navy.  The  officer  seized  his  hand  to  feel  if  it  indicated 
hard  work,  but  found  it  too  white  and  soft  for  his  liking,  and  so 
passed  him  by  as  unfit  material  of  which  to  make  a  man-of-war's 
man,  and  Clarke  made  his  way  to  the  Methodist  school. 

At  this  time  the  Kingswood  School  was  at  its  worst.  In  the 
following  year,  1783,  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  concerning  it :  "  It  must 
be  mended  or  ended,  for  no  school  is  better  than  the  present 
school."  Poor  Adam,  who  had  arrived  at  Kingswood  with  only 
three  half-pence  in  his  pocket,  found  to  his  dismay  that  his  coming 
had  not  been  expected,  nor  was  his  stay  desired ;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction,  he   found  himself 
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too  good  a  scliolar  already  to  suit  tlie  convenience  of  liis  tutor. 
Being  too  poor  to  pay  liis  way  he  was  lodged  in  a  miserable  little 
closet  whicli  opened  off  tlie  cliapel,  wliere  liis  scanty  allowance  of 
bread  and  inilk  was  brongbt  to  liim  by  a  servant ;  and,  still  further 
to  liis  torment,  he  was  compelled  by  tlic  stewardess  to  anoint  him- 
self all  over  with  sulphur  as  a  safeguard  to  the  institution  against  a 
certain  cutaneous  disease,  whicli,  coming  from  that  unknown  region 
called  Ireland,  it  was  presumed  the  young  man  might  liave  brought 
over  with  him. 

"And  they  Scotch  people,  too!"  groans  out  poor  Adam,  who 
had  exhibited  a  cuticle  as  fair  as  a  baby's,  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  who 
was  enduring  this  treatment  as  patiently  as  possible  till  the  great 
Wesley  himself  should  come. 

A  piece  of  good  fortune,  however,  brightened  those  miserable 
weeks.  One  day  while  digging  in  the  school-house  garden — perhaps 
by  way  of  making  himself  useful  in  return  for  the  charity  he  was 
receiving — ^lie  turned  vip  a  bright  half-guinea,  with  which,  after  vainly 
trying  to  find  the  rightful  owner,  he  bought  a  Hebrew  gi'ammar, 
and  this  helped  him  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  splendid  Oriental 
learning  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  scholars  of  his  time. 

Ordination  of  Adam  Clarke. — At  length  Mr.  Wesley 
arrived  at  the  school — the  prison — the  house  of  torture,  and  having 
tested  the  quality  of  the  young  Irishman,  he  said  to  him : — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  devote  yourseK  entirely  to  the  work  of  God  ? " 

"  I  wish  to  be  and  do  whatever  God'  pleases,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Wesley  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  head,  and 
prayed  over  him ;  an  act  which  Clarke  called  his  "  ordination,"  and 
with  which  he  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  never  sought  any  other. 

A  vacancy  presently  occurring  on  the  Bradford  Circuit,  he  was 
sent  to  that  work.  He  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  itin- 
erant fraternity,  being  now  only  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
of  such  a  youthful  and  raddy  appearance  that  he  was  generally 
called  "the  Httle  boy."  But  it  very  soon  transpired  that  "the 
little  boy "  had  the  making  of  a  great  man.  The  Bradford  Circuit 
was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  comprising  thirty-three  preaching-places, 
in  as  many  different  towns  and  villages ;  wherefore  the  young  recruit 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and  to 
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preacli  every  day,  eacli  time  to  a  new  congregation;  an  arrange- 
ment well-suited  to  the  condition  of  the  lad,  who  speedily  acquired 
the  Wesleyan  habit  of  reading  in  the  saddle;  and,  as  one  sermon 
would  go  a  long  way,  he  found  ample  time  for  pursuing  his  other 
studies. 

His  success  was  immediate  and  brilliant,  and  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence, that  of  1Y83,  he  was  admitted  to  membership  without  the  cus- 
tomary probation.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  the  Norwich  Circuit, 
on  which  he  preached,  in  about  eleven  months,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  sermons,  besides  exhortations  innumerable;  beginning  every 
day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  regularly  visiting  twenty-two 
towns  and  villages,  through  a  route  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
much  of  which  had  to  be  traveled  on  foot,  with  his  saddle-bags  on 
his  back,  as  there  was  but  one  horse  on  the  circuit  for  four 
preachers,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

His  next  circuit  was  that  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  where 
Methodism  now  had  general  sway,  and  where  his  talents  found  a 
befitting  field.  His  popularity  at  once  became  imiversal;  his  con- 
gregations were  so  crowded  that  he  sometimes  had  to  climb  into  the 
chapel  by  a  window,  and  almost  every  week  in  the  year  he  was 
compelled  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  crowds  which  no  chapel 
could  accommodate,  where  he  held  them  spell-bound  by  his  words 
under  pelting  rains  and  on  deep  snow.  A  general  revival  prevailed 
on  his  circuit,  and  from  this  time  forward  Adam  Clarke  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  "Wesleyan  Connection. 

His  daily  travels  gave  him  daily  solitude  for  his  books,  and  his 
daily  preaching  was  an  invigorating  exercise  to  his  mind  and  body. 
Wesley  himself  studied  more  than  most  students,  and  did  it  on 
horseback.  He  says  that  by  his  rides  he  was  "as  much  retired  ten 
hours  a  day  as  if  he  were  in  a  wilderness,"  and  thus  few  persons 
spent  so  many  hours  secluded  from  all  company  as  he.  Clarke 
admired  and  imitated  him,  and  at  length  mastered  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  languages  of  "Western  Europe.  He  studied 
nearly  every  branch  of  literature  and  of  physical  science,  and  was 
honored  with  membership  in  the  London,  Asiatic,  Geological,  and 
other  learned  societies,  as  well  as  with  highly  honorable  positions 
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ander  the  Government,  and  in  connection  witli  tlie  Britisli  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  IVarrow  Escape.— In  the  life  of  Adam  Clarke,  written  by 
his  son,  an  incident  is  related  which  shows  how  nearly  this  great 
biblical  scholar  had  been  lost  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  In  1782, 
while  traveling  the  Bradford  Circuit,  he  chanced  to  find  a  Latin 
sentence  written  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  to  which  he  added,  as 
being  in  the  same  vein,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  changing  the  last  word 
to  suit  the  wanderings  of  the  preachers  rather  than  those  of  ^neas : — 

"  ^W(3  fata  trahunt,  retrahuntque,  sequamur.  Per  rarios  casus, 
fer  tot  discrimina  rerum,  Tendimus  in  "  Coelum. 

The  next  preacher  who  saw  it,  by  way  of  reproving  the  pride  of 
the  young  scholar,  wrote  underneath  these  words  : — 

"  Did  you  write  the  above  to  show  us  that  you  could  write  Latin  ? 
For  shame !  Do  send  pride  to  hell,  from  whence  it  came.  0  young 
man,  improve  your  time ;  eternity's  at  hand." 

On  his  next  round  the  "  little  boy  preacher "  read  and  accepted 
the  reproof,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  vowed  never  to  meddle  with 
Greek  or  Latin  again  as  long  as  he  lived !  A  long  time  afterward, 
coming  upon  a  French  essay  which  pleased  him,  he  translated  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  his  Arminian  Magazine,  and  "Wesley,  who 
knew  that  ignorance  and  pride  are  twins,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  drive  out  thoughts  of  self  is  to  keep  the  mind  full  of  sound 
knowledge,  wrote  to  the  young  preacher  accepting  the  piece,  and 
charging  him  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  "  not  to  forget  any  thing  he  had  ever  learned." 

Alas !  through  the  counsel  of  an  ignorant,  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
envious  itinerant,  Clarke  had  not  looked  at  his  Greek  and  Latin 
for  nearly  four  years;  but  now  he  saw  nis  eiTor,  and  with  the 
same  teachable  spirit,  but  under  a  better  instructor,  he  begged  the 
Lord  to  forgive  his  rash  vow,  and  at  once  set  about  the  task  of 
recovering  the  knowledge  he  had  nearly  lost. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  wonderfully  successful.  His  deep  devo- 
tion to  learning  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  scholars  and  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Scotch 
[Jniversity  of  Aberdeen,  while  his  warm  Irish  heart,  his  polite  man- 
ners, and  his  Christian  temper  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with 
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tlie  common  people,  wlio  throtigliout  the  history  of  Methodism  have 
shown  sucli  higli  admiration  of  real  scholarship  as  to  disprove  the 
slander  which  charges  the  Wesleyan  revival  with  hostility  to  learning. 

The  records  of  its  ministry  abonnd  with  the  marvelous  successes 
of  unlearned  men,  whose  want  of  hterary  training  was  quite  forgotten 
in  view  of  the  baptism  of  power  wliich  descended  upon  their  heads 
and  hearts.  In  view  of  such  successes  some,  both  among  the  min- 
istry and  the  laity,  have  mshed  to  the  conclusion  that  scholarship 
and  piety  did  not  agree  together,  and  the  loud,  empty  tone  in  which 
these  views  have  been  set  forth  have  by  some  superficial  observers 
been  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  Methodism  itself.  But,  so  far  from 
being  the  rule,  this  is  only  the  exception.  Methodist  preachers  have 
made  more  efforts  and  overcome  more  obstacles  to  acquire  sound 
learning  than  any  other  class  of  men  on  earth  of  equal  numbers ;  and 
Methodist  congregations,  though  at  first  chiefly  composed  of  people  to 
whom  ignorance  was  a  sad  necessity,  have  proved  their  appreciation  of 
"  book  learning "  by  adopting  as  their  prime  favorites,  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform,  the  most  largely  learned  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly accomplished  ministers  of  the  Connection.  In  the  liighest 
circles  as  well  as  the  lowest,  native  genius  and  rough  common  sense 
are  preferred  to  pretentious  exhibitions  of  the  polish  of  the  schools ; 
but  among  the  lowest,  not  less  than  among  the  highest,  as  these  social 
distinctions  go,  ignorance  is  and  always  was  regarded  as  contemptible 
in  those  who  assumed  to  teach  religion.  Courtly  manners  and 
splendid  powers,  along  with  genuine  Christian  manhood — the  want  of 
wliich  nothing  can  excuse — so  far  from  putting  the  common  people  of 
Methodism  in  an  unsympathetic  attitude,  always  warm  their  hearts 
and  call  forth  their  loving  admiration ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  approved  course  of  hberal  learning  has 
been  above  their  comprehension,  and  almost  useless  from  their  point 
of  view,  still  the  instinct  of  Methodism  has  upheld  the  academy  and 
the  college,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Methodist  pulpits 
and  professors'  chairs  have  been  the  children  of  the  poor. 

When  the  school  of  heraldry  shall  make  for  Methodist  preachers  a 
coat-of-arais,  it  will  surely  have  a  man  on  horseback  in  its  field ;  but, 
it  the  artist  would  be  true  to  history,  the  itinerant  must  have  an  open 
book  before  ium  resting  on  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 
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Clarke's  Commentary  is  tlie  cliicf  foniulution  of  liis  fsvme; 
and  few  scholars  since  the  world  began  have  had  one  Ijruiuler  or 
deeper.  Certain  recent  critics  have  tried  to  snperanmiiitc  tliis  <^i-eat 
Methodist  classic;  but  it  still  remains  on  the  cfEective  list.  Never 
has  any  other  one  man  achieved  such  a  triumph  in  biblical  exposition, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  great  Irish  Methodist  preacher 
and  scholar.  Unaided  and  alone,  with  the  cares  of  gi'eat  societies 
pressing  heavily  upon  him,  at  a  time  when  the  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  tongiies  were  far  from  perfect,  ho  exi>lored 
the  mysteries  of  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  tracing 
them  through  their  translations  into  Arabic,  Persian,  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Fi"ench,  Danish,  etc.;  following  them  through  the  Clialdee  and 
Samaritan  versions,  and,  in  order  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  ti'aversing  the  vast  wilderness  of  Talmuds  and 
Targums,  as  well  as  the  cognate  literatm-e  of  all  other  known  religions. 

"  In  this  ardu.ous  work,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis,  the  help  excepted 
which  I  received  in  the  chronological  department  from  my  nephew, 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twenty-iive  years 
previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  press,  and  fifteen  years  have  been 
employed  in  bringing  it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty-five 
years  of  my  life  have  been  so  consumed."  The  first  part  of  his  com- 
mentary was  published  in  1810,  the  last  in  1825. 

While  preaching  in  London  he  was  called  into  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  publi- 
cations in  the  Oriental  languages  were  largely  under  his  direction. 
His  only  other  litei-ary  work  of  any  magnitude  was  his  "  Biographical 
Dictionary  "  in  six  volumes,  published  in  1802,  by  which  he  made  his 
first  fame  as  an  author, 

Adam  Clarke's  Tiews  of  Marriage. — The  wife  of  Adam 
Clarke  was  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  an  admirable  and  accomplished  English 
lady.  The  marriage  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  though  it  was  not 
brought  about  without  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  The  pride  of  the 
parents  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  their  daughter  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  declared  that  if  his  young  preacher  married  the  girl  without 
the  -consent  of  her  friends  he  would  turn  him  out  ^f  the  Connection ; 
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but  at  length  tliat  great  man,  becoming  aware  of  tlie  admirable, quali- 
ties of  Miss  Cooke,  made  intercession  with  her  parents  on  Adam's 
behaK,  and  they  were  married  in  the  Wanbridge  Church  on  the  ITth 
of  April,  1Y88,  and  about  a  week  after  sailed  for  his  appointment 
in  the  Norman  Islands. 

Like  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  Clarke  was  a  great  admirer  of 
fine  women,  his  true  gallantry  appearing  on  all  occasions  ;  notably  in 
his  charming  pen  portrait  of  the  mother  of  the  "VVesleys,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  Christian  matron.  His  oft-quoted 
remark  in  defense  of  matrimony,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  even  a  bad  wife,  because  she  was  so  much  better  than  none, 
shows  how  mucli  happier  he  was  than  his  great  chief  in  liis  mar- 
ried life,  and  how  much  more  natural,  as  well  as  orthodox,  were 
his  views  of  this  first  sacrament,  this  oldest  means  of  grace.  Adam 
Clarke  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with  six  sons  and  six  daughters ; 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  died  in  childhood,  the  rest,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  being  "respectably  and  comfortably 
settled  in  life."  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  singular 
appointment  of  "  Adam  Clarke  and  his  wife  "  to  tlie  Dublin  Circuit ; 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  that  lady  was  held 
by  Mr.  "Wesley. 

Adam  Clarke's  Theology. — How  he  escaped  from  the 
Churchmanship  of  his  father,  or  the  Presbyterianism  instilled  into 
him  by  his  mother,  does  not  appear  in  his  biography.  The  whole 
family  seem  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  first  Methodist  preacher 
they  ever  heard,  and  it  may  be  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  nature 
will  allow  the  indwelling  of  a  whole  brood  of  dogmatic  theologies  in 
a  single  Irish  soul. 

Dr.  Clarke,  with  his  generous  nature,  never  could  Iiave  been 
any  thing  but  an  Arminian.  Free  grace  was  a  doctrinal  necessity  to 
him :  no  predestination  could  stand  in  the  Way  of  any  poor  sinner 
who  wanted  to  be  good  and  go  to  glory.  According  to  his  hospita- 
ble ideas,  the  front  door  of  heaven  stood  wide  open  day  and  night, 
and  he  was  almost  ready  to  believe  there  was  a  side  door,  or  a  back 
door,  also,  by  which  the  animal  creation  might  enter.  And  in  this 
latter  view  he  held  with  John  "Wesley,  who  regarded  it  as  highly 
probable,  from  the  visions  of   the  futrare  world   seen  and  recorded 
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by  Scripture  writers,  tliat  the  redemption  of  Clirist  extended  to  tlie 
■whole  creation,  -wliich,  Paul  declares,  had  groaned  and  travailed 
in  pain  togotlier,  awaiting  this  very  event.  There  are  to  be  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earthy  and  Wesley,  Clarice,  and  other  equally  wise 
and  liberal  doctors  of  theology,  do  not  see  why  there  should  not 
be  on  that  new  earth,  made  of  the  old  one,  representatives  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  at  least  all  that  are  capable  of  domestication,  with 
powers  and  dispositions  as  much  improved  in  proportion  as  will  be 
the  powers  and  dispositions  of  human  beings. 

There  was  one  difficult  point  in  the  orthodox  creed  which  Dr. 
Clarke  ventured  to  dispute,  and  for  which  he  was  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Richard  "Watson ;  namely.  The  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Son 
of  God.  To  the  mind  of  the  great  Irish  divine  the  words  "  Father " 
and  "  Son  "  necessarily  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  a  diilerence  of 
age,  which  opinion  it  is  the  especial  mission  of  "the  eternal  Son- 
ship  "  to  deny.  His  notion,  also,  that  the  creature  which  tempted 
our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was  not  a  serpent  at  all, 
but  something  of  a  humanish  shape — a  monkey  or  a  baboon,  per- 
haps— was  received  with  smaU  respect ;  for  the  gorilla,  which,  from 
his  looks,  might  easily  be  the  devil,  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  had  the  theory  been  much  mooted  that  through  this  class  of  ani- 
mals the  rise  and  not  the  fall  of  the  human  race  had  been  secured. 

The  commentary  of  Dr.' Clarke  and  the  hymns  of  Charles  "Wes- 
ley are  the  Methodist  wi-itings  which  have  had  the  widest  use  out- 
side of  the  Methodist  Connection.  Tlie  skill,  the  care,  and  the 
-catholicity  of  the  one  has  given  it  place  among  the  best  products 
of  Christian  scliolarship,  Avhile  the  deep  soul-knowledge  and  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  other  has  been  so  widely  felt  and  so 
highly  prized,  tliat  now  Charles  "Wesley  belongs  not  only  to  the 
Methodists,  but  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

In  1795,  and  again  in  1805,  Mr.  "Wesley  conferred  on  Dr.  Clarke 
the  highest  honor  then  within  the  reach  of  the  itinerants,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  London  Circuit,  whose  center  was  the  Methodist 
cathedral — ^the  City  Road  Chapel.  Three  times  was  he  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  British  "Wesleyan  Conference,  and  at  length, 
having  won  imperishable  renown  for  himself,  and  worthily  main- 
tained the  "Wesleyan  succession  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  author, 
17 
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he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  literary  labors,  retired  to  a  small 
estate  called  Ilayden  Hall,  at  Bayswater,  then  a  Middlesex  village, 
now  a  part  of  London,  where,  after  nine  invalid  yeai-s,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  26th  of  August,  1832,  at  about  tlie  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

CJidcon  Onseley. — Tlie  annals  of  Irish  Methodism  afford  no 
more  characteristic  and  delightful  study  than  that  of  the  career  of 
Gideon  Ouseley.  Adam  Clarke  is  far  more  famous,  bnt  lie  left  old 
Ireland  in  his  youth  to  become  an  Englishman  for  the  rest  of  his 
hfe;  but  Ouseley  was  a  true  son  of  Erin,  to  the  manor  born  ,and 
bred,  and  in  all  respects,  from  first  to  last,  an  ideal  Irish  Methodist 
preacher. 

His  father  was  a  comfortable  farmer  in  the  village  of  Dunmorc, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  a  man  who 
pretended  to  despise  religion  on  account  of  the  dissolute  lives  of 
some  of  its  pi-iests  and  ministers,  but  who,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  bring  up  his  son  Gideon  for  a  parson,  because  that  was  a  profit- 
able trade.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  godly  woman,  who  taught 
her  children  out  of  the  Bible,  and  such  other  good  books  as  Til- 
lotson's  "  Sennons,"  and  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts : "  rather  licavy 
material,  these  last,  for  an  Irishman  in  his  childliood,  but  Gideon 
throve  well  on  this  course  of  training,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  always 
stood  fii'st  on  the  list. 

When  he  was  a  well-grown  lad  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  old-time  country  school-masters,  to  be  fitted  for  that  literary 
Mecca  of  the  Irish  youth.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  but  before  he  was 
ready  to  enter  his  father  fell  heir  to  a  fine  farm  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Roscommon,  which  led  him  to  change  his  views  for  his  son 
Gideon,  whom  he  now  thought  had  a  superior  opening  as  a  farmer. 

"While  yet  a  boy  Gideon  mari-ied,  and  with  his  girlish  bride  sot  up 
housekeeping  on  a  small  estate  given  them  by  her  father.  He  was  a 
lively  lad,  of  a  powerful  frame,  a  leader  in  muscular  sports,  a  dashing 
horseman,  a  prime  favorite  at  fairs,  hurling  matches,  horse-races,  wakes 
and  weddings,  fuU  of  wit,  free  with  his  money  in  gift  or  wager,  and 
able  to  carry  off  his  full  share  of  punch  from  a  drinking  bout  without 
becoming  unsteady  in  the  legs :  a  list  of  accomplishments  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  little  fortune,  and  compelled  him  to 
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return  to  Dunraore,  wliere,  in  a  drunkea  row,  lie  was  sliot  in  the  face 
and  neck,  bj  which  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Upon  tliis  he  resol  ved 
to  live  a  better  life,  but  all  liis  rcsohitions  failed,  and  at  length  even 
his  faithful  wife  despaired  of  his  reform. 


A    EOADSIDB    SSUMON   IN   THE    SADDI.K. 


Sometime  about  the  year  1788,  when  Ouseley  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age — he  having  been  born  in  17G2 — a  detachment  of  the 
Fourth   Irish   Dragoons  was  stationed  at  Dunmorc.     Among  thcia 
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were  several  Methodists,  who  hired  a  large  room  at  the  village  inn 
where  they  set  up  a  series  of  open  meetings  that  at  once  became  a 
wonder  among  the  people ;  especially  the  singing  of  hymns,  the  pray- 
ing without  a  book,  and  the  talk  that  sounded  like  preaching,  by  men 
who  did  not  claim  to  be  priests  or  ministers,  and'had  no  sign  of  a  man- 
uscript before  them. 

"  There  must  be  some  trick  aboait  it,"  said  Ouseley,  and  refused 
to  visit  the  meetings ;  but  at  last  ho  determined  to  examine  into  it. 
The  result  was  that  he  discovered  more  than  he  had  dreamed  of, 
for  he  found  out  from  the  Methodists  that  he  was  a  lost  sinner,  whose 
only  hope  of  salvation  was  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
his  conviction  of  sin  became  intense,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  old  nature,  which  was  mightily  strong  in  him,  he  one  day 
fell  down  pn  his  knees,  alone  in  his  house,  and  cried,  "  0  God,  I  will 
submit!"  upon  which  these  words  of  Scripture  came  to  his  mind: 
"  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness,  .  .  .  and 
doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  ahve." 
Tliis  comforted  him  greatly,  and  he  at  once  began  to  break  off  his 
sins  by  righteousness,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  found  peace  in 
believing,. 

The  poor  opinion  of  ministers  and  Chnrches  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father  now  arose  to  trouble  him.  In  Rome  and  her  Church 
he  had  no  faith  whatever ;  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  he  regarded  as  cubs  of  the  same  wolf ;  and  as  for  the  Meth- 
odists, they  were  a  new  people  who  might  be  of  a  somewhat  better 
sort,  but  he  did  not  like  to  risk  himself  so  far  as  to  become  a  member 
of  "Society;"  though,  feeling  lonesome  as  he  trudged  on  by  himself 
toward  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  he  occasionally  ventured  to  attend 
the  Methodist  class. 

Ouseley's  ConTcrsion,  after  long  and  deep  conviction 
and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  save  himself,  occurred  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  May,  in  the  year  1Y91.  It  was  a  thorough  and  radical  transfor- 
mation from  darkness  to  light;  a  clear  and  distinct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  his  acceptance  with  God.  He 
never  wearied  of  telling  about  "  that  Sunday,"  and  how,  when  the 
blessing  came,  he  was  able  to  cry  out :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  Spirit  doth  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour." 
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It  was  a  mighty  and  glorious  conversion,  and  lie  declared  it  with 
all  his  heart,  whereupon  his  old  companions,  hearing  that  Ouseley  had 
joined  the  Methodists,  made  sure  that  the  man  must  be  going  mad. 
Again  and  again  the  floods  of  grace  broke  over  him,  filhng  him  with 
unspeakable  joy,  and  great  hungering  after  more  righteousness ;  and 
after  fasting  and  praying  for  "  aclean  heart,"  as  his  brethren  taught  him 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of 
sanctification,  and  of  "the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." , 

His  was  just  the  transparent,  jubilant,  full-orbed  nature  for  grace 
to  do  its  grandest  work  upon — even  the  grace  of  God  does  not  make 
great  Christians  out  of  little  souls — and  straightway,  in  the  fullness  of 
salvation  promised  in  the  word  of  God  and  preached  by  the  old-time 
Methodists,  he  began  to  publish  how  great  things  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him  and  in  him.  His  deistical  father  regarded  all  this  as  only  a 
part  of  the  vagaries  natm-ally  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  mind,  but  his 
wife,  though  for  a  time  she  was  actually  alarmed  at  his  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  religious  joy,  came  at  length  to  understand  the  mys- 
tery, and  accepted  his  Saviour  as  her  own. 

His  Call  to  the  Ministry,  of  which  he  gives  this  account, 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  his  religious  experience  : — 

"  The  voice  said,  '  Gideon,  go  and  preach  the  Gospel.' 

" '  How  can  I  go  ? '  says  I.  '  O  Lord  God,  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am 
a  cliild." 

" '  Do  you  not  know  the  disease  ? ' 

" '  O,  yes.  Lord,  I  do ! '  says  I. 

" '  And  do  you  not  know  the  cure  ? ' 

" '  Indeed  I  do,  glory  be  to  thy  holy  name ! '  says  I. 

" '  Go,  then,  and  tell  them  these  two  things,  the  disease  and  the 
cure.     All  the  rest  is  nothing  but  talk.' 

"  And  so  here  I  am,  these  forty  years  just  telling  of  the  disease 
and  the  cure."* 

Ouseley's  ministry  among  the  Irish  Peasants. — 

Although   the    Ouseleys  were   of   the   higher   class   of   Irish,    who 

speak  better  English  than  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  Gideon 

had  somehow  learned  the  old  Irish  tongue,  and  when  he  began  to 

•  Aethue's  "  Life  of  Ousolcy." 
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preach  in  it  to  the  peasants  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  especially 
in  tlie  grave-yards  at  funerals,  they  listened  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  cnrate  of  his  parish,  who  was  not  very  well  spoken  of  for  sound 
morals,  let  alone  theology,  once  preached  a  hot  sermon  against  the 
Methodists,  and  Ouseley  stood  up  in  his  pew  after  it  was  over  and 
answered  hun  out  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  offense  against  the  peace 
and  dignit}'-  of  the  Church  he  was  near  being  sent  to  prison :  the  high 
respectability  of  his  family  alone  saving  him  that  disgrace,  and  his 
father,  who  had  manifested  little  concern  about  his  son  when  he 
would  come  home  drunk  from  a  fair  or  a  fight,  now  set  vigorously  to 
woi'k  to  reform  him  of  his  Methodism.  He  threatened  to  disown  him 
if  he  did  not  give  up  preaching ;  but  his  good  wife  stood  by  him,  and 
cliose  with  him  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  rather  than  be  false  to 
tlie  call  of  the  Lord :  thus  the  farming  ceased  and  the  preaching 
went  on. 

It  was  his  habit  to  attend  the  wakes  and  "  berrins  "  (buryings)  in 
all  the  country  round,  which  in  those  days  were  almost  always  the 
most  hilarious  revels  that  the  wild  Irish  nature  and  strong  Irish  whislty 
could  produce.  Every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  best  to  make  the 
occasion  as  lively  as  possible,  by  way  of  favor  to  the  Kving  and  compli- 
ment to  the  dead,  and  when  the  liquor  was  over-plentiful,  and  the 
grief  was  over  strong,  the  wake  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  a  fight. 
In  the  midst  of  these  mortuary  carousals  Ouseley  would  come  in,  and 
with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  that  courtesy  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  genuine  son  of  Erin,  he  would  manage  somehow  or  other  to 
turn  the  revel  into  a  Yery  effective  religious  service. 

On  one  occasion  a  crowd  of  people  were  kneeling  around  a  grave 
where  the  priest  was  droning  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  Celtic  Latin, 
when  a  stranger  rode  up  and  joined  the  mourners.  As  the  priest 
went  on  with  his  reading  in  a  tongue  of  which  the  poor  peasants  could 
not  understand  a  single  word,  the  stranger  caught  up  passage  after  pas- 
sage, especially  such  as  contained  Scripture  allusions,  and  translated 
them  into  Irish ;  saying  to  the  people,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  affection :  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "     "  Listen  to  that  now ! " 

The  people  were  completely  melted,  and  the  priest  was  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  After  the  mass  was  over  Ouseley  gave 
them  a  httle  exhortation,  pointed  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  faith 
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of  whom  tliey  miglit  one  day  die  in  peace  and  go  to  licaven,  and  tlien 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"Who    is    it,   Father  ?"  asked  the  moumors,   as   he  was 

departing. 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I  thinlc  he  must  be  an 
angel,  for  sure  no  mortal  man  could  do  the  likes  o'  that." 

Years  afterward  the  preacher  met  a  man  who  reminded  him  of  the 
scene,  saying: — 

"  Don't  ye  remimber  the  berrin',  an'  ye  explainin'  to  us  the  mass 
that  the  praste  was  radin'  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  Ouseley. 


"^l     '-^    ?H 
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"  Ye  tould  us  that  day  how  to  find  the  Lord ;  and,  blessed  be  his 
howly  name !  I've  had  him  in  me  heart  iver  since." 

In  1797,  the  year  before  the  Irish  EebeUion,  Ouseley,  under  a  clear 
impression  of  a  divine  call,  removed  to  Ballymote  in  the  Coimty  of 
SHgo,  and  commenced  a  tour  of  evangelistic  labor  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  soon  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Black  Hole  of  the  Sligo 
barracks  foi:  "  disturbing  the  peace  by  preaching."  At  the  same  time 
the  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  most  correct  of  all 
the  "  regular  Christians "  in  that  island,  was  accustomed  to  perform 
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the  service  of  Ms  parish  Church  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  a  snrplice 
over  his  shooting-jacket,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  in  hunting; 
and  no  one  made  any  complaint. 

Many  a  poor  "  rebel "  in  the  Rebellion  of  '98  did  Ouseley  visit  in 
prison,  and  help  to  prepare  for  death;  and  in  order  to  be,  like  his 
Master,  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  studied  the  Missal  and  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  Eome,  as  well  as  the  theology  of  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  Methodists,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  sinners,  for  whom  there  is  only  one  way  to 
be  saved.  In  those  days  of  horror  and  blood  he  was  often  arrested, 
both  'by  the  scouts  of  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  but  he  always 
preached  liis  way  out  of  their  clutches,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
nothing  less  or  more  than  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  next  Weslej'an  Conference  after  the  Irish  Rebellion 
Dr.  Coke  proposed  his  plan  for  a  mission  among  the  Irisli-speaking 
people  of  that  country,  and  on  the  nomination  of  "William  Hamilton, 
who  had  superintended  the  Sligo  Circuit,  Gideon  Ouseley  was 
appointed  to  the  work,  along  with  James  M'Quigg  and  Charles 
Graliam.     He  was  then  tliirty-six  yeai's  of  age. 

A  Sacred  Itangnage. — It  was  firmly  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  these  three  men  were  sent,  that  the  devil  could 
not  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  when  .these  three  singular  beings 
suddenly  appeared  on  horseback  at  a  fair,  or  a  wake,  or  a  festival 
of  some  local  patron  saint,  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  the  simple  peasants  accepted  their  words  as  a  revelation  from 
liciivcn,  and  sometimes  would  actually  fall  down  before  them  m 
adoration,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick 
or  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  often  assaulted  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  "  respectable,"  and  who  would  now  and  then  raise 
a  mob  of  those  same  peasants  against  them. 

One  day  a  handful  of  mud  was  thrown  into  Ouseley's  face  while  he 
was  preaching. 

"  Did  I  deserve  that,  boys  ? "  he  asked  of  the  crowd. 

"Indade  ye  didn't,"  answered  they;  and  when,  the  rufBan  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  insult  they  fell  to  beating  him  "  fit  to  knock 
a  score  of  devils  out  of  him :"  so  volatile  are  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  that  land. 
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A  Saddle  for  a  Pulpit. — The  fame  of  the  Irish  preachers 
flew  like  wild-fire  all  over  the  country.  God  was  in  the  word,  and 
sinners  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion  were  stricken  right  and  left. 
They  "  stormed  the  little  towns  as  they  rode  along,"  not  stopping  to 
dismount  atid  look  for  a  pulpit,  but  pi-eaching  and  praying  in  their 
saddles;  thus  "riding  their  circuits"  more  literally  than  ever  was 
done  befoi'e.  Market  days  were  harvest  days  for  them.  They  would 
ride  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  start  a  Methodist  hymn  set  to  some 
weU-known  Irish  air,  or  break  out  into  an  Irish  exhortation  at  the  top 
of  their  voices :  and,  be  it  known,  the  top  of  a  voice  like  Ouseley's 
was  something  to  remember;  ringing  out  high  and  clear  above  the 
rumble  of  carts  and  the  noises  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  full 
often  rising  in  stentorian  shouts  to  assert  itself  above  the  din  when 
some  crowd  of  bigots  or  besotted  ruffians  would  ti-y  to  howl  him  down. 

There  was  no  lack  of  audiences;  the  great  question  was  how  to 
control  them.  Ouseley  was  as  full  of  Irish  wit  as  he  was  of  Meth- 
odist religion,  and  he  had  plenty  of  use  for  both.  With  a  cath- 
ohcity  of  spirit  and  manner  .which  was  so  successfully  imitated  by 
the  great  American  Evangelist  in  his  recent  revival  campaign  in 
Dublin,  this  Irish  missionary  was  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
Protestants  and  Papists  alike,  and  from  first  to  last  through  his  forty 
years'  career  great  numbers  of  sinners  of  both  of  these  classes  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  fle  had  the  sense  to 
remember  that  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  good  at  the  bottom  of  the 
papal  mummeries;  for  names  he  did  not  care  a  pin;  therefore  he 
would  talk  to  a  crowd  of  Eomanists  about  the  blessed  Virgin  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  then  wind  up  with  a  stirring  appeal  based  on 
some  of  the  words  of  "  her  Son."  He  was  once  set  upon  by  a  crowd 
of  the  peasantry  full  of  zeal  for  "  Howly  Rome,"  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : —  , 

"Clare  out  o'  this!  We  don't  want  ony  Methodis  prachin'  in 
these  parts." 

"  See  here,  my  dears ;  just  listen  a  bit,  and  I'U  teU  ye  something 
that  will  please  ye." 

"  We  wont  be  plased  wid  ony  thing  from  the  likes  o'  you^ 

"  Try  me  and  see.  I  want  to  talk  to  ye  about  her  ye  love :  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord." 
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"  Well,  what  do  ^jou  know  about  tlie  Howly  Motlier  %  " 

Onsclcy,  seizing  his  advantage,  began  to  tell  them  a  story  of  a 
wedding  to  which  the  blessed  Vii'gin  and  her  Son  were  invited ;  and 
how  she  induced  Him  to  work  a  miracle  for  them  by  turning  water 
into  wine.  Ho  came  presently  to  her  instruction  to  the  servants, 
"Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it;"  from  which  text,  with  this 
introduction,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  them  a  rousing  Gospel 
sermon. 

At  other  times  he  would  assault  their  bHnd  superstitions  with  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments,  as  thus : — 

One  day  a  gang  of  furious  blackguards  attacked  his  congregation 
and  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
who  strove  to  protect  their  preacher  by  keeping  a  solid  circle  round 
him.     Ouseley  stopped  at  once,  and  said : — 

"  Make  way  for  these  gentlemen.  I  have  important  business  with 
them." 

Every  body  was  surprised  at  this,  none  more  so  than  the  gang  of 
roughs  themselves.  Then,  turning  to  the  men  who  had  come  to  "  bate 
the  life  out  of  him,"  he  said : — 

"  My  friends,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  priest  of  this  parish  ? " 

"We  are." 

"  WiU  you  take  a  message  to  him  for  me  ? " 

"We  will.    What  is  it «" 

"  I  want  to  have  him  teU  me  if  he  can  make  a  ily ;  not  a  fishing 
fly,  ye  understand,  but  one  of  them  httle  biting,  buzzing  fellows,  hke 
that  one  sittin'  on  the  neck  of  my  horse.  Can  he  make  a  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  clay?" 

"  Shure  what's  the  use  of  askin'  him  that  ?  Ony  body  knows  he 
can't  do  it." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dears,  if  the  priest  can't  make  a  little  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  clay,  how  can  he  make  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  out  of  a  bit  of 
bread?" 

His  antagonists  were  not  smart  enough  to  meet  this  attack  on  the 
popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and,  feeling  that  they  had  been 
beaten  in  argument — a  wound  which  sometimes  hurts  an  Irishman  more 
than  a  broken  head — they  retired  from  the  field,  and  Ouseley  went  on 
with  his  discourse. 
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Great  was  tlie  power  which  attended  their  word  as  Ouseloy, 
Grraham,  and  Hamilton  roamed  the  coimties  of  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Mayo,  Cavan,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and,  indeed,  over  ahnost  the  whole 
northern  half  of  Ireland ;  seeking  out  the  most  neglected  regions,  and 
preaching  of  sin  and  salvation,  "  the  disease  and  the  cure."  If  rhetoric 
be  "  the  art  of  persuasion,''  these  men  were  very  princes  in  rhetoric ; 
besides,  in  what  is  called  oratory  thoy  might  have  been  distinguished, 
if  they  had  cai-ed  to  be  so.  The  saddle  was  their  rostnim,  and  two 
peasants  in  a  bog,  or  by  a  roadside,  made  them  a  worthy  congregation : 
not  that  they  lacked  for  crowds ;  being  often  attended  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  eager,  ignorant,  impressible  people,  who  listened  to  this  Irish 
version  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message  straight  from  heaven  to  their  own 
paiiicular  selves,  and  to  whom  these  "cavalry  preachers"  were  little 
less  than  angels  on  horseback. 

Conversions  multiphed,  many  of  them  of  the  same  pronounced 
and  demonstrative  type  as  that  of  Ouseley  himself,  and  their  holy 
-ecstasies  were  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  priests  and  parsons  for 
demoniacal  possession.  One  Catholic  convert,  under  the  ministry  of 
Graham,  was  brought  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  be  cured  of  his 
"  bad  religion,"  and  his  reverence,  it  is  said,  actually  attempted  the 
miracle  of  casting  the  "  Methodist  devil "  out  of  him :  using  forms  of 
prayer  appropriate  to  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  and  pronouncing 
over  him,  with  all  solemnity,  these  words,  "Come  out,  Graham: 
come  out  of  him,  I  say ! "  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Eomish 
miracles,  the  power  in  this  instance  utterly  failed  to  work. 

For  yeaz's  these  sturdy  men  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands; 
preaching  sometimes  amid  showers  of  eggs,  potatoes,  bludgeons,  and 
stones,  and  at  other  times  surrounded  by  weeping,  praying,  loving 
multitudes,  who  knelt  at  their  feet,  ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  Again  and  again  they  were  set  upon  by  mobs  who 
were  bent  on  "  putting  them  out  of  the  way,"  but  the  Lord  always 
made  a  way  for  their  escape. 

They  frequently  enhvened  their  sermons  by  hymns  in  the  Irish 
language,  while  the  multitude  sobbed  aloud,  or  waved  to  and  fro, 
swayed  by  the  simple  music.  Some  of  tlie  hearers  would  be  weep- 
ing ;  others,  on  their  knees,  were  calling  upon  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  other3  still  were  shouting  questions  or  defiance  to  the  preachei-s, 
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and  throwing  sticks  or  stones  at  them ;  some  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to 
attack,  and  others  to  defend  them,  and  frequently  the  confusion  culmi- 
nated in  a  genuine  Hibernian  riot,  the  parties  loishing  pell-mell  upon 
each  other,  roaring,  brandishing  shillalahs,  and  breaking  heads,  till 
brought  to  order  at  last  by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrates  or  a 
platoon  of  troops  from  the  barracks. 

These  riots  were  charged  against  the  missionaries,  hut  to  these 
criticisms  Ouseley  replied : — 

"You  have  riots  in  attempting  to  govern  this  people,  but  you 
do  not,  therefore,  abandon  yoiir  efforts  to  govern  them ;  we,  too, 
have  confusions  in  our  attempts  to  save  this  people,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  abandoning  our  efforts  toward  their  salvation." 

In  this  wild  fash- 
ion thousands  of  this 
wretched  population 
were  converted,  set 
to  studying  the  Bible, 
and  brought  into  the 
fellowship  of  the 
Protestant  Churches. 


The  glorious  results 
overbalanced  all  ob- 
jections of  "  irregu- 
larity," and  the  best 
people  of  the  island 
at  length  became  the 
admirers  and  supporters  of  "the  black  caps,"  as  they  were  called 
from  their  habit  of  wearing  black  velvet  caps  to  protect  their  heads 
from  the  weather  and  from  blows  when  they  took  off  their  hats  for 
preaching  or  prayer. 

A  minister  who  witnessed  their  labors  wrote  to  Dr.  Coke :  "  The 
mighty  power  of  God  accompanies  their  word  with  such  demon- 
strative evidence  as  I  have  never  known,  or  indeed  rarely  heard  of. 
I  have  been  present  in  fairs  and  markets  while  these  blessed  men  of 
God,  with  burning  zeal  and  apostolic  ardor,  pointed  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  I  have  seen  the  immediate  fruit  of  their  labor :   the  aged  and 
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the  young  falling  prostrate  in  the  most  public  places  of  concourse, 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  until  they  knew 
Jesus  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  I  have  known  scores  of 
these  poor  penitents  to  stand  up  and  witness  a  good  confession ;  and, 
blessed  be  God !  hundi'eds  of  them  now  adorn  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus." 

Irish  Methodist  Emigrants. — Of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  these  Irish  Methodist  heroes  no  estimate  can  be  given.  To  the 
awful  horrors  of  the  Hebelhon  in  '98  succeeded  the  rush  of  emigration 
to  America,  by  which  many  Societies  were  utterly  broken  up,  and 
many  others  were  so  reduced  in  membership  that  it  became  necessary 
for  tlie  English  Conference  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  support  of  the 
Irish  preachers  upon  their  own  hands.  During  the  fifteen  years  from 
1824  to  1839  it  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  Irish  Methodists  emi- 
grated to  America,  being,  of  course,  the  very  flower  of  their  enterpi'ise 
and  strength. 

Oiiseley  as  an  Anthor. — Few  men  have  been  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  shallow  doctrines  of  Popery  than  tliis  Irish  itinerant. 
He  knew  their  weakness  in  history  as  well  as  in  logic  and  Scripture, 
and  being,  like  so  many  of  his  countr;)'men,  a  natural  master  of  de- 
bate, when  he  made  an  attack  on  a  Ilomish  dogma  there  was  but  httle 
of  it  left.  If  errors  in  religion  would  only  remain  dead  when  they  are 
killed  tlie  tnith  would  by  this  time  have  prevailed  the  world  over ;  but 
the  history  of  theology  bears  too  abundant  testimony  that  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  destroying  a  dogma  to  prove  that  it  is  false. 
Do  not  even  sensible  people  sometimes  cherish  notions  in  religion 
whieli  they  know  are  not  trae  ? 

Ouseley's  chief  pubKcation,  "  The  Defense  of  Old  Christianity,"  is 
a  fair-sized  volume,  fuU  and  running  over  with  wit,  wisdom,  argu- 
ment and  Scripture.  The  book  did  good  service  in  its  day  in 
enliglitcning  honest  inquirers  concerning  the  errors  of  Home,  and 
many  are  the  souls  who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  by  its  means. 
Other  smaller  publications  are  extant,  and  further  illustrate  the  contro- 
versial skill  of  this  Irish  Methodist  hero*,  who  for  forty  years,  with 
tongue  and  pen,  preached  the  word  of  hfe  to  a  class  of  persons  who, 
it  has  been  thought  by  most  Protestant  believers,  were  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  evangehcal  truth. 
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M'Quigg  and  the  Irish  Bible. — Tlie  otlicr  member  of 
the  first  trio  of  Irish  Methodist  itinerants,  James  M'Qiiigg,  rendered 
a  memorable  service  to  his  countrymen  by  editing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Irish  language,  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published,  under  his  direction.  By  his  influence  tlie  plan  of 
employing  Bible  readers  was  widely  adopted,  and  so  great  was  its  suc- 
cess that  in  one  district  it  was  annoiinced  that  forty  thousand  persons 
were  being  taught  to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  and  more  than  double  that 
number  were  hearing  it  read  in  their  own  cabins.  As  a  result  there 
were  great  numbers  of  converts  from  Koraanism ;  in  some  counties 
they  were  reported  by  the  hundred  at  a  time. 

M'Quigg,  who  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  able  debater,  as 
well  as  prcachei*,  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  sharing  long  in  the 
wild  missionai-y  life  of  his  brethren,  Onseley,  Graham,  Hamilton,  and 
the  rest ;  and  after  his  invaluable  Bible  work  he  died  just  as  his 
grand  scheme  of  spreading  the  Irish  Scriptui'es  was  reaching  the  cli- 
max of  its  sxiccdSs. 

The  death  of  Gideon  Onseley  occurred  on  the  14th  of  I^Iaj,  1S39, 
the  centennial  year  of  British  Methodism,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  In  spite  of  the  weight  of  years  "  Father  Onseley "  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  his  work  of  preaching  "  tlie  disease  and  the  cure." 
The  singleness  of  his  heart  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  career.  He  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  help  sin- 
ners to  be  saved,  and  whether  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  saddle,  at 
a  fair,  on  the  road,  or  sitting  in  a  peasant's  cabin  with  the  cliildrcn 
climbing  all  over  him,  he  was  ever  finding  in  the  sim])le  sayings  or 
doings  of  tlie  people  a  guide  to  their  better  judgment,  or  the  shortest 
road  to  their  hearts.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the  peasanti-y  that  he 
was  beloved.  His  native  genius,  wide  knowledge,  and  tivanspircnt 
soul,  gained  him  multitudes  of  admirers  among  the  educated  and 
refined ;  but  above  all  these  honors  was  the  oft-recurring  joy  he  felt 
as  some  stranger  would  grasp  his  hand  and  say : — 

"  Do  you  remember  such  a  wake,  or  such  a  fair,  or  such  a  horseback 
sermon  ?    It  was  there  you  led  me  to  the  Lord." 

His  last  words  were  :  "  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  God's  Spirit  is 
my  support."  Graham,  lifs  early  comrade,  died  in  1824,  and  William 
Hamilton,  the  chief  collaborator  of  his  later  years,  lu  1816. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS:  FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

Methodism  in  Scotland. — Tlie  theological  soil  and  climato 
of  Scotland  were  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Methodism.  John 
CalviB  and  John  Knox  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  Scottish  mind 
and  heart  that  there  was  little  room  therein  for  John  Wesley.  Some- 
time previous  to  1754  a  small  Society  had  been  formed  at  Edinbnrgli, 
and  in  that  year  Mr.  Wesley  paid  a  visit  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
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the  Clmrcli  of  Scotland,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers, 
of  whose  deliberations  he  makes  the  following  record : — 

"  A  single  question  took  up  the  whole  time,  which,  when  I  went 
away,  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a  conclusion  as  ever,  namely,  '  Shall 
Mr.  Lindsay  be  removed  to  Kilmarnock  parish  or  not  ? '  The  argu- 
ment for  it  was,  '  He  has  a  large  family,  and  this  living  is  twice  as 
good  as  his  own.'  The  argument  against  it  was,  'The  people  are 
resolved  not  to  hear  him,  and  will  leave  the  Kirk  if  he  comes.'  If, 
then,  the  real  point  in  view  had  been,  as  their  law  directs,  majus 
homim  EcclesicB,  [the  greater  good  of  the  Church,]  instead  of  taking 
up  five  hours  the  debate  might  have  been  determined  in  five  minutes. 

"  I  rode  to  Dundee,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  six  preached  on 
the  side  of  a  meadow  near  the  town.  Poor  and  rich  attended. 
Indeed,  there  is  seldom  fear  of  wanting  a  congregation  in  Scotland. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  they  know  every  thing :  so  they  learn  nothing. 

"  Lodging  with  a  sensible  man,  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  pres- 
ent discipline  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish  it  seems  there  are 
twelve  ruhng  elders ;  in  another  there  are  fourteen.  And  wliat  are 
these  ?  Men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one  nor 
the  other.     But  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  parish." 

At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  ancient  seat  of  King's  CoUege,  "Wesley  was 
well  received  by  both  college  and  citizens,  and,  as  the  resiilt  of  his 
labors,  he  left  there  a  Society  of  ninety  members.  A  Society  was 
also  formed  at  Glasgow,  which  "Wesley  visited  iu  1774 ;  on  which  occac 
sion,  as  was  his  custom,  he  attended  the  regular  services  of  the  national 
Church,  but  was  not  very  much  edified.  "My  spirit,"  he- says,  "was 
moved  within  me  at  the  sermons  I  heard  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  contained  much  truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one 
soul  than  an  Italian  opera." 

It  was  "Wesley's  opinion  that  Scotchmen  would  endure  the  plainest 
preaching  of  any  class  of  persons  he  had  met;  they  would  take  it 
stronger  and  more  of  it  than  any  other  people  on  earth ;  so  there  could 
have  been  no  excuse  for  the  flat  sermons  above  mentioned.  But  the 
preacher  of  them  was  not  alone  in  his  wicked  fashion  of  prophesying 
smooth  things,  as  appears  from  an  entry  in  his  Journal  in  1779  : — 

"  In  five  years  I  found  five  members  had  been  gained !  ninety-nine 
being   increased  to   a  hundred   and   four.      What,  then,  have    our 
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preachers  been  doing  all  this  time?  1.  They  have  preached  fonr 
evenings  in  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  morning ;  the  other  mornings 
they  have  fairly  given  np.  2.  They  have  taken  great  care  not  to 
speak  too  plain,  lest  they  should  give  offense.  3.  When  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  preached  the  old  Methodist  doctrine,  one  of  them  said,  '  You 
must  not  preach  such  doctrine  here.  The  doctrine  of  perfection  is 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.'  Waiving,  then,  all 
other  hinderances,  is  it  any  vronder  that  the  work  of  God  has  not 
prospered  here  ? " 

The  personal  .qualifications  of   Mr.  Wesley  could  hardly  fail  to 
command  respect  and  even  admiration  among  the  thoughtful  people 


DITNMOEE    CASTLE,  COAST   OF   ATK,  SCOTLAND. 

of  Scotland ;  but  his  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  for  his  people 
any  considerable  share  of  tlio  respect  which  was  paid  to  himself. 
After  liis  death  Methodism  did  not  thrive  north  of  the  Tweed,  as 
n])pca.'8  from  a  mention  made  of  it  in  1826  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who 
says :  "  I  consider  Methodism  as  having  no  hold  of  Scotland  but  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  If  all  the  other  chapels  were  dispersed  it 
.18 
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would  be  little  loss  to  Methodism  and  a  groat  saving  of  money,  wliich 
might  be  bettor  employed." 

Early  Methodist  Discipline. — To  those  who  question  the 
strict  personal  goTomment  of  John  Wesley  over  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel,  this  may  be  a  sufficient  reply:  With  sucli 
preachers  and  such  people  this  was  a  prime  necessity,  not  only  for  tlie 
efficiency,  but  also  for  the  existence,  of  the  Methodist  Reformation. 
There  were  men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  who  declared 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  chief,  but  they  were  not  the  best  men. 
A  good  soldier  is  obedient  as  well  as  brave. 

To  us  Americans  "  obedience  "  is  an  ugly  word,  and  any  vigorous 
efforts  to  enforce  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  results,  is  apt  to  bring  out  the  cry  of  tyranny.  As  well 
may  the  subaltern  in  the  army  cry  out  against  the  obedience  demanded 
by  his  general.  Power  to  command  is  the  safety  as  well  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  battalions  and  divisions  in  the  Church  militant,  imd  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  any  organized  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  is  required.  And,  after  all,  does  not  the  much-mooted 
question  of  conflict  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  Church, 
when  hunted  down  to  its  lowest  hiding-place  •  in  the  hearts  of  discon- 
tented men,  usually  resolve  itself  into  another  question,  namely :  Who 
shall  rule  and  who  shall  obey  ?  Few  men  have  had  so  strong  a  con- 
science against  ecclesiastical  authority  as  not  to  be  willing  to  exercise  it 
themselves. 

In  the  Wesleyan  movement  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  latter 
question :  God  had  settled  it  himself.  There  was  no  man  except  John 
Wesley  in  the  whole.  Connection  who  had  either  the  right  or  the 
capacity  to  lead  this  great  revival  movement ;  and  he  led  it  grandly 
and  successfully,  because,  among  other  things,  he  had  the  courage  as 
well  as  tlie  wisdom  to  demand  that  his  "  sons  in  the  ministry  "  should 
"  obey  "  him.  Between  him  and  the  lay  preachers  who  rallied  around 
him  there  was  a  vast  difference  and  distance  in  learning,  in  social  and 
clerical  position,  in  personal  ability,  and,  above  all,  in  that  divine  right 
of  pre-eminence  which  came  of  his  call  to  his  great  mission.  He  was 
a  bishop  by  a  higher  authority  tlian  any  traditional  succession ;  the 
prelates  of  Can+erbury  and  York  were  vastly  his  inferiors  both  in 
talents  and  in  office ;  they  were  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  wMle  "Wesley  was  a  bishop  by  tbe  grace  of  God.  lie 
showed  the  true  signs  of  an  apostle ;  a  showing  which  few  primates 
have  made ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  apostolic  power ; 
however,  it  will  generally  appear  that  h'e  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  and 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity.  The  only  person  wliom 
he  held  as  an  equal  was  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  both  a  clergy- 
man, a  hero,  and  a  poet ;  but  he  was  so  full  of  High-Church  notions 
that  it  was  no  great  loss  to  the  Societies  when  he  settled  down  Avith 
his  family  in  London,  and  ceased  to  serve  the  cause  in  any  way  except 
by  writing  hymns. 

The  first  judicial  sentence  passed  upon  an  ofEending  itinerant 
preacher  was  in  the  case  of  James  Wheatley,  a  soft,  discourseful 
brother,  and  a  prime  favorite  with  the  people,  over  whom  Charles 
Wesley  makes  this  lamentation :  "  I  threw  away  some  advice  on  an 
obstinate  preacher,  James  Wheatley ;  for  I  could  make  no  impression 
on  him,  or  in  any  degree  bow  his  stiff  neck.  He  has  gone  to  the 
North  especially  contrary  to  my  advice.  "Whither  will  his  willfulness 
lead  him  at  last  ? "  Two  years  afterward  John  "Wesley  speaks  of  him 
as  a  "  wonderful  self-deceiver  and  a  hypocrite."  He  was  a  lewd  fel- 
low, given  also  to  lying;  and  when  his  offenses  were  brought  to  liglit 
the  two  "Wesleys,  after  a  hearing  in  the  presence  of  ten  of  his  brethren, 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  upon  him,  in  a  document  which 
they  put  in  his  hands,  under  date  of  June  25,  1Y51,  and  which  closes 
as  follows : — 

"  We  can  in  no  wise  receive  you  as  a  fellow-laborer  tiU  we  see  clear 
proofs  of  your  real  and  deep  repentance.  Of  this  you  have  given  us 
no  proof  yet.  You  have  not  so  much  as  named  one  single  person,  in 
all  England  or  Ireland,  with  whom  you  have  behaved  ill,  except  those 
we  knew  before. 

"The  least  and  lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we  can 
receive  is  this — that  till  our  next  conference  (which  we  hope  will  be 
in  October)  you  abstain  both  from  preaching  and  from  practicing 
physio.  If  you  do  not,  we  are  clear ;  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

"John  Wesley, 
"  Chakles  Wesley." 
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"  The  practice  of  physic,"  from  which  this  first  culprit  was  inter- 
dicted, was  a  frequent  function  of  Mr.  "Wesley's  preachers ;  his  book 
entitled  "  Primitive  Physic"  being  so  full  of  practical  information  that 
any  intelligent  man,  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sympathy  and  assur- 
ance, might,  with  its  help,  be  a  very  serviceable  doctor  among  the  igno- 
rant and  the  poor.  It  was  Methodist  physic  as  well  as  Methodist 
religion  which  the  itinerants  preached  and  practiced,  and  hence  the 
"Wesleys  were  right  in  suspending  the  offender  from  administering,  by 
their  name  and  authority,  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Confer CBce  Roll  in  1731. — Soon  after  this  case  of  sus- 
pension there  was  a  general  examination,  conducted  by  Charles  Wes- 
ley, into  the  character  and  labors  of  aU  the  preachers. 

"  It  was  now  twelve  years  since  Methodism  was  fairly  established. 
During  that  period  eighty-five  itinerants  had,  more  or  less,  preached 
and  acted  under  "Wesley's  guidance.  Of  these,  one  (Wheatley)  had 
been  expelled  ;  six,  Thomas  Beard,  Enoch  "Williams,  Samuel  Hitcheng,- 
-Thomas  Ilitchens,  John  Jane,  and  Henry  Millard,  had  died  in  their 
Master's  work ;  ten,  for  various  reasons,  had  retired ;  and  sixty-eight 
were  still  employed,  namely : — 


Cornelius  B'astable, 
"William  Biggs, 
John  Bonnet, 
Benjamin  Beanland, 
William  Crouch, 
Paul  Greenwood, 
John  Ilaughton, 
Thomas  Hard  wick, 
"William  Holmes, 
John  Haime, 
"William  Ilitchens, 
Christopher  Hopper, 
Herbert  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Jones, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Jolm  Jones, 
Thomas  Kpad, 


Jonathan  Catlow, 
Alexander  Coatcs, 
Joseph  Cownley, 
"Willian  Damey, 
John  Downes, 
James  Morris, 
Jonathan  Maskew, 
John  Morley, 
Samuel  Megget, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
James  Morgan, 
James  Massiott, 
John  Nelson, 
James  Oddie, 
"William  Prior, 
John  Pearce, 
Edward  Perronet, 


Edward  Dunstan, 
John  Edwards, 
John  Fisher, 
"William  Fugill, 
Nicholas  Gilbert, 
Charles  Skelton, 
Kobert  Swindells, 
Thomas  Seaeombe, 
John  Trembath, 
David  Tratham, 
Joseph  Tucker, 
"William  Tucker, 
John  Turner, 
Thomas  Tobias, 
Thomas  "Westall, 
Thomas  "Walsh, 
Thomas  "Williams, 
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Samuel  Larwood,  Cliarles  Porronet,  Francis  "Walker, 

Henry  Lloyd,  Jacob  Kowell,  Eleazer  Webster, 

Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Richards,  John  Whitford, 

Thomas  Maxfield,  Jonathan  Reeves,  Richard  Williamson, 

John  Maddern,  William  Roberts,  James  Wild. 

Richard  Moss,  William  Shent, 

"  Of  this  number  two  were  expelled,  namely :  Thomas  Williams  in 
1755,  and  WiUiam  Fugill  in  1768  ;  and  forty-one  left  the  itinerancy ; 
thus  leaving  only  twenty-five  of  the  sixty-eight  preachers  employed  in 

1751,  who  died  in  the  itinerant  work.  Several  of  those  who  left 
became  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, and  some,  on  account  of  failing  health  or  for  domestic  reasons, 
entered  into  business,  but  lived  and  died  as  local  preachers." 

The  persecutions  which  had  kept  the  zeal  of  the  Methodists  alive 
liad  now  nearly  ceased,  leaving  them  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
fields  of  labor,  with  no  other  contentions  than  such  as  arose  within 
their  own  circles.  Already  the  itinerants  began  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion. 
Wesley  complains  that  "  idleness  has  eaten  out  the  heart  of  half  our 
preachers,  particularly  those  in  Ireland ; "  and  he  requested  his  brother 
to  give  them  their  choice :  "  To  either  follow  your  trade,  or  resolve 
before  God  to  spend  the  same  hours  in  reading,  etc.,  which  you  used 
to  spend  in  working.  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  have  ten  or  six 
preachers  who  are  alive  to  God,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  with  one  heart 
with  us  and  with  one  another,  than  fifty  of  whom  we  have  no  such 
assurance." 

The  Reverend  John  Fletcher. — The  name  and  fame  of 
this  saintly  man  is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  the  historic 
treasures  of  Methodism.   Mr.  Wesley's  acquaintance  with  him  began  in 

1752,  and  continued  uninterrupted  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
"  We  were,"  says  Wesley,  "  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  We  had  no 
secrets  between  us.  For  many  years  we  did  not  purposely  hide  any 
thing  from  each  other." 

John  William  de  la  Flechere,  the  youngest  son  of  an  officer  of 
the  French  army,  was  born  at  Nyon,  in  Switzerland,  September  12, 
1729.  lie  was  early  distinguished  by  his  brilliant  talents  in  the  school 
at  Geneva,  to  which  he  was  sent  for  a  classical  education,  and  no  less 
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for  liis  tender  conscience  and  deeply  religious  nature.  lie  -was  learned 
in  the  German  as  well  as  in  the  French  language,  both  of  which  were 
spoken  in  the  French  cantons,  and  also  in  mathematics  and  Ilebrcw ; 
being,  next  to  "Wesley  and  Clarke,  the  most  scholarjy  man  whose  name 
stands  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist  reviral. 

His  piety  and  learning  led  his  parents  to  mark  out  for  him  a  priestly 

career,  but  John  preferred  the  camp 
to  the  Church,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  he  did  not  feel  himseM  worthy 
to  enter  the  holy  office.  Somehow, 
also,  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  of  the 
Geneva  doctrine  of  predestination,  as 
set  down  in  the  standards  of  the 
Swiss  Protestant  Church  by  its  great 
prince  and  prophet,  John  Calvin ; 
and  as  he  would  be  required  to  pro- 
fess his  faith  therein  before  he  would 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he 
resolved  to  lay  down  the  Catechism 
and  take  up  the  sword. 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  gathered  a  company  of 
Swiss  adventurers,  accepted  a  captain's 
commission  from  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, and  was  ordered  to  join  a  man- 
of-war,  which  was  just  about  to  sail 
for  Brazil;  but  a  painful  accident  befell 
him  at  his  hotel  on  the  day  before 
the  vessel's  departure,  which  kept 
him  in  bed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  ship  sailed  away  without  him,  and 
never  was  heard  of  again.  His  next 
thought  was  to  visit  England,  where  he  studied  the  English  language, 
and  in  1752  he  engaged  as  a  piivate  tutor  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
Hall,  Esq.,  a  country  gentleman  of  Shropshire. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  going  up  to  London  with  the  family, 
during  a  brief  halt  at  St.  Albans,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  woman  who 
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talked  to  Mm  so  sweetly  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  he  forgot 
all  about  his  party,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  London  without 
him.  When  he  rejoined  them  at  the  capital,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  detention,  Mrs.  Hall  said,  "  I  shall  wonder  if  our  tutor  does  not 
turn  Methodist  by  and  by." 

"  Methodist,  madam :  pray  what  is  that  ? " 

"  Why,  the  Methodists  are  people  that  do  nothing  but  pray ;  they 
pray  all  day  and  night." 

"  Do  they,"  responded  the  tutor,  "  then,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
will  find  them  out  if  they  be  above  ground." 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  discovered,  and  was 
admitted  to,  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  where  he  learned  the  true 
way  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  after  great  straggles  of  soul  he  began 
to  walk  therein.  He  had  always  been  counted  very  religious,  and 
received  the  "premium  for  piety"  at  the  Geneva  Uuivei-sity  on 
account  of  his  admirable  essays  on  religious  subjects.  Ho  had  prac- 
ticed various  mortifications  of  the  body ;  as  fasting,  vigils,  solitude,  and 
other  pious  practices ;  but  now  he  saw  himself  a  sinner,  and  cast  him- 
seK  wholly  on  Christ  for  salvation.  His  conversion  was  clear,  rad- 
ical and  complete.  Peace  took  the  place  of  anxiety,  and  his  eiforts 
after  self-righteousness  gave  place  to  entire  consecration  to,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  the  work  and  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  His  heart 
was  now  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  through  the  kindness  of  his  patron 
he  was  offered  the  living  of  Dunham,  a  small  parish  with  a  large  salary, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but  Mr.  Fletcher  had  be- 
come interested  in  the  people  in  a  mining  region,  and  had  preached  at 
a  place  called  Madeley  to  a  few  wretched,  neglected  colliers,  whom  he 
with  considerable  effort  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  and  theiv- 
f ore  hesitated  to  accept  the  brilliant  offer  of  his  friend.  Madeley  was 
a  poor  little  parish,  with  a  miserable  little  old  church  and  a  salary  in 
proportion,  but  it  suited  Fletcher  better  than  Dunham,  where,  he 
declared,  "  there  was  too  much  money  and  too  few  souls,"  while  the 
region  about  Madeley  swarmed  with  vicious  and  neglected  sinners. 
His  patron,  therefore,  arranged  with  the  Vicar  of  Madeley  to  exchange 
his  meager  living  for  the  fat  one  at  Dunham,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy 
at  the  former  place,  to  which  Fletcher  was  soon  appointed. 

His  zeal  and  faithfulness  soon  raised  a  persecution  against  liim ; 
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indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  these  easy-going  religionists  and  semi-in- 
sensible sinners,  he  must  have  been  a  very  uncomfortable  man.  Find- 
ing the  people  did  not  come  to  church  he  went  to  seek  them  in  their 
homes;  held  out-of-door  services  whenever  opportunity  offered;  and 
when  some  of  his  parishioners  excused  their  absence  from  public 
worship  on  the  ground  that  they  were  tired  and  sleepy  on  Sunday 
morning  after  a  whole  week's  work,  and  could  not  wake  up  in  time  to 
make  themselves  and  their  children  ready  for  church,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  bellman,  and  early  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  for  several 
months  ho  tramped  the  Madcley  streets,  with  a  large  beU  in  his  hand, 
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ringing  the  people  out  of   Sunday  morning  naps,  and  out  of  their 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  the  house  of  God. 

His  preaching  was  with  marvelous  eloquence,  and  as  pungent  as  it 
was  eloquent.  He  preached  against  drunkenness,  and  straightway  all 
the  ale-house  party  were  in  a  rage.  They  began  to  interrupt  his  serv- 
ices by  scurrilous  language  in  church.  A  "  bull-bait "  was  attempted 
on  one  occasion  near  the  place  where  he  had  announced  an  out-of-door 
service,  and  a  part  of  the  dninken  rabble  were  actually  plotting  to  set 
the  dogs  on  the  parson;  but  from  this  he  escaped  by  providential 
detention  at  a  funeral.      He  preached  against  worldliness,  and   the 
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magistrates  and  gentry  joined  the  cry  against  him.  He  preached 
regeneration  and  salvation  by  faith,  and  the  neighboring  clergy  de- 
nounced him  as  a  schismatic. 

His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said  to  be  scarcely  credible.  He  led  a 
life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the  hungry,  wore  coai'se 
garments  that  he  might  clothe  the  naked,  and  sometimes  robbed  his 
own  house  of  necessary  articles  of  furniture  that  he  might  supply  the 
lack  of  suffering  families  about  him.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
to  his  zeal  and  his  theology,  his  enemies  were  forced  to  confess  him  a 
very  saint  in  matters  of  charity. 

In  1Y68  Mr.  Fletcher  was  appointed  by  Lady  Huntingdon  to  the 
presidency  of  her  Theological  School  at  Trevecca,  which  duties  he  as- 
sumed in  addition  to  his  Madeley  pastorate. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  was  the  head  master  of  the  school,  says  that  on  oc- 
casions of  his  visits  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an  "  angel  of 
God."  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  zeal,  all  ardent,  elevated  above  what 
one  would  think  attainable  in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements 
in  which  he  continually  Hved.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itseK,  as  it  is  called,  were  all  laid  aside 
when  he  appeared  in  the  school-room  among  the  students.  They  sel- 
dom hearkened  long  before  they  were  aU  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  fire  from  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul." 

Closing  these  addresses,  he  would  say :  "  As  many  of  you  as  are 
athirst  for  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  follow  Ae  into  my  room." 
Many  usually  hastened  thither,  and  it  was  like  going  into  the  Holiest 
of  Holies.  Two  or  three  hoTirs  were  spent  there  in  such  prevailing 
prayer  as  seemed  to  bring  heaven  down  to  earth.  "Indeed,"  says 
Benson,  "  I  frequently  thought,  while  attending  to  his  heavenly  dis- 
course and  divine  spirit,  that  he  was  so  different  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  as  to  look  more  like  Moses  or  Elijah,  or 
some  prophet  or  apostle  come  again  from  the  dead,  than  a  mortal  man 
dwelHng  in  a  house  of  clay !  " 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  forced  to  resign  his  presidency  of 
Trevecca  College  because  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  Genevan  doc- 
trine of  election  and  predestination. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  been  greatly  disturbed  on  account  of  some 
doctrinal  views  set  forth  by  her  old  friend  "Wesley  in  the  Minutes  of 
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liis  Conference  in  1Y70,  and,  lest  the  "  damnable  heresy  "  of  free  grace 
should  creep  in  among  the  callow  young  theologues  at  Trevecca  she 
determined  to  test  the  soundness  of  her  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all 
who  did  not  disavow  Mr.  Wesley's  theology  were  warned  to  quit  the 
college.  This  action  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  President 
Fletcher  and  to  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Benson,  who  says :  "  I  had 
been  discharged  wholly  and  solely  because  I  did  not  beheve  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination." 

The  name  of  Fletcher  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  Method- 
ists with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  of  which  he  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders ;  and,  what  was  better,  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  theories  he  hold. 

There  are  few  severer  tests  of  a  man's  temper  than  that  afforded 
by  religious  controversy ;  and  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Fletcher  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  maintained  for  years  one  of  the  sharpest  dis- 
cussions with  the  Calvinists,  involving  the  most  vital  points  in  practi- 
cal as  well  as  dogmatic  religion,  and,  though  treated  with  severity  and 
sometimes  scurrility  by  his  adversaries,  he  from  first  to  last  maintaiued 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

"  Checks  to  Antinomianisin." — In  that  series  of  papers 
called  "  Checks  to  Antinomianism  " — which  have  ever  since  been  reck- 
oned among  the  Methodist  classics — ^he,  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  steady 
hand,  and  an  even  temper,  dissected  and  exposed  the  malformations 
and  hidden  corruptions  of  the  system  of  theology  set  forth  in  the 
"  Institutes  "  of  John  Calvin,  and  in  the  controversial  works  of  Top- 
lady,  Powland  HiU,  and  other  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  terrible  adversary,  not  only  because  of 
the  i*elentles8  vigor  with  which  he  hunted  down  the  false  doctrines, 
but  also  because  of  the  faultlessness  of  his  personal  character,  which 
gave  his  opponents  no  chance  to  evade  the  force  of  his  arguments  by 
raising  some  side  issue  concerning  the  conduct  of  their  author. 

The  word  "antinomianism,"  once  so  common  in  the  mouth  of 
Methodist  preachers,  is  now  so  seldom  heard  that  a  definition  of  it  maji 
be  of  service.  It  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  anti,  against,  and 
nomas,  law,  and  was  used  to  describe  that  class  of  inferences  from  the 
doctrine  of  "  unconditional  election  "  whereby  sinners  were  led  to  excuse 
their  continuance   in  sin  until  God,  by  his  "effectual  calling"  and 
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*'  irresistible  grace,"  should  come  and  bring  tbem  to  saltation.  Modern 
Calvinists  sometimes  become  angry  wben  the  monstrous  and  legitimate 
conclusions  of  the  Geneva  theory  are  pointed  out,  and  modern  Meth- 
odists are  sometimes  accused  of  unfairness  for  so  doing ;  but  there  are 
old  men  in  the  Methodist  Church  who  can  stiU  remember  the  time 
when  the  battle  between  "  free  wiU"  and  "  bond  wiU  "  was  waged  with 
vigor  both  in  England  and  America,  and  when  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  bringing  sinners  to  repentance  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  Antinomians,  and  were  "waiting  for  God's  time." 
"  If  I  am  elected  I  shall  certainly  be  saved,  and  if  I  am  not  elected  there 
is  no  use  of  repenting,"  was  a  common  plea  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  invited  to  seek  the  Lord ;  and  to  Eletcher  belongs  the  honor  of 
furnishing  the  best  armory  of  logical  weapons  with  which  that  strong 
delusion  has  now  been  driven  out  of  the  Church  and  almost  out  of  the 
world. 

Fletcher's  ''  Appeal." — Among  Mr.  Fletcher's  parishioners  at 
Madeley  there  were  a  few  who  felt  themselves  too  highly  respectable  to 
need  the  plain  and  searching  words  in  which  the  good  vicar  was  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  the  larger  and  poorer  portion  of  his  ilock,  and  who 
accordingly  would  leave  the  church  when  the  liturgical  part  of  the 
service  was  concluded,  thus  escaping  the  sermon  altogether.  In  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  persons  the  unwelcome  truth  that 
rich  people  are  sinners  and  in  danger  of  going  to  hell  as  well  as 
poor  people,  unless  they  "repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  Fletcher 
published  a  series  of  five  sermons  with  the  title  of  "  An  Appeal  to 
Matter  of  Fact  and  Common  Sense ;  or,  A  Rational  Demonstration  of 
Man's  Qorrupt  and  Lost  Estate,"  which  he  sent  forth  among  his  aris- 
tocratic parishioners,  with  the  following  characteristic  preface  — 

"  To  THE  Peinoipal  Ikhabitahts  of  the  Paeish  of  Madelet,  in 
THE  County  of  Salop. 

"  Gentlemen  :  You  are  no  less  entitled  to  my  private  labors  than 
the  inferior  class  of  my  parishioners.  As  you  do  not  choose  to  partake 
with  them  of  my  evening  instruction,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present 
you  with  some  of  my  morning  meditations.  May  these  well-meant 
endeavors  of  my  pen  be  more  acceptable  to  you  than  those  of  my 
tongue ;  and  may  you  carefully  read  in  your  closets  what  you  have 
perhaps  inattentively  heard  in  the  church.    I  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
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hearts  that  I  had  rather  impart  truth  than  receive  tithes.  You  kindly 
bestow  the  latter  upon  me :  grant  me,  I  pray,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you  favorably  receive  the  former  from,  gentlemen,  your  affectionate 
minister  and  obedient  servant, 

"Madelet,  17T2."  "  J.  Fletchee." 

Whatever  the  effect  of  this  "Appeal "  on  the  minds  of  his  high-caste 
parishioners  may  have  been,  it  became  one  of  the  recognized  spiritual 
guides  among  the  Methodists,  and  still  holds  an  honorable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  Church  otf  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher. — In  1771  Mr.  Fletcher  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Bosanquet,  a  woman  who  was  hib  exact 
complement;  and  the  two  became  one  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  Him  who  contrived  and  established  the  institution  of  marriage. 

This  lady,  who,  if  she  had  been  a  Papist,  would  now  be  venerated 
as  a  saint,  and  whose  name  stands  first  among  the  women  who  may  be 
called  the  deaconesses  of  Methodism,  was  born  at  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
in  1739.  Her  family  were  wealthy,  and  intended  her  to  shine  as  a 
lady  of  fashion  ;  but  while  yet  a  child  she  became  the  subject  of  rehg- 
ious  impressions,  through  the  influence  of  a  maid-servant  who  was  one 
of  "  the  people  called  Methodists,"  and  resolved  to  give  herseK  to  a  life 
of  devotion.  When  her  parents  discovered  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  Methodist,  for  which  class  of  persons  they  had  no 
small  disgust,  they  dismissed  the  maid-servant,  took  away  all  the 
books  she  had  given  the  young  lady,  and  afterward  moved  to  London, 
where  they  endeavored  to  entice  her  into  a  life  of  pleasure.  Eut  Mary 
somehow  found  out  the  Methodist  Society  at  the  Foundrj^  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  eminent  Christian  woman,  Mary  Ryan,  one 
of  Wesley's  class-leaders,  by  whom  she  was  led  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

When  she  became  of  age  her  father  demanded  that  she  should 
promise  not  to  attempt  to  make  "  Christians  "  of  her  brothers,  or  else 
leave  his  house. 

The  young  lady  answered,  "I  think,  sir,  I  dare  not  consent  to 
that." 

"  Then  you  force  me  to  put  you  out  of  my  house,"  said  her  father; 
and  accordingly  his  daughter  left  her  home  and  took  private  lodgings 
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for  hei-self  and  her  maid.  She  had  a  little  fortune  in  her  own  right, 
and  now  devoted  herself  and  it  to  works  of  charity,  becoming  first  a 
class-leader  and  then  a  preacher.  In  1Y63  she  removed  from  London 
to  her  native  town  of  Laytonstono,  and  established  in  one  of  her  own 
houses  a  charity  school  for  orphans,  where  also  she  held  the  meetings 
of  her  Methodist  Society.  In  addition  to  her  home  duties  she  made 
short  preaching  tours  among  the  neglected  sinners  of  the  country 
round ;  and  so  great  was  her  success  and  so  excellent  her  influence 
that  even  Wesley  was  forced  to- admit  that  for  this  woman  to  speak  in 
the  congregation,  provided  she  did  not  "  intrude  into  the  pulpit,"  was 
manifestly  no  shame  at  all,  but  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
such  as' St.  Paul  himself  allowed  at  Corinth. 

Fletcher  had  become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  Old  Foundry, 
when  they  were  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and,  as  afterward  trans- 
pired, each  conceived  a  deep  and  tender  love  for  the  other;  but 
he  was  only  a  ttitor  in  a  private  family  and  a  very  modest  young  man 
withal,  while  Miss  Bosanquet  was  a  lady  of ,  fortune ;  therefore  he 
kept  his  passion  to  himself  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the  last  fifteen 
of  which  he  never  once  saw  the  lady  he  loved.  But  in  the  year  1781 
the  secret  came  oiit,  and  the  lady,  who  had  refused  all  offers  of  mar- 
riage, was  united  to  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  loving  men  in  all  the 
world.  The  bride  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  and  the 
bridegroom  that  of  fifty-two,  but  their  union  was  none  the  less  perfect 
on  that  account,  for  the  love  which  had  been  hidden  in  their  hearts 
had  all  these  years  been  fitting  them  for,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to 
each' other ;  and  thus  at  a  period  in  hfe  when  matrimony  is  counted  a 
dangerous  experiment,  these  two  souls  and  bodies  were  happily  (shall 
we  say,  eternally  ?)  united  in  one. 

During  the  brief  period  of  their  married  life  at  Madeley  Mrs. 
Fletcher  entered  heartily  into  the  labors  of  her  husband ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  chapels  for  the  poor,  and  thus  established  a  little  diocese  or  cir- 
cuit of  their  own,  within  which  the  Gospel  so  fully  triumphed  that 
those  who  traveled  through  it  years  afterward  were  often  reminded 
of  the  labors  of  the  saintly  vicar  and  his  devoted  and  talented  wife. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1785,  less  than  five  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, this  almost  peerless  Christian  of  modern  times  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption ;  let  us  rather  say,  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  hfe.    But 
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his  vrork  was  left  in  competent  hands.  For  thirty  years  Mrs.  Fletcher 
continued  to  be  the  center  of  a  wide  circle  of  gospel  work,  in  which 
her  fortune,  her  talents,  and  her  piety  made  her  pre-eminent.  Ifext 
after  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  she  was  doubtless  the  most  notable, 
as  well  as  the  most  widely  useful  Christian  lady  of  her  time.  Hpr 
death  occurred  December  9,  1814. 

The  profound  love  and  admiration  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  held  Lis 
friend  the  Yicar  of  Madeley  is  shown  in  his  intention  to  make  Mr. 
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Fletcher  his  successor  as  head  of  the  United  Methodist  Societies.  This 
momentous  proposal  Fletcher  received  in  1773 ;  but  wanting  health 
for  so  grand  a  work,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  wanting  a 
sense  of  a  divine  call  thereto,  he  declined  the  offer;  and  the  event 
proved  his  call  to  be  even  a  higher  one  than  that  of  Mr.  "Wesley,  for, 
instead  of  succeeding  that  great  man,  he  preceded  him  by  six  years  in 
his  entrance  upon  th«  missfcrations  of  h-eaven. 
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erected  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  many  monuments 
to  the  name  and  fame  of  this  saintly  man.  The  Lausanne  Mission, 
which  was  commenced  in  1840,  although  afflicted  by  divisions  and  per- 
secutions, both  political  and  theological,  is  now  the  center  of  a  large 
and  growing  interest,  and  the  seat  of  a  training  college  for  the  French 
Wesleyan  preachers. 

Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies.* — The  great  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Methodist  missions  to  America  had  been  com- 
menced was  shortly  chilled  by  the  mutterings  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Wesley,  with  whom  loyalty  to  the  King  was  a  part  of  his 
religion,  and  who  had  now  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  iniluential  men  in  the 
kingdom,  was  at  first  understood  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  colonists,  and  it 
was  also  well  known  that  he  was  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  peace.  In  two  powerful 
sermons  at  the  old  Foundry  he  pleaded 
for  amicable  settlement  with  the  rebels 
in  America ;  but  shortly  afterward  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Johnson,  entitled  "  Taxation  no  Tyran- 
ny," fell  into  his  hands,  and  turned  him 
so  completely  about  that  he  revised  the 
piece,  making  it  better  in  several  re- 
spects, as  shorter,  plainer,  and  less  spite- 
ful, and  then  published  it  in  his  own 
name,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Calm  Address  to  our  American  Colo- 
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nies.' 


Johnson  and  Wesley  were  good  friends,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  above  piece  of  business  was  fully  understood  between  them. 
Tn  his  version  of  the  case,  Johnson  declared  the  colonists  to  be  "  a 
race  of  convicts,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow 
them,  short  of  hanging."  Wesley's  own  recollections  of  Georgia 
were  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  persons,  who  had 
•  For  the  account  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  to  America,  see  Part  II.  of  this  Tolume, 
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for  inany  years  enjoyed  the  clemency  as  well  as  the  bounty  of  the 
mother  country,  onght  now  to  be  willing  to  do  something  toward  pay- 
ing back  the  money  which  it  had  cost  to  establish  and  defend  them 
in  their  new  homes  across  the  sea. 

Of  the  northern  colonies  Wesley  had  little  understanding,  and  what 
he  had  was  misunderstanding.  He  knew  that  they  were  sinners  and 
nee<led  the  Gospel ;  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  Christian  people 
anywhete  could  get  along  without  a  king.  He  forgot  how  small  were 
the  thanks  which  the  sons  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  owed  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  instead  of  owing  money  to  King  George  and  his 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  money  debt  was  largely  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  costly  help  they  rendered  in  fighting  his  French  enemies  in  Canada, 
with  whom,  but  for  King  and  Parliament,  they  might  have  lived  in 
peace.  If  John  Wesley  could  have  made  a  preaching  tour  with  his 
old  friend  Whitefield  from  Savannah  to  Boston  he  would  have  saved 
himself  the  labor  of  rewriting  and  republishing  Dr.  Johnson's  plea, 
and  have  saved  his  friends  in  America  no  small  trouble  besides. 

The  Courtesies  of  Debate. — Tliese  were  days  of  great 
plainness  of  speech.  Persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians were  not  above  using  the  most  violent  and  scuri'ilous  language 
in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  opinion.  Mr.  Wesley  had  often  suffered  such  abuse  from  his  Cal- 
vinistic  and  High-Church  enemies,  though  his  own  courtesy  in  debate 
was  worthy  of  closer  imitation.  Perhaps  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  his  adversaries  on  account  of  their  sufferings  under  his  terri- 
ble logic ;  and  having  so  little  else  witli  which  to  answer,  it  was  only 
natural,  that  they  should  rave  and  scold.  But  now  the  arch-Meth- 
")dist  had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He  had  at  first  committed 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  now  he  was  out  in  a  tract 
espousing  the  side  of  the  King ! 

Why  should  John  Wesley  change  his  opinions?    We  never  do. 

Thereupon  the  whole  pack,  with  the  pious  Toplady  at  their  head, 
rushed  after  their  dreaded  antagonist  in  full  cry.  They  called  him 
bad  names ;  they  charged  him  with  bad  motives ;  said  ha  was  trying 
to  win  royal  favor  for  himself  and  for  his  friends ;  charged  him 
with  "  stealing  the  thunder  "  of  the  Johnsonian  Jove ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  hard  words,  the  Eev.  Toplady,  smarting  under  the  con- 
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troversial  wounds  lately  recciTCd  at  Wesley's  hand,  published  a  tract 
against  liim  under  the  very  remarkable  title  of  "An  Old  Fox 
Tarred  and  Feathered!"  with  a  frontis- 
piece to  match,  representing  Mr.  Wesley 
as  Reynard  in  spectacles,  gown,  and  bands. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  exact  force 
of  the  figurative  language  used  in  the  title 
of  this  remarkable  piece,  since  foxes  in 
this  country  are  not  usually  tarred  and 
feathered;  but  perhaps  the  reverend 
gentleman's  spite  got  the  better  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  thereby  mixed  his  figures  a 
little.  Why  he  should  have  been  in- 
flamed with  such  a  sudden  fury  of  afEee- 
tion  for  the  rebellious  colonists  is  also  a  fair  question,  and  one  equally 
difficult  to  answer,  except  on  the  theory  that  he  did  not  love  his  King 
the  less,  but  hated  John  Wesley  more.  And  this  is  the  very  same 
Toplady  who  wrote  that  glorious  hymn — 

"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

Some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  were 
inclined  to  censure  him  for  turning  politician.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  opinions  must  differ ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  part  which  he 
took  in  this  great  political  struggle  made  him  hosts  of  enemies. 
Within  three  weeks  forty  thousand  copies  of  his  "  Calm  Address  " 
were  priflted  and  put  into  circulation,  and  excited  so  much  anger 
among  the  English  friends  of  the  revolted  colonists  that  they  would 
willingly  have  burned  both  him  and  his  Address  together :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  little 
tract  that  copies  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
metropolitan  churches ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  one  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State  waited  upon  him,  to  ask  whether  the  Government  could  in 
any  way  be  of  service  to  himself  or  his  people. 

Wesley  replied  that  he  looked  for  no  favors,  and  only  desired  the 
continuance  of  civil  and  religious  privileges;  but  he  afterward 
expressed  himself  as  sorry  that  he  had  not  requested  to  be  made  a 
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royal  missionary,  with  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  all  the  English 
churches. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Wesley  hated  war  for  its  own  sake, 
especially  civil  war,  in  which  sentiment  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  and  it  was  this  sense  of  the  wickedness  as  well  as  of  the  horrors 
of  wholesale  political  murder  that  led  him  to  attempt,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  colonists,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  try  to  mollify  the  temper  of  the  Americans  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  what  he  regarded  as  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  King. 
If  this  Christian  statesman  could  have  had  his  way,  neither  party 
would  have  been  wholly  pleased,  but  there  would  have  been  no  war ; 
and  thus  the  history  of  Christendom  would  have  been  spared  the 
bloody  record  of  seven  years  of  outrage  on  the  one  hand,  and  seven 
years  of  misery  on  the  other. 

In  his  charity  sermon  on  the  12th  of  IS'ovember,  1115,  "  For  the 
Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Soldiers  who  Lately  Fell 
near  Boston,  in  I^ew  England,"  Wesley  speaks  of  the  terrible  distress 
from  which  the  nation  was  suffering.  He  declared  that  he  knew  fami- 
lies who  a  few  years  ago  lived  in  an  easy,  genteel  manner,  but  who 
were  now  driven  to  picking  up  the  turnips  which  the  cattle  had 
left  in  the  fields,  and  which  they  boiled  if  they  could  get  a  few  sticks 
for  that  purpose,  or  otherwise  ate  them  raw.  "  Thousands,"  said  he, 
"  have  screamed  for  liberty  until  they  are  utterly  distracted.  In  every 
town  are  men  who  were  once  of  a  calm,  mild,  friendly  temper,  who 
are  now  hot  with  party  zeal,  foaming  with  rage  against  their  quiet 
neighbors,  ready  to  tear  out  one  another's  throats,  and  plunge  swords 
into  each  other's  bowels."  He  then  proceeds  to  denounce  in  wither- 
ing terms  the  sins  of  the  nation — ^money-getting,  lying,  gluttony,  idle- 
ness, and  profanity:  to  which  now  threatened  to  be  added  the  final 
horror  of  civil  war. 

As  further  proof  of  Wesley's  good  faith  in  this  mixed  matter,  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  North  will  be  of  interest : — 

"Akmagh,  June  15, 1115. 
"  My  Loed  :  Whether  my  writing  do  any  good  or  no,  it  need  do  no 
harm ;  for  it  rests  with  your  lordship  whether  any  eye  but  your  own 
shall  see  it. 
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'"  I  -io  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  Americans  are  in 
liic  -  Iv^ht  or  in  the  wrong.  Here  all  my  prejudices  are  against  the 
Americans ;  for  I  am  a  High-churchman,  the  son  of  a  High-church- 
man, bred  up  from  my  childhood  in  the  highest  notions  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  long-rooted 
prejudices,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  if  I  think  at  all,  that  an  oppressed 
people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  their  legal  rights,  and  that  in  the 
mosi  modest  and  inoffensive  manner  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  allow.  But,  waiving  all  considerations  of  right  or  wrong,  I  ask. 
Is  it  common  sense  to  use  force  toward  the  Americans  ?  These  men 
will  not  be  frightened ;  and  it  seems  they  will  not  be  conquered  so 
easily  as  was  at  first  imagined.  They  will  probably  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground  ;  and  if  they  die,  die  sword  in  hand.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
valiant  officers  say,  '  Two  thousand  men  will  clear  America  of  these 
rebels.'  Ifo,  nor  twenty  thousand,  be  they  rebels  or  not,  nor  perhaps 
treble  that  number.  They  are  as  strong  men  as  you ;  they  are  as 
valiant  as  you,  if  not  abundantly  more  vaHant,  for  they  are  one  and  all 
enthusiasts — enthusiasts  for  liberty.  They  are  calm,  dehberate  enthu- 
siasts ;  and  we  know  how  this  principle  '  breathes  into  softer  souls 
stem  love  of  war,  and  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  contempt  of  death.' 
We  know  men  animated  with  this  spirit  wiU  leap  into  a  fire  or  rush 
into  a  cannon's  mouth. 

" '  But  they  have  no  experience  in  war.'  And.  how  much  more 
have  our  troops  ?  Very  few  of  them  ever  saw  a  battle.  '  But  they 
have  no  discipline.'  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  Already  they  have  • 
near  as  much  as  our  army,  and  they  wiU  learn  more  of  it  every  day ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  if  the  fatal  occasion  continue,  they  will  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  their  assailants.  '  But  they  are  divided  among 
themselves.'  !No,  my  lord,  they  are  terribly  united ;  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  l!^ew  England  only,  but  down  as  low  as  the  Jerseys  and  Penn-' 
sylvania.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  united  that  to  speak  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  present  English  measures  would  almost  endan- 
ger a  man's  life.  Those  who  informed  me  of  this  are  no  syco- 
phants; they  say  nothing  to  curry  favor;  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  or  lose  by  me.  But  they  speak  with  sorrow  of  heart  what 
they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  cars. 

"  These  men  think,  one  and  all,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  they 
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are  contending ^rc  oris  etfocis:  for  their  wives,  children,  and  lib- 
erty. What  an  advantage  have  they  herein  over  many  that  fight 
only  for  pay ! — none  of  whom  care  a  straw  for  the  cause  wherein  they 
are  engaged  ;  most  of  whom  strongly  disapprove  of  it.  Have  they  not 
another  considerable  advantage  ?  Is  there  occasion  to  recruit  troops  ? 
Their  supplies  are  at  hand,  and  all  round  about  them.  Ours  are  three 
thousand  miles  ofE.  Are  we,  then,  able  to  conquer  the  Americans,  sup- 
pose they  are  left  to  themselves,  stippose  all  our  neighbors  should  stand 
stock  still,  and  leave  us  and  them  to  fight  it  out  ?  But  we  are  not  sure 
of  this.  For  are  we  sure  that  all  our  neighbors  will  stand  stock  still  ? 
I  doubt  they  have  not  promised  it ;  and  if  they  had,  could  we  rely  upon 
those  promises  ?  '  Yet  it  is  not  probable  they  will  send  ships  or  men 
to  America.'  Is  there  not  a  shorter  way  ?  Do  they  not  know  where 
England  and  Ireland  lie  ?  And  have  they  not  troops,  as  well  as  ships, 
in  readiness  ?  All  Europe  is  well  apprised  of  this ;  only  the  English 
know  nothing  of  the  matter !  What  if  they  find  means  to  land  but 
two  thousand  men  ?  Where  are  the  troops  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
oppose  them  ?  Why,  cutting  the  throats  of  their  brethren  in  America! 
Poor  England,  in  the  meantime ! 

" '  But  we  have  our  militia — our  valiant,  disciplined  militia.  These 
will  effectually  oppose  them.'  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  relate  a 
little  circumstance,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  a  clergymen  who 
knew  the  fact.  In  1716  a  large  body  of  militia  were  marching 
toward  Preston  against  the  rebels.  In  a  wood  which  they  were 
passing  by  a  boy  happened  to  discharge  his  fowling-piece.  The  sol- 
diers gave  up  all  for  lost,  and,  by  common  consent,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  ran  for  life.  So  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  our 
valorous  militia. 

"  But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all.  We  have  thousands  of  enemies 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  French  or  Spaniards.  As  I  travel  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  every  year  I  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  more  persons  of  every  denomination  than  any 
one  else  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I  cannot  but  know  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  people — ^English,  Scots,  and  Irish ;  and  I  know  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  exasperated  almost  to  madness.  Exactly  so  they 
were  throughout  England  and  Scotland  about  the  year  1640,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  same  means ;   by  inflammatory  papers  wluch 
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were  spread,  as  they  are  now,  with  the  utmost  diligence  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  Hereby  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  effect- 
ually cured  of  all  love  and  reverence  for  the  King.  So  that  first 
despising,  then  hating  him,  they  were  just  ripe  for  open  rebellion. 
And,  I  assure  your  lordship,  so  they  are  now.  They  want  nothing 
but  a  leader. 

"  Two  circumstances  moi-e  are  deserving  to  be  considered :  the  one, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  decay  of  general  trade  almost 
throughout  the  kingdom;  the  other,  there  was  a  common  deamess 
of  provisions.  The  case  is  the  same  in  both  respects  at  this  day. 
So  that  even  now  there  are  multitudes  of  people  that,  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  nothing  to  eat,  are  ready  for  the  first  bidder,  and  who, 
without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  flock  to  any  that 
would  give  them  bread. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  really  sometimes  afi-aid  that  this  evil  is 
from  the  Lord.  "When  I  consider  the  astounding  luxury  of  the  rich, 
and  the  shocking  impiety  of  rich  and  poor,  I  doubt  whether  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners  does  not  demand  a  general  visitation.  Per- 
haps the  decree  is  already  gone  forth  from  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  even  now — 

"  '  As  he  that  buys,  surveys  a  ground, 

So  tlie  destroying  angel  measures  it  around. 

Cahii  he  surveys  the  perisliing  nation, 

Ruin  behind  him  stalks,  and  empty  desolation.' 

"  But  we  Englishmen  are  too  wise  to  acknowledge  that  God  has 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  world !  Otherwise  should  we  not  seek  him  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  before  he  lets  the  lifted  thunder  drop  ?  O,  my 
lord,  if  your  lordship  can,  do  any  thing,  let  it  not  be  wanting !  For 
God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  of  the  nation,  of  your  lovely 
family,  remember  Eehoboam !  Eemember  Philip  the  Second !  Ee- 
mcmber  King  Charles  the  First ! 

"  I  am,  with  true  regard,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"  JoHsr  Wbslbt." 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  may  be  thought  of  the  principle 
advocated  in  Wesley's  'Calm  Address  to  the  American  Colonies,' 
namely,  that  taxation  without  repi-esentation   is  no  tyranny,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  bis  letters  to  tbe  Premier  and  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  are  full  of  warnings  and  foresigbt  wMcb  were  terribly  ful- 
filled ;  and  for  fidelity,  fullness,  and  terseness,  were  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  the  correspondence  of  these  ministers  of  State."  This 
bold  address  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  notwithstanding  one  of  his 
reviewers  declares  it  to  be  "  as  dry  as  an  old  piece  of  leather  that 
has  been  tanned  five  thousand  times  over ;"  while  the  preacher  him- 
self was  denounced  as  "  a  tip-top  perfectionist  in  the  art  of  lying." 

More  "Wesleyan  Politics. — The  "Calm  Address  to  the 
Colonists "  produced  such  a  sensation  that  in  ITYY  Mr.  "Wesley  was 
moved  to  issue  another  "  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England," 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  they  are 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  liberties  than  are  the  colonists 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom,  that,  in  the  confederate  provinces 
of  America,  after  bawling  for  liberty,  no  liberty  is  left ;  that 
liberty  of  the  press,  religious  liberty  and  civil  liberty  are  nonentities ; 
that  the  lords  of  Congress  are  as  absolute  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ; 
whereas  in  England  the  fullest  liberty  is  enjoyed  as  to  religion,  life, 
body,  and  goods.  He  confesses  that  there  are  some  Methodists 
who  hate  the  King  and  all  his  ministers,  but  as  for  himself,  he  would 
no  more  continue  in  fellowship  with  such  persons  than  with  Sabbath- 
breakers,  or  thieves,  or  common  swearers. 

Eor  once  in  his  life  Wesley's  loyalty  outran  his  common  sense. 
Almost  immediately  his  enemies  rushed  into  print  to  abuse  him,  repre- 
senting him  as  "spouting  venom,"  calling  him  "Father  Johnnie," 
accusing  him  of  telling  barefaced  lies ;  and  in  the  "  Gospel  Magazine  " 
a  poem  was  published,  reviling  him  in  unmeasured  terms,  closing  with 

this  couplet : — 

"  O  think  of  this,  thou  gray-haired  sinner, 
When  Satan  picks  thy  bones  for  dinner." 

Rowland  Hill  vs.  John  Wesley. — At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  City  Eoad  Chapel  Mr.  Wesley  re-asserted  the 
loyalty  of  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  He  made  also  an  unhappy  reference  to  the  separation 
between  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  "Whitefield,  (an  account  of  whose 
closing  years  and  death  in  America  will  be  found  in  Part  II.,)  because 
of  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  latter  against  the  Church,  into  which 
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Btate  of  mind  that  good  man  had  been  beguiled  by  conversing  with 
Dissenters. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  roused  the  fury  of  some  of  his 
old  antagonists,  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  rushed  into  print  with  a 
Bcurrilons  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  entitled,  "  Imposture  Detected,  and 
the  Dead  Vindicated  ;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend :  containing  some  gentle 
Strictures  on  the  False  and  Libelous  Harangue  lately  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  upon  his  laying  the  first  stone  of  his  new  Dissenting 
Meeting-house,  near  the  City  Road."  Wesley's  sermon  is  described  as 
"  a  wretched  harangue,  from  which  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  is  almost 
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totally  excluded."  "By  only  erasing  about  half  a  dozen  lines  from 
the  whole,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  HiU,  "  I  might  defy  the  shrewdest  of 
his  readers  to  discover  whether  the  Vying  apostle  oi  the  Foundry  be  a 
Jew,  a  Papist,  a  Pagan,  or  a  Turk."  He  speaks  of  "  the  late  ever-mem- 
orable Mr.  Whitefield  "  being  "  scratched  out  of  his  grave  by  the  claws 
of  a  designing  wolf,"  meaning,  of  course,  Wesley :  he  brands  Wesley  as 
"  a  Hbeler,"  "  a  dealer  in  stolen  wares,"  and  "  as  being  as  unprincipled 
as  a  rook  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw,  first  pilfering  his  neighbor's 
plmnagc,  and  then  going  proudly  forth,  displaying  his  borrowed  tail 
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to  the  eyes  of  a  laughing  world."  "  Persons  that  are  toad-eaters  to  Mr. 
John  Wesley  stand  in  need  of  very  wide  throats,  and  that  which 
he  wishes  them  to  swallow  is  enough  to  choke  an  elephant."  "  Yenom 
distills  from  his  graceless  pen."  "Mr.  Whitefield  is  blackened  by 
the  venomous  quill  of  this  gray-headed  enemy  to  all  righteousness." 
"  Wesley  is  a  crafty  slanderer,  an  unfeeling  reviler,  a  liar  of  the  most 
gigantic  magnitude,  a  wretch,  a  miscreant  apostate,  whose  perfection 
consists  in  his  perfect  hatred  of  all  goodness  and  good  men."  "  Yon 
cannot  love  the  Church  unless  you  go  to  Wesley's  meeting-house ;  nor 
be  a  friend  'to  the  established  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  imless  yon 
admire  Wesley's  ragged  legion  of  preaching  barbers,  cobblers,  tinkers, 
scavengers,  draymen,  and  chimney-sweepers ! " 

The  "  Gospel  Magazine,"  under  the  editorship  of  the  touchy  Top- 
lady,  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  old  adversary,  and  justified-  the  bm- 
tality  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  by  saying,  "  When  you  take  Old 
Nick  by  the  nose  it  must  be  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs."  "  Tire 
truth  is,"  says  this  "  gospel "  editor,  "  Mr.  Whitefield  was  too  much  a 
Churchman  for  Mr.  Wesley's  fanaticism  to  digest.  O  ye  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  this  horrid  man,  God  open  your  eyes,  and  pluck  your  feet 
out  of  the  net,  lest  ye  sink  into  the  threefold  ditch  of  antichristian 
error,  of  foul  Antinomianism,  and  of  eternal  misery  at  last ! " 

Mr.  Wesley  replied  in  a  manner  the  courtesy  of  which  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  two  vilifiers  were  then  a  couple  of  auda- 
cious young  aspirants  for  controversial  fame,  while  Wesley  was  a  ven- 
erable clergyman  of  seventy-four  years  of  age,  a  great  rehgious  leader, 
a  man  of  boundless  self-sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most 
highly  respected  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

Like  the  two  lions  encountered  by  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  High-church- 
ism  and  High-Calvinism  roared  and  raged  at  the  chief  of  all  the  Meth- 
odists, whose  greatest  offense  was  his  unapproachable  success :  but  like 
those  other  savage  beasts,  these  also  were  chained,  one  by  divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  other  by  divine  grace.  A  general  howl  now  arose 
against  "  that  old  fox,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  was  called :  satires,  tracts,  plays, 
squibs,  and  every  imaginable  indignity  in  words,  were  poured  out 
against  him,  as  if  a  menagerie  had  been  stampeded,  and  all  the  beasts 
were  tr^'ing  which  could  most  loudly  assert  itself.  To  all  this 
abuse,  which  was  raised  by  his  simple  statement  of  a  fact  in  the  life  of 
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his  fn'end  and  pupil,  and  which  was  no  slander  whether  it  -were  false 
or  true,  Mr.  Wesley  replied  briefly,  defending  the  correctness  of  his 
assertions,  but  never  suffering  himseK  to  lose  his  temper  in  the  debate. 
'"  Where,"  he  asks,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  traducers,  "  have  I,  in 
one  single  sentence,  returned  them  railing  for  railing  ?  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.  I  dare  not  rail,  either  at  them  or  you.  I  return  not 
cursing,  but  blessing.  That  the  God  of  love  may  bless  them  and  you 
is  the  prayer  of  your  injured,  yet  still  affectionate  brother,  John 
Wesley." 

Thus  did  "  Pope  John,"  as  Toplady  spitefully  calls  him,  vindicate 
his  character  as  well  as  his  cause. 

Mr.  Tyerman  almost  apologizes  for  setting  forth  such  unpleasant 
facts,  which  are  necessarily  so  damaging  to  the  opponents  of  Method- 
ism, but  by  such  a  showing  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church. 
Hill,  Toplady,  and  the  rest  were  public  men,  and  had  no  right  to 
hide  their  heads  when  there  were  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to 
give,  nor  can  their  theological  successors  complain  if  their  memory 
pays  the  penalty  due  to  their  offense.  Even  in  our  day  men  are  some- 
times denounced  as  liars  for  telling  unpleasant  truths. 

But  there  is  another  value  to  these  records  of  the  bitterness  and 
personal  vulgarity  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  i-eligious  controversies 
of  those  days.  These  hard  words  serve  as  mile-stones  to  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  Christendom  in  taste  and  temper.  The  great  religious  leaders 
of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  attacked  with  scurrility  and  traduced 
with  infamous  slanders ;  still  it  is  not  done  by  professed  Christians  in 
"  Gospel  Magazines,"  but  by  atheists  and  apostates  in  columns  which 
beyond  mistake  are  published  in  the  interest  of  sin.  As  tested  by 
tlie  temper  of  doctrinal  debate,  Christian  cultivation  has  doubtless 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

City  Road  Chapel. — In  spite  of  all  the  excitements  and 
commotions  with  which  England,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  was  distracted 
during  the  years  of  the  American  war,  Methodism  continued  to 
prosper.  Preaching-houses  were  springing  up  all  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Old  Foundry  in  London  i^as  overwhelmed  with  people. 
The  London  Methodists  were  also  now  more  wealthy  as  well  as  more 
numerous,  and  there  was  an  evident  occasion  for  a  more  churchly 
edifice  in  the  British  capital.     Besides  this,  Mr.  Wesley  only  held  a 
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lease  of  the  Foundry,  and  at  its  expiration,  wliich  would  now  soon 
occur,  tlie  building  was  to  be  pulled  down ;  lie  therefore  started  a  sub- 
scription for  a  "  IsTew  Foundry,"  and  at  three  public  meetings  raised 
for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds.  In  April,  17T7,  the 
comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid,  and  on  Sunday,  November  1, 
1778,  it  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  design  was  to  build  "an 
elegant  chapel,  such  as  even  the  Lord-Mayor  might  attend  without 
any  diminishing  of  his  official  dignity,"  and  that  it  should  be  wholly, 
supplied  by  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  hturgy  should  be  constantly  read  at  both  morning  and 
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evening  service.  No  layman,  so-called — ^that  is,  no  itinerant  preacher 
not  episcopally  ordained — was  allowed  to  officiate  within  its  walls, 
except  on  week-days.  Charles  "Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  and  John  Rich- 
ardson were  to  be  its  only  Sabbatic  priests;  Pawson,  Rankin,  Ten- 
nent,  Olivers,  and  others,  though  better  preachers  than  any  of  the 
trio  not  being  admitted,  because  their  heads  had  not  been  "touched 
by  a  bishop's  fingers."  * 

The  result  of  this  arrangement,  however,  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
congregations,  until  the  trustees  of   the  chapel  waited    on  Charles 
»  Tyekman's  "  Lite  of  Wesley." 
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■  Wesley  with  a  request'  that  he  would  not  preach  so  often  at  City  Road 
Chapel,  as  the  'New  Foundry  was  called — from  the  name  of  the  street 
in  which  it  stood — but  would  sometimes  allow  the  lay  preachers 
to  take  his  place.  Poor  Charles  reluctantly  submitted,  but  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  casting  all  the  blame  on  the  poor  Dissenters,  and  stating 
that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  their  deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the 
clergy  of  the  EstabHshed  Church  that  these  events  had  transpired. 
For  many  years  the  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  chapel  and  the 
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"Wdmen  on  the  other,  and  although  large  numbers  paid  for  seats,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  call  a  seat  or  a  pew  his  own. 

Mr.  "Wesley  thought  highly  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in  matters 
of  church  architecture,  and  the  New  Foundry  was  the  best  realization 
of  his  views  ever  attained.  So  well  pleased  was  he  with  it  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  prescribed  as  the  model  after  which 
all  other  Methodist  chapels  should  be  built ;  and,  indeed,  such  it  was 
for  many  years,  its  plain  and  simple  front  having  more  duplicates 
than  any  other  building  ever  erected  for  the  worship  of  God,  unless  it 
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miglit  be  the  "  octagon  chapels,"  of  wliicli  occasional  mention  is  made 
in  early  Methodist  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  that  extinct  species  of 
architecture  may  be  mentioned  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Heptonstall, 
an  edifice  erected  in  1797  in  the  rough  country  near  the  forest  of 
Hardwick,  famous  in  history  and  song  as  the  scene  of  the  wild 
exploits  of  Robin  Hood.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  there 
were  no  carpenters  in  the  country  round  who  were  equal  to  the  task 
®f  constructing  a  roof  to  cover  it,  and  that  essential  portion  of  the 
structure  had  to  be  made  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the  place  in  wagons ; 
its  arrival  being  celebrated  with  special  religious  service ;  after  which, 
crowds  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  sought  for  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  put  the  mysterious  sky-piece  of  their  chapel  together. 

A  Decline. — The  Conference  of  1779  showed  a  decrease  of  mem- 
bership in  twenty  of  the  circuits,  including  London.  The  reasons 
assigned  were — 

"  1.  Partly  the  neglect  of  outdoor  preaching,  and  of  trying  fnew 
places.  2.  Partly  prejudice  against  the  King,  and  "speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  3.  But  chiefly  the  increase  of  worldly-mindedness  and  con- 
formity to  the  world.  It  was  also  resolved  that  no  one  speaking  evil 
of  those  in  authority,  or  prophesying  evil  to  the  nation,  should  be  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Itinerants  were  reproved  for  hastening  home  to 
their  wives  after  preaching ;  and  were  told  they  ought  never  to  do  this 
till  they  had  met  the  Society.  To  revive  the  work  in  Scotland  the 
preachers  were  directed  to  preach  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
to  try  every  town  and  village,  and  to  visit  every  member  of  Society 
at  home." 

Besides  all  this  there  were  internal  troubles,  which  were  caused  by 
the  peevishness  and  pretensions  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  could  never 
forget  that  himself  and  his  brother  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  that 
the  itinerant  preachers  were  not.  John  Pawson,  one  of  the  chiefs,  has 
left  this  striking  record : — 

"  I  was  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers  as  any 
man  now  living.  That  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  was  of  a  very  suspicious 
temper  is  certainly  true ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Wesley  had  far  more 
charity  in  judging  of  persons  in  general  (except  the  rich  and  great) 
than  his  brother  had  is  equally  time ;  but  that  he  was  so  apt  to  be 
taken  in  with  appearances  is  not  true.     lie  was  well  able  to  form  a 
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judgment  of  particular  persons,  and  was  as  seldom  mistaken  as  hia 
brother.  I  once  heard  him  pleasantly  say;  'My  brother  suspects 
every  body,  and  he  is  continually  imposed  upon;  but  I  suspect 
nobody,  and  I  am  never  imposed  upon.'  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  was  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  clergy  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  hard  necessity 
that  obliged  him  in  any  degree  to  continue  the  lay  preachers.  He 
must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  have  seen  that  God  had  given  to 
many  of  them,  at  least,  very  considerable  ministerial  gifts,  and  that  he 
attended  their  labors  with  great  success ;  but  I  am  well  persuaded  that, 
could  he  have  found  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  God,  he  would  soon  have  disowned  all  the  lay 
preachers. 

"  Mr.  Charles  was  inclined  to  find  out  and  magnify  any  supposed 
fault  in  the  lay  preachers ;  but  his'  brother  treated  them  with  respect, 
and  exercised  a  fatherly  care  over  them.  I  am  persuaded  that  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  there  never  existed  a  body  of  men  who 
looked  up  to  any  single  person  with  a  more  profound  degree  of  rev- 
erence than  the  preachers  did  to  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  never  did  any  man,  no,  not  St.  Paul  himself,  possess  so  high  a 
degree  of  power  over  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  was  possessed  by 
him.  He  used  his  power,  however,  for  the  edification  of  the  people, 
and  abused  it  as  little,  perhaps,  as  any  one  man  ever  did.  When  any 
difficulty  occurred  in  governing  the  preachers  it  soon  vanished.  The 
oldest,  the  very  best,  and  those  of  them  that  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, were  ever  ready  to  unite  with  him,  and  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  The  truth  is,  if  the  preachers  were  in  any 
danger  at  all,  it  was  of  calling  Mr.  Wesley  '  Rabbi,'  and  implicitly 
obeying  him  in  whatsoever  he  thought  proper  to  command." 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  picture.  The  body  of  pi-eaeh- 
ers  had  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  among  whom 
were  some  who  began  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  their  appoint- 
ments, which  claim  Mr.  Wesley  would  not  allow  for  one  moment,  and 
in  1779  expelled  one  of  his  best  preachers,  Alexander  M'JS'abb,  for 
setting  up  the  view  that  it  was  the  Conference,  and  not  Mr.  Wesley, 
by  whom  the  appointments  were  made.  At  the  Conference  of  1779 
this  excellent  man  had  been  appointed  to  the  Bristol  Circuit,  which 
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included  Bath. :  but  not  long  after  a  E,ev.  Mr.  Smyth,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  brought  his  wife  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
Mr.  "Wesley,  who  knew  and  admired  him,  desired  that  he  should 
preach  at  the  Methodist  chapel  in  that  town  every  Sunday  eyening. 
Against  this  Mr.  M'Nabb  rebelled,  and  in  consequence  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  more  call  for  his  services  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
"  till  he  was  of  another  mind."  "Above  all,"  says  Wesley,  "  you  are 
to  preach  when  and  where  I  appoint." 

By  this  unhappy  event  the  Bath  Society  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
"Wesley  an  Methodism  itself  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  How- 
ever, there  was  only  one  John  "Wesley  in  the  world,  and  he  would  not 
be  ia  it  long.  His  preachers  loved  him  as  a  father  while  they  honored 
him  as  a  spiritual  ruler :  thus  the  crisis  passed  without  a  scliism,  and 
the  sturdy  autocrat  of  all  the  Methodists  still  retained  his  crozier, 
holding  it  all  the  more  firmly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  now  so  evident 
that  he  had  learned  to  handle  the  sword. 

In  any  compact  and  aggressive  body,  be  it  civil,  military,  or  relig- 
ious, the  very  first  requisite  is  a  man  who  can  command.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  can  scold,  and  strut,  against  whose  show  of  power 
it  is  natural  for  brave  spirits  to  rebel.  Such  a  one  wiU  not  be  long  in 
sinking  to  his  proper  level ;  but  when  a  great,  true  man  appears,  who 
has  the  element  of  authority  in  him — who  by  natural  might,  as  well 
as  by  acquired  right,  can  secure  obedience  through  the  power  of  a 
regal  will — that  man  is  admired  by  those  who  possess  thelheroic  spirit, 
and,  instead  of  fretting  at  his  orders,  they  are  proud  to  obey  them. 
It  is  not  patriotism  in  the  soldier  to  raise  rebellion  against  the  general- 
in-chief,  neither  is  it  love  of  the  Church  which  leads  restless  spirits 
therein  to  denounce  the  power  and  governments  which  are  founded 
in  divine  providence  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Mr.  M'Nabb,  his  friends  and  his  successors,  may  all  have  been  great 
men,  biit  at  this  distance  of  time  they  appear  to  have  been  small 
enough  to  lose  themselves  in  the  confusion  they  raised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  two  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  for  a 
few  months  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Bath.  This  man  owed  to  John 
"Wesley,  under  God,  the  opportunity  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
all :  it  was  "Wesley  who  gave  him  the  Bath  pulpit,  to  be  held  subject 
to  "Wesley's  direction  until  he  should  fill  it  with  some  other  man. 
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But  M'Nabb,  once  in  his  place,  rebelled  against  tbe  orders  of  his 
superior,  from  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  receive  favors,  but 
whom  he  was  not  willing  to  obey.  It  does  not  help  his  reputation 
that  he  attempted  to  make  his  case  a  representative  one,  and  thus 
became  the  head  of  a  party  of  revolt  in  the  Conference  against  its 
rightful  chief.  Selfish  ambition  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  in- 
trenching itself  behind  some  "great  principle,"  and  has  large  and 
respectable  names  for  petty  jealousies.  Fortunately  Wesley  was  equal 
to  the  occasion :  he  took  ofE  the  epaulets  of  this  mutinous  lieutenant, 
and  the  Methodism  of  Great  Britain  honored  him  for  the  act. 

Soihe  of  Wesley's  biographers  plead  for  him  in  this  case  as  if  he 
were  an  ofEender  entitled  to  mercy  by  reason  of  his  previous  good  char- 
acter ;  let  it  rather  be  set  down  to  his  praise  that  he  had  the  sagacity 
and  the  courage  to  maintain  his  god-given  prerogative,  and  thus  to 
take  his  place  in  Methodist  history  not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  king. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  M'Nabb  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were  honorable  both  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  himself.  If  Wesley 
-was  great  in  his  authority,  he  was  still  greater  in  his  magnanimity. 

Stren^h  of  Methodism  in  1780. — During  the  ten  years 
from  1770  to  1780  Methodism  increased  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
The  following  are  the  figures :  in  1770  the  number  of  circuits,  was  50 ; 
the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  123 ;  the  number  of  members, 
29,406.  In  the  year  1780,  the  number  of  circuits,  was  64 ;  of  preach- 
ers, 171 ;  and  of  members,  43,830.  There  was  also  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  education  and  charity. 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  West  Indian  missions,  and  the  42  preach 
ers  and  8,504  members  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  WORTHY  CLIMAX  TO  A  GLORIOUS  CAREER. 

IN  liis  old  age  John  "Wesley  was  one  of  the  most  honored  as  well  as 
influential  men  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Methodism  had  now  become 
an  established  fact — a  leading  feature  in  the  religions  life  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  furious  opposition  which  it  at  first  encountered, 
not  onlj  from  the  rabble  but  also  from  certain  of  the  magistrates  and 
clergy,  had  given  place  to  toleration  and  respect. 

In  1784  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Meth- 
odist chapels  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  besides  unnumbered 
regular  preaching  places  of  a  humbler  style.  There  were  Methodist 
local  preachers  in  large  numbers  both  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the 
hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  were  sung  with  heartiness  and  pathos  at  many 
a  class-meeting  in  His  Majesty's  barracks,  and  between  the  decks  of 
His  Majesty's  men-of-war. 
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"Wesley's  Clerical  Friends. — Success  always  carries  with  it 
a  certain  dignity  which  commands  respect,  and  when  that  success  is  in 
the  highest  possible  line  of  effort,  namely,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  carries  with  it  also  the  presumption  that 
he ,  'rt^ho  achieves  it  is  favored  in  heaven  as  well  afe  honored  among 
men.  No  Englishman  had  ever  received  such  tokens  of  the  divine 
favor  as  those  which  on  all  hands  surrounded  this  chief  Methodist,  and 
it  was  now  quite  safe,  and  even  popular,  to  profess  a  high  opinion 
-both  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

There  were  even  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who 
.claimed  friendship  with  him,  though  they  "would  not  have  carried  that 
friendship  so  far  as  to  invite  him  into  their  pulpits.  Even  the  saintly 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  though  he  opened  his  heart  to  "Wesley,  was 
somewhat  trammeled  by  his  churchly  relations,  and  could  not  at  all 
times  meet  him  as  a  clergyman  on  equal  terms.  But  that  was  a  tri- 
fling matter  to  a  man  who  had  hundreds  of  pulpits  of  his  own ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  much  his  own  as  the  pulpits  of  his  clerical  friends  were 
their  own. 

Besides  this  faithful  friend  and  brave  defender,  "Wesley  had  a  few 
loving  brethren  scattered  in  parish  Churches  over  the  kingdom,  or 
doing  the  work  of  evangelists  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Among 
these  was  his  old  friend  and  counselor,  Vincent  Pen-onet,  Yicar  of 
Shoreham ;  Henry  Venn,  Curate  of  Clapham ;  Martin  Madan,  the 
briUiant  evangelist ;  the  wealthy  and  generous  Berridge,  Vicar  of 
Everton ;  the  scholarly  and  zealous  Roraaine,  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chaplains,  and  afterward  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  in  London ;  and 
Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  whose  name  appears  several  times  in  the 
records  of  Mr.  "Wesley's  conferences.  These  men,  with  perhaps  a  few 
others,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  piety  to  confess  that  John 
"Wesley  was  not  a  worse  but  a  better  son  of  the  Church  for  being  also 
a  Methodist ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  all  concerned  if  this  view 
of  the  case  could  have  prevailed  in  aU  the  circles  of  churchly  power. 

"Wesleyan  Ordinations. — The  close  of  the  "War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, resulting  in  the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies,  ren- 
dered some  action  necessary  on  Mr.  "Wesley's  part  to  save  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  America  from  losing  their  connectional  character.  His 
ordination  of  Thomas  Coke  as  "  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  So- 
20 
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cieties  in  America,"  being  a  vital  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  an  account  thereof  will  he  given  in  the  second 
part  of  this  volume.  It  was  an  act  by  which  "Wesley  placed  himself 
oflScially  at  the  head  of  the  Methodist  body  of  which  he  was  the 
actual  head  before,  and  one  for  which  he  has  been  both  honored  and 
condemned. 

Having  now  taken  the  momentous  first  step,  the  second  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  in  July,  1785,  he  "set  apart  three  well-tried 
preachers" — John  Pawson,  Thomas  Hanby,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  to  min- 
ister in  Scotland. 

The  remainder  of  "Wesley's  ordinations  Mr.  Tyerman  dismisses  in  a 
single  paragraph,  as  follows : — 

"  A  year  afterward,  at  the  Conference  of  1786,  he  ordained  Joshua 
Keighley  and  Charles  Atmore,  for  Scotland ;  "WiUiam  "Warrener,  for  An- 
tigua ;  and  "William  Hammet,  for  Newfoundland.  A  year  later  five 
others  were  ordained ;  in  1778,  when  "Wesley  was  in  Scotland,  John 
Barber  and  Joseph  Cownley  received  ordination  at  his  hands ;  and  at 
the  ensuing  conference  seven  others,  including  Alexander  Mather, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  office  not  only  of  deacon  and  elder,  but  of 
superintendent.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  in  1789,  "Wesley  ordained 
Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Eankin;  and  this,  we  beHeve,  completes 
the  hst  of  those  upon  whom  Mr.  "Wesley  laid  his  hands.  All  these 
ordinations  were  in  private ;  and  many  of  them  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  favored  ones  were  intended  for  Scotland,  some 
for  foreign  missions,  and  a  few,  as  Mather,  Moore,  and  EanMn,  were 
employed  in  England.  In  most  instances,  probably  in  all,  they  were 
ordained  deacons  on  one  day  and  on  the  day  following  received  the 
ordination  of  elders,  "Wesley  giving  to  each  letters  testimonial." 

Alexander  Mather  Ordained  as  Superintendent.— 

'But  what  was  that  office  of  '^ superintendent^^  to  which  Alexander 

Mather  was  ordained  ?  and  why  is  this  "  superintendent  "  classed  with 

the  "seven   others"   who  were    only  ordained  as  "deacons"   and- 

"  elders  ? " 

If  the  British  Methodist  Conference  had  not  rejected  the  "  super- 
intendent "  whom  Bishop  "Wesley  ordained,  and  by  which  act  he 
showed  his  intention  of  continuing  in  England,  as  well  as  of  setting 
up  in  America,  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  the  "  Life 
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and  Times  of  John  "Wesley,"  by  his  otherwise  most  admirable  hist 
torian,  would,  doubtless,  have  contained  something  more  than  the 
above  hasty  dismissal  of  Wesleyan  ordination,  whose  more  extended 
treatment  may  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Wesley's  clerical  friends  were  greatly  offended  at  these  ordi- 
nations, by  which  the  modern  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
transgressed,  and  Charles  Wesley  pours  out  his  grief  in  a  strain  which 
is,  however,  less  pathetic  than  amusing.  In  a  letter  of  his  under 
date  of  April  28,  1Y85,  the  following  mournful  words  occur : — 

"  What  are  your  poor  Methodists  now  ?  Only  a  new  sect  of  Pres- 
byterians. And  after  my  brother's' death,  which  is  now  so  near,  what 
wiH  be  their  end  ?  They  will  lose  all  their  influence  and  importance ; 
they  will  turn  aside  to  vain  janglings ;  they  will  settle  again  upon 
their  lees ;  and,  like  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  come  to  nothing." 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  although  Wesley  was  blamed  by  certain 
clerical  authorities  for  taking  upon  himself  to  perform  the  functions 
which,  by  common  consent,  were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
bishops,  yet,  upon  his  public  statement  of  his  traditional '  as  well  as 
providential  right  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
head  of  "the  people  called  Methodists"  to  ordain  a  ministry  for 
them,  no  one  ventured  to  summon  him  before  an  ecclesiastical  court 
to  be  tried  for  breach  of  Church  discipline ;  wWch  is  strong  presump- 
tion that  on  a  private  and  careful  review  of  his  condiict,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments with  which  he  defended  it,  the  Church  authorities  were  convinced 
that  Wesley  was  right.  Whatever  the  private  conclusions  may  have 
been,  the  plain  and  simple  fact  remains,  that  no  official  notice  was 
taken  of  Wesley's  acts  of  ordination,  and  from  first  to  last  he  remained 
an  unchallenged  member  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Deed  of  Declaration. — Another  great  event  in  this 
eventful  decade  (1775-85)  was  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Method- 
ist Conference  by  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration :" — 

At  the  time  of  the  Leeds  Conference,  in  1784,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Methodist  chapels  in  Great  Britain,  the  most 
of  which,  if  not  all,  were  held  by  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  "Deed  of  Settlement,"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wesley,  which  pro- 
vided that  these  premises  should  always  be  held  for  the  free  use  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  preachers  whom  he  should,  from  time  to  time, 
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appoint  to  preach  in  them.  In  the  event  of  his  death  this  right  waa 
secured  to  his  brother  Charles,  and  then  to  the  Ecv.  "Wilham  Grim- 
shaw,  provided  he  outlived  Charles  "Wesley,  and  after  the  death  of 
these  three  persons  the  chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
such  ministers  as  might  be  appointed  at  the  "  yearly  Conference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists,"  provided  they  preached  no  other  doctrines 
than  those  contained  in  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  'New  Testament,  and 
his  four  volumes  of  sermons.  "  The  yearly  Conference  of  the  people 
called  Methodists  "  was  a  phrase  which  needed  a  legal  definition,  and 
it  was  to  furnish  such  definition  that,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1^84, 
Mr.  "Wesley  executed  the  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  which,  a  few 
days  after,  was  enrolled  at  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  thence^ 
forth  became  the  legal  Charter  or  Constitution  of  the  "Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Societies. 

The  Deed  of  Declaeation. 

To  j^Tj  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  now  of  the  City  Road,  London,  Clerk,  sendeth  greeting; 
WHERBAs  divers  buildings,  commonly  called  chapels,  with  a  messuage  and 
dwellmg-house,  or  other  appurtenances,  to  each  of  the  same  belonging,  situate  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  given  and  conveyed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  said  John  Wesley  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs,  in  each  of  the 
said  gifts  and  conveyances  named ;  which  are  enrolled  in  His  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  (pursu- 
ant to  tlie  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided,)  upon  trust,  that 
the  trustees  in  the  said  several  deeds  respectively  named,  and  the  survivors  of 
them,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
elected  as  in  the  said  deeds  is  appointed,  should  permit  and  suffer  the  said  John 
Wesley,  abi'd  saeh  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should  for  that  purpose  from 
time  to  'tfeire  nominate  and  appoint,  at  all  times  during  his  life,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  have  and  enjoy  the  free  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  premises,  that  he 
the  sftia  John  Wesley,  and  such  person  or  persons  as  he  should  nominate  and 
appoint,  might  therein  preach  and  expound  God's  holy  word :  and  upon  further 
trust,  that  the  said  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their  heira 
and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  beings  should  permit  and  suffer  Charles 
Wesley,  brother  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as 
the  said  Charles  Wesley  should  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  nominate 
and  appoiM,  in  like  manner  during  his  life,  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  said 
premises  respectively  for  the  like  purposes  as  aforesaid :  aiid  after  the  decease 
of  tbe  surtitor  of  thein,  the  said  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  then  upon 
tiirlher  trust,  that  the  snid  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and 
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their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  (rustees  for  the  time  being  forever,  sliould  per- 
mit and  suffer  such  j)erson  and  persons,  and  for  sucli  time  ami  times,  as  sliould 
bp  appointed  at  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists  in  London, 
Bristol,  or  Leeds,  and  no  others,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  said  premises  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid :  and  whereas  divers  persons  have,  in  like  manner,  given  or 
conveyed  many  chapels,  with  messuages  and  dwelling-houses,  or  other  appurte- 
nances, to  the  same  belonging,  situate  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  to  certain  trustees,  in  each  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances  respects 
ively  named,  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  for  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
(except  only  that  in  some  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances,  no  life  estate  or 
other  interest   is  therein  or  thereby  given  and    reserved   to   the   said    Charles 
Wesley:)  and  whereas,  for  rendering  effectual  the  trusts  created  by  the  said  sev- 
eral gifts  or  conveyances,  and  that  no  doubt  or  litigation  may  arise  with  respect 
UBto  the  same,  or  the  interpretation  and  true  meaning  thereof ,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient,  by  the  said  John  Wesley,  on  behalf  of  himself  as  donor  of  the,  several 
chapels,  with  the  messuages,   dwelling-houses,    or  appurtenances,   before  men- 
tioned, as  of  the  donors  of  the  said  other  chapels,  with  the  messuages,  dwelling- 
houses,  or  appurtenances,  to  the  same  belonging,  given  or  conveyed  to  the  like  uses 
and  trusts,  to  explain  the  words  Yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists, 
contained  in  all  the  said  trust-deeds,  and  to  declare  what  persons  are  members  of 
the  said  Conference,  and  how  the  succession  and  identity  thereof  is  to  be  contin- 
ued: Now  therefore  these  presents  witness,  that,   for  accomplishing  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  declare,  that  the  Conference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists  in  London,  Bristol,  or   Leeds,  ever  since  there  hath 
been  any  yearly  Conference  of  the  said  people  called  Methodists,  in  any  of  the 
said  places,  hath  always  heretofore  consisted  of  the  preachers  and  expounders  of 
God's  holy  word,  commonly  called  Methodist  preachers,  ia  connection  witli,  and 
under  the  care  of,  the  said  John  Wesley,  whom  he  hath  thougjit  expedient  year 
after  year  to  summons  to  meet  him,  in  one  or  other  of  the  said  places,  of  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  Leeds,  to  advise  with  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  to  appoint  the  said  persons  so  summoned,  and  the  other  preachers  and 
expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  also  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  care  otj 
the  said  John  Wesley,  not  summoned  to  the  said  yearly  Confxjrence,  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  said  chapels  and  premises  so  given  and  conveyed  upon 
trust  for  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should 
appoint  during  Ids  life  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  and 
admission  of  new  persons  under  Ms  care,  and  into  his  Connection,  to  be  preachers 
and  expounders  as  aforesaid;  and  also  of  other  persons  upon  trial  for  tlie  like 
purposes;     the  names  of  all  which   persons   so   summoned  by  the  said  John 
Wesley,  the  persons  appointed,  with  the  chapels  and  premises  to  which   they 
were  so  appointed,  together  with  the  duration  of  such  appointments,  and  of  those 
expelled  or  admitted  into  Connection  or  upon  trial,  with  ail  oth(;r  matters  trans- 
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acted  and  done  at  the  said  yearly  Conference,  have,  year  by  year,  been  printed  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Minutes  of  Conference."  And  these  presents  fur- 
ther witness,  and  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  avoucli  and  further  declare, 
that  the  several  persons  hereinafter  named,  to  wit,  the  said  John  'Wesley  and 
Charles  Wesley;  Thomas  Coke,  of  the  city  of  London,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law; 
James  Oreighton,  of  the  same  place,  Clerk;  Thomas  Tenant,  of  the  same  place; 
Thomas  Rankin,  of  the  same  place;  Josliua  Koighiey,  of  Seven  Oaks,  in  the 
county  of  Kent;  James  Wood,  of  Rochester,  in  the  said  county  of  Kent;  John 
Booth,  of  Colchester,  Thomas  Cooper,  of  the  same  place ;  Richard  Whatcoat,  of 
Norwich ;  Jeremiah  Brettell,  of  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Jonathan  Par- 
kin, of  the  same  place;  Joseph  Pescod,  of  Bedford;  Christopher  Watkins,  of 
Northampton,  John  Barber,  of  the  same  place;  John  Broadbent,  of  Oxford, 
Joseph  Cole,  of  the  same  place;  Jonathan  Cousins,  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  Jolm 
Brettell,  of  the  same  place;  John  Mason,  of  Salisbury,  George  Story,  of  the 
same  place ;  Francis  Wrigley,  of  St.  Austell,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  William 
Green,  of  the  city  of  Bristol;  John  Moon,  of  Plymouth-Dock,  James  Hall,  of 
the  same  place;  James  Thom,  of  St.  Austell,  aforesaid  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Red- 
ruth, in  the  said  county  of  Cornwall ;  William  Hoskins,  of  Cardiff,  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  John  Leech,  of  Brecon,  William  Saunders,  of  the  same  place ;  Richard 
Rodda,  of  Birmingham;  John  Fenwick,  of  Burslem,  Staffoi'dshire,  Thomas 
Hanby,  of  the  same  place ;  James  Rogers,  of  Macclesfield,  Samuel  Bardsley,  of 
the  same  place;  John  Murlin,  of  Manchester,  William  Peroival,  of  t)ie  same 
place;  Duncan  Wright,  of  the  city  of  Chester,  John  Goodwin,  of  the  same  place; 
Parson  Greenwood,  of  Liverpool,  Zechariah  Yewdal,  of  the  same  place,  Thomas 
Vasey,  of  the  same  place;  Joseph  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  Jeremiah  Robertshaw, 
of  the  same  place;  William  Myles,  of  Nottingham  ;  Thomas  Longley,  of  Derby; 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Sheffield,  William  Simpson,  of  the  same  place ;  Thomas  Car- 
lill,  of  Grimsby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Scott,  of  the  same  place,  Jo- 
seph Harper,  of  the  same  place;  Thomas  Corbett,  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  said 
county  of  Lincoln,  James  Ray,  of  the  same  place;  William  Thompson, of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  Robert  Roberts,  of  the  same  place,  Samuel  Bradburn, 
of  the  same,  place ;  John  Valton,  of  Birstal,  in  the  said  county,  John  Allen,  of 
the  same  place,  Isaac  Brown,  of  tlie  same  place ;  Thomas  Hanson,  of  Hudders- 
fleld,  in  the  said  county,  John  Shaw,  of  the  same  place;  Alexander  Mather,  of 
Bradford,  in  the  said  county;  Joseph  Benson,  of  Halifax,  in  the  said  county, 
William  Dufton,  of  the  same  place  ;  Benjamin  Rhodes,  of  Keighly,  in  the  said 
;  county ;  John  Easton,  of  Colne,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Robert  Costerdine, 
■of  the  same  place;  Jasper  Robinson,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  George  Button,  of  the 
isame  place;  John  Pavvaon,  of  the  city  of  York;  Edward  Jackson,  of  Hull; 
Charles  Atmore,  of  the  said  city  of  York;  Launcelot  Harrison,  of  Scarborough; 
•George  Shadford,  of  Hull  aforesaid;  Barnabas  Thomas,  of  the  same  place; 
Thomas  Briscoe,  of  Yarm,  in  the  said  county  of  York,  Christopher  Peacock,  of 
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the  same  place ;  William  Thorn,  of  Whitby,  in  the  aaid  county  of  York,  Robert 
Hopkins,  of  the  same  place;  John  Peacock,  of  Barnard  Castle;  William  Collins, 
of  Sunderland;  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Christopher  Hopper, 
of  the  same  place,  William  Boothby,  of  the  same  place ;  William  Hunter,  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  Joseph  Saundei'son,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  William  War- 
rener,  of  the  same  place;  Duncan  M'Allum,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  Thomas 
Butlierford,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Daniel  Jackson, 
of  the  same  place ;  Henry  Moore,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Andrew  Blair,  of 
the  same  place ;  Richard  Watkinson,  of  Limerick,  Ireland ;  Nehemiah  Price,  of 
^tlilone,  Ireland ;  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Sligo,  Ireland ;  George  Brown,  of  Clones, 
Ireland ;  Thomas  Barber,  of  Charlemont,  Ireland ;  Henry  Eoster,  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land; and  John  Crook,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland,  gentlemen,  being  preachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  in  connection  with  the  said 
John  Wesley,  have  been,  and  now  are,  and  do,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
constitute  the  members  of  the  said  Conference^  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  several  gifts  and  conveyances,  wherein  the  words  Confer- 
ence of  the  feople  called  Methodists  are  mentioned  and  contained.  And  that  the 
said  several  persons  before-named,  and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  chosen  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  are  and  shall  forever  bo  construed,  taken,  and  be  the  Con- 
ference of  the  people  called  Methodists.  Nevertheless  upon  the  terms,  and  sub- 
.  jeot  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed,  that  is  to  say. 

First,  That  the  members  of  the  said  Conference,  and  their  successors  for  the 
lime  being  forever,  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year,  at  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds,  (except  as  after  mentioned,)  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  every  subsequent  Conference  shall  be  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing one;  save  that  the  next  Conference  after  the  date  hereof  shall  be  hidden  at 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

Second,  The  act  of  the  majority  in  number  of  the  Conference  assembled  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken,  and  be  the  act  of  the  whole  Conference;  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions  whatsoever. 

Third,  That  after  the  Conference  shall  be  assembled  as  aforesaid,  they  shall 
first  proceed  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  absence,  as  after- 
mentioned. 

Fourth,  No  act  of  the  Conference  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken, 
or  be  the  act  of  the  Conference,  until  forty  of  the  members  thereof  are  assem- 
bled, unless  reduced  under  that  number  by  death  since  the  prior  Conference,  or 
absence,  as  after-mentioned ;  nor  until  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or 
absence,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Conference,  so 
as  to  make  up.  the  number  of  one  hundred,  unless  there  be  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  objects  of  such  election:  and  during  the  assembly  of  the  Confer- 
ence, there  shall  always  be  forty  members  present  at  the  doing  of  any  act,  save 
as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  such  act  shall  be  void. 
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Fifth,  The  duration  of  the  yearly  assembly  of  the  Conference  shall  not  b* 
less  than  five  days,  nor  more  than  three  weeks,  and  be  concluded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Conference,  if  under  twenty-one  days;  or  otherwise  the  conclusion 
thereof  shall  follow  of  courae  at  the  end  of  the  said  twenty-one  days;  the  whole 
of  all  which  said  time  of  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  shall  be  had,  taken, 
considered,  and  be  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  and 
all  acts  of  the  Conference  during  such  yearly  assembly  thereof  shall  be  the  acts 
of  the  Conference,  and  none  other. 

SixLh,  Immediately  after  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  absence,  are 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  as  aforesaid,  the  Conference  shall 
choose  a  president,  and  secretary,  of  their  assembly,  ont  of  themselves,  who  shall 
continue  such  until  the  election  of  another  president,,  or  secretary,  in  the  next  or 
other  subsequent  Conference ;  and  the  said  president  shall  have  the  privilege  and 
power  of  two  members  in  all  acts  of  the  Conference,  during  his  presidency,  and 
such  other  powers,  privileges,  and  authorities,  as  the  Conference  shall  from  time 
to  time  see  fit  to  intrust  into  his  hands. 

Seventh,  Any  member  of  the  Conference  absenting  himself  from  the  yearly 
assembly  thereof  for  two  years  successively,  without  the  consent,  or  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Conference,  and  being  not  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  yearly 
assembly  thereof  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  same, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference  from  and  after  the  said  first  day 
of  the  said  third  yearly  assembly  thereof,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though 
he  was  naturally  dead.  But  the  Conference  shall  and  may  dispense  with,  or 
consent  to,  the  absence  of  any  member  from  any  of  the  said  yearly  assemblies, 
for  any  cause  which  the  Conference  may  see  fit  or  necessary;  and  such  member, 
whose  absence  shall  be  so  dispensed  with,  or  consented  to  by  the  Conference, 
shall  not  by  such  absence  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof. 

Eighth,  The  Conference  shall  and  may  expel,  and  put  out  from  being  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  from  being  in  connection  therewith,  or  from  being  upon  trial,  any 
person  member  of  the  Conference,  or  admitted  into  connection,  or  upon  trial,  for 
any  cause  which  to  the  Conference  may  seem  fit  or  necessiiry ;  and  every  member 
of  the  Conference  so  expelled  and  put  out  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  he  was  naturally  dead.  And  the  Conference, 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  any  member  tliereof  as  aforesaid,  shall  elect 
another  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference,  in  the  stead  of  such  membet 
so  expelled. 

Ninth,  The  Conference  shall  and  may  admit  into  connection  with  them,  or 
upon  trial,  any  person  or  persons  whom  they  shall  approve,  to  be  preachers  and 
expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Conference; 
the  name  of  every  such  person  or  persons  so  admitted  into  connection  or  upon 
trial  as  aforesaid,  with  the  time  and  degrees  of  the  admission,  being  entered  in 
the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 
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Tenth,  No  person  shall  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Conference,  who  hath  not 
been  admitted  into  connection  with  the  Conference  as  a  preacher  and  expounder 
of  God's  holy  word,  as  aforesaid,  for  twelve  months. 

Eleventh,  The  Conference  shall  not,  nor  may  nominate  or  appoint  any  person 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of,  or  to  preach  and  expound  God's  holy  word  in,  any 
of  the  chapels  and  premises  so  given  or  conveyed,  or  which  may  be  given  or  con-r 
veyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  who  is  not  either  a  member  of  the  Conference, 
or  admitted  into  connection  with  the  same,  or  upon  trial,  as  aforesaid ;  nor  ap- 
point any  person  for  more  than  three  years  successively  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  any  chapel  and  premises  already  given,  or  to  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the 
trusts  aforesaid,  except  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Tieelfth,  That  the  Conference  shall  and  may  appoint  the  place  of  holding  the 
yearly  assembly  thereof  at  any  other  city,  town,  or  place,  than  London,  Bristol, 
or  Leeds,  wlien  it  shall  seem  expedient  so  to  do. 

Thirteenth,  And,  for  the  convenience  of  the  chapels  and  premises  already,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  situate  in 
L-eland,  or  other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  Conference  shall 
and  may,  when,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient,  but  not  otherwise,  ap- 
point and  delegate  any  member  or  members  of  the  Conference,  with  all  or  any 
of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  advantages  hereinbefore  contained  or  vested  in  the 
Conference ;  and  all  and  every  the  acts,  admissions,  expulsions,  and  appoint- 
ments whatsoever  of  such  member  or  members  of  the  Conference  so  appointed 
and  delegated  as  aforpsaid,  the  same  being  put  into  writing,  and  signed  by  such 
delegate  or  delegates,  and  entered  in  the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference, 
and  subscribed,  as  after-mentioned,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  and  be,  the  acts,  ad- 
missions, expulsions,  and  appointments  of  the  Conference,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever,  from  the  respective  times  when  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  such  delegate  or  delegates,  notwithstanding  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary. 

Fourteenth,  All  resolutions  and  orders  touching  elections,  admissions,  expul- 
sions, consents,  dispensations,  delegations,  or  appointments,  and  acts  whatsoever 
of  the  Conference,  shall  be  entered  and  written  in  the  Journals  or  Minutes  of' 
the  Conference,  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  publicly  read,  and  then 
subscribed  by  the  president  and  secretary  tliereof  for  the  time  being,  dnring  the 
time  such  Conference  shall  be  assembled ;  and,  when  so  entered  and  subscribed, 
shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  the  acts  of  the  Conference ;  and  such  entry 
and  subscription,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  evidence  of 
all  and  every  such  acts  of  the  said  Conference,  and  of  their  said  delegates, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  proof;  and  whatever  shall  not  be  so  entered  and 
subscribed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  had,  taken,  received,  or  be  the  act  of  the 
Conference:  and  the  said  president  and  secretary  are  hereby  required  and  obliged 
to  enter  and  subscribe  as  aforesaid,  every  act  whatever  of  the  Conference. 
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Lastly,  "Whenever  the  said  Conference  shall  be  reduced  under  the  number  of 
forty  members,  and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  yearly  assemblies  thereof  suc- 
cessively, or  whenever  the  members  thereof  shall  decline  or  neglect  to  meet  to- 
gether annually  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  that 
then,  and  in  either  of  the  said  events,  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists shall  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  aforesaid  powers,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages shall  cease;  and  the  said  chapels  and  premises,  and  all  other  chapels  and 
premises,  -which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  settled,  given,  or  •  conveyed  upon 
the  trusts  aforesaid,  shall  vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
chapels  and  premises  respectively,  and  their  successors  forever;  upon  trust  that 
they,  and  the  suiTivors  of  them,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  do,  shall, 
and  may,  appoint  such  person  and  persons  to  preach  and  expound  God's  holy 
word  therein,  and  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  for  such  time,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life-estate  of  the  said  John 
Wesley,  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  of  and  in  any  of  the  said  chap- 
els and  premises,  or  any  other  chapels  and  premises  wherein  they  the  said  John 
Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  now  have,  or  may  have,  any 
estate  or  interest,  power  or  authority  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  the  said 
John  Wesley  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand:  seven  hun- 
dred and  eiglitjf-four, 

JOHN  (Seal)  WESLEY. 

Sealed   and   delivered   (being  first ) 
duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of  ) 

William  Clulow,  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

Richard  Yoctng,  Clerk  to  the  said  William  Clulow. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  deed,  wliich  is  enrolled  in  Chanceryi 

and  was  therewith  examined  by  us. 

William  Clulow, 

Richard  Young. 

The  selection  of  a  hundred  preachers  out  of  a  body  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  for  the  purpose  of  a  legal  Conference,  which  was 
to  be  the  ultimate  authority  among  "  the  people  called  Methodists," 
was  the  most  arbitrary  act  which  this  grand  old  autocrat  ever  per- 
formed. Herein  he  exercised  his  episcopal  authority  to  the  utmost, 
ftnd  never  did,  and  probably  never  could,  give  apy  other  reason  for 
the  selection  than  his  ovra  good  will  and  pleasure.     Some  new  men 
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were  admitted  and  some  old  preachers  were  rejected,  and  in  several 
instances  of  two  men  of  equal  rank  and  standing  on  the  same  cir- 
cuit, one  was  taken  and  the  other  left. 

"  In  nominating  these  preachers,"  says  Mr.  "Wesley,  in  his  history 
and  defense  of  this  notable  document, "  as  I  had  no  advisers,  so  I  had  no 
respect  of  persons ;  but  I  simply  set  down  those  that,  according  to  my 
best  judgment,  were  the  most  proper.  This  was  the  rise  and  this  the 
nature  of  that  famous  'Deed  of  Declaration,'  that  vile,  wicked 
deed,  concerning  which  you  have  heard  such  an  outcry.  And  now, 
can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  mend  it,  or  how  it  could  have  been  made 
better  ?  '  0  yes.  Ton  might  have  inserted  two  hundred  as  well 
as  one  hundred  preachers.'  ]!^o ;  for  then  the  expenses  of  meeting 
would  have  been  double,  and  all  the  circuits  would  have  been  without 
preachers.  '  But  you  might  have  named  other  preachers  instead  of 
these.'  True,  if  I  had  thought  as  well  of  them  as  they  did  of  them- 
selves. But  I  did  not ;  therefore  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  did, 
without  sinning  against  God  and  my  own  conscience. 

"  Ton  see,  then,  in  aU  the  pains  I  have  taken  about  this  absolutely 
necessary  deed,  I  have  been  laboring,  not  for  myself,  (I  have  no  inter- 
est therein,)  but  for  the  whole  body  of  Methodists ;  in  order  to  fix 
them  upon  such  a  foundation  as  is  hkely  to  stand  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure.  That  is,  if  they  continue  to  walk  by  faith,  and  to 
show  forth  their  faith  by  their  works ;  otherwise,  I  pray  God  to  root 
out  the  memorial  of  them  from  the  earth." 

After  a  storm  of  criticism,  and  some  few  threats  of  rebellion,  the 
Conference  ratified  the  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  and  "  The  Legal  Hun- 
dred "  became  an  order  of  nobility  among  the  Methodist  preachers ; 
an  aristocracy  in  the  true  sense,, that  is  to  say,  a  government  by  the 
best.  Since  that  day  more  liberal  methods  of  management  have  been 
devised:  ministers  not  members  of  this  body,  and  laymen,  also,  having 
been  admitted  to  a  place  in  Methodist  counsels.  From  first  to  last  it 
has  been  notably  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  man'  without  pre- 
eminent abiUty  and  well-tried  character  and  honor  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body ;  and,  tested  by  its  working  and  its  results 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  this  constitution  of  British  Methodism 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  mind  which  devised  it. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  Bradford,  who  was  his  traveling 
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companion  during  tlie  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Wesley  addresses 
tliese  words  to  the  Conference,  which  were  to  be  read  to  them  after 
his  death : — 

"  My  Deae  Beetheen  :  Some  of  our  traveling  preachers  have 
expressed  a  fear,  that,  after  my  decease,  you  will  exclude  them,  either 
from  preaching  in  connection  with  you,  or  from  some  other  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy.  I  know  no  other  way  to  prevent  any  such 
inconvenience  than  to  leave  these  my  last  words  with  you. 

"  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  never  avail  your- 
selves of  the  Deed  of  Declaration  to  assume  any  superiority  over  your 
brethren ;  but  let  all  things  go  on  among  those  itinerants  who  choose 
to  remain  together,  exactly  in  the  same  maimer  as  when  I  was  with 
you,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit." 

He  also  charges  them  to  "  have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing 
the  preachers,"  in  choosing  children  for  the  Kingswood  School,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  Conference  funds,  but  to  do  all  things,  as  he  him- 
self had  done,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  aH  concerned. 

A  Vigorous  Old  Age.—  On  the  26th  of  June,  1T85,  Mr. 
Wesley,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  wrote  from  Dublin  to  one  of 
his  friends,  as  follows : — 

"  Many  years  ago  I  was  saying :  '  I  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  White- 
field  can  keep  his  soul  ahve,  as  he  is  not  now  going  through  honor 
and  dishonor,  evil  report  and  good  report ;  having  nothing  but  honor 
and  good  report  attending  him  wherever  he  goes.'  It  is  now  my  own 
case ;  I  am  just  in  the  condition  now  that  he  was  then  in.  I  am 
become,  I  know  not  how,  an  honorable  man.  The  scandal  of  the 
cross  is  ceased  ;  and  all  the  kingdom,  rich  and  poor,  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants, behave  with  courtesy,  nay,  and  seeming  good  wiU !  It  seems 
as  if  I  had  well-nigh .  finished  my  course,  and  our  Lord  was  giving 
me  an  honorable  discharge." 

During  this  year  Wesley  lost  by  death  two  of  the  most  intimate 
and  valued  friends  of  his  whole  life-time — ^Vincent  Perronet  and  John 
Fletcher ;  the  latter  at  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  the  former  at  ninety- 
two.  His  brother  Charles  was  now  a  feeble,  broken-down  old  man ;  but 
John  Wesley,  with  a  vigor  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural,  an 
immediate  and  special  gift  from  God,  was  ranging  through  England, 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  the  Spirit  of  a  hardy  young  soldier  or 
sailor,  enduring  hardships  and  discomforts  with  cheerfulness,  absolutely 
unconscious  of  danger,  and  almost  insensible  to  fatigue,  preaching 
incessantly  in  chapels,  court-houses,  dance-halls,  barns,  factories,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  the  open  air. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance  in  his  old  age 
was  given  by  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  R.A.,  an  eminent  London  artist  :—^ 

"  The  figure  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  remarkable.  His  stature  was  low, 
his  habit  of  body  in  every  period  of  life  the  reverse  of  corpulent,  and 
expressive  of  strict  temperance  and  continual  exercise.  Jfotwith- 
fetanding  his  small  size,  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  appearance,  till  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death,  vigorous  and  muscular.  His  face  for  an  old 
man  was  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  A  clear,  smooth  forehead, 
an  aquiliiie  nose,  an  eye  the  brightest  and  most  piercing  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  a  freshness  of  complexion  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  at 
his  years,  and  impressive  of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired  to  render 
him  a  venerable  and  interesting  figure.  Few  have  seen  him  without 
being  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  many  who  have  been  greatly 
prejudiced  against  him  have  been  known  to  change  their  opinion  the 
moment  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence.  In  his  countenance 
and  demeanor  there  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity;  a 
spriglitliness  which  was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits, 
and  yet  was  accompanied  with  every  mark  of  the  most  serene  traur 
quillity.  His  aspect,  particularly  on  profile,  had  a  strong  character  of 
acuteness  and  penetration.  In  dress  he  was  the  pattern  of  nea|;nes8 
and  simplicity.  A  narrow,  plaited  stock,  a  coat  with  a  small,  upright 
collar,  no  buckles  at  his  knees,  no  silk  or  velvet  in  any  part  of  his 
apparel,  and  a  head  as  white  as  snow,  gave  an  idea  of  something  prim- 
itive and  apostolic,  while  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  was  diffused 
over  his  whole  person." 

He  Was  stiU  as  much  of  a  student  as  ever,  being  now  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  his  beloved  friend  Fletcher,  to  which,  he  says,  "  I  devote 
all  the  time  I  can  spare  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 
These  are  my  studying  hours.  I  camiot  write  longer  in  a  day  without 
hurting  my  eyes."  This  was  in  September,  1786,  and  this  student,  who 
was  writing  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  literary 
work,  was  now  eighty-three  years  old. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  he  writes :  "  Erer  since  that  good 
fever  which  I  had  in  the  I^orth  Island,  I  have  had,  as  it  were,  a  new 
constitution ;  all  my  pains  and  aches  have  forsaken  me  and  I  am  a 
stranger  to  weariness  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
may  well  be  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

Death  of  Charles  Wesley.— On  the  29th  of  March,  1788, 
Charles  Wesley  departed  this  life,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  London,  which  he  had  seldom  left 
for  many  years,  except  occasionally  to  attend  the  Methodist  Conferences 
at  Leeds. 

As  a  writer  of  hymns,  the  most  and  the  best  that  ever  breathed 
forth  from  the  soul  of  any  one  man,  Charles  Wesley  will  be  held  in 
immortal  honor,  though  it  is  painfully  evident  that  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  his  mind  was  so  disturbed  by  the  increasing  liberties  taken  by 
the  Methodists  with  the  forms  and  orders  of  the  Established  Church, 
that,  personally,  he  was  not  so  much  admired  as  endured.  Bodily 
infirmities  also  pressed  upon  him,  and  his  life-long  prejudices  kept 
him  in  a  reKgious  fret  over  the  damage  they  were  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  his  mor6  progressive  brother,  who  now  treated  him  with 
almost  fatherly  tenderness,  overlooking  his  peevishness,  and  lieahng 
the  wounds  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  therefrom. 

In  his  early  life  Charles  Wesley  was  a  hero ;  ho  might  have  been  a 
saint ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be- 
ing a  martyr.  He  could  face  a  mob  and  hold  his  ground  till  his  clothes 
were  torn  to  tatters  and  the  blood  ran  down  his  face  in  streams ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  tender  sensibility,  and,  as  he  himseK 
declares,  "  wanting  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  courage."  He  was  a 
zealot  of  the  first  order ;  he  was ,  also  a  truly  converted  soul ;  but  his 
narrow  Churchmanship  cast  a  cloud  over  the  latter  portion  of  his  hfe, 
which  even  his  genius  and  piety  do  not  wholly  dispel.  ' 

The  Tomb  of  Charles  "Wesley  is  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  at  his  own  request 
by  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  he  livedo  He  was  well  aware 
that  his  brother  intended  to  be  buried  among  Lis  own  people  in  the 
little  cemetery  by  the  City  Eoad  Chapel,  but  Charles  ^vould  notlie 
beside  him  in  death,  because  the  place  appointed  was  uaoofisecrated 
groHH'd. 
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'     As  if  the  ground  where  John  Wesley  were  buried  needed  any  other 
consecration ! 

This  piece  of  High-churchism  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
gave  Mr.  "Wesley  some  pain  and  trouble,  and  in  answer  to  the  gossip 
occasioned  by  thei  matter  he  published  his  views  on  the  consecration 
of  churches  and  burial-grounds ;  declaring  it  to  be  a  practice  wliich  was 
"  neither  enjoined  by  the  la,w  of  the  English  State  nor  of  the  English 
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Church,  neither  is  it  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God ;  a  thing  wrong  in 
itself,  flavored  with  Papal  superstition,  and  absolutely  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  sensible  Protestants."  * 

Wesleyan  Hymnology. — The  hst  of  poetical  publications 
which  bear  the  names  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  is  forty-nine  in 
number :  books  and  papers,  large  and  small.     "  Hymns  for  the  Watch 

"Methodist  Magazine,"  1788,  p.  643.  , 
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Niglit,"  is  a  little  tract  of  twelve  duodecimo  pages ;  another  of  the 
same  size  is  entitled,  "  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake,  March 
8, 1750,  to  which  is  added  a  Hymn  upon  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Seventh 
Vial,  Rev.  xvii,  etc.,  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ; "  wliile 
"  A  Collection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Poems,  from  the  most  celebrated 
English  Authors,"  published  in  1844,  is  a  work  in  three  volumes,  con^ 
taining  over  five  thousand  pages,  very  much  of  which  is  original  mat- 
ter. There  are  on  his  list  of  poetical  works :  "  Ilymns  for  Times  of 
Trouble  and  Persecution;"  "Hymns  for  the  Expected  Invasion  of 
1759;"  "Hymns  for  the  Family;"  « Hymns  for  Children ;"  "Hymns 
for  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord ;"  "  A  Hymn  for  the  English  in  Amer- 
ica ;"  extracts  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  from  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  and  other  English  standard  poems;  besides  the  ten  or 
twelve  hymn-books  proper;  chief  of  which  is  his  "Collection  of 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists,"  1780,  a  volume 
of  five  hundred  pages,  which  has  only  recently  given  place  among  the 
English  Wesleyans  to  a  larger  and  more  catholic  collection. 

Of  the  forty-nine  publications  above  mentioned,  only  thirteen 
bear  the  name  of  Charles  Wesley  at  all,  and  only  five  of  these  are 
credited  to  him  alone ;  one  of  the  five  being  a  short  poem  addressed 
by  him  to  his  brother  John. 

Charles  Wesley  as  a  Poef. — Beyond  all  dispute  Charles 
Wesley  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets.  He  was  a  poet  by  birth,  by 
culture,  by  inspiration,  and  by  providential  opportunity.  Sariinel 
Wesley,  as  has  been  seen,  was  much  given  to  writing  poetry,  or,  as  lie 
himself  expressed  it,  to  "  beating  rhymes ; "  his  son  Charles  inherited 
this  rhyming  faculty  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  said  that  he  pro- 
duced an  immense  amount  of  work  in  rhyme  and  meter  which  was  no 
better  than  those  strained  and  stupid  couplets  into  which  his  father 
"  beat "  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  continually  producing  hymns. 
If  one  of  his  children  fell  sick  he  wrote  a  hymn  about  it,  and  anotlier 
hymn  when  the  child  got  well  again.  Every  addition  to  his  family 
stimulated  his  genius  to  the  production  of  several  hymns ;  a  hymn  to 
the  mother,  another  to  the  child,  another  to  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family,  and  perhaps  still  another  to  mothers  and  children  in 
general;  "some  of  which,"  says  Dr.  William  Rice,  to  whom  the 
Church  19  so  largely  indebted  for  its  admirable  new  Hymnal,  "  have 
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been  admitted  to  a  place  in  our  standard  hymn  book ;  though  no  one 
not  familiar  with  their  history,  would  imagine  the  occasion  which 
■called  them  forth." 

In  his  Journal  the  poet  records  the  fact  that  at  one  time  he  sprained 
his  wrist,  in  consequence  whereof  he  was  not  able  to  write  any  hymns 
that  day — an  entry  which  shows  that  his  hymn-writing  faculty  was  a 
perennial  fountain  from  which  flowed  an  almost  constant  stream. 
From  this  stream  his  superb  sacred  lyrics  in  the  Methodist  Hymnal 
are  taken,  sometimes  from  the  middle  of  a  long  poem,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  merit;  for  which  critical  selection 
the  world  is  indebted  to  his 

older  brother,  whose  superior  -■'  '  ^^ 

culture  and  more  critical 
judgment  enabled  him  to 
select  the  good  from  the  com- 
mon, and  sometimes  helped 
him  to  improve  upon  the 
•original. 

"From  the  mass  of 
•Charles  Wesley's  poetry," 
says  the  eminent  authority 
just  quoted,  "  two  hundred 
hymns  may  be  selected  which 
cannot  be  equaled  by  a  like 
selection  from  the  writings 
of  any  other  man ; "  and  Dr. 
Isaac  "Watts,  the  only  man 
who  disputes  the  crown  with  the  poet  of  the  Methodists,  is  credited 
with  the  statement,  extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  that  Charles  Wesley's 
hymn  entitled  "  Wrestling  Jacob  "  was  worth  all  the  poetry  that  he 
himself  had  ever  written. 

The  best  hymns  of  Methodism,  however,  are  more  than  Wesleyan ; 
they  are  divine.  That  glorious  wave  of  spiritual  power  and  inspi- 
ration, sweeping  over  the  land,  caught  up  this  enthusiast,  this  poet- 
preacher,  into  the  third  heaven  of  song,  and  showed  him  things 
"Which  it  is  quite  lawful,  but  also  quite  impossible,  for  ordinary  men  to 
Titter.  His  verse  owed  nothing  to. that  heathen  myth,  the  "Muse  of 
21 
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poetry;"  and  every  thing  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  were  made  gloriously  real  to  his  soul,  and 
without  which  revelation  he  would  have  been  only  another  i-hyme- 
beater,  whose  pages  could  only  be  valued  by  the  pound.  Add  to  his- 
birthright,  and  his  heavenly  inspiration,  the  unequaled  opportunity  of 
making  the  songs  of  a  people  whose  language  is  full  of  music,  and. 
who  were,  and  are,  the  heartiest  singers  that  Christendom  ever  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  the  three  points  which  determine  the  circle  of 
Charles  "Wesley's  poetic  power  and  fame. 

There  are  evidences  that  John  "Wesley  might  have  been  the  greater- 
poet  of  the  two,  but  he  was  so  much  else  besides  that  this  one  among 
his  many  talents  is  often  overlooked.  "What  a  glorious  nature,  then, 
must  his  have  been,  in  which  there  was  room  enough  for  a  poet  larger- 
than  Charles  "Wesley,  without  in  anywise  crowding  his  other  capaci- 
ties, or  obscuring  the  view  that  history  gives  us  of  the  rest  of  that 
glorious  man ! 

"Wesley  and  the  Antislavery  Society. — In  the  year 
1780  a  young  gentleman,  only,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  brilliant 
talents  and  master  of  a  handsome  fortune,  made  his  appearance  in  the- 
British  House  of  Commons,  whose  name  was  destined  to  take  first. 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

From  a  boy  the  soul  of  WilUam  Wilberforce  was  moved  with 
hatred  and  horror  toward  the  traffic  in  human  ilesh,  which  in  many  of 
the  English  Colonies  was  a  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  British  ships,  defended  by  British  arguments, 
and  sustained  by  British  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Even 
George  "Whitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable- 
number  of  slaves,  whom  he  kept  to  work  his  Orphan  House  plantation 
in  Georgia :  and  so  firmly  was  this  iniquity  intrenched,  that  none  but 
an  enthusiast,  moved  by  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  is  an  inspira- 
tion from  God,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt  its  extirpation. 

In  ITST  the  London  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  was  foi-med.  Thirteen  years  before  this,  John  "Wesley  had 
published  his  "  Thoughts  upon  Slavery,"  at  which  time  "Wilberforce- 
was  a  youth  of  fifteen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  this  veteran  of  eighty-four  and  this 
young  champion  of  twenty-eight  uniting  their  forces  for  such  a  glorious- 
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fitruggle.  Wesley  was  not  able  to  give  his.  personal  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  new  society,  but  from  time  to  time  wrote  letters  which 
were  read  at  their  meetings,  giving  sagacious  counsel  and  pledging  all 
possible  assistance.  He  also  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Thoughts 
upon  Slaveiy,"  and  spread  it  broadcast  throughout  England  and 
Ireland.     Thus  began  the  struggle  which  was  kept  up  for  foi-ty-six 
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years,  and  which,  on  the  second  of  August,  1833,  terminated  in  the 
Act  of  Emancipation,  whereby  Great  Britain  wiped  out  that  blot  upon 
her  national  character,  at  a  cost  to  the  national  treasury  of  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  provided  for  the  liberation  of  all  the 
slaves  within  the  limits  of  her  realm. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  is  related  by  Mr.  Wesley.     It 
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occurred  during  his  antislavery  sermon  preached  at  Bristol  on  the  sixth 
of  March,  1788.  The  topic  of  the  discoui-se  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced, and  the  chapel  was  densely  crowded  both  with  rich  and  poor. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  discourse,"  says  Wesley,  "  while  there 
was  on  every  side  attention  still  as  night,  a  vehement  noise  arose,  none 
could  tell  why,  and  shot  like  lightning  through  the  congregation.  The 
terror  and  confusion  were  inexpressible.  You  might  have  imagined  it 
was  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  people  rushed  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  violence ;  the  benches  were  broken  in  pieces ;  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  congregation  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  same  panic. 
In  about  six  minutes  the  storm  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rose ; 
and,  all  being  calm,  I  went  on  without  the  least  interruption.  It  was 
the  strangest  incident  of  the  kind  I  ever  remembered  ;  and  I  beheve 
none  can  account  for  it,  without  supposing  some  preternatural  influ- 
ence. Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should  be  dehvered  up.  "We 
set  the  next  day  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would 
remember  those  poor  outcasts  of  men,"  [the  slaves,]  "  and  make  a  way 
for  them  to  escape,  and  break  their  chains  asimder." 

To  John  Wesley  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  was  a  verit- 
able person,  against  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  contend.  He  believed 
in  the  devil  and  hated  him,  just  as  truly  as  he  believed  in  the  Lord  and 
loved  him  ;  and  it  was  no  strain  upon  his  faith  to  believe  that  himself 
and  his  work  were  hated  and  opposed  by  the  one  and  loved  and 
assisted  by  the  other. 

Wesley  died  in  the  begiiming  of  this  great  antislavery  iiiovcment, 
but  his  name  will  stand  in  history  with  those  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  as  one  of  the  first  and  chief  promoters  of  that  deliverance 
to-  the  captives  which  is  the  greatest  honor  and  glory  ever  achieved 
by  the  British  nation. 

"Wesley's  liast  Visit  to  Ireland. — On  the  first  of  March, 
1789,  Mr.  Wesley  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Ireland. 

The  management  of  Methodism  in  that  island  had  largely  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  had  now  become  his  chief  assistant, 
and  who  for  many  years  in  succession  had  presided  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Irish  Conference ;  but  Wesley  was  stiU  held  to  be  their  father  in 
the  Gospel,  and  his  visit  on  this  occasion,  while  Dr.  Coke  was  absent 
in  America  on  his  episcopal  mission,  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing. 
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The  Irish  Conference  was  now  composed  of  sixty  preach- 
ers, of  whom,  at  the  session  of  1789,  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  present.  Wesley,  who  had  a  peculiar  love  for  Ireland,  sets  down 
in  his  Jonmal  this  complimentary  notice : — 

"  Friday,  July  3.  Our  little  Conference  began  in  Dublin  and  ended 
Tuesday,  1.  On  this  I  observe,  1.  I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
such  preachers  together  in  Ireland  before ;  all  of  them,  we  had  reason 
to  hope,  alive  to  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  service.  2.  I  never 
saw  such  a  number  of  preachers  before  so  unanimous  in  all  points,  par- 
ticularly as  to  leaving  the  Church,  which  none  of  them  had  the  least 
thoDght  of.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  this  year  so  large  an 
increase  of  the  Society." 

And  again  he  writes  :  "  I  have  found  such  a  body  of  members  as  I 
hardly  believed  could  have  been  found  together  in  Ireland — ^men  of  so 
exact  experience,  so  deep  piety,  and  so  strong  understanding.  I  am 
convinced  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  Conference 
except  it  be  in  number." 

Ireland  is  a  rainy  country.  Again  and  again  the  heavens  poured 
down  their  showers  upon  the  out-of-door  congregations  which  gathered 
to  hear  the  great  "Wesley ;  but  they  listened  almost  as  well  with  the 
water  running  down  their  backs  as  if  they  had  been  under  the  shelter 
of  a  cathedral  dome.  Sometimes  the  preacher  managed  to  find  a 
covered  spot,  but  if  none  were  convenient  he  too  stood  up  under  the 
outpouring,  and  preached  "  until  he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  praying  with 
a  fervent  heart,  the  while,  that  grace  might  descend  upon  his  hearers 
in  equally  copious  floods." 

From  Dublin  he  made  a  preaching  tour  through  the  Irish  prov- 
inces, in  which  tour  of  about  nine  weeks  he  preached  in  more  than  sixty 
difEerent  towns  and  villages,  sometimes  in  churches  and  chapels,  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  and  once  in  a  place  which  he  says  was  "  large 
but  not  elegant — a  cow-house."  He  gives  no  account  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Irish  Societies,  but  the  minutes  of  the  Bristol  Con- 
ference of  1T90  supply  the  following  figures : — 

Number  of  Circuits  in  Ireland 39 

"    Preachers 67 

"    Members 14,106* 

*  Smith's  "  History  of  Methodism,"  vol.  i,  p.  603. 
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An  interesting  item  of  business  at  tins  last  Irisli  Conference  was 
Wesley's  appointment  of  "  Adam  Clarke  and  his  wife  to  the  charge 
of  the  Dublin  Circuit,"  in  which  some  serious  difficulties  had  arisen. 
In  a  letter  to  the  future  king  of  commentators,  who  was  then  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  on  account  of  feeble  health,  after  referring  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Dublin  Society  he  says : — 

"  But  who  is  able  to  watch  over  them  that  they  may  not  be  moved 
from  their  steadfastness?  I  know  none  more  proper  than  Adam 
Clarke  and  his  wife ;  and  indeed  it  may  seem  hard  for  them  to  come 
into  a  strange  land  again.  Well,  you  may  come  to  me  at  Leeds  at  the 
latter  end  of  next  month,  and  if  you  can  show  me  any  more  proper 
I  will  send  them  in  your  stead." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  Wesley  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Ireland. 
Multitudes  followed  him  to  the  ship,  and  before  going  on  board  he 
gave  out  a  hymn  which  the  people  sang  as  well  as  they  could  with 
their  hearts  in  their  throats.  After  the  singing  the  grand  old  patriarch 
dropped  upon  his  knees  on  the  wharf  and  commended  them  all  to 
God.  Then  there  were  hand-shakings,  and  blessings,  and  loving  fare- 
wells ;  many  weeping,  and  some  falling  on  the  old  man's  neck  and  kiss- 
ing him.  Now  he  steps  on  deck ;  the  lines  are  cast  ofE ;  the  vessel 
catches  the  breath  of  heaven  vsdth  its  white  wings,  and  the  last  the 
warm-hearted  Irish  Methodists  ever  see  of  their  beloved  bishop  he  is 
standing  upon  the  deck,  his  white  locks  shining,  his  face  fuU  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  and  his  hand  outstretched  toward  them  in  a  parting  bene- 
diction. 

'Wesley's  I^ast  Circuit.— Early  in  the  year  1T90  Mr.  Wesley, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  set  out  to  make  his  great 
northern  circuit.  This  tour  was  Wesley's  annual  visitation  of  the 
Societies  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  and  of  the  few  that  had 
maintained  a  foothold  in  Scotland.  On  this  last  occasion  it  occupied 
him  five  months.  Think  of  a  man  eighty-seven  years  old,  before  the 
age  of  railways,  traveling  a  five  months'  circuit  through  regions  where 
the  roads  were  often  next  to  impassable,  carrying  with  him  "  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches,"  preaching  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  a  week,  and 
riding  in  his  carriage  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day !  But  the  grand  old 
hero  fairly  reveled  in  it.  He  gloried  in  being  able  to  endure  so  much 
hardness  a,s  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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He  also  kept  up  his  field  preaching :  sometimes,  even  in  wintry 
weather,  and  with  the  cold  winds  cutting  his  face  and  trying  to  shake 
Ms  old  bones,  the  voice  of  the  venerable  man  woxdd  rise  in  all  the 
■clearness  and  fullness  of  his  earlier  years,  as,  with  the  sky  for  a 
sounding-board  and  the  round  earth  for  a  pulpit,  he  preached  to 
i;he  multitudes  which  crowded  about  him,  to  whom  his  presence  was 
a,lmost  like  that  of  a  saint  come  back  from  glory,  and  whose  words 
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"were  all  the  more  precious  because  it  was  evident  that  the  man  was 
ripe  for  heaven,  and  they  would  doubtless  see  his  face  no  more. 

In  the  church-yard  of  the  little  town  of  "Winchelsea  stands  an  old 
ash-tree,  which  is  known  in  the  town  and  for  many  miles  about  by  the 
name  of  ""Wesley's  tree,"  from  the  circumstance  that  beneath  its 
shade  that  venerable  man  on  this  great  circuit  preached  the  last  ser- 
mon that  he  ever  delivered  in  the  open  air. 
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It  was  no  Tiimsual  thing  for  him  when  on  these  episcopal  tours  of 
visitation  to  take  his  breakfast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
enter  his  carriage  at  four.  He  would  say  to  his  coachman,  "  Have  the 
carriage  at  the  door  at  four  o'clock ;  I  do  not  mean  a  quarter  or  five 
minutes  past,  but  four,"  and  the  coachman  knew  very  well  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  a  minute  late.  During  this  last  pastoral 
visitation  of  his  Societies  Wesley  preached  eighty  sermons  in  eight 
weeks,  besides  frequently  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which 
he  sometimes  administered  to  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
communicants. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  cool  courage  and  determination  of  Wesley  in 
his  old  age  the  following  account  of  his  ride  through  the  sea  over  the . 
Cornwall  sands  between  the  towns  of  Haylfe-^and  St.  Ives  is  given  by 
his  coachman  on  that  occasion. 

"  I  first  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach  in  the  street,  near  our  market- 
house,"  says  he,  "  when  I  was  hostler  at  the  London  Inn.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley came  there  one  day  in  a  carriage  driven  by  his  own  serv- 
ant, who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  roads  further  westward,  he 
engaged  me  to  drive  him  to  St.  Ives.  We  set  out,  and  on  our  arrival 
at  Hayle  we  found  the  sands  between  that  and.  St.  Ives,  over  which  we 
had  to  pass,  overflowed  by  the  rising  tide. 

"  On  reaching  the  water's  edge  I  hesitated  to  proceed,  and  advised  ■ 
him  of  the  danger  of  crossing ;  and  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  seeing  us  stop- 
ping, came  up  and  endeavored  to  persuade  us  from  an  undertaking  so 
full  of  peril,  but  without  effect,  for  Mr.  Wesley  had  resolved  to' go  on; 
he  said  he  had  to  preach  at  St.  Ives  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  he  must 
fulfill  his  appointment.  Looking  out  of  the  carriage  window  he  called 
out: — 

" '  Take  the  sea !  take  the  sea ! ' 

"  I  dashed  into  the  waves.  The  horses  were  soon  swimming,  and 
the  carriage  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  tide.  I  struggled  hard  to 
maintain  my  seat  in  the  saddle,  while  the  poor  horses  were  snort- 
ing and  rearing  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  I  expected  every  moment 
to  be  swept  into  eternity,  and  the  only  hope  I  had  was  on  account 
of  driving  so  holy  a  man.  At  that  awful  moment  I  heard  Mr. 
Wesley's  voice.  With  difficulty  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  carriage, 
and  saw  his  white  locks  dripping  with  water,  which  ran  down  his  face. 
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He  wa's  looking  calmly  upon  the  waters,  imdisturbed  by  liis  periloiik- 
situation.     He  hailed  me  in  a  loud  voice,  and  said : 

"  '  What  is  thy  name,  driver  'i '  ' 

"  I  answered,  '  Peter,  sir.' 

"  He  said,  'Peter,  fear  not;  thou  shalt  not  sink.' 

"That  gave  me  new  courage.  I  again  urged  on  the  flagging 
horses,  and,  plunging  and  wallowing  through  the  waves,  at  last  we 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety." 

Visiting  the  Classes.— In  his  Journal  of  his  last  grand  epis- 


A  BEAVB  EIDE, 

copal  tour  Wesley  speaks  of  "the  unpleasing  work  of  visiting  the 
classes,"  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  Society  had  increased 
to  about  eleven  hundred  members,  of  whom,  after  due  examination,  he 
"felt  obliged  to  exclude  about  one  hundred." 

As  the  chief  aathority  among  the  "people  called  Methodists," 
Wesley  held  himself  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  his  Societies.     All  that  was  required  of  any  one  on  being 
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admitted  to  this  fraternity  was  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  obedience  to  the  '  general  rules,' "  hence  it  frequently  be- 
came necessary  to  correct  the  rolls  and  to  cut  off  therefrom  the  names 
of  those  who  had  fallen  away  from  Methodism ;  though  tliat  did  not 
always  imply  falling  from  grace,  since  many  persons  joined  the  Soci- 
eties M'ho  did  not  profess  to  have  anj'  gi'acc,  but  sought  to  obtain  it  in 
this  particular  maimer. 

"Wesley's  method  was  to  meet  the  classes,  and  by  personal  inquiry 
"find  out  how  the  souls  of  his  people  prospered  ;  a  work  which  of  all 
-others  he  mgst  heartily  dishked ;  but  he  would  not  neglect  it,  especially 
because  there  were  increasing  signs  of  aversion  to  it  on  the  part  of 
fiome  of  his  preachers.  He  must  needs  hold  a  personal  examina^ 
tion  of  the  minds  and  consciences  of  twenty-five  hundred  sinners  in  all 
stages  of  penitence  and  salvation ;  some  ignorant  and  needing  instruc- 
tion, some  stupid  and  unable  to  receive  it,  some  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it,  some  full  of  foolish  fancies  to  be  despoiled,  some 
full  of  doubts  to  be  cleared  away,  some  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted, 
-others  in  rebellion  to  be  expelled ;  with  as  many  shades  and  variations 
of  these  general  conditions  as  there  were  individuals  in  the  Society — 
such  was  the  task  which  the  Bishop  of  the  Methodists  speaks  of  as 
"  the  unpleasing  work  of  visiting  the  classes." 

"Wesley's  Last  Couference.. — The  forty-seventh  Methodist 
Oonference  was  opened  at  Bristol  on  the  27th  of  July,  1790.  The 
unpleasing  work  of  visiting  and  sifting  the  classes  was  not  neglected, 
and  after  that  process  the  Bristol  Society  numbered  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four.  The  statistics  of  the  body  of  Methodists,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  reported  at  this  Conference  were  something  amaz- 
ing. Up  to  the  year  1Y80  the  movement  had  been  a  glorious  success, 
but  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years  of  "Wesley's  life  was  more 
than  double  the  united  results  of  the  forty  years  preceding. 

Statistics— 1780  to  1790.— In  the  year  1Y80  there  were  64 
circuits  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1790  there  were  115.  Then  there 
were  171  itinerant  preachers  employed ;  how  there  were  294.  Then 
there  were  43,380  members  of  the  Society ;  now  there  were  71,568. 
Then  there  were  no  missionary  stations ;  now.  19  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis, 
Toi'tola,  Jamaica,  JSTova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  in  which  was  an 
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aggregate  membership  of  5,350  persons — 800  in  Kova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland, and  4,550  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1780  there  were  in 
America  twenty  circuits,  42  itinerant  preachers,  and  8,504  members  of 
Society.  In  1Y90  there  were  114  circuits,  228  itinerant  preachers, 
and  57,631  members  of  Society. 

These  statistics,  put  in  another  form,  will  stand  thus : — * 


Methodist   Circuits 
throughout  the  world. 

Methodist  Itinerant 
Preachers. 

Methodist  Members. 

1790 
1780 

240 

84 

541 
213 

134,549 
52,334 

Incbease 
in  10  years. 

156 

328 

82,215 

Plain  "Words  to  Rich  Methodists. — The  members  of 
the  first  United  Societies,  however  much  they  may  have  been  exercised 
with  the  cares  of  the  world,  were  not  many  of  them  perplexed  with 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches ;  but  in  his  last  days  Wesley  observed,  with 
indignation  as  well  as  alarm,  that  the  gifts  of  the  people  for  the  cause  of 
God  did  not  increase  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  and  his  exhortations  to  the  rich  Methodists  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  are  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance.  He 
preached  two  notable  sermons  -during  this  year ;  one  entitled,  "  Why 
has  Christianity  done  so  Little  Good  in  the  World  ? "  text,  Jeremiah 
viii,  22 :  the  other,  "  The  Eich  Fool,"  from  the  words,  "  If  riches  in- 
•crease,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  Psahn  Ixii,  10.  The  following 
selections  wiU  show  the  faithfulness  of  his  dealing  upon  this 
subject : — 

"Let  us  descend  to  particulars;  and  see  that  each  of  you  deals 
faithfully  with  his  own  soul.  Do  you  not  eat  more  plentifully  or  more 
■delicately  than  you  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  ?  Do  not  you  use 
more  drmk,  or  drink  of  a  more  costUf  kind,  than  you  did  then  ?  Do 
you  sleep  on  as  hard  a  bed  as  you  did  once,  suppose  your  health  will 
bear  it?  Do  you  fast  as  often  now  you  are  rich,  as  you  did  when  you 
were  poor  ?  Ought  you  not  in  all  reason  to  do  this  rather  more  often 
than  more  seldom  ?  I  am  afraid  your  own  heart  condemns  you.  You 
are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 

*  Ttkrman's  "  Life  of  Wesley." 
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"  Do  not  some  of  you  seek  no  small  part  of  happiness  in  that  trifle 
of  trifles,  dress  ?  Do  not  you  bestow  more  money,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  more  time  and  pains  upon  it,  than  you  did  once  ?  I  doubt  this 
is  not  done  to  please  God.  Then  it  pleases  the  devil.  If  you  laid 
aside  your  needless  ornaments  some  years  since,  ruffles,  necklaces, 
spider  caps,  ugly,  unbecoming  bonnets,  costly  linen,  expensive  laces, 
have  you  not,  in  defiance  of  religion  and  reason,  taken  to  them  again  ? 

"  Permit  me  to  come  a  little  closer  still ;  perhaps  I  may  not  trouble 
you  any  more  on  this  head.  I  am  pained  for  you  that  are  rioh  im,  this 
world.  Do  you  give  all  you  can?  You  who  receive  £500  a  year, 
and  spend  only  £200,  do  you  give  £300  back  to  God  ?  If  not,  you 
certainly  rob  God  of  that  £300. 

" '  Nay,  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  m/i/  own  f ' 

"  Hero  lies  the  ground  of  your  mistake.  It  is  not  your  own.  It 
cannot  be,  unless  you  are  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  '  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children.' 

"  Certainly.  But  how  ?  By  making  them  rich  ?  When  you  wiU 
probably  make  them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already. 
Leave  them  enough  to  live  on,  not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by 
honest  industry." 

On  the  delicate  question  of  marriage  with  unbelievers,  he  gives- 
faithful  warning  thus : — 

"  How  great  is  the  darkness  of  that  execrable  wretch  (I  can  give 
him  no  better  title,  be  he  rich  or  poor)  who  will  sell  his  own  child  to- 
the  devil ;  who  will  barter  her  own  eternal  happiness  for  any  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  silver !  What  a  monster  would  any  man  be  accounted 
who  devoured  the  flesh  of  his  own  offspring  1  And  is  he  not  as  great 
a  monster,  who,  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  gives  her  to  be  devoured  by 
that  roaring  lion,  as  he  certainly  does  (so  far  as  is  in  his  power)  who- 
marries  her  to  an  ungodly  man. 
" '  But  he  is  rich ;  he  has  £10,000 ! ' 

"  What  if  it  were  £100,000  ?  The  more  the  worse ;  the  less  proba- 
bility wiU  she  have  of  escaping  the  damnation  of  hell.  With  what 
face  wilt  thou  look  upon  her,  when  she  tells  thee .  in  the  realms 
below,  'Thou  hast  plunged  me  into  this  place  of  torment!  Hadst 
thou  given  me  to  a  good  man,  however  poor,  I  might  now  have: 
been  in  Abraham's  bosom  ! ' 
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"  Are  any  of  you  that  are  called  Methodists  seeking  to  marry  your 
children  well,  (as  the  cant  phrase  is,)  that  is,  to  sell  them  to  some  pur- 
chaser that  has  much  money  but  little  or  no  religion  ?  Have  you  prof- 
ited no  more  by  all  ye  have  heard  ?  Man,  woman,  think  what  you  are 
about !  Dare  you  also  sell  your  child  to  the  devil  ?  You  undoubtedly 
do  this  (as  far  as  in  you  hes)  when  you  marry  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  a 
child  of  the  devil,  though  it  be  one  that  wallows  in  gold  or  silver.  O 
take  warning  in  time !  Beware  of  the  gilded  bait !  Death  and  hell 
are  hid  beneath.  Prefer  grace  before  gold  and  precious  stones ;  glory 
in  heaven  to  riches  on  earth !  If  you  do  not,  you  are  worse  than  the 
very  Canaanites.  They  only  made  their  children  j)ass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch ;  you  make  yours  pass  into  the  fi/re  that  never  shall  be 
quenched,  and  to  stay  vn,  it  forever." 

"  Of  the  three  rules  which  are  laid  down  on  this  head  ia  the  ser- 
mon on  '  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,'  you  may  find  many  that 
observe  the  first  rule,  namely,  Qcmi  all  you  can.  You  may  find  a  few 
that  observe  the  second.  Save  all  you  own.  But  how  many  have  you 
found  that  observe  the  third  rule,  Oi/ne  all  you  cam,?  Have  you 
reason  to  beheve  that  five  hundred  of  these  are  to  be  found  among 
fifty  thousand  Methodists  f  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  plaia  than 
that  all  who  observe  the  two  first  rules,  without  the  third,  wiU  be 
twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  ever  they  were  before. 

"  0  that  God  would  enable  me  once  more,  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  those  who  goArh 
and  same  all  they  can,  but  do  not  gime  aU  they  can !  Ye  are  the  men, 
some  of  the  chief  men,  who  continually  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  a  great  measure  stop  his  gracious  influence  from  descending 
on  our  assemblies.  Many  of  your  brethren,  beloved  of  God,  have  not 
food  to  eat ;  they  have  not  raiment  to  put  on ;  they  have  not  a  place 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  And  why  are  they  thus  distressed  ?  Because 
you  impiously,  unjustly,  and  cruelly  detain  from  them  what  your  Master 
and  theirs  lodges  in  your  hands  on  purpose  to  supply  their  wants.  In 
the  name  of  God,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Do  you  neither  fear  God,  nor 
regard  man  ?  "Why  do  you  not  deal  your  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
cover  the  naked  with  a  garment  ?  Have  you  not  laid  out  in  your  own 
costly  apparel  what  would  have  answered  both  these  intentions  ?  This 
idle  expense  has  no  approbation,  either  from  God  or  your  own  con- 
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science.  But  you  say,  '  You  can  afford  it ! '  Can  any  steward  afford 
to  be  an  arrant  knave  ?  to  waste  his  lord's  goods  ?  Can  any  servant 
afford  to  lay  out  his  master's  money  any  otherwise  than  liis  master 
appoints  him  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  whoever  does  this  ought  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  a  Christian  society. 

"  The  Methodists  grow  more  and  more  self-indulgent  because  they 
grow  rich.  Although  many  of  them  are  still  deplorably  poor,  (Tell  if 
not  in  Oath :  pvMish  it  not  m  the  streets  of  Ashelon  /)  yet  many- 
others,  in  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  are  twenty,  thirty,, 
yea,  a  hundred  times  richer  than  they  were  when  they  first  entered, 
the  Society.  And  it  is  an  observation  which  admits  of  few  exceptions,, 
that  nine  in  ten  of  these  decreased  in  grace  in  the  same  proportion  as- 
they  increased  in  wealth.  Indeed,  according  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  riches,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  otherwise." 

The  I'ight  to  exercise  this  boldness  was  earned  by  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice.  "Wesley  was  faithful  both  in  little  and  in  much.  He  could 
challenge  his  people  to  imitate  himself,  with  the  mournful  assurance- 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  never  do  it.  Dr.  "Whitehead,  one  of 
liis  biographers,  says,  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  it  was  supposed, 
that  "Wesley  gave  away  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ;. 
a  statement  confirmed  by  Mr.  Moore,  another  biogi-apher,  who  says  i 
"Mr.  "Wesley's  accounts  lie  before  me.  His  expenses  were  kept  with 
great  exactness;  every  penny  is  recorded,  and  I  presume  that  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  might  be  increased  several  thousand  more." 
"Wesley's  last  entry  in  his  account  book  is  as  follows  : — 

"N.  B.  For  upward  of  sixty  years  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly^ 
and  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  saved  all  I  can,  and  giA}en  all  I  can,  that  is,  all  I  have. 
"July  16,  1790.  ■  John  "Wesley." 

How  many  other  life-time  accounts  would  furnish  such  a  trial, 
balance  ? 

During  some  portions  of  his  life  his  income  from  his  pubhshing 
house  was  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  poimds  a  year,  besides- 
which,  large  suurs  of  money  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  charitable- 
distribution.  But  none  of  this  did  Mr.  Wesley  consider  as  his  own ;. 
he  was  merely  the  Lord's  steward  in  this  matter,  and  he  received  his- 
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yearly  allowance  of  thirty  pounds  from  the  hands  of  the  .treasurer  of 
his  publishing  house  as  if  he  had  been  any  other  itinerant  preacher  or 
a  teacher  in  the  Kingswood  or  I^ewcastle  schools,  and  he  declared  that, 
ia  spite  of  his  great  income,  lie  never  in  all  his  life  had  at  one  time 
one  hundred  pounds  that  he  could  call  his  own. 

"  Poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing 
aL  things ! " 

Death  of  John  "Wesley. — About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  "Wednesday,  March  2,  1791,  after  a  brief  season  of  prostration,  but 
without  any  disease  or  pain,  in  the  full  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  faith  he  had  preached  so  long  and  so  well, 
John  Wesley  passed  from  the  world  of  the  dying  to  the  world  of  the- 
hving. 

It  was  his  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  cease  at  once  to  "  work  and 
Hve,"  and  there  were,  indeed,  only  nine  days  from  the  date  of  his 
last  sermon  at  the  house  of  a  friend  near  London  to  the  time  when  he 
departed  for  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
On  the  day  after  this  last  discourse  (February  24)  he  wrote  his  last 
letter,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  to  his  young  friend 
Wilberforce,  cheering  him  on  in  his  struggle  against  slavery. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  residence  in  City  Road,  London, 
and  on  reaching  home  he  went  immediately  to  his  room,  and  desired 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  time  appointed 
he  was  found  to  be  ill,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  "Whitehead,  was  sum- 
moned at  once. 

"They  are  more  afraid  than  hurt,"  said  he  to  the  doctor,  on  his 
arrival. 

But  presently  he  fell  into  a  drowsy  condition,  in  which  he>passed 
the  next  thirty-six  hours.  On  Sunday  morning,  February  2Yth,  he 
seemed  to  be  rallying  again,  got  up  and  sat  in  his  chair,  looking  cheer- 
ful, repeated  portions  of  hymns,  and  joined  in  conversation;  but 
soon  he  began  to  wander  in  his  mind,  and  imagined  himself  to  be 
meeting  the  classes  or  preaching.  His  friends  now  became  alarmed,, 
and,  being  utterly  without  hope  except  from  on  high,  notes  were 
hastily  dispatched  to  the  preachers  by  his  faithful  friend  and  traveling:- 
companion,  Joseph  Bradford,  in  these  words : — 

"  Mr.  Wesley  is  very  ill.    Pray  !    Pray !    Pray ! " 
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On  Tue^ay,  March  1,  after  a  restless  night,  being  asked  if  he 
sufEered  pain,  he  answered  "  No,"  and  then  began  singing : — 

"  All  glory  to  God  in  the  sky, 

And  peace  upon  earth  be  restored  1 
O  Jesus,  exalted  on  high. 

Appear  our  omnipotent  Lord. 
Who,  meanly  in  Bethlehem  born, 

Didst  stoop  to  redeem  a  lost  race, 
Once  more  to  thy  people  return. 

And  reign  in  thy  kingdom  of  grace." 

After  some  time  he  said,  "  I  will  get  up,"  and,  while  his  friends 
were  arranging  his  clothes,  he  began  again  to  sing : — 

"  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers ; 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last. 

Or  immortality  endures. " 

Being  exceedingly  weak,  he  was  presently  carried  back  to  his  bed, 
and  after  arranging  some  trifling  matters,  and  giving  a  few  brief  direo- 
tions  abdnt  his  burial,  which  he  desired  to  be  conducted  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  he  called  out  "  Pray  and  praise ;"  and  while  his  friends 
fell;  upon  theii'  knees  he  fervently  responded  to  the  prayei's  they 
offered,  especially  to  that  of  his  friend  John  Broadbent,  who  desired 
that  God  would  still  bless  the  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
Wesley  had  been  the  means  of  establishing.  ; 

On  rising  from  prayer  his  friends  drew  near  to  his  bed,  and  with 
the  utmost  calmness  he  saluted  each  one  present,  shook  hands,  and 
said,  "  Farewell,  fai'ewell ! "  Some  time  after  this  he  tried  again  to 
speak,  but  his  words  were  too  feeble  to  be  understood.  Observing  the 
anxiety  on  the  faces  of  his  friends  at  being  unable  to  xmderstand  him, 
the  dying  man  summoned  aU  his  Temaining  strength,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  Then, 
after  a  short  space,  lifting  his  hand,  he  emphatically  repeated,  "  ITu 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  2  the  supreme 
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moment  arrived.  Several  of  his  relatives  and -members  of  his  house- 
hold knelt  around  his  bed  in  prayer,  and  on  rising  from  their  knees^ 
and  seeing  that  Wesley  was  about  to  depart,  Bradford  solemnly- 
repeated  these  words : — 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors,  and  this  heir  of  glory,  shall  come  in ;"  and  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  withou+  a  sign  or  a  groan,  this  great  man,  fuU  of  years  and 
honors,  passed  away,  doubtless  to  hear  the  words  from  the  lips  of  his- 
Lord,  which,  according  to  human  judgment,  might  be  better  spoken 
to  him  than  to  almost  any  other  man :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  funeral  was  celebrated  at  City  Eoad  Chapel,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  were  two  good  reasons- 
for  the  choice  of  this  unusual  hour :  first,  it  was  Wesley's  favorite- 
time  for  preaching;  and  second,  at  a  later  mr  of  the  day  the  attend- 
ant crowds  would  have  been  overwhelming  aud  dangerous. 

The  beautiful  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read 
by  t^ie  Ecv.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  served  him  as  a  faithful  son  in 
the  ministry  for  tliirty  years,  and  who  now  lies  close  by  his  side. 

When  the  minister  came  to  that  part  of  the  service  "  Forasmuch 
as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himseK  the  soul  of  our 
dear  brother,"  instead  of  "  brother "  he  used  "  father,"  with  an 
emphasis  so  suggestive,  and  a  voice  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  that 
the  whole  assembly  broke  out  in  uncontrollable  sobs  and  tears. 

A  simple  monument  marks  his  grave  in  City  Road  Cemetery,  iii 
which  it  was  his  desire  that  his  dust  might  repose  among  the  graves  of 
his  people.  This  burial-ground  has  now  been  closed.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  held  as  a  sacred  and  honorable  spot,  in  which  only  the  chief 
men  of  "  the  people  called  Methodists "  could  hope  to  find  a  resting 
place  by  the  side  of  their  great  leader,  and  after  the  burial  there  of 
that  honored  father  in  Israel,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  number  of 
this  elect  was  declared  complete,  aiid  the  place  was  once  for  all  given 
over  to  memory  and  to  history. 

Wesley's  Will, — ^A  short  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Wesley- 
executed  a  deed  in  which  he  gave  his  public  interests  over  into  the- 
hands  of  trustees,  chief  of  whom  was  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  to  be  by  thent 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Connection. 
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His  manuscripts  lie  gave  to  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  Dr.  "Wliiteliead, 
and.  Henry  Moore,  "  to  be  burned  or  publisbed  as  tbey  see  good."  He 
also  directed  the  sum  of  six  pounds  to  be  given  to  six  poor  men  wlio 
migbt  carry  bis  body  to  the  grave,  particularly  desiring  that  there 
should  be  no  pomp  or  show  on  this  occasion,  and  solemnly  adjuring  his 
executors  in  the  name  of  God  to  see  this  desire  carried  out ;  and,  finally, 
he  directed  that  six  months  after  his  death  eight  volumes  of  sermons  ' 
from  his  publishing  house  should  be  given  to  each  of  his  traveling 
freaehers  who  should  then  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Connection. 
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monament  to  John  and  €harles  "Wesley  in  liVest- 
minster  Abbey. — "  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  Wesley  was 
shut  out  of  every  Church  in  England ;  now  marble  niedallion  profiles 
of  himself  and  his  brother,  accompanied  with  suitable  inscriptions,  are 
deemed  deserving  of  a  niche  in  England's  grandest  cathedral.  The 
man  who  a  century  since  was  the  best  abused  man  in  the  British  isles, 
is  now  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  with  affectionate  respect."  * 

It  is  but  just  and  consistent  that  some  menlorial  of  that  royal  man 
should  be  set  up  among  the  tombs  of  England's  princes,  bishops, 
heroes,  and  statesmen.  Other  men  have  been  kings  by  the  accident  of 
birth  of  royal  blood :  John  "Wesley  reigned  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
anointing.  Other  bishops  have  worn  the  miter  and  carried  the  keys 
through  the  devious  workings  of  State-church  preferment :  John 
Wesley  was  a  bishop  by  the  grace  of  God.  Other  heroes  have  earned 
their  honors  by  ravaging  sea  and  land  to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy :  Wes- 
ley, with  equal  courage  and  equal  skill,  achieved  his  fame  not  by  killing 
but  by  saving  men. 

Statesmanship,  too,  is  honored  in  this  memorial  in  Westminster. 
Macaulay,  in  his  estimate  of  John  Wesley,  says,  "His  genius  for 
government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Eichelieu ; "  and  Southey,  in 
a  letter  to  Wilberf  orce,  writes,  "  I  consider  Wesley  as  the  most  influen- 
tial mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  who  wiU  have  produced  the 
greatest  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums,  hence,  if  the  present 
race  of  men  should  continue  so  long." 

And  if  poets  are  honored  in  this  splendid  mausoleum,  who  more 
deserves  a  place  therein  than  Charles  Wesley  ?  His  songs  have  helped 
more  souls  to  happiness  and  holiness  and  heaven  than  those  of  any 
other  bard  since  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  like  those  sacred 
chants  which  echo  through  the  ages,  the  hymns  of  Wesley  with 
»  Tterman's  ,"  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley." 
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each  succeeding  generation  are  borne  on  a  higlier,  grander,  sweeter  tide 
of  harmony;  giving  still  tlie  best  expression  to  the  prayers  or  joys 
of  human  souls  in  every  time  of  trial  or  triimiph,  from  the  sorrow  of 
the  broken-hearted  penitent  at  the  "  mourner's  bench  "  to  the  notes  ol 
victory  with  which  the  dying  saint  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
glory  that  awaits  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

Dean  Stanley  on  John  Wesley. — On  the  evening  of 

November  1,  1878, 
the  Methodists  of  the 
city  of  New  York 
gave  a  reception  to 
Dean  Stanley,  then 
on  his  first  visit  to 
this  country;  which 
was  "undei'stood  to  be 
a  public  and  ofiicial 
^g:  recognition,  by  the 
Methodists  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  Christian 
and  Catholic  courtesy 
of  the  distinguished 
guest  of  the  occasion, 
who,  as  custodian  of 
Westminster  Abbey, 
had  given  permission  to  erect  therein  a  monument  to  the  two  "Wesleys. 
On  that  memorable  occasion,  in  responding  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
Dean  Stanley  gave  this  account  of  the  inception  of  the  plan,  which  was 
first  proposed  to  him  by  the  Kev.  Drs.  Jobson  and  Kigg,  of  the  British 
"Wesleyan  Conference : — 

'  It  was  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  that  the  then  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  *  asked,  with  that  courtesy  and  modesty  which 
is  characteristic  of  him,  that  I  would  allow  '  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poet's  Corner,  to  Charles  Wesley,  as 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  our  English  Israel.' 

"  I  ventured  to  answer,  '  If  we  are  to  have  a  monument  to  Charles 
why  not  to  John  ? '     To  John  Wesley,  accordingly,  together  with  his 
•  EeT.  Frederick  JobsoBi,  D.D. 
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brother  Charles — ^not  as  excluding  Charles,  but  as  the  greater  gemus, 
as  the  greater  spirit  of  the  two — ^that  monument  has  been  erected. 
-John  Wesley's  monument,  with  the  likeness  also  of  his  brother  Charles, 
ias  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  a  monument  which 
was  erected  iu  the  last  century — and  I  mention  it  only  as  showing  that 
in  welcoming  this  recognition  of  your  illustrious  founder  I  have  been 
•but  following  the  precedents  already  established  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  the  Church  of  England — the  monument  to  John  Wesley 
"was  erected  side  by  side  with  the  monument  which  in  the  last  century 
"Was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Congregational  divine  and 
poet,  Isaac  Watts.  It  has  been  said  in  the  address,  and  I  think  it  has 
Tseen  said  also  by  the  other  speakers,  that  we  are  assembled  here  in  a 
"building  consecrated  to  the  Methodist  worship — consecrated  to  the 
"worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  set  on  foot  in  this  country  by  John 
Wesley.  It  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to  myself  when,  on  visiting 
in  London  the  City  Eoad  Chapel,  in  which  John  Wesley  ministered, 
-^nd  in  the  cemetery  adjoining,  in  which  he  is  buried,  I  asked  an  old 
man  who  showed  me  the  cemetery — I  asked  him  perhaps  inadvertently, 
^nd  as  an  English  Churchman  might  naturally  ask — 

" '  By  whom  was  this  cemetery  consecrated  ? ' 

"  And  he  answered,  '  It  was  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  that  holy 
man,  that  holy  servant  of  God,  John  Wesley.' 

"  In  the  spirit  of  that  remark  I  return  to  the  point  to  wliich  I  have 
ventured  to  address  my  remarks,  and  that  is.  The  claims  which  the 
-character  and  career  of  John  Wesley  have,  not  only  upon  your  venera- 
tion, but  upon  the  veneration  of  English  Christendom. 

"  And,  first  of  all,  may  I  venture  to  say  that  in  claiming  him  as  your 
founder  you  enjoy  a  peculiar  privilege  among  the  various  communions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  broken  off,  or  at  least  varied,  from  the 
-communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  founder  of  the  English 
Baptists  is  comparatively  unknown ;  the  founder  of  the  English  Con- 
^egationalists  (and  I  say  it  with  no  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  com- 
paratively unknown ;  the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism  (and  I  say 
it  also  without  a  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  comparatively  obscure ; 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  George  Fox,  has  been  super- 
ceded in  celebrity  by  William  Penn,  and  by  other  illustrious  Friends 
who  have  risen  in  that  Society  since  his  departure ;  but  it  is  no  disre- 
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spect  to  the  great  Society  of  Methodists,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  emi- 
nent and  revered  persons  who  sit  around  me,  to  say,  that  no  one  has 
risen  in  the  Methodist  Society  equal  to  their  founder,  John  "Wesley. 
It  is  this  which  makes  his  character  and  which  makes  his  fortunes  so 
prof  oxindly  interesting  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

"Again,  there  is  this  very  interesting  peculiarity  of  John  "Wesley — 
interesting  not  only  to  "Wesleyans,  but  to  the  members  of  every  com- 
munion throughout  the  world — he  showed  how  it  was  possible  tO' 
make  a  very  wide  divergence  from  the  Communion  to  which  he 
belonged  without  parting  from  it.  '  I  will  vary,'  he  used  to  say,  '  from 
the  Church  of  England,  but  1  will  never  leave  it.'  And  this  assurance- 
of  his  determination  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  aU  obstacles,  he  persevered  in  to  the  end.  I  wiU 
not  now — ^it  would  be  most  unfitting  and  unbecoming  ia  me — cast  any 
censure  on  the  course  which  this  great  Society,  especially  in  America, 
has  taken  since  his  death.  Circumstances  change.  Opportunities  are- 
altered.  Things  which  might  have  been  possible  in  his  life-time  may 
have  become  impossible  since ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  relations  which 
he  himself  maintained  toward  the  Church  of  England  are  encourage- 
ments to  every  one,  in  whatever  Communion,  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
best  of  that  Communion  so  long  as  they  can  possibly  remain  -within  it. 

"And  of  these  relations,  which  he  encouraged  his  followers  to 
maintain,  of  friendliness  and  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
1  need  not  repeat  his  oft-reiterated  phrase.  These  expressions,  these 
entreaties  which  he  urged  upon  his  followers  not  to  part  from  the 
mother  Church,  are  not  the  less  interesting  nor  the  less  applicable 
because,  as  I  have  said,  circumstances  both  in  England  and  in  America 
have  in  some  degree  parted  us  asunder.  There  are  those  in  our  own- 
country — there  are  possibly  those  in  America — who  think  that  the 
"Wesleyans,  the  Methodists,  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  links  of.  union 
between  the  mother  Church  of  England  and  those  who  are  more  or 
less  estranged  from  it.  On  this  I  pronounce  no  opinion.  I  know  that 
separations  once  made  are  very  diiEcult  to  be  reconciled.  Like  the 
two  friends  described  by  the  English  poet : — 

"  '  They  stand  aloof,  tlie  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  have  been  rent  asunder,' 
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"  But  still  we  may  always  trust  that  something  of  the  old  feeling 
will  remain.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  very  occasion  shows 
that  there  is  something  in  the  hearts  of  Methodists  which  responds  to 
the  feeling  which  the  mother  Church  still  entertains  toward  them. 

"  I  always  feel  that  some  injustice  has  been  done,  in  common  par- 
lance, both  in  our  Church  and  in  the  outlying  Communions ;  that  some 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  bishops  and  the  authorities  of  our 
Church  at  the  tim;e  of  John  Wesley's  career.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
often  said,  from  the  action  of  the  English  bishops  that  John  Wesley 
or  Ms  followers  were  thrown  into  a,  state  of  estrangement.  N"othing 
could  have  been  more  friendly,  more  kindly,  and  more  generous,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  conduct  of  su<i!h  prelates  as  Archbishop  Potter,  as 
Bishop  Lowth,  as  Bishop  Benson  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
friendly  than  the  conduct  of  our  King,  George  II.,  or  of  the  judges  of 
England,  toward  John  Wesley  and  his  followers. 

"  The  cause  of  their  estrangement,  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  they 
encountered,  arose  very  much  more  from  that  stupid,  vulgar,  illiterate 
prejudice  which  exists  among  the  professional  fanaticism  and  exclu- 
siveness — ^that  barbarous  ignorance — which  is  found  in  the  mobs  of  all 
countries.  The  feeling  which  drove  the  followers  of  John  Wesley 
from  their  place  in  the  Church  of  England  was  the  same  which,  a  few 
years  later,  drove  the  philosopher  Priestley  from  his  habitation  in  Bir- 
mingham to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania ;  and,  therefore,  I  repeat,  the 
feeling  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists  need  never 
be  broken.  You  may  remain  apart  from  us,  and  we  may  remain  apart 
from  you ;  but  we  shall  always  feel  that  there  is  an  under-current  of 
sympathy  on  which  we  can  always  rely,  and  possibly,  in  times  far  dis- 
tant, may  perhaps  once  more  bring  us  together." 

Bishop  Simpson,  in  his  admirable  response  to  the  address  of  Dean 
Stanley,  reasserted  the  claim  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
the  true,  historic  form  of  Wesleyanism.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  Bishop  said : — 

"  And  now  we  congratulate  you  on  your  visit  to  this  land,  and  we 
trust  that  this  visit  will  be  productive  not  only  of  happiness  to  your- 
self, but,  on  your  return,  of  increasing  the  friendship  and  union 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  America,  As  Methodists,  as 
Jias  been  already  said,  we  have  taken  special  interest  in  this  welcome 
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because  of  your  connection  with,  tlie  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of 
John  and  Charles  "Wesley.  From  your  UpB  we  have  heard  how  their 
monument  was  designed  and  erected,  and  we  have  listened  to  your  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  our  illustrious  founder.  The  great  outlines 
of  this  movement,  which  we  in  part  represent  here  this  evening,  were 
marked  out  by  him.  Near  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  advised  the 
formation  of  a  Church  according  to  the  order  which  we  now  have ; 
and  there  is  no  other  organization  or  communion  on  earth  which 
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so-clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  "Wesley  as  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  planned  its 
order,  and  we  simply  followed  his  advice." 

liiring-istone  and  "Wesley. — "  I  was  wandering  through  "West- 
minster Abbey  one  day,"  continued  the  Bishop,  "  and  I  came  to  the 
slab  that  bears  the  name  of  Livingstone,  with  this  inscription,  '  And 
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other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  a,lso  I  must  bring.' 
I  admired  the  beauty  of  the  selection,  and  I  said,  '  That  may  refer  not 
only  to  the  wandering  sheep  in  Africa,  but  it  may  also  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Livingstone  did  not  belong  to  the  national  Church,  and  yet  he 
was  an  honored  Christian  as  well  as  an  honored  explorer.'  Then  I  said 
to  myself,  '  Is  it  not  a  law  of  the  human  frame,  that  the  more  freely 
the  blood  passes  out  to  the  extremity  the  firmer,  the  stronger,  and  the 
more  warmly  does  the  heart  beat  ? '  And  then  I  asked  myself,  '  Was 
it  not  through  Africa  that  Livingstone  reached  Westminster  Abbey  ? 
was  it  not  because  the  blood  of  the  Christian  heart  had  flown  to  the 
extremity,  and  come  back  to  make  England's  heart  to  grow  warmer  ? ' 
Then  I  said  again,  '  Was  it  not  because  John  Wesley  said,  "  The  world 
is  my  parish  ? "  that  made  it  possible  for  you  to  open  the  doors  of 
that  grand  old  abbey  and  admit  John  Wesley's  monument  there ! '  His 
dust  rests  with  you  in  England,  his  spirit  walks  our  land ! " 

Well  did  Dean  Stanley  say,  "  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Methodist 
Society  equal  to  their  founder,  John  Wesley."  With  equal  truth  he 
might  have  said,  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Church  of  England,  either 
before  or  since  his  day,  equal  to  John  Wesley,  the  restorer  of  apostohc 
■order,  the  defender  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  pattern  of  apostolic 
hfe. 

John  Wesley  as  a  Preacher. — On  a  certain  occasion  when 
Wesley  was  to  preach  to  a  wealthy  and  elegant  congregation,  he  chose 
for  his  text,  "  Te  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ? " 

After  the  sermon  one  of  his  offended  hearers  said  to  him : — 

"  Sir,  such  a  sermon  would  have  been  suitable  in  Billingsgate,  but 
it  was  highly  improper  here." 

"If  I  had  been  in  Billingsgate,"  answered  Wesley,  "my  text 
would  have  been,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
«in  of  the  world.'  " 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  incident  in  the  life  of  this  preacher  of 
righteousness  which  more  fully  opens  up  the  secret  of  his  wonderful 
power.  In  the  first  place,  his  eye  was  keen  enough  to  pierce  through 
■ah  the  outward  show  of  wealth,  fashion,  rank,  and  pride,  and  take  a 
searching  look  into  the  souls  of  his  congregation,  who  were  none  the 
less  a  company  of  miserable  sinners  than  an  equal  number  of  ignorant. 
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vicious  fishwomen,  eostermongers  and  old-clotlies  venders  down  in 
the  courts  of  Dmry  Lane.  He  was  absolutely  insensible  to  those 
restraints  and  embarrassments  wHcb  are  wont  to  oppress  the  heart 
and  control  the  manners  of  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  never 
can  forget  themselves,  whatever  they  are  saying  or  doing :  he  was  an 
embassador  of  Christ,  and  cared  only  to  please  his  Master  by  faithfully 
delivering  his  message. 

He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  it  came  to  the  question, 
""What  must  I  do  to  he  saved?  "he  told  his  hearers  the  truth,  and  left 
the  result  with  God.  What  the  congregation  might  think  of  the 
preacher  was  something  which  did  not  trouble  him.  He  was  setting- 
forth  eternal  truths  with  a  view  to  produce  eternal  results ;  and  he 
surmounted  or  brushed  away  the  obstacles  and  trifles  which  came  in 
his  way  with  a  sublime  indifference  which  made  him  the  master  of  all 
situations.  As  a  preacher  this  one  single  sentence  will  describe  him, 
namely — He  was  God's  minister,  and  as  such  God  honored  him. 

"  The  reason  why  God  does  not  give  you  power,"  said  Mr.  Moody, 
at  one  of  his  great  conventions  of  Christian  workers,  "  is,  that  he  can- 
not trust  you  with  it." 

Wesley  was  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  with  power.  He  who 
with  an  income  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  could  limit  himself  to 
thii-ty  pounds  and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor,  and  to  help  on  the  work  . 
of  God,  could  safely  be  trusted  with  money ;  he  who  with  the  most 
varied  scholarship  of  any  clergyman  of  his  time  could  habitually  choose 
the  simplest  and  plainest  forms  of  speech,  and  never,  even  in  the 
presence  of  dukes  or  doctors,  make  use  of  the  Gospel  to  exhibit  his 
learning — such  a  man  could  be  trusted  with  the  gift  of  tongues ;  he 
who  held  his  strength  as  of  no  other  use  than  to  be  spent  in  the  Lord's 
service,  could  be  trusted  with  length  of  days ;  and  he  who  asked  no 
earthly  honor  for  himseK  was  just  the  man  whom  Jesus  Christ  could 
make  a  bishop  of  his  Church,  and  endow  with  a  double  portion  of 
authority  and  grace. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Wesley  was  rude  in  speech 
or  indifferent  to  the  graces  of  refined  society.  "  Be  courteous,"  says 
the  Scripture,  and  this  precept  he  obeyed  both  from  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian.  His  pulpit  manners  were 
graceful  and  easy,  his  voice  clear  and  full  of  calm  authority.    His  style 
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w^as  often  argumentative,  but  it  was  the  style  of  expostulation  rather 
than  of  debate.  He  did  not  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  declamation  or  the 
arts  of  mere  rhetoric ;  he  did  nothing  "  for  efiect,"  in  the  surface  sense 
of  that  word,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  was  the  most  effective 
preacher  in  Grreat  Britain.  He  was  scholarly  without  being  pedantic ; 
careful  and  exact  in  his  statements ;  and,  though  wanting  the  fire 
and  fancy  of  "Whitefield,  he  was  vastly  his  superior  as  a  preacher 
when  judged  by  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  he 
produced. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Wesley  "  had  a  genius  for  godliness."  If  by 
that  general  phrase  is  meant  a  divine  endowment  for  seeing  and  doing 
every  thing  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  nothing 
can  more  aptly  describe  the  man.  This  is  the  key  to  all  his  wonderful 
successes :  it  was  his  "  godliness  "  that  made  him  at  aU  points  the  supe- 
rior of  all  other  men  of  his  time. 

"Wesley  as  a  Scholar. — ^It  was  his  constant  care  not  only  that 
his  people  should  be  more  pious  but  "  more  knowing."  With  this  end 
in  view,  and  without  a  thought  of  making  money  by  making  books,  he 
wrote  and  published  a  series  of  volumes  and  tracts  covering  the  whole 
field  of  useful  learning. 

The  chief  department  of  knowledge  he  understood  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  though  in  this  view  of  the  case  he  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar among  the  clergy  of  his  day.  At  Oxford  he  was  a  master  in 
Greek,  and  so  familiar  was  he  with  the  Greek  Testament  that  when 
his  memory  failed  to  recall  the  exact  form  of  a  text  in  English  he 
could  readily  quote  it  in  the  Greek  original. 

In  1T41  he  pubhshed  an  abridgment  of  a  work  entitled  "  Keflec- 
tions  upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  with  reference  to  Learning 
Knowledge,"  written  by  Dr.  John  Iforris,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
father,  and  whose  opinion  "Wesley  thus  indorsed  and  presented  to  his 
people.     The  following  extract  gives  the  fiavor  of  the  book : — 

"  I  cannot  with  any  patience  reflect  that,  out  of  so  short  a  time  as 
human  life,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  nineteen  or 
twenty  shall  be  spent  in  hammering  out  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in 
learning  a  company  of  poetical  fictions  and  fantastic  stories.  If  one 
were  to  judge  of  the  life  of  man  by  the  proportion  of  it  spent  at  school, 
one  would  think  the  antediluvian  mark  were  not  yet  out.    Besides,  the 
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things  taught  in  seminaries  are  often  frivolous.  How  many  excellent 
and  useful  things  might  be  learned  while  boys  are  thumbing  and  mur- 
dering Hesiod  and  Homer  1  Of  what  signification  is  such  stufE  as  this 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  reasonable  soul  ?  What  improTement  can, 
it  be  to  my  understanding  to  know  the  amours  of  Pyrcmmis  and 
Thisbe,  or  of  Sero  and  Leomder  ?  Let  any  man  but  consider  human 
nature,  and  tell  me  whether  he  thinks  a  boy  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
Ovid  ?  And  yet  to  books  such  as  these  our  youth  is  dedicated,  and  in 
these  some  of  us  employ  our  riper  years ;  and  when  we  die  this 
makes  one  part  of  our  funeral  eulogy ;  though,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples before  laid  down,  we  should  have  been  as  pertinently  and  more 
innocently  employed  aU  the  while  if  we  had  been  picking  straws  in 
Bedlam. 

"  The  measure  of  prosecuting  learning  is  its  usefulness  to  good  life  j 
and,  consequently,  aU  prosecution  of  it  beyond  or  beside  this  end  is 
impertinent  and  immoderate.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  principles  here  propounded,  that  I 
look  upon  myself  as  under  almost  a  necessity  of  conducting  my  studies 
by  them,  and  intend  to  study  nothing  at  all  but  what  serves  to  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  good  hfe.  I  have  spent  about  thirteen 
years  in  the  most  celebrated  university  in  the  world,  in  pursuing  both 
such  learning  as  the  academical  standard  requires  and  as  my  private 
genius  inclined  me  to ;  but  I  intend  to  spend  my  uncertain  remainder 
of  time  in  studying  only  what  makes  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
my  mind  and  the  regulation  of  my  life." 

The  above  reiterates  Wesley's  oft-repeated  views,  not  against  class- 
ical education,  but  against  that  ridiculous  definition  of  "The  Classics" 
whereby  they  are  practically  limited,  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the 
higher  schools  is  concerned,  to  the  works  of  a  class  of  authors  which 
in  point  of  antiquity  are  modem  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
classics,  and  in  point  of  moral  and  heroic  quality  are  inexpressibly 
inferior  to  the  Christian  myths  and  fables  which  they  have  displaced. 

The  above  extract  furnishes,  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  a  key  to  the 
whole  of  Wesley's  literary  pursuits  from  this,  the  commencement  of 
his  Methodist  career,  to  the  end  of  his  protracted  life." 

"  It  has  been  loudly  affirmed,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  most  of  those 
persons  now  in  connection  with  me,  who  believe  it  their  duty  to  call 
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sinners  to  xepentance,  having  been  taken  immediately  from  low  trades, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor  stnpid,  illiterate  men,, 
that  scarce  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
say  that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  suffer  one  of  them 
to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels  if  I  had  not  reasonable  proof 
that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  more  knowledge 
of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine 
in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have  conversed  with,  either  at  aU  the  uni- 
versities, or  elsewhere." 

More  than  forty  years  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lowth, 
"Wesley  says : — 

"  Some  time  since  I  recommended  to  your  lordship  '  a  plain  man, 
whom  I  had  known  above  twenty  years  as  a  person  of  deep,  genuine 
piety,  and  of  unblamable  conversation.'  But  he  neither  understood 
Greek  nor  Latin ;  and  he  affirmed,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  '  believed 
it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  whether  he  was  ordained  or  no.'  ....  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hoskins  had  any  favor  to  ask  of  the  Society. 
He  asked  the  favor  of  your  lordship  to  ordain  him,  that  he  might  min- 
ister to  a  little  flock  in  America.  But  your  lordship  did  not  see  good 
to  ordain  hvm  ;  but  your  lordship  did  see  good  to  ordain  and  send  to 
America  other  persons,  who  know  something  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
know  no  more  of  saving  souls  than  of  catching  whales. 

"  My  lord,  I  do  by  no  means  despise  learning :  I  know  the  value  of 
it  too  well.  But  what  is  this,  particularly  in  a  Christian  minister, 
compared  to  piety  ?  "What  is  it  in  a  man  that  has  no  reKgion  ?  '  As  a 
jewel  in  a  swine's  snout.'  " 

In  Hebrew  and  Latin  "Wesley  was  learned,  as  also  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  which  last  three  languages  he  studied 
during  his  mission  to  Georgia.  His  aptitude  in  linguistic  studies  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that,  having  found  a  half  dozen  Spanish  Jews 
among  his  Savannah  parishioners  he  mastered  their  language  in  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  converse  with  them  conceming  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  while  among  his  voluminous  works  were  grammars  of 
the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  for  the  ase 
of  his  Kingswood  School.  A  number  of  translations  from  the  French 
are  among  his  published  works,  and  of  his  translations  of  hymns  from 
the  German,  of  which  there  are  about  forty  in  the  Methodist  collec- 
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tion,  Bishop.  Odenlieiiner  in  his  collection  of  "  Songs  of  the  Spirit " 
pronounces  this  most  complimentary  judgment : — 

"  John  Wesley,  1739-40,  rendered  or  paraphrased  some  forty  Ger- 
man hymns,  and  often  grandly.  His  work,  indeed,  is  a  nniqi.e  phe- 
nomenon which  no  successors  have  equaled  or  are  likely  to  equal." 

The  list  of  Wesley's  works  includes,  besides  his  original  writiags, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  revisions  and  abridgments 
from  various  authors,  including  theology,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
politics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  turned  his  reading  to  good  account  by  reproduciag  its  best 
results  and  discoveries  ia  cheap  abridgments  for  the  use  of  his  people. 
His  Christian  Library,  in  fifty  volumes,  13mo.,  was  a  coUeetion  of  "  the 
choicest  pieces  of  practical  divinity  which  have  been  published  in  the 
English  tongue,"  involving  an  immense  amount  of  research.  He 
also  edited  and  published  voluminous  works  on  History,  Natural 
Science,  and  Poetry. 

In  1753  he  pubhshed  his  "  Complete  Enghsh  Dictionary,  Explain- 
ing most  of  the  Hard  Words  which  are  Found  in  the  best  English 
Writers :  By  a  Lover  of  Good  English  and  Common  Sense,"  to  which 
lengthy  title  he  adds  these  words : — 

"  'N.  B. — The  author  assures  you  he  thinks  this  is  the  best  EngUsh 
Dictionary  in  the  world." 

His  treatise  on  "  Electricity,"  his  book  of  "  Directions  for  Married 
Persons,"  and  his  work  on  "  Primitive  Physic,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  Devotional  Manuals,  Essays  on  Christian  Perfection,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Original  Sin,  on  the  other,  lead  to  the  double  wonder  how 
such  a  traveler  and  preacher  could  find  time  to  read,  write,  and  publish 
so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  books,  as  well  as  how  such  a  student 
and  editor  could  find  time  to  preach  and  travel  at  all.  This  is, 
however,  accounted  for  by  his  constant  habit  of  reading  on  horseback 
or  in  his  carriage ;  his  long  journeys  giving  him  time  for  the  literary 
work  which  would  have  been  enough  to  make  him  famous  if  he  had 
been  nothing  else  than  a  literary  man. 

Wesley's  Method  in  Theolo§;y. — The  man  who  sets  out 
to  establish  a  system  of  theology  is  exposed  to  the  same  sort  of  temp- 
tations as  were  some  of  the  early  geographers  in  their  first  attempts  to 
construct  a  terrestrial  globe. 
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There  were  a  good  many  features  of  the  earth's  surface  whose 
shape  and  place  they  knew  quite  well;  these  they  set  down  first. 
TSText  they  turned  their  attention  to  a  confused  mass  of  world-making 
materials  of  whose  position,  size,  and  structure  they  were  only  par- 
tially informed,  which  they  proceeded  to  locate  and  describe  approxi- 
mately, while  waiting  for  further  measurements  and  discoveries. 

Having  now  utterly  exhausted  their  small  stock  of  geographical 
knowledge,  they  must  have  been  amazed,  perhaps  alarmed,  to  see  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  their  globe  was  still  an  absolute  blank. 
But  it  would  not  look  well  to  leave  it  so ;  such  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance would  discredit  their  entire  production ;  therefore  they  fell  to 
work  creating  a  globe,  that  is,  making  one  out  of  nothing.  From 
their  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  they  threw  up  a  mountain  here, 
scooped  out  a  lake  there,  traced  a  river  yonder ;  they  sprinlded  vast 
territories  with  sand  and  called  them  deserts,  they  dotted  the  seas 
with  islands,  drew  with  unsteady  hand  the  shore  line  of  a  possible 
ocean  on  the  north,  and  a  possible  continent  on  the  south ;  and,  having 
filled  up  the  space  as  far  as  possible  with  names  of  objects  known  and 
unknown,  they  produced  a  very  pretty  world  indeed ;  having,  however, 
this  one  defect,  namely,  it  was  not  very  much  like  God's  world. 

Much  in  this  way  wrought  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  doctors  of  inferential  theology ;  which  serves  to  account  for  the 
wide  difference,  at  many  points,  between  their  teachings  and  those  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  so  did  not  John  Wesley.  He  felt  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  plan  of  salvation  other  than  to  preach  it  with  all  his 
might.  The  divine  ''  decrees  "  were  none  of  his  busiaess ;  the  "  secret 
will  of  God "  did  not  challenge  his  curiosity ;  it  was  no  part  of  his 
mission  to  construct  a  full-orbed  system  of  religious  logic,  but  only  to 
■explore  and  illustrate  God's  world  of  revelation :  therefore  he  taught 
what  was  plain,  searched  out  what  was  only  hidden  to  be  searched  for, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  Scripture  teaching,  instead  of 
travehng  blindly  on  by  means  of  inferences  and  analogies,  he  stopped 
at  the  shore  of  the  infinite,  and  wrote  upon  its  sands  that  honest 
word — Unknown. 

Wesley's  method  in  theology  was  the  biblical  method,  as  op- 
posed to  the  systematic  method.  In  his  day  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  "a  dark  contiaent,"  even  to  most  of  the  clergy,  which  Wesley 
23 
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felt  it  Ms  first  great  duty  to  explore.    In  the  preface  to  a  volume  of 
his  sermons,  he  says : — 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  the  way  to  heaven.  God  himself  has 
condescended  to  teach  the  way;  for  this  very  end  he  came  from, 
heaven. 

"  He  hath  written  it  down  in  a  book ! 

"  0  give  me  that  book ! 

"  At  any  price,  give  me  the  book  of  God ! 

"  I  have  it :  here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  be  a  matt 
of  one  book." 

Here  was  a  man — ^may  his  tribe  increase ! — ^who  had  the  courage  of 
faith.  He  professed  to  believe  that  what  the  Bible  says  God  says ;, 
therefore,  he  accepted  it  as  it  stands,  as  well  as  all  the  consequences  it 
carries,  without  trying  to  warp  it  into  conformity  with  any  human 
opinion.  "Well  was  it  said  of  John  Wesley,  "  He  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  he  had  a  genius  for 
faith. 

However  well  developed  that  side  of  a  man  may  be  whose  outlook 
is  toward  the  natural  world,  he  cannot  be  a  great  religious  leader 
unless  the  God-ward  side  of  him  be  full-grown.  No  amount  of  knowl- 
edge will  supply  a  deficiency  in  faith.  Our  Lord  said  not.  If  ye  have- 
great  knowledge,  or  judgment,  or  skill,  ye  shall  remove  mountains  •,. 
but,  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  .  .  .  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you."  Because  of  the  almost  matchless  abihties  of 
John  Wesley  as  a  scholar,  administrator,  etc.,  some  of  his  biographers 
have  been  misled  into  a  search  among  these  human  powers  for  the 
solution  of  his  life-problem ;  but  the  true  answer  to  the  question.  How 
came  Wesley  to  be  the  man  he  was  ?  is  found  in  the  immediate  rela- 
tions he  held  with  the  Infinite.  Without  his  mighty  faith,  which, 
certain  impotent  yet  boastful  men  have  called  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, he  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  man  than  they. 

By  means  of  his  absolute  faith  in  God  ho  allied  himself  to  God,, 
and  thus  became  a  co-worker  with  God.  He  saw  that  the  resulta- 
which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  reach  were  supernatural;  hence,, 
with  a  logic  as  simple  as  it  was  sublime,  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  supernatural  power  must  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
On  looking  into  the  word  of  God  he  saw  this  power  at  work  in  the= 
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ministry  of  tlie  apostles.  The  Scripture  called  this  power  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  promised  his  influence  to  accompany  the  Gospel.  He  was 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  why,  then,  should  not  this  divine  power 
accompany  his  word  ?  For  this  his  whole  soul  went  out  in  prayer. 
At  length  his  faith  caught  hold  of  the  promise ;  he  felt  himself  in 
alliance  with  Heaven ;  power  began  to  accompany  his  preaching,  and 
the  mountains  began  to  move.     Amen !     So  let  it  be  with  us  all. 

Wesley  had  two  chief  enemies  to  contend  with — Calvinism  and 
State-Churchism.  The  one  he  battled  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  other,  by  reason  of  his  strong  prejudices  and  his  wrong  educa- 
tion, for  a  long  time  baffled  and  checked  him.  At  length  he  came  to 
understand  that  people  are  not  for  governments,  but  that  governments 
are  for  the  people— a  principle  which  holds  good  in  God's  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  any  other — and  from  that  time  he  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

The  State-Church,  like  all  other  hereditary  governments,  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  the  people  were  its  property,  to  be  taxed  and 
tithed  for  its  maintenance  and  to  be  governed  by  its  will  and  pleasure : 
Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Church  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  having  the  holy 
Scri]>tures  for  its  Magna  Cha/rta  and  Jesus  Christ  for  its  King :  what- 
ever, therefore,  in  the  Church  of  England  was  opposed  to  this  funda- 
mental idea  he  came  at  length  to  regard  as  having  no  binding  force, 
and  in  the  last  of  his  career  he  did  not  hesitatate  to  appeal  from  Can- 
terbury to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  Bible,  and  from 
tlie  Bishop  to  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

METHODISM  TRANSPLANTED  TO  AMERICA. 

METHODISM  is  divine.  It  sweeps  in  the  gale,  glows  with  the 
fire,  and  speaks  with  the  tongues  of  Pentecost. 

The  early  Methodists  were  apostolic :  nothing  short  of  the  ends  of 
tlie  earth  could  stop  them.  They  extended  their  lines  to  India  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  to  the  wilds  of  America  on  the  west ;  not, 
like  so  many  others,  to  gain  and  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but 
always  to  give  and  to  save. 

Puritanism,  disappointed  in  old  England,  came  to  New  England 
to  found  an  empire  for  itself:  Anglicanism,  by  virtue — say  rather^ 
vice — of  its  political  status  at  hpme,  claimed  supremacy  in  most  of  the 
Southern  Colonies;  Methodism,  transplanted  hither  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few  humble  emigrants  who  never  dreamed  of  empire,  soon  outerew 
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them  both,  and  in  a  little  while  became  the  great  religions  power  of 
the  land ;  yet  not  as  having  dominion  over  its  faith,  but  as  a  helper 
of  its  joy.  Methodism  never  martyred  a  man  for  his  opinions.  It 
has  carried  no  weapons  other'than  Bibles,  Hymn  Books,  and  Disci- 
plines ;  its  only  inquisitions  have  been  love-feasts  and  classes ;  its  only 
camps  have  been  camp-meetings :  nevertheless,  so  grand  has  been  its 
march  and  so  swift  its  career  of  victory,  that  certain  sagacious  souls 
have  thought  they  saw  in  its  doctrines  the  scheme  of  the  ultimate  the- 
ology, and  in  its  order  the  outlines  of  the  ultimate  Church. 

The  "Heroic  Age"  of  Methodism. — So  wonderful  is 
the  history  of  this  form  of  religious  life,  that  he  who  sets  out  to  record 
it  finds  himseK  both  elated  and  confused  by  the  mighty  rush  of  events. 
Planting  himself  on  some  eminence  to  which  his  love  and  loyalty  have 
lifted  him,  the  historian  levels  his  glass  and  sweeps  the  horizon  to 
search  for  first  things.     And  these  are  some  of  them : — 

On  a  little  stumpy  clearing  in  the  woods  of  Maryland  an-  irrepressi- 
ble Irishman  has  built  a  log-cabin,  in  which  he  is  preaching  Free  Grace 
as  he  experienced  it  in  a  Methodist  Society  across  the  sea : — down  in  a 
low  street  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  young  Irish-German  Wesleyan 
immigrant  has  been  pushed  into  a  lay  pastorate  by  a  strong-souled 
Methodist  woman : — in  a  fort  away  up  the  Hudson  Kiver,  at  a  place 
called  Albany,  a  British  redcoat  has  taken  up  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  is  proving  himself  a  good  Methodist  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  rare,  rousing  preacher  withal : — and  the  distance  from  him  to  them  is 
so  short,  and  such  large  things  have  come  of  their  small  doings,  that 
before  he  is  aware  of  it  these  pioneers  assume  heroic  size.  He  begins 
to  see  in  these  men  who  organized  some  little  Methodist  Societies  like 
those  they  left  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  that  woman  who 
planned  a  Methodist  meeting-house  and  brought  out  a  hidden  Meth- 
odist preacher,  the  founders  of  a  great  spiritual  empire — superior 
beings,  before  whose  faith  stood  out  in  bold  relief  in  lYGG  aU  that 
belongs  to  American  Methodism  in  1879. 

But  hero-worship,  however  poetic,  is  neither  history  nor  religion. 
Another  look  at  those  shadowy  forms  shows  the  observer  his  error. 
The  fires  they  set  have,  indeed,  spread  over  half  the  continent,  and  may 
yet  overrun  the  world ;  but  the  people  who  kindled  them  were  nowise 
•different  from  other  good  Methodists.    The  prophecy  and  the  power 
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-were  in  the  fire,  and  not  in  tlie  natures  of  those  who  kindled  it.  Even 
ihe  live  coals  wherewith  the  flames  were  lighted  came  from  British 
^tars  whereon  God  had  wrought  again,  in  spiritual  power  and  glory, 
the  burning  miracle  of  Carmel. 

At  length  the  observer  comes  to  see  that  if  he  would  deal  in  his- 
tory instead  of  poetry  he  must  shut  up  his  glass,  come  down  from  his 
•eminence,  go  back  in  thought  to  those  early  years,  take  his  place  as 
mear  as  may  be  by  the  side  of  those  early  Methodists,  enter  into  their 
lives,  go  to  class-meeting  with  them — it  will  not  be  necessary  to  back- 
slide with  some  of  them — join  in  their  struggles  to  build  a  house  of 
worship,  sing  and  pray  and  shout  with  them  in  the  swift-coming  reviv- 
als, go  down  to  the  sea  with  them  to  meet  the  elders  and  the  Bish- 
■op  who  come  with  the  benedictions  of  God  and  of  his  servant  John 
Wesley  upon  their  heads,  invade  the  wilderness  with  "  the  saddle- 
hags  men,"  listen  at  rude  camp-meeting  altars  where  tongues  of  fire 
we  speaking,  mourn  with  the  faithful  over  the  strife  of  wrong-headed 
brethren,  learn  how  to  mollify  magistrates,  face  down  mobs,  outwit 
the  skulking  Indian,  out-argue  the  well-intrenched  Calvinist,  put  out 
some  of  the  false  hghts  of  Unitarianism  and  TJniversalism  by  preach- 
ing a  Gospel  larger  and  a  better  salvation  than  they  ever  offered,  tram- 
ple on  State-churchism  till  it  has  been  ground  into  the  dust,  and  thus, 
step  by  step,  march  down  the  century  hand  in  hand  with  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  watching  the  up-springing  steeples  and  lis- 
tening to  the  call  of  college  bells,  till  he  reaches  the  time  when  their 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  are  numbered  by  millions  at  home,  and 
have  actually  -put  a  missionary  girdle  around  the  earth.  If  the  his- 
torian can  make  this  journey  and  not  get  lost,  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
struct an  outUne  of  the  history  of  Methodism  out  of  the  notes  he  has 
taken  by  the  way. 

"When  he  enters  the  cabins,  the  class-meetings,  and  the  congrega- 
tions of  these  pioneers,  he  finds  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  in  about  the  same  proportions,  with  the  same  strong  points 
and  the  same  weak  ones  which  he  observes  in  his  brethren  and  in 
himself.  Is  it  disloyalty  in  him  that  he  ventures  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  preaching  of  Simpson  to  that  of  Asbury,  and  thinks  he 
sees  a  large  improvement  in  the  Church  during  its  first  hundred  years, 
not  only  in  its  methods  but  it  the  average  of  its  men  ? 
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Hero  comes  Jesse  Lee ;  a  man  so  large  that  it  actually  takes  two 
horses  to  transport  him*  starting  ofE  to  explore  the  wilderness  of 
Maine ;  and  as  the  historian  keeps  Ms  jocnnd  company,  and  hears  him 
preach  some  three  or  four  great  sermons  over  and  over  till  he  haa 
come  to  know  and  love  them  wondrons  well,  is  it  heresy  to  hint  that 
it  were  easier  to  do  the  work  this  man  is  doing  than  to  build  the  Peo- 
ple's Church,  or  face  the  self-same  Boston  congregation  with  two  fresh 
sermons  a  Sunday  for  three  successive  years?  Can  it  be  possible,  after 
aU  he  has  dreamed  and  heard  and  read  of  the  "  old-fashioned  Meth- 
odists," that  the  former  days  were  no  better  than  these? 

While  he  hesitates,  a  few  significant  facts  straggle  into  his  recol- 
lection. Methodism  is,  as  it  always  was,  a  training  school.  Asbury 
came  to  be  great  by  trying  to  grow  as  fast  as  his  diocese ;  and  must  it 
not  still  further  broaden  a  Bishop  to  span  the  earth  in  his  thought 
and  his  journey,  and  deepen  him  to  stand  where  he  continually  feels 
the  thrill  of  the  life  of  a  great,  strong,  happy,  aggressive  Church, 
whose  place  is  in  the  vanguard  of  Christendom,  and  whose  songs 
already  echo  round  the  world  ? 

There  were  giants,, too,  among  the  old  Presiding  Elders,  with  dis- 
tricts large  enough  to  form  whole  States ;  but  the  circuits  also  were 
large  in  proportion,  and  the  membership  widely  scattered.  The  chief 
struggle  of  that  day  was  with  distance.  Does  not  the  Discipline  hint 
at  this  when  it  divides  the  regular  ministry  into  "  traveling  deacons  " 
and  "  traveling  elders  ? "  as,  also,  when  it  says,  "  The  duties  of  a  Presid- 
ing Elder  are,  To  travel  through  his  district  ? " 

But  a  traveling  elder  might  get  on  more  easily  aJ;op  of  a  good 
horse,  such  as  the  fathers  used  to  ride,  with  Methodist  houses  miles 
apart,  than  on  the  pavements  of  a  great  city  with  a  crammed,  crowded, 
jostling  district  on  his  hands,  across  which  he  can  travel  luxuriously 
in  half  a  day. 

Again,  the  broader  culture  of  the  men,  the  larger  opportunities  of 
the  women,  and  the  earlier  conversion  of  the  children,  stand  forth  as 
prominent  and  encouraging  facts  in  the  recent  life  of  the  Church ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  poetry  and  tradition,  the  historian  comes  at  length  to 
doubt  if  the  golden  age  of  Methodism  be  not  out  of  sight  before  him, 
instead  of  on  the  dim  horizon  behind. 

Does  he  thus  lose  sight  of  the  "  heroic  period  ? " 
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By  no  means :  the  heroic  period  has  lasted  until  now.  When  it 
shall  have  ended  Methodism  itself  will  hare  come  to  an  end. 

The  true  philosophy  of  Methodist  history,  therefore,  does  not  seek 
to  account  for  its  success  by  assigning  great  abilities  to  those  who 
wi'ought  in  its  first  fields.  Its  force  is  not  in  its  personality,  but  in  its 
divine  inspiration. 

Methodism  a  Theological  Reform. — The  theology  of 
most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  was  overloaded  with  logic.  Some  of 
its  peculiar  and  prominent  features  (which,  since  they  have  become  so 
odious  it  were  almost  a  discourtesy  to  exhibit,  if  this  history  could 
be  at  all  complete  without  them)  were  mere  inferences  deduced  from 
selected  texts  in  the  argumentative  portions  of  the  Pauline  epistles : 
a  heavy  burden  for  believers  to  carry,  and  one  which,  like  other 
borrowed  trouble,  they  were  forced  to  bear  alone.  There  were  vital 
truths  in  this  theology  common  to  all  evangelical  creeds,  which  used 
to  reach  men's  consciences,  generally  rather  late  in  life ;  but  the  great 
theological  doctors  of  the  country,  ^ith  occasional  grand  exceptions 
Eke  Edwards  and  Jarratt,  were  so  occupied  in  drawing  inferences  in 
support  of  their  doctrinal  system  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
pure  and  simple,  was  very  much  neglected;  and  it  was  in  spite  of 
these  doctrinal  peculiarities,  which  were  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
times  of  revival,  that  the  work  of  grace  went  on  at  all. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  G-od  who  was  feared — ^not  loved — 
under  the  teachings  of  this  theological  system  ? 

He  was,  indeed,  a  trinity  in  unity ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  was,  first 
■of  all,  a  governor :  hence,  whatever  deity  this' may  have  been,  it  could 
not  have  been  "  The  Father."  A  Son  of  God  was  preached  who  did 
not  die  for  "  every  man :"  or,  if  he  did,  the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice 
were  carefully  fended  off  from  all  but  a  favored  few :  hence,  whatever 
Saviour  this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
■Christ."  A  Holy  Spirit  was  described  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  save  a  soul  except  by  slow  degrees,  and  then  would  not  suffer  him 
to  know  whether  he  were  saved  or  not :  thus,  whatever  Spirit  this  may 
have  been,  it  certainly  was  not  "  The  Comforter." 

"With  such  fundamental  errors  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  it  was  no  wonder  that,  while  the  population  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, true  religion  was  rapidly  declining. 
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Against  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  the  time  three  chief  opponents 
had  risen,  np :  Universalism,  Unitarianism,  and  Infidelity ;  each,  in  its- 
way,  a  protest  against  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  each,  in  its- 
way,  a  serious  danger  to  the  rising  yoimg  nation.  It  was  in  such  a 
time  of  need  that  the  Lord,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  sent  Methodism  across  the  sea  to  declare  him  to  his  children,, 
just  as  he  has  declared  himself  in  his  word. 

"When  the  Methodist  preachers  began  to  set  forth  a  Father  who  in- 
not  willing  that  any  of  his  children  should  perish ;  a  Saviour  who  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;  and  a  Spirit  whose  special  work  it  is  to  sanctifj 
believers,  and  to  witness  with  their  spirits  that  they  are  the  children- 
of  God,  the  Lord  owned  their  word  as  he  did  not  own  the  words  of 
much  more  able  and  classical  and  theological  men  in  the  pulpits  ol 
America ;  and  multitudes  of  sinners,  finding  out  who  God  really  was,, 
began  to  believe  on  him,  seek  him,  and  love  him. 

The  Methodists  taught  a  plan  of  salvation  large  enough  to  save 
completely  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it ;  plain  enough  for  any  one  to- 
find  who  looked  for  it ;  actually  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who- 
sought  it ;  and  free  for  any  one  who  would  take  it. 

John  Calvin's  God  was  an  absolute  autocrat;  an  infinite  Will,. 
whose  subjects  had  no  rights  which  he  was  bound  to  respect ;  Meth- 
odism preached  the  Deity  whose  other  name  is  Love,  whose  kingdom 
"of  grace  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  basis  of  which  is  pardon 
for  penitents,  purity,  joy,  and  power  for  believers,  and  for  all  sinners,, 
however  weak  and  wicked,  the  tenderest  patience  and  absolute  fair 
play.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  Church  with  such  a  theology  should 
have  distanced  all  others.  No  wonder  that  it  should  have  modified  the- 
theology  to  which  it  opposed  itself ;  and  that  even  the  overflow  of 
Methodism  should  have  been  among  the  large  benedictions  enjoyed, 
by  other  evangelical  communions.  This  was,  doubtless,  God's  set  time,. 
and  his  appointed  way,  in  which  to  favor  his  American  Zion. 

1766  and  Before. — The  event  officially  chosen  from  which 
to  reckon  the  age  of  Methodism  in  America  is  the  preaching  of  tlio 
first  sermon  by  Philip  Embury  in  his  own  house  in  New  York  in 
1T66 ;  but  there  are  events  of  no  little  interest  that  appear  to  have- 
preceded  this,  which,  if  too  small  to  form  the  first  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  to  stand  as  a  preface. 
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Neither  the  mission  of  the  "Wesleys  nor  the  preaching  tours  of 
Whitefield  can  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  any  thing  permanent 
in  America.  "Wesley  in  Savannah  was  a  grievous  failure ;  and  "White- 
field  formed  no  Societies  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  but  left  the 
ingatherings  of  the  harvest  to  the  regular  ministry.  No  doubt  this  was 
the  only  course  open  to  him,  for  if  he  had  interfered  in  any  way  with 
the  established  order  of  things,  even  his  fiery  eloquence  would  not 
have  saved  him  from  the  religious  wrath  of  orthodox  Colonial 
believers. 


ROBEKT   STEAWBEIDGE. 
From  Dr.  Eoberts's  "  Centennial  Album,"  Baltimore,  1866. 


Robert  Strawbridge. — The  first  Methodist  immigrant  who- 
opened  his  commission  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  American  Colonies — 
■if  the  statement  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and  of  certain  other  contemporary 
authorities  is  to  be  accepted — was  Robert  Strawbridge,  a  genui  no- 
Irishman,  lively,  improvident,  full  of  religion,  who  came  to  America 
with  his  family  about  the  year  1760,  and  settled  on  Sam's  Creek  in  the 
woods  of  Maryland. 

Strawbridge  was  bom  in  Dramsnagh,  County  of  Leitrim,  the  south- 
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western  county  of  the  northern  Province  of  Ulster,  on  the  borders  of 
that  section  of  Ireland  which  is  famous  in  Methodist  history  as  the 
field  traversed  by  Gideon  Ouseley,  and  swept  by  the  great  revivals 
which  followed  his  labors  and  those  of  his  comrades  in  preaching, 
praying,  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  language. 

It  was  no  light  thing  to  set  up  for  a  Methodist  preacher  in  that 
day  and  place,  and  young  Strawbridge  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
•county  and. take  refuge  in  Sligo,  where  the  Wesleyans  were  numerous 
■enough  to  protect  themselves. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  was  not  successful.  His  mission  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  roving  exhorter ;  nevertheless,  he  married  a  wife  whose 
patience  was  quite  as  admirable  as  her  husband's  zeal,  and  in  1760  he  set 
oS  for  America,  to  better  his  xmpromising  fortunes.  Having  settled 
his  family  in  a  small  cabin  on  Sam's  Creek,  in  Frederick  County,  a 
few  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Baltimore,  he  began  the  double 
work  of  farming  and  preaching ;  his  own  house  serving  as  a  chapel.  * 

It  appears  that  his  preaching  throve  better  than  his  farming,  for  he 

*  The  date  of  Strawbridge's  arrival  in  America  has  been  variously  stated ;  sometimes  as 
'late  as  1766.  The  latest  researches  into  this  much  disputed  historic  territory  indicate  that 
the  time  set  down  by  the  Eev.  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  article  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view," of  July,  1836,  is  approximately  correct.  He  says  Strawbridge  emigrated  to  this  country 
^'in  1'159  or  1760."  He  also  states  that  "a  Society  consisting  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons 
was  formed  as  early  as  1763  or  1764,  and  soon  after  a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  called 
■*  The  Log  Meeting-house,'  about  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Strawbridge." — Methodist 
Quarterly  Heview,  vol.  viii,  pp.  435,  436. 

Mr.  Michael  Laird,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  father  was  intimate  with  Strawbridge,  is 
•quoted  by  the  late  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  "  Centenary  Album,"  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  Mr.  Strawbridge  came  to  America  in  1760  with  his  family,  and  settled  on 
Sam's  Creek.  He  opened  his  house  for  divine  worship  at  once,  and  continued  preaching 
therein  regularly.  His  congregations  were  large,  many  of  whom  came  to  see  and  hear  the 
man  who,  for  a  wonder,  was  reported  to  preach  and  pray  extemporaneously."  If  he  opened 
his  house  for  preaching  "  at  once,"  instead  of  waiting  for  five  or  six  years,  as  was  the  case 
with  Embury,  who  reached  New  York  that  same  year,  then,  of  course,  he  takes  precedence  of 
all  American  Methodist  preachers  except  Captain  Webb. 

The  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Asbury's  Journal  are  also  cited  as  proof  texts.  In 
1801  the  Bishop  held  a  Conference  at  the  house  of  Henry  Willis,  on  Pipe  Creek,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mr,  Strawbridge's  cabin  and  log  chapel,  and  in  his  "  Journal,"  vol,  iii,  page  24,  new 
edition,  he  makes  this  entry :  "  Here  Mr.  Strawbridge  formed  the  first  Society  in  Maryland 
and  Ameriea."    The  italics  are  his  own. 

"  This,"  says  Dr.  Eoberts,  "  was  written  after  the  reception  of  information  on  the  ground 
itself.  By  reference  to  his  Journal  it  will  be  found  that  he  arrived  on  April  30,  1801,  at 
Alexander  Warfield's  on  Sam's  Creek,  and  from  there  went  to  Henry  Willis's,  on  Pipe 
■Creek,  where  he  proposed  to  hold  the  Conference  with  about  forty  preachers.  From  the  re- 
lation of  the  Warfield  family  to  the  Log  Meeting-house,  and  from  the  fuU  knowledge  of 
Henry  Willis  hiuaaelf,"  (who  was  one  of  Asbury's  most  distinguished  preachers,)  "  cpnceni- 
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THE    STONE    CHAPEL. 


soon  had  organized  several  little  Societies;  and,  as  is  stated  on  his 
monument  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery,  Baltimore :  "  He 
built  the  Log  Meeting-house 
in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, 1764,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica." This  structure,  vrhieh 
has  now  been  replaced  by 
■*'  The  Stone  Chapel,"  at  once 
"became  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, both  white  and  black. 
It  was  a  twice-sacred  spot  to 
•  the  Strawbridge  household, 
"because  under  its  rude  altar 
two  of  their  children  were 
buried ;  it  was  also  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Strawbridge's  little  diocese,  into  which  he  organized  his 
•Societies,  and  over  which  he  presided  in  true  episcopal  fashion;  travel- 
ing it,  it  is  rendered  indubitable  that  the  Bishop  here  received  more  correct  information 
than  he  had  previously,  and  was  induced  to  write  in  his  Journal  what  he  did." 

Dr.  Wakeley,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  "  Lost  Chapters  of  Methodist  History,"  doubts  the 
correctness  of  the  above  entry,  as,  indeed,  of  many  other  of  the  Bishop's  notes ;  they  being  often 
jotted  down  hastily,  sometimes  in  the  saddle,  and  thus  likely  to  be  full  of  errors  in  dates,  as 
they  certainly  are  in  names  of  persons  and  places. 

As  a  reply  to  this  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cook,  a  prominent  Baltimore  authority,  has  pointed  out 
another  entry  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  his  Journal,  vol.  iii,  page  454 :  "  We  came  to  son  Francis 
HoUingsworth's,  Little  York.  ...  I  sit  seven  hours  a  day  looking  over  and  hearing  read 
my  transcribed  Journal;  we  have  examined  and  approved  up  to  180^.  As  a  record  of  the 
early  history  of  Methodism  in  America  my  Journal  will  be  of  use."  This  would  seem  to  do 
away  with  Dr.  Wakeley's  objection  to  the  Journals  up  to  a  point  far  past  the  entry  con- 
cerning Mr.  Strawbridge.  An  error  so  great  as  that  assumed  by  Wakeley  could  not  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  escape  the  notice  of  both  the  author  and  the  transcriber,  and  thus  the 
probability  remains  that  the  disputed  entry  is  correct. 

This,,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  generally  accepted  date  of  1766,  as  the  time  from 
■which  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  Methodist  era  in  America.  Bishop  Simpson,  in 
his  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism  "  points  out  the  fact  that  the  Log  Meeting-house  was  never 
finished,  arid  indeed  never  became,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  Methodist  Church  at  all,  since  it 
was  never  owned  by  a  Methodist  Society.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  discussion  will 
not  fail  to  remember  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  proper  date  from  which  to  count  the  first 
century  of  British  Methodism  there  was  a  similar  difBoulty ;  which  was  at  length  overcome 
by  balancing  the  importance  of  one  event  against  the  priority  of  another.  Such,  also,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  official  action  of  out  own  Church  authorities  in  a  precisely  similar 
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ing  aad  preacMng  to  the  neglect  of  his  worldly  affairs,  and  even  taking- 
it  upon  himself  to  baptize  the  children  and  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Snpper;  an  assumption  which  afterward  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  Asbury ;  who,  fresh  from  the  training  of  Mr.  Wesley,  regarded 
the  celebration  of  sacraments  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Lord  was  with  this  little  Church  in  the^ 
wilderness  in  spite  of  its  alleged  irregularity,  for  its  numbers  in- 
creased in  an  encouraging  manner,  and  in  the  log  chapel  on  Sam's- 
Creek  as  many  as  four  or  five  preachers  were  raised  up,  who,  under 
the  direction  of  Strawbridge,  traveled  httle  circuits  on  Sabbath,  and 
worked  for  their  daily  bread  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If 
this  was  not  Methodism  it  was  something  very  much  like  it;  and 
when  the  regular  preachers  arrived  from  England  they  fbund  in  this- 
zealous  lay  minister  and  his  band  of  lay  helpers  a  very  hopeful  begin- 
ning for  a  regular  Methodist  circuit. 

From  1760  to  1776  Strawbridge  lived  on  his  farm  on  Sam's  Creek ;. 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  toil  of  his  wife  and  the  charity  of 
his  neighbors,  would  have  faUed  to  keep  himself,  and  family  from, 
want.  At  length  one  of  his  wealthy  friends,  Captain  Charles  Ridgely, 
of  Baltimore  County,  gave  him  the  life  lease  of  a  plantation  at  Long 
Green,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  plenty  and  peace.  A  considerable 
number  of  Methodists  had  by  this  time  been  raised  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Log  Meeting-house,  and  in  1783  it  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one,, 
built  of  stone.  This  church  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revival  in  1800, 
ill  which  year  it  was  again  rebuilt  as  it  appears  on  the  preceding  page. 

Methodism  in  Bf ew  York.—"  Behold  how  great  a  matter 
a  little  fire  kindleth !  " 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766  that  the  people  of 
one  of  the  humbler  quarters  of  the  city  of  ISTew  York  were  startled 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  new  form  of  rehgion  in  their  midst.  A  carpen- 
ter, by  the  name  of  Embury,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Barrack-street,, 
(now  Park  Place,)  had  tak-en  it  upon  himseM  to  be  a  preacher,  and  had 
set  up  a  Church  in  his  own  house.  The  place  was  soon  crowded  with 
people,  who  were  astonished  at  the  preaching,  delighted  with  the  sing- 
ing,' and  struck  by  the  common-sense  doctrines  proclaimed  by  their 
quiet  neighbor. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  preaching  and  praying,  all  of  which  was  done 
■with  neither  manuscript  nor  prayer-book,  there  were  secret  meetings  to 
which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted ;  where  it  was  said  that  women 
often  prayed,  and  even  stood  up  and  made  speeches  just  Hke  the  men. 

"  Who  are  these  strange  people  ? "  was  the  eager  inquiry. 


OLD    "WESLEY    CHAPE1-,"    .)OHN-STEEET,    NEW    YOEK. 

"  They  call  themselves  Methodists." 

"  Methodists !     "What  are  they  ? " 

"  O,  they  are  professors  of  a  new-fangled  religion  set  up  by  one 
John  Wesley  in  England.     These  are  some  of  his  disciples." 

"  Just  come  over,  have  they  ? " 

"  ISTo ;  they  have  lived  in  New  York  five  or  six  years." 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  nobody  has  heard  of  them  before  ? "    , 

"  Well,  they  are  a  modest,  quiet  sort  of  people ;  came  originp-Uy 
from  some  place  in  Germany  called  the  Palatinate,  a  little  principality 
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on  the  French  side  of  the  Ehine ;  but  being  of  the  Protestant  reKgion 
they  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the  Popish  Eing  Louis 
XIV.,  and  scattered  over  Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland.  This 
was  somewhere  about  1690.  In  ITIO  the  British  Grovemment  sent  out 
nearly  three  thousand  of  them  to  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  North  Carolina,  and  more  are  occasionally  arriving  along 
with  the  native  English  and  Irish  immigrants." 

"  Are  these  Palatines  aU  Methodists  ? " 

"  By  no  means.     Embury  and  his  wife,  a  woman  named  Heck,  and 
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two  or  three  others,  are  the  only  ones  ever  heard  of  here.  About  fifty 
families  of  these  Palatines  settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland, 
some  fifty  years  ago :  fine  people  they  were,  too ;  some  of  the  very 
best  in  the  whole  island.  After  awhile  Mr.  "Wesley's  preachers  went 
into  those  parts  and  converted  some  of  them,  and  this  little  handful 
of  Irish-German  Methodists  has  somehow  been  thrown  into  New 
York." 

Such  was  the  scanty  information    obtainable   concerning  these 
strange  people,  who,  instead  of  waiting,  as  ordinary  colonists  did,  for 
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a  minister  of  their  own  faith  to  establish  a  Church  for  them,  set  abont 
establishing  a  Church  for  themselTes. 

Philip  Embury. — ^Whether  the  first  male  Metht/dist  of  New 
York  was  born  in  Ireland  or  in  that  French  province  of  German-speak- 
ing people  formerly  called  the  Ehine  Palatinate — and  since  included 
in  the  territory  of  Bavaria,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  great  German 
empire — is  not  certainly  known.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  also  un- 
certain ;  it  may  have  been  in  1T28  or  1Y30.  His  first  schooling  was 
in  the  German  language,  but  he  afterward  attended  an  English  school. 
He  was  simply  a  fair  specimen  of  the  boys  of  the  Palatine  village 
of  Ballingran,  or  Balligarrane ;  which  was  a  charming  bit  of  German 
thrift  and  Protestant  morality  in  the  midst  of  the  Papist  population 
of  Limerick  County.  When  his  school  days  were  over  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade ;  learned  it  thoroughly,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken; 
married  a  wife  of  his  own  people,  and  emigrated  to  JSTew  York  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Concerning  the  great  event  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  experi- 
ence of  saving  grace,  there  is,  fortunately,  no  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Wakeley  has  produced,  in  Embury's  own  clear  and  beautiful  hand,  the 
following  personal  testimony :  "  On  Christmas  day,  being  Monday,  the 
25th  of  December,  in  the  year  1T52,  the  Lord  shone  into  my  soul  by  a 
glimpse  of  his  redeeming  love,  being  an  earnest  of  my  redemption  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Of  course  this  is  a  Methodist  testimony ;  it  would  have  been  diflS- 
cult  to  find  any  like  it  which  were  not  Methodistie  at  that  day. 

In  spite  of  his  diffidence,  the  clearness  of  his  experience  and  the 
substantial  qualities  of  his  mind  caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  class-leader,  and  afterward  to  that  of  local  preacher ;  but 
preaching  appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  a  cross  for  him,  and 
his  word  was  often  with  trembhng  and  tears ;  but  one  look  at  his 
gentle  German  face  must  have  been  enough  to  show  his  hearers  that 
he  was  honestly  trying  to  do  them  good,  that  he  was  not  ambitious 
for  priestly  honors,  but  was  only  venturing  to  preach  because  his  duty 
to  God  and  to  them  demanded  it. 

It  was  this  native  diffidence,  no  doubt,  that  led  him  into  the  serious 
error  of  biding  his  light  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  in  ISTew 
York  t  but  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  fall  into  sin,  as  some  of  his 
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countrymen  did,  for  when  suddenly  called  on  for  a  sermon,  after  five 
years'  silence,  he  was  able  to  stand  up  at  once  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  preach  in  his  own  house  to  a  little  handful  of  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances — a  task  which  he  could  not  have  performed, 
and  one  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  invited,  if  his  friends  and 
neighbors  had  seen  him  falhng  from  grace. 

The  First  Methodist  Sermon  in  JVew  York. — The 
circumstance  which  has  become  historic  as  the  beginning  of  American 
Methodism  brings  out  the  face   of  a  woman  whose  piety  was  of  a 
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more  aggressive  type,  and  by  whose  earnest  appeal  and  energetic 
efforts  a  buried  talent  was  brought  forth,  and  the  graces  of  the  feeble 
company  were  strengthened,  which  seemed  almost  ready  to  perish. 

Baebaea    Heck*  was   also   of  the    Palatine    stock;    a    woman 
of  piety,  persistence,  and  genius  for  affairs,  in  which  last  respect  she 

*  In  view  of  the  controveray  concerning  the  name  of  this  first  Methodist  woman  in  New 
Yorls,  whetlier  it  should  be  spelled  with  an  "  « ''  or  an  "  i " — a  question  quite  as  large  as  some 
others  on  which  much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent  to  less  purpose — the  author  wrote 
to  her  grandson,  Mr.  George  Heck,  now  residing  in  Prescott,  Ontario,  asking  whether  the 
heroine  of  early  Methodism  in  New  York  were  Barbara  Hick  or  Heck.  His  reply  is  here 
inserted. 

A  yellow  leaf  from  an  old  copy  of  "  The  Nature,  Design,  and  General  Rules  of  the  United 
Societies  in  London,  Bristol,  Kingswood,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,"  printed  in  London  in 
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far  excelled  her  cousin,  Philip  Embury.  She  was  the  wife  of  Paul 
Heck,  and  the  family  were  among  the  party  of  emigrants  which  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Limerick 
for  New  York  in  1Y60. ' 
There  were  a  few  Method- 
ists among  them,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  Church ; 
a  Protestant  body,  but  one 
in  which  there  was  little 
preaching  or  profession  of 
■experimental  religion. 
After  their  arrival  in  Ncm' 
York,  with  the  exception 
of  Embury  and  three  or 
four  others,  they  all  finally 
lost  their  sense  of  the  fear 
of  God,  became  open 
worldlings,  and  some  of 
them  subsequently  fell  into 
«till  greater  depths  of  sin. 

Late  in  the  year  1Y65  another  vessel  arrived  in  New  York,  bring- 
ing over  Paul  Euckle,  Luke  Kose,  Jacob  Heck,  Peter  Barkman,  and 
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1766,  and  once  the  property  of  the  husband  of  this  lady,  bears  the  following,  in  clear,  unmis- 
takable letters :  "  Paul  Heck,  his  book ;  price,  twelve  shillings."  "  The  Christian  Advocate 
*ud  Journal,"  STew  Tork,  September  30  and  October  1,  1868,  contains  a  number  of  affidavits 
■of  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  all  of  whom  call  this  lady  "  Barbara 
Heck."    These  are  now  before  me :  but  doubtless  the  following  letter  will  suffice : — 

"Peesoott,  Jime  23,  1879. 
"  To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels  :  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
■came  to  New  York  in  ITBO,  remained  there  till  the  year  lYYO,  and  moved  to'  a  place  called 
Camden,  on  Lake  Champlain.  They  remained  there  till  the  year  1'774,  and  then  moved  into 
•Canada.  Paul  Heck  and  his  sons,  John,  Jacob,  and  Samuel,  were  all  well  educated,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  change  the  way  of  spelling  their  names,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  spelled  any 
other  way  than  Seek.  In  the  late  Eev.  J.  B.  Wakeley's  history  called  '  Lost  Chapters,'  etc., 
you  will  see  fae-similes  of  signatures  of  parties  connected  with  early  Methodism  in  New  York, 
:and  among  them  you  will  see  one  written  by  my  grandfather  (Paul  Heck)  while  he  resided 
there.  I  will  also  inclose  you  two  leaves  out  of  an  old  book  belonging  to  my  grandfather, 
•and  I  suppose  he  wrote  his  name  in  them  when  in  New  York,  and  you  will  see  that  he  spells 
"his  name  Heck.  I  will  also  send  you  an  old  '  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,'  of 
■October  "f,  1858,  in  which  you  will  see  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  ministers, 
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Henry  Winiams,  Pala^tines  all;  some  of  them  relatives  of  Embury^ 
wMle  E,ucHe  was  a  brother  of  Barbara  Heck  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  were  Methodists.  In  one  of  her  visits  to  the  new- 
comers Mrs.  Heck  f  omid  a  party  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards.  This 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  her  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  in  their  new  homes,  where  many  old  restraints  were  weak- 
ened and  many  new  temptations  beset  them ;  she  therefore  seized  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  gave  her  friends  a  solenm  warning- 
against  sin  and  an  exhortation  to  holiness. 

She  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  If  the  new  people  were  faUiag 
into  careless  and  wicked  ways  it  was  no  more  than  some  of  the  pre- 
vious company  of  emigrants  had  already  done ;  and  what  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  all  becoming  backsliders  together  unless  they  resumed 
the  nse  of  the  means  of  grace  which  they  used  to  enjoy  at  home? 

(Rev.  J.  Carroll,  and  who  still  lives  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada,)  that  Barbara  Heck,  who 
broke  up  the  card  party  in  New  York,  came  to  Canada  with  her  husband,  Paul  Heck,  and 
lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  here,  died,  and  waa  buried  in  the  old  Blue  Church  burying- 
ground,  about  three  miles  west  of  Prescott. 

"When  my  brother  John  and  myself  went  to  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  we  took  along  with  us  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley,  from  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  he  was  then  residing ;  and  when  we  got  to  New  York  we  all  met  at  the^  Book 
Room,  and  the  then  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Stevens,  and  Bishop  Janes,  and  a  few  others 
were  present ;  and  after  comparing  notes  and  documents  and  some  old  relics.  Dr.  Stevens- 
remarked,  after  comparing  the  signatures  of  Paul  Heck  from  Canada  and  that  produced, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakeley  from  the  old  recording  steward's  book  of  New  York,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  one  person ;  and  he  (Dr.  Stevens)  said  that  there  was  something  about 
the  handwriting  of  Paul  Heck  which  made  the  evidence  incontestible.  Bishop  Janes  was  also- 
satisfied  that  we  were  correct  and  Dr.  Wakeley  wrong.  A  year  or  two  after  the  interview  in 
New  York  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakeley  made  us  a  short  visit,  and  promised  to  have  it  corrected  in 
his  next  edition,  but  I  have  never  heard  whether  the  second  edition  was  published. 

"  On  page  91  of  Wakeley 'a  '  Lost  Chapters '  you  will  see  Paul  Heck's  signature,  and  this- 
same  Paul  Heck  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  John-street  Church,  and  also  one  to  whom' 
the  land  (on  which  the  church  stood)  was  originally  leased,  and  he  was  the  husband  of  Bar- 
bara Heck,  not  the  son,  as  Wakeley  has  it  on  the  same  page,  (91.)  You  will  see  in  the 
'  Advocate  and  Journal,'  which  I  send  you,  that  Wakeley  nuxes  up  Paul  Hick,  of  New  York,, 
who  married  Hannah  Dean,  as  one  of  the  first  trustees ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  first  trust- 
ees, for  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  the  first  John-street  Church  was  built,  and 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  till  two  years  after  it  was  built,  as  you  will  see  by  read- 
ing page  544  of  'Lost  Chapters.'  On  page  578  of  'Lost  Chapters'  you  will  see  the  names- 
of  all  the  first  trustees,  appointed  in  the  year  1768,  and  among  them  the  name  of  Paul  Hick, 
(should  be  Paul  Heck,)  and  on  page  581  ('Lost  Chapters')  you  will  see  that  in  1786  a  new 
batch  of  trustees  were  appointed,  and  among  the  number  one  Paul  Hick.  This  Paul  was- 
Hannah  Dean's  husband,  not  Barbara  Ruckle's  husband. 

"  Yours  truly, 

''GEORGE  HECK." 
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Her  coTisin  was  a  licensed  preacher ;  lie  must  open  the  Bible  and  opea 
his  mouth ;  there  were  a  few  surviving  Methodists  within  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  these  must  be  gathered  into  a  Society  just  such  as  they  used  to 
have  in  BaUigarrane.  With  this  new  purpose  firmly  settled  in  her 
mind,  she  started  for  the  house  of  Embury,  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  done,  and  begged  him  to  take  up  his  cross  at 
once  and  begin  to  preach  in  his  own  house. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  ^  modest  man  like  Embury  to  resume  in 
cold  blood  the  duty  which  was  always  a  heavy  task  for  him,  and  which 
had  now  for  so, long  been  laid  aside ;  but  the  woman  was  determined ; 
she  argued,  urged,  and  finally,  falling  upon  her  knees,  adjured  him  in 
God's  name;  to  preach ;  and  when  he,  with  a  sense  of  horror  lest  his 
neglect  might  result  in  the  loss  of  souls,  consented,  she  hastily  went 
out  and  broi^ght  in -five  or  six  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  this  little  con- 
gregation Philip  Embury,  in  his  own  house,  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  America.  Two  classes  were  presently  organized,  one  of  women  and 
the  other  of  men ;  doubtless  Barbara  Heck  was  the  leader  of  one,  and 
Philip  Embury  of  the  other. 

'No  small  excitement  was  caused  by  these  little  assemblies.  Speeta 
tors  came  in  crowds,  including  some  soldiers  from  the  barracks  near 
by,  and  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  revival  which  crowned  their  fee- 
ble labors  were  three  members  of  the  regimental  band,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  singing,  and  who  became  very  useful  afterward  a& 
exhorters.  The  next  victory  was  among  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house, 
to  •  whom  Embury  was  invited  to  preach.  Auspicious  beginning ! 
"  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heira 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ? " 
"Was  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  which  Christ  gave  of  his  Messiahship 
that  "the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them?"  Herein,  also, 
appears  the  divine  authenticity  of  Methodism,  both  in  England  and 
America. 

The  cottage  of  Embury  being  f aj*  too  small  for  the  new  uses  to 
which  it  was  put,  a  larger  room  was  secured  near  by ;  and  to  pay  the 
rent  of  this  room  another  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  collection  of  money, 
was. added  to  those  already  in  use.  The  Society  flourished,  was  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  and  evidently  increased  in  favor  both  with  God 
and  man. 
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Captain  "Webb. — The  fame  of  these  doings  spread  far  and  wide ; 
it  reached  even  to  Albany,  where  was  a  man  who  seems  ,to  have  been 

divinely  stationed  there  as  a 
re-enforcement  to  the  little 
band  in  New  York;  awaiting 
only  its  getting  into  position, 
hoisting  its  colors,  and  opening 
the  spiritual  campaign. 

In  the  joint  English  and 
Colonial  expedition,  in  1745, 
against  the  French  stronghold 
of  Louisburg,  which  command- 
ed the  main  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  a  young  British  captain  by 
the  name  of  "Webb.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  good  ed- 
ucation, and  may  have  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms  for  the 
love  of  adventure,  or  to  escape 
a  life  of  idleness — that  bane  of  so  many  gentlemen  of  fortune. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  Captain  "Webb  on  which  they  stormed  and 
■carried  that  fort,  for  he  lost  his  right  eye  in  the  battle,  and  it  was 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  did  not  lose  his  life.  A  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
eyebrow  and  glanced  into  the  eye,  but,  instead  of  keeping  straight  on 
into  the  brain,  it  again  turned  downward  into  his  mouth.  When  the 
fight  was  over  he  heard  himseK  pronounced  a  dead  man,  but  his  senses 
had  so  far  returned  that  he  was  able  to  deny  it,  and  after  three  months 
in  hospital  he  again  returned  to  duty. 

His  next  campaign — if  the  somewhat  conflicting  reports  may 
be  harmonized — was  with  General  Braddock,  in  1Y55,  against  the 
French  Fort  Duquesne,  where  the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburgh  now 
fitands.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  who  survived  the 
ambush  and  slaughter  of  that  terrible  battle  known  as  "Braddock's 
defeat;"  but,  like  "Washington,  with  whom  he- fought  that  day,  he 
could  not  be  killed,  for  God  had  further  work  for  him  to  do,  though 
in  quite  a  different  field  from  that  of  fighting  the  French  and  Indians 
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Four  years  afterward  he  scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham  with  Gen- 
eral "Wolfe,  on  which  occasion  he  was  again  wounded ;  this  time  in  the 
arm.  The  last  of  the  French  Canadian  wars  having  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  which  followed  this  victory,  Captain  "Webb 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  disabled  for  hard  campaign- 
ing, though  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  conversion  of  this  man  under  a  sermon  by  Mr.  "Wesley,  at 
Bristol,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1Y65,  was  a  notable  event  for  the 
Methodist  Society,  with  which  he  at  once  united.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  great  preacher  as  well  as  a  brave 
•soldier.  Entering  a  Methodist  congregation  at  Bath,  which  was  dis- 
appointed by  its  circuit  preacher,  he  advanced  to  the  altar  in  his  regi- 
mentals, and  addressed  them  with  great  effect,  chiefly  narrating  his 
own  Christian  experience.  "Wesley,  who  delighted  in  tVe  disciplinary 
regularity,  the  obedience,  and  courage  of  military  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  entered  his  itinerant  ranks,  lost  no  time  in  persuading  him  to 
accept  a  preacher's  license,  and  straightway  Captain  "Webb  became  one 
■of  the  great  lights  of  English  Methodism.  "Wesley  has  left  on  record 
his  very  high  opinion  of  this  soldier  of  the  Cross.  After  hearing  him 
preach  in  the  Old  Foundry,  he  writes : — 

"  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  still  raising  up  various  preachers, 
according  to  the  various  tastes  of  men.  The  captain  is  full  of  life 
and  fire  ;  therefore,  although  he  is  not  deep  or  regular,  yet  many  who 
would  not  hear  a  better  preacher  flock  to  hear  him,  and  many  are 
convinced  under  his  preaching." 

Of  his  personal  piety  one  of  his  intimate  friends  at  Bath  says : — 

"  He  experienced  much  of  the  power  of  rehgion  in  his  own  soul. 
He  wrestled  day  and  night  with  God  for  that  degree  of  grace  which 
he  stood  in  need  of,  that  he  might  stand  firm  as  the  beaten  anvil  to  the 
stroke,  and  he  was  favored  with  those  communications  from  above 
which  made  him  bold  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  His  evi- 
dence of  the  favor  of  God  was  so  bright  that  he  never  lost  a  sense  of 
that  blessed  truth,  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  eleanseth  us  from 
all  sin.' " 

His  natural  powers  of  oratory  greatly  dehghted  John  Adams — 
afterward  President — who  declared  that  the  old  soldier  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  he  ever  heard.     Another  admirer  calls  him 
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"  a  perfect  Whitefield  in  declamation ;"  and  still  another  tlius  describes 
his  power  over  Ms  audiences :  "  They  saw  the  warrior  in  his  face, 
and  heard  the  missionary  in  his  voice.  TJnder  his  holy  eloquence  they 
trembled,  they  wept,  and  fell  down  nnder  his  mighty  word."  He  trav- 
eled widely  in  his  own  country,  preaching  to  gre5.t  crowds,  which  he 
attracted  partly  by  his  preaching  and  partly  by  his  regimentals,  and 
he  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  people. 

Plow  this  Boanerges  happened  to  ,be  at  Albany  in  1166,  living  in 
his  own  house,  which  he  opened,  for  religious  services,  and'  acting  as- 
barrack-master  of  the  Englieh,  garrison,  does  not,  fully  appear ;  ,but  it 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  providential  scheme  for  planting.  Meth- 
odism in  America;  and  to  his  faith,  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his 
liberality,  the  human  side  of  this  movement  owes  the  largest  measure 
of  its  initial  ^ccess. 

The  news  of  a  Methodist  Society  in  New  York,  and  of  a  revival 
of  religion  already  crovming  its  efforts,  straightway  brought  Captain 
"Webb  down  from  Albany  to  see  it.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
preaching  room,  in  full  uniform,  which  he  wore  at  Church  as  well 
as  on  any  other  soldierly  duty,  was  a  rather  startHng  event  to  the 
congregation ;  but  their  stirprise  soon  gave  place  to  delight  when  they 
found  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  and,  what  was  more,  a  preacher.  The 
captain  was,  as  has  already  been  seen,  a  great  man  in  his  way ;  or, 
rather,  in  several  ways ;  and  jast  those  ways'ln  which  the  little  Society 
stood  most  in  need  of  help.  They  needed  a  leader — ^Webb  was  bom  to 
command.  They  needed  another  preacher  of  more  experipnce,  learn- 
ing, and  power — Webb  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  then  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America.  They  needed  money  wherewith  to  house,  their 
young  Society — Webb  was  both  rich  and  generous.  Truly,  if  they  had 
been  indulged  by  a  choice  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers  in  exist- 
ence, except  Wesley  himself,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  to  suit 
themselves  better  than  God  had  suited  them,  and  that,  too,  before 
they  had  asked  him  for  a  preacher  at  all. 

The  Ri^g'in.g^  liOft. — Of  course,  with  such  a  preacher  came  a 
large  inci'ease  of  congregation.  The  Methodist  meeting,  with  its  hearty 
fellowship,  its  delightful  singing,  and  its  red-coated  minister,  who 
preached  with  two  swords  lying  on  the  desk  before  him — one  of  them. 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  other  the  sword  of  a  captain  in  his  Majes- 
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ty's  regulars— was  now  one  of  the  marvels  of  New  Tork ;  and  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  crowds  a  loft  over  a  sail-maker's  shop  in  "William- 
street  was  secured.  It  was  eighteen  feet  in  width  by  sixty  in  length, 
but  it  would  not  hold  half  the  people  who  came  twice  a  week  to  hear 
the  brave  Captain  "Webb  and  his  f aithfnl  Lieutenant  Embury.  How 
happy  they  were !  How  happy  people  always  are  in  revivals  till 
somebody  gets  "hurt;"  or  becomes  too  proud  or  stubborn  to  lose 
himself  in  the  greatness  of  the  work ! 


THE   RIGGING  LOFT. 

The  First  Hethodist  Church  in  America. — And  now 

that  "  elect  lady,"^  Barbara  Heck,  receives  what  she  believes  to  be  an 
inspiration  in  answer  to  her  prayers  on  this  very  subject,  in  the  form  of 
a  plan  for  a  meeting-house.  It  is  a  large  house,  two  stories  in  height, 
huilt  of  stone — ^will  cost,  with  the  land  to  build  it  on,  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  where  is  all  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
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Embury,  with  his  G-erman  caution  and  his  mannish  sagacity,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  lease  a  bit  of  ground  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
build  a  cheap  wooden  meeting-house ;  but  Sister  Barbara  had  seen  her 
church  in  a  vision,  and  had  heard  the  words,  "7J  the  Lord,  will  do  it," 
and  a  woman  of  that  stamp,  with  such  a  vision  in  her  soul,  knowfr 
nothing  of  failure  or  fear.  Did  she  not  project  the  Society  out  of 
almost  nothing  ?  Who  knows,  then,  but  she  can  show  them  how  to- 
build  a  church  ?  Thus  the  scheme  which  looked  so  wild  and  hopeless- 
to  merely  speculative  eyes  was,  after  two  days  of  solemn  prayer  and 
fasting,  delibei-ately  adopted,  and  Captain  Webb  led  the  subscription 
list  with  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  the  largest  amount  given  by  any 
one  subscriber.     This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1768. 

The  subscription  paper  bears  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
iifty  persons,  including  all  classes,  from  his  worship  the  Mayor,  the 
aristocracy,  and  certain  of  the  clergy,  down  to  negro  servants  who- 
were  so  poor  that  they  had  only  a  single  word  for  a  name. 

The  chapel  was  built  of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster.  It  was  sixty 
feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in  breadth.  Dissenters  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  erect  "regular  churches"  in  the  city;  the  new  building 
was,  therefore,  provided  with  a  fire-place  and  chimney  to  avoid  trans- 
gressing the  law.  There  were  side  galleries  to  the  building,  which  for 
a  long  time  were  accessible  only  by  rude  ladders ;  the  seats  had  no- 
backs  :  it  was  a  rough,  unfinished  place,  but  it  was  very  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  floor  was  sprinkled  over  with  sand  as  white  as  snow.  Embury ,. 
being  a  skillful  carpentei',  wrought  diligently  upon  the  structure. 
With  his  own  hands  he  built  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  memorable  SOth  of 
October,  1T68,  mounted  the  desk  he  had  made,  and  dedicated  the  hum- 
ble temple  by  a  sermon  on  Hosea  x,  12 ;  "  Sow  to  yourselves  in  right- 
eousness, reap  in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground :  for  it  is  time  to- 
seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you." 

The  house  was  soon  thronged.  Within  two  years  from  its  conse- 
cration the  building  and  the  yard  in  front  of  it  had  a  congregation  of 
nearly  a  thousand  people.  It  was  called  Wesley  Chapel ;  the  first  in. 
the  world  that  ever  bore  that  name. 

,  From  New  York  as  a  center  the  good  work  began  to  spread  in 
various  directions,  especially  south  and  south-west.  Captain  Webb,. 
^Yho  was  now  free  to  travel,  having  been  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
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with  full  pay  on  account  of  Ms  soldierly  services,  gave  himself  up  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  besides  taking  the  church  building  enter- 
prise under  his  especial  care.  In  addition  to  his  gift  he  advanced  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  without  interest  to  help  on  that  work,, 
begged  money  for  it,  sold  religious  books  and  gave  the  profits  to  it, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  preaching  in  the  house  after  it  was  opened 
for  divine  worship.  There  were  relatives  of  his  wife  living  at  Jamaica, 
on  Long  Island  ;  thither  he  went,  hired  a  house  to  preach  in,  and  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  twenty-four  persons  converted.  In  New  Jersey  he 
formed  Societies  at  Pemberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton.  In  Dela- 
ware he  preached  at  J^ewcastle,  "Wilmington,  and  in  the  woods  on  the 
shores  of  the  Brandywine.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  preached  in  a  sail-loft  and  formed  a  class  of  seven 
members  in  1T67  or  '68,  and  where  he  collected  over  thirty  pounds  for 
his  beloved  Wesley  Chapel  in  'Hew  York.  He  also  gave  hberaUy 
toward  the  purchase  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  two- 
years  afterward ;  for  Captain  "Webb  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave, 
and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  a  covetous  Christian,  a  stingy  Methodist, 
a  convert  whose  purse  was  not  converted,  was  no  Christian,  no  Meth- 
odist, no  convert  at  all. 

Having  now  a  work  on  his  hands  which  was  increasing  and  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  he  appealed  to  his  British  brethren  for  money,. 
and  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  preachers  to  help  in  carrying  it  on.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  having  American  Methodism  so  much  at  heart,  he 
went  to  England  in  1TY2  in  its  interest ;  preached  in  London,  DubHn, 
and  elsewhere ;  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  recruits  for  America  in  the 
Leeds  Conference,  and  in  1TT3  brought  back  with  him  Messrs.  Rankin 
and  Shadford ;  Messrs.  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  having  already  been 
sent  out  in  response  to  his  and  other  appeals.  He  continued  his  evan- 
gelistic labors  with  unabated  zeal  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Eevolution,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers 
to  leave ;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  bade 
a  reluctant  good-bye  to  America,  the  scene  of  so  many  struggles  and 
victories  in  his  varied  and  eventful  life. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  secured  a  home  for  his  family  in  Port- 
land, on  the  heights  of  Bristol,  but  still  traveled  and  preached  exten- 
sively in  eliapels,  in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  attended  by 
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immense  congregations.  Having  escaped  so  many  dangers  and  deaths, 
ihe  believed  to  the  end  of  Ms  days  that  a  ministering  spirit,  a  guardian 
angel,  had  through  divine  mercy  attended  him  aU  the  way  in  his 
diversified  pilgrimage.  From  the  year  17Y6  to  1Y82,  a  time  of  war  by 
land  and  sea,  he  annually  made  a  summer's  visit  to  the  French  prison- 
ers at  "Winchester,  addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  which  he 
had  studied  while  in  Canada.  When  Ke  preached  at  Portsmouth 
crowds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  listened  to  him  with  all  possible  venera- 
tion, and  in  Bristol  and  the  neighboring  country  much  spiritual  good 
was  effected. 

In  1792  he  was  liberal  and  active  in  erecting  the  Portland  Chapel, 
at  Bristolj  one  of  the  most  elegant  chapels  in  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion if  not  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He 
appeared  to  have  had  a  presentiment  for  some  time  of  his  approaching 
«nd,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  spoke  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  interment,  observing :  "  I  should  prefer  a  tri- 
umphant death;  but  I  may  be  taken  away  suddenly.  However,  I 
know  I  am  happy  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  with  him  whenever  he 
<jalls  me  hence,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

One  of  the  leading  "Wesleyan  preachers  thus  writes  of  his  closing 
life:  "I  spent  a  profitable  hour  with  that  excellent  man.  Captain 
Webb,  of  Bristol.  He  is,  indeed,  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  profession  for  many  years.  He  is  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  and  as  active  as  majiy  who  have  only  attained  theii 
fiftieth.  He  gives  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  poor  of  Christ's 
flock  the  greater  part  of  his  income.  He  is  waiting  with  cheerful 
anticipation  for  his  great  and  full  reward.  He  bids  fair  to  go  to  the 
grave  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1Y96,  Captain  Webb  suddenly  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

The  venerable  soldier  and  evangelist  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  vault 
made  for  him  under  the  communion  table  at  Portland  Chapel;  and 
the  trustees  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory  within  its 
walls ;  the  inscription  whereon  pronounced  him  "  Brave,  Active,  Cou- 
rageous— Faithful,  Zealous,  Successful — the  principal  instrument  in 
,  erecting  this  chapel."  His  name  must  be  forever  illustrious  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  as,  aside  from  the  mere  question  of  priority,  he 
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must  be  considered  the  principal  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America. 

Taylor's  Iictter  to  'Wesley. — The  following  letter  to  Mr. 
"Wesley,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England  and  joined  the  New  York  Methodists,  is  well  worth  reading, 
ior  some  side  ghmpses  it  gives  at  other  things  besides  .American 
Methodism.     Only  purely  personal  matter  is  omitted  : — 

"New  Yoke,  llth  April,  1768. 

"Rev.  and  vert  Dear  Sib: — I  intended  writing  to  you  for  several  weeks 
•past ;  but  a  few  of  us  had  a  very  material  transaction  in  view ;  I  therefore  post- 
poned writing  until  I  could  give  you  a  particular  account  thereof.  This  was  the 
purchasing  of  ground  for  building  a  preaching  house  upon,  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  have  now  concluded.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  sliall  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  city. 

"  By  the  best  intelligence  I  can  collect,  there  was  little  either  of  the  form  or 
power  of  it  until  Mr.  Whiteiield  came  over,  thirty  years  ago ;  and  even  after  Ms 
iflrst  and  second  visits  there  appeared  but  little  fruit  of  his  labors.  But  during 
his  visit  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  shaliing  among 
the  dry  bones.  Divers  were  savingly  converted ;  and  this  work:  was  much  in- 
■creased  in  his  last  journey,  when  his  words  were  really  like  a  hammer  and  like  a 
^re.  Most  part  of  the  adults  were  stirred  up:  great  numbers  pricked  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  several  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
The  consequence  of  this  work  was,  churches  were  crowded,  and  subscriptions 
laised  for  building  new  ones.  Mr.  Whitefield's  example  provoked  most  of  the 
•ministers  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  earnestness.  And  by  the  multitudes  of 
people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  flocking  to  the  churches,  religion  became 
«n  honorable  profession. 

"There  was  now  no  outward  cross  to  be  taken  up  therein.  Nay,  a  person  who. 
■could  not  speak  about  the  grace  of  God  and  the  new  birth  was  esteemed  unfit 
for  genteel  company.  But  in  awhile,  instead  of  pressing  forward  and  g'rowins; 
in  grace,  (as  he  exhorted  them,)  the  generality  were  pleading  for  the  remains  of 
•sin  and  the  necessity  of  being  in  darkness.  They  esteemed  their  opinions  as 
the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  i;egarded  not  holiness,  either  of  heart  or 
life. 

"The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  a  genuine  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  New  York  eighteen  months  ago,  when  it  pleased  God  to  rouse  up  Mr;  Embury 
to  employ  his  talent  (which  for  several  years  had  been  hid,  as  it  were,  in  a  nap- 
kin) by  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  exhorting  believers  to  let  their  light 
shine  before  men.  .  He  spoke  at  first  only  in  his  own  liouse.  A  few  were  soon 
collected  together  and  joined  into  a  little  Society,  chiefly  his  own  countrymen, 
25 
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Irish-Germans.  In  about  three  months  after,  Brother  White  and  Brother  Souse, 
from  Dublin,  joined  them.  Then  they  rented  an  empty  room  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  in  the  most  infamous  street  in  the  city,  adjoining  the  barracks. 
For  some  time  few  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  hear:  but  God  so  ordered  it 
by  his  proridence  that  about  fourteen  months  ago  Captain  "Webb,  barrack-master 
at  A-lbany,  (who  was  converted  three  years  since  at  Bristol,)  found  them  out,  and 
preached  in  his  regimentals.  The  novelty  of  a  man  preaching  in  a  scarlet  coat 
soon  brought  greater  numbers  to  hear  than  the  room  could  contain.  But  his- 
doctrines  were  quite  new  to  the  hearers;  for  he  told  them  point-blank  '  that  all 
their  knowleilge  and  religion  were  not  worth  a  rush,  unless  their  sins  were  for- 
given, and  they  had  "  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  with  theirs  that  they  were  the- 
children  of  God."  '  This  strange  doctrine,  with  Some  peculiarities  in  his  person, 
made  him  soon  taken  notice  of ;  and  obliged  the  little  Society  to  look  out  for  a. 
larger  house  to  preach  in.  They  soon  found  a  place  that  had  been  built  for  a. 
rigging-house,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in  breadth. 

"About  this  period  Mr.  Webb,  whose  wife's  relations  lived  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  took  a  house  in  that  neighborhood,  and  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house^ 
and  several  other  places  on  Long  Island.  Within  six  months  about  twenty- 
four  persons  received  justifying  grace,  nearly  half  of  them  whites — the  rest, 
negroes.  While  Mr.  Webb  was  (to  borrow  his  own  phrase)  '  felling  trees  on. 
Long  Island,'  Brother  Embury  was  exhorting  all  who  attended  on  Thursday 
evenings,  and  Sundays,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  rigging-house,  to  flee  fromj 
the  wi-ath  to  come.  His  hearers  began  to  increase,  and  some  gave  heed  to  his 
report,  about  the  time  the  gracious  providence  of  God  brought  me  safe  to  New 
York,  after  a  very  favorable  passage  of  six  weeks  from  Plymouth.  It  was  the- 
26th  day  of  October  last  when  I  arrived,  recommended  to  a  person  for  lodging;. 
I  inquired  of  my  host  (who  was  a  very  religious  man)  if  any  Methodists  were  ia 
New  York;  he  answered  that  there  was  one  Captain  Webb,  a  strange  sort  of 
man,  who  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  who  sometimes  preached  at  one  Embury's, 
at  the  rigging-hiiuse.  In  a  few  days  I  found  out  Embury.  I  soon  found  of  what 
spirit  he  was,  and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  you  and  your  doctrines, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  helper  in  Ireland.  He  had  formed  two  classes,  one  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  of  the  women,  but  had  never  met  the  Society  apart  from, 
the  congregation,  although  there  were  six  or  seven  men,  and  as  many  women,, 
who  had  a  clear  sense  of  their  acceptan<Se  in  the  Beloved. 

"You  will  not  wonder  at  my  being  agreeably  surprised  in  meeting  with  a. 
few  here  who  have  been,  and  desire  again  to  be,  in  connection  with  you.  God 
•only  knows  the  weight  of  affliction  I  felt  on  leaving  my  native  country.  But 
1  have  reason  now  to  conclude  God  intended  all  for  my  good.  .  .  . 

' '  Mr.  Embury  lately  has  been  more  zealous  than  formerly,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  he  is  more  lively  in  preaching,  and  his  gifts  as  well  as  graces  are- 
much  increased.     Great  numbers  of  serious  persons  came  to  hear  God's  word  as- 
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lor  tlieir. lives;  and  tb&ir  ntimbers  increased  so  fast  that  onr  house  for  six  -weeks 
past  would  not  contain  half  the  people. 

"We  had  some  consultations  how  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  Mr. 
Embury  proposed  renting  a  small  lot  of  ground  for  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
exert  ouV  utmost  endeavors  to  build  a  wooden  tabernacle.  A  piece  of  ground 
was  proposed;  the  ground  rent  was  agreed  for,  and  the  lease  was  to  be  executed 
in  a  few  days.  We,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had  two  several  days  for  fasting 
and  prayer  for  the  direction  of  God  and  his  blessing  on  our  proceedings,  and 
Providence  opened  such  a  door  as  we  had  no  expectation  of.  A  young  man,  a 
sincere  Christian  and  constant  hearer,  though  not  joined  in  Society,  not  giving 
any  thing  toward  this  house,  offered  ten  pounds  to  buy  a  lot  of  ground,  went  of 
his  own  accord  to  a  lady  who  had  two  lots  to  sell,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a 
house  that  rents  for  eighteen  pounds  per  annum.  He  found  the  purchase  money 
of  the  two  lots  was  six  hundred  pounds,  which  she  was  willing  should  remain  in 
the  purchasers'  possession,  on  good  security.  We  called  once  more  on  God  for 
his  direction,  and  resolved  to  purchase  the  whole.  There  are  eight  of  us  who 
are  joint  purchasers,  among  whom  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Lupton  are  men  of  prop- 
erty. I  was  determined  the  house  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Orphan 
House  at  Newcastle,  and  others  in  England ;  but  as  we  were  ignorant  how  to 
draw  the  deeds,  we  purchased  for  us  and  our  heirs,  until  a  copy  of  the  writing  is 
sent  us  from  England,  which  we  desire  may  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

"Before  we  began  to  talk  of  building  the  devil  and  his  children  were  very 
peaceable ;  but  since  this  affair  took  place  many  ministers  have  cursed  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  labored  with  all  their  might  to  stop  their  congregations 
from  assisting  us.  But  He  that  sitteth  in  the  highest  laughed  them  to  scorn ! 
JVIany  have  broken  through,  and  given  their  friendly  assistance.  We  have 
collected  above  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  our  own  contributions,  and  have 
reason  to  hope  in  the  whole  we  shall  have  two  hundred  pounds;  but  the  house 
will  cost  us  four  hundred  pounds  more,  so  that  unless  God  is  pleased  to  raise  up 
friends  we  shall  yet  be  at  a  loss.  I  believe  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Lupton  will  bor- 
row or  advance  two  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  the  buiUling  should  not  go 
forward ;  but  the  interest  of  money  here  is  a  great  burden — being  seven  per  cent. 
"Some  of  our  brethren  proposed  writing  to  you  for  a  collection  in  Englanil ; 
but  I  was  averse  to  this,  as  I  well  knew  our  friends  there  are  overburdened 
'already.  Yet  so  far  I  would  earnestly  beg:  if  you  would  intimate  our  circum- 
stances to  particular  persons  of  ability,  perhaps  God  would  open  their  hearts 
to  assist  this  infant  Society,  and  contribute  to  the  first  preaching  house  on  the 
original  Methodist  plan  in  all  America,  (excepting  Mr.  Whitefleld's  Orphan  House 
in  Georgia:)  but  I  shall  write  no  more  on  this  subject. 

"There  is  another  point  far  more  material,  and  in  which  I  must  importune 
your  assistance,  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Society.      We  want  an  able  nnfl  experienced  preacher;  one  who  has  both  gifts 
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and  grace  necessary  for  the  work.  God  has  not,  indeed,  despised  the  day  of 
small  things.  There  is  a  real  work  of  grace  begun  in  maay  hearts  hy  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Embury;  but  although  they  are  both  useful,  and 
their  hearts  in  the  work,  they  want  many  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking; 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  here  depends  much  upon  the  qualifications  of 
preachers. 

"  In  regard  to  a  preacher,  if  possible  we  must  have  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  sound 
faith,  and  a  good  disciplinarian :  one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  such  a  flame  will  be  soon  kindled  as 
would  never  stop  until  it  reached  the  great  South  Sea.  We  may  make  many 
shifts  to  evade  temporal  inconveniences ;  but  we  cannot  purchase  such  a  preacher 
as  I  have  described.  Dear  sir,  I  entreat  you,  for  the  good  of  thousands,  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavors  to  send  one  over.  I  would  advise  him  to  take  shipping 
at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  early  in  August:  by 
embarking  at  this  season  he  will  have  fine  weather  in  his  passage,  and  probably 
arrive  here  in  the  month  of  September.  He  will  see  before  winter  what  prog- 
ress the  Gospel  lias  made. 

"With  respect  to  money  for  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  passage  over,  if 
they  could  not  procure  it,  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts  to  procure  it  for 
them. 

"I  most  earnestly  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  trust  you,  and  many 
of  our  brethren,  will  not  forget  the  Church  in  this  wilderness. 
"I  remain  with  sincere  esteem.  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

"Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

"Thomas  Taylor."* 

Early  Methodism  in  Philadelphia.— In  1768  Captain 
Webb  extended  Mb  evangelistic  labors  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  way  had  been  opened  for  him  by  the  good  words  of  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Wrangle,  a  Swedish  missionary,  who  had  visited  the  city,  and  whose 
favorable  impressions  of  Methodism  from  reading  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings  induced  him  to  advise  his  friends  to  receive  the  Methodist 
preachers;  who,  from  their  well-known  enterprising  spirit,  he  was 
sure  could  not  be  long  in  making  their  appearance.  A  class  of 
seven  members  was  organized,  and  the  Methodist  head-quarters  was 
established  in  a  sail-loft  on  Front-street,  near  Dock  Creek.  This 
new  appointment,  also,  the  missionary  captain  added  to  his  already 
wide  preaching  circuit,  and  the  little  vine  grew  and  flourished  under 
the  sunshine  of  God's  favor  and  the  dews  of  his  grace. 

*  Bangs,  vol.  i,  p.  52^ 
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St.  George's  Church,  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  now  stand- 
ing in  Americas,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  spacious  edi- 
fice owned  by  the  denomination.  Its  walls  and  roof  were  erected  by 
a  Reformed  German  congregation,  in  1Y63.  It  was  a  large  building 
for  those  days,  being  no  less  than  fifty-five  by  eighty-five  feet,  and  its 
size  and  grandeur  were  the  talk  of  all  the  country  round.  For  nearly 
six  years  the  congregation  worshiped  under  its  roof  with  its  rough 
walls  iinfinished,  and  only  the  bare  earth  for  a  floor :  at  the  end  of 
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that  time,  being  hopelessly  in  debt,  its  trustees  were  arrested  by  the 
creditors,  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  house  was  put  up  at  public 
auction  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Among  the  bidders  was  a  young 
man  of  feeble  intellect,  but  of  a  wealthy  family,  who,  from  some 
foolish  impulse,  ran  the  building  up  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,  (the  "  pound  "  in  that  colony  was  worth  two 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,)  and  he  was  declared  its  purchaser.  The 
young  man's  father,  not  wishing  to  publicly  expose  his  son's  infirmity, 
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paid  the  money  for  the  chiireh,  and  then  began  to  look  about  Mm 
to  dispose  of  the  property  with  which  he  was  encumbered;  and, 
hearing  of  Captain  "Webb  and  his  little  congregation,  he  offered  to  sell 
them  the  building  for  fifty  pounds  less  than  it  had  cost  him.  Gaptain 
Webb  advised  an  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  his  martial  spirit  suggested 
the  name;  and  thus  St.  George's  Methodist  Church  was  founded. 
The  building  then  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  four  walls  and  a  roof, 
but  Captain  Webb  in  full  regimentals  stood  upon  the  bare  ground 
and  preached  Sunday  after  Sxmday  to  large  and  admiring  crowds,  who 
could  well  spare  the  elegances  and  even  the  conveniences  of  church 
architecture  with  such  a  preacher  and  such  congregations. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  Society  being 
too  poor  to  finish  the  church,  so  that  its  use  for  a  riding-school  by  the 
British  Army,  when  General  Howe  had  his  winter-quarters  among 
the  rebels  in  Philadelphia,  was  somewhat  less  suprising  than  if  it  had 
been  possessed  of  doors,  windows,  floor,  and  the  other  usual  appurte- 
nances of  a  house  of  worship. 

When  peace  was  restored  the  congregation  set  about  placing  the 
church  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  with  this  end  in  view  adopted, 
as  the  church  record  shows,  the  somewhat  questionable  method  of  a 
lottery.  Whether  or  not  this  brought  money  into  the  Church  purse 
is  not  known.  Every  thing  about  the  church  was  conducted  in  an 
economic  way,  and  so  late  as  1800  sand  and  not  carpets  covered  its 
floors. 

The  rear  wall  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  contains  two  high  monu- 
mental tablets,  on  which  are  recorded  tlie  names  of  the  long  list  of  the 
pastors  of  "Old  St.  George's,"  as  the  place  is  affectionately  called; 
among  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  four  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  Eoberts,  and  Scott ;  Rev. 
Charles  Pitman,  a  noted  revivalist,  under  whose  ministry  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  increased  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred ;  the 
late  lamented  Alfred  Cookman ;  and  others  of  great  mark  and  sainted 
memory. 

In  a  little  room  in  the  building  which  the  iconoclast's  hand  has  yet 
spared  several  Conferences  were  held.  In  it  still  stands  the  chair  in 
which  Bishop  Asbury  sat,  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  the  hard  benches 
which  the  preachers  occupied,  and  around  the  wall  are  the  same  old 
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wooden  pegs  on  wMch  tKey  hung  their  broad-brimmed  hats.  It  was 
in  this  Church  that  the  first  American  Methodist  Conference  was  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  1713. 

This  is  the  parent  Society,  from  which  have  sprung  the  great  fam- 
ily of  ninety-three  Methodist  Churches  that  now  stand  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand,  and  Church  property  valued  at  over  two 
and  one  half  milUons  of  dollars. 

Methodist  Beginnings  in  Baltimore. — The  honor  of 
preaching  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Baltimore  belongs  to  John 
King,  an  English  local  preacher,  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
Finding  that  a  large  field  was  here  opened  for  the  Gospel,  he  felt- 
moved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  the  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  desired  of 
them  a  license  to  preach.  While  the  brethren  hesitated  about  the- 
matter  King  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  there  demonstrated  his  ability  by  .a  rousing  gospel  sermon  among- 
the  graves  of  the  poor. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in  with  Strawbridge  on  his  embryo^ 
circuit  in  Maryland,  -and  for  some  length  of  time  the  two  men  traveled 
and  preached  right  lovingly  and  powerfully  together.  Perhaps  there 
was  over  much  power  of  one  sort  in  the  sermons  of  Brother  King,  for 
he  was  the  m&n  to  whom  Mr.  Wesley  gave  that  solemn  charge  j 
"  Scream  no  more  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  It  is  said  of  our 
Lord,  'He  shall  not  cry;'  the  word  properly  means,  He  shall  not 
scream." 

King  was  accused  by  Mr.  Wesley  of  being  "  stubborn  "  and  "  head- 
strong ; "  but  these  were  qualities  likely  to  be  of  good  service  amid  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  country. 

His  pulpit,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  advent  at  Baltimore,  was  a 
blacksmith's  block,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  picture,  the- 
topography  of  which  was  studied  from  the  location  itself.  The  shop 
stood  on  what  is  now  Front-street,  near  French-street,  now  renamed 
Bath-street,  W.  The  foot-bridge  here  shown  spanned  the  stream  near 
Jones's  Falls.  The  mansion  in  the  distance  is  Howard  Park,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Oowpens,  in  South  CaroKna.     These  grounds  now  comprise 
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■one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Baltimore,  containing,  among  other  not- 
able structures,  the  famous  "Washington  Monument  and  the  elegant 
Mt.  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  next  sermon  was  from  a  table,  at  the  junction  of  Baltimore  and 
Calverl^streets.  His  courage  was  tested  on  this  occasion,  for  it  was  the 
militia  training-day,  and  the  drunken  crowd  charged  upon  him  so 
effectually  as  to  upset  the  table  and  lay  him  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
He  knew,  however,  that  the  noblest  preachers  of  Methodism  had  suf- 
fered like  trials  in  England,  and  he  maintained  his  ground  coura- 
geously.    The  commander  of  the  troops,  an  Englishman,  recognized 
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him  as  a  fellow-countryman,  and,  defending  him,  restored  order  and 
allowed  him  to  proceed.  Victorious  over  the  mob,  he  made  so  favor- 
able an  impression  as  to  be  invited  to  preach  in  the  English  Church 
■of  St.  Paul's,  but  improved  that  opportunity  with  such  fervor  as  to 
receive  no  repetition  of  the  courtesy. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  "made  the  dust  fly  from  the  old  velvet  cush- 
ion "  of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  under  the  exhilaratiag 
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effects  of  STicli  unwonted  good  fortune,  he  may  have  partly  forgotten 
Mr.  Wesley's  adjuration  not  to  scream. 

As  this  sturdy  pioneer  may  not  be  met  with  again  in  these  pages, 
let  it  here  be  recorded  that  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  itinerant 
ministry,  except  an  enforced  location  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, until  1803.  At  his  death,  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  ripe  old  age, 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  the  Methodist  preachers  who  had 
shared  in  the  pioneer  service  before  the  Independence  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  ENGLISH  MISSIONARIES. 

Volunteers  for  America. — Neither  Strawbridge,  Embury^ 
Webb,  nor  King,  came  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  though  this  was  evidently  the  divine  purpose  in  sending 
them.  Their  work  was  owned  of  God,  and  enjoyed  by  the  people; 
but  there  was  also,  in  the  judgment  of  these  pioneers,  a  need  of 
regularly  ordained  ministers.  They  did  not  conceive  the  "Holy 
Catholic  Church "  to  be  "  a  rope  of  sand ; "  but  their  hearts  turned 
toward  their  spiritual  father,  Mr.  Wesley,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
might  send  them  ministerial  re-enforcements,  but,  also,  as  the  divinely 
appointed  head  of  a  system  of  churchly  order. 

The  call  of  the  American  Methodists  for  preachers  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  in  England.  The  news  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
work  of  grace  among  them  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Wesleyan 
itinerants,  and  before  the  Conference  met  at  which  missionaries  could 
be  duly  appointed,  some  humbler  men,  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm 
of   the   new   movement,  were   ready  to  throw  themselves  upon   the 
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"hazards  of  tlie  distant  field,  that  they  might  share  in  the  first  combats 
iind  help  win  the  first  victories  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Robert  Williams. — One  of  these  men,  whose  soul  was  all 
ablaze  with  missionary  zeal,  was  Eobert  "Williams,  an  Enghsh  local 
preacher,  who,  in  view  of  the  call  from  America,  applied  to  Mr.  "Wesley 
for  permission  to  go  there  and  preach ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  he  should  labor  under  the  direction  of.  the  regular  missionaries 
whenever  they  should  arrive.  Williams  had  no  money  for  "his  passage, 
but  he  had  a  friend  in  Ireland  named  Ashton,  a  richer  man  than  him- 
eelf,  who  was  just  about  to  embark  for  America;  he  therefore  hastily 
sold  his  horse  to  pay  his  debts,  and  with  empty  pockets  but  a  full 
heart  hastened  to, the  ship,  quite  sure  that  his  Irish  friend  would 
not  leave  him  behind.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  "Williams 
landed  in  New  York  in  October,  1Y69,  nearly  two  months  before  the 
regular  Conference  missionaries  arrived. 

To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  Methodism  into  Yirginia. 
After  some  successful  soul-saving  work  along  with  Strawbridge  and 
Bang  in  Maryland,  he  passed  on  to  JSTorfolk,  Va.,  in  1712,  where  he 
•commenced  his  mission  by  a  song,  a  prayer,  and  a  sermon,  from  the 
^teps  of  the  Court-house ;  and  soon  formed  a  httle  Society. 

"Williams  was  the  first  publisher  of  Mr.  "Wesley's  books  in  America. 
In  the  year  1TT3  he  was  received  by  the  first  Conference,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  he  was  the  first  of  the  English  missionaries  who  found  a 
^ave  on  Am.eriean  soil.  Hi's  death  occurred  near  Iforfolk,  Ya.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1TY5.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Asbury, 
in  which  he  says :  "  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  been  an  instru- 
xaent  of  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has  awakened  by  him." 

Boardman  and  Pilmoor. — The  records  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  Methodist  Conference,  held  at  Leeds  August  3,  1Y69,  contain 
these  memorable  questions  and  answers : — 

"  Q.  "We  have  a  pressing  call  from  our  brethren  of  l^ew  Ydvk 
{who  have  built  a  preaching  house)  to  come  over  and  help  them.  "Who 
is  willing  to  go  ? 

"  Ans.  Eichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor. 

"  Q.  "What  can  we  do  further  in  token  of  our  brotherly  love  1 

"  Ans.  Let  us  now  take  a  collection  among  ourselves. 

"This  was  immediately  done,  and  out   of   it  £50  were  allotted 
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toward  tlie  payment  of  their  debt,  and  about  £20  given  to  our  brethren 
for  their  passage." 

Boardman,  the  senior  of  the  two,  was  about  thirtj-one  years  of  age. 
He  is  described  as  vigorous,  zealous,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  strong, 
understanding,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  He  had  been  six  years 
an  itinerant  preacher,  and  was  at  this  time  mourning  the  reeent  death 
of  his  wife.  His  Irish  bj-ethren  at  Cork,  when,  thirteen  years  later,, 
they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  pronounced  a  high  eulogy  upon  him  as  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  preacher ;  but  his  memory  in  America  is  pre- 
cious rather  on  account  of  his  loving,  gentle  disposition,  than  of  any 
distinguished  pulpit  ability. 

Pihnoor  had  been  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year  through  the 
preaching  of  "Wesley;  had  been  educated  at  "Wesley's  Kingswood 
school ;  and  had  now  itinerated  about  four  years,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Conference  in  1766.  He  was  a  man  of  high  courage,, 
commanding  presence,  much  executive  skill,  and  ready  discourse.  His 
term  of  service  in  America  closed  in  1774,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  England ;  fell  out  with  Mr.  "Wesley,  who  had  failed  to  include  him 
in  the  "  Legal  Hundred ; "  returned  again  to  America ;  received  ordi- 
nation in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  preached  for  some 
years  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  he  died  in 
1821.  If  we  may  judge  by  his  portrait  he  was  a  courtly  gentleman,, 
and  possessed  of  natural  abilities  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  Arrival  of  the  Missionaries  at  Philadelphia 
was  a  memorable  event.  After  a  rough  voyage  across  the  ocean,  as- 
they  approached  the-Delaware  Bay  they  encountered  a  most  terrific 
gale,  that  strewed  the  coast  with  wrecks ;  a  fate  which  for  a  time 
their  ship  was  expected  to  share ;  but  in  the  midst  of  danger,  look- 
ing death  in  the  face,  Boardman  says  :  "  I  found  myself  exceedingly 
happy,  and  rested  satisfied  that  death  would  be  gain.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  had  one  doubt  of  being  eternally  saved  should  the 
mighty  waters  swallow  us  up." 

At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks,  they  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  24:th  of  October,  1769.  During  part  of  this  time  the  Eev. 
George  "Whitefield  was  also  on  the  sea,  which  for  the  thirteenth  time 
he  was  crossing  to  preach  and  die  in  America.  All  the  old  theolog- 
i(5al  quarrels  between  him  and  "Wesley  had  ceased  long  ago;  and  on 
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reaching  Philadelphia,  from  his  beloved  Orphan  House  at  Savannah, 
he  met  the  "Wesleyan  missionaries,  hailed  them  with  joy,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing. 

The  good  work  thus  re-enforced  -jvent  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
Captain  Webb,  who  was  on  the  shore  at  Philadelphia  to  greet  them, 
put  into  their  hands  a  plan  of  the  American  circuit,  which,  with  the 
help  of  himself,  "Williams,  and  King,  they  were  to  travel.  New  York, 
however,  desired  the  full  service  of  Boardman,  while  Philadelphia, 
wished  to  monopolize  Pihnoor,  and  thus  at  the  outset  the  itinerant 
system,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  Methodism  in  America,  was  in  danger 
of  being  replaced  by  a  settled  ministry. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Boardman,  who  was  the  senior  preacher, 
wrote  to  "Wesley  from  New  York,  under  date  of  November  4, 1T69,  as 
follows : — 

"  There  appears  such  a  willingness  in  the  Americans  to  hear  the 
word  as  I  never  saw  before.  They  have  no  preaching  in  some  parts 
of  the  back  settlements.  I  doubt  not  but  an  effectual  door  will  be 
opened  among  them.  O !  may  the  Most  High  now  give  his  Son  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance.  The  number  of  blacks  that  attend  the 
preaching  affects  me  much." 

In  April,  1Y71,  he  reports  a  "  great  awakening,"  in  which  thirty 
persons  had  been  added  to  the  Society,  "  five  of  whom  have  received  a 
clear  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God." 

Pihnoor  was  more  abundant  than  Boardman  in  travels  and  advent- 
ures, if  not  more  abundant  in  success.  He  opened  his  commission  in 
Philadelphia  with  a  sermon. from  the  Court-house  steps;  filled  his  six 
months'  term  at  St.  George's  Church  acceptably,  and  then,  after  aa 
exchange  of  parishes  with  the  senior  preacher,  he  took  a  wide  range- 
far  to  the  south.  He  preached  on  the  sidewalk  in  Baltimore;  pro- 
duced quite  a  sensation  at  Norfolk,  "Va.;  held  forth  in  the  theater  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  could  find  no  other  door  open  to  him; 
reached  Savannah  at  last,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Whitefield's  Orphan 
House,  every-where  winning  his  way  with  all  classes  of  people. 

His  theater  service  at  Charleston  was  interrupted  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  embarrassed  a  more  diffident  man.  In  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  himself,  pulpit  and  all,  sud- 
<ienly  lowered  into  the  cellar !     Some  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  familiar 
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■with  the  mysteries  of  the  stage,  had  contriyed  to  have  him  placed  on 
one  of  the  traps  in  the  floor,  whereby  he  was  made  to  disappear  in 
spite  of  himself ;  but,  nothing  harmed  or  frightened,  he  sprang  upon 
the  stage,  regained  the  table  which  had  served  him  for  a  pulpit,  and 
taking  it  in  his  arms  he  invited  his  hearers  to  adjourn  with  him  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  where  there  were  no  trap-doors  to  trouble  him. 
"  Come  on,  my  friends,"  cried  he ;  "  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
defeat  the  devil  this  time,  and  not  be  driven  by  him  from  our  work ; " 
and  when  they  had  gathered  again  about  him  he  finished  his  sermon 
in  triumph  in  the  open  air. 

His  plain  preaching  on  his  first  appearance  at  Norfolk  had  roused 
the  opposition  of  the  regular  clergyman  of  that  parish,  who,  after  his 
departure,  made  an  attack  on  the  Methodists  from  his  pulpit,  taking 
for  his  text  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch."  This  was  duly 
reported  to  PUmoor,  who  soon  took  a  second  occasion  to  preach  in  the 
town ;  which  was  then  a  notoriously  wicked  place.  He  gave  out  that 
he  would  take  for  his  text  the  verse  of  Scripture  next  following  the 
one  which  the  parish  parson  had  used  against  him,  and  when  a  great 
orowd  had  assembled,  expecting  something  exciting,  Pilmoor  com- 
menced his  sermon  from  the  words,  "Be  not  overmuch  wicked." 
■"  I  have  been  informed,"  said  he,  "  that  a  minister  in  this  town  has 
given  its  citizens  a  solemn  caution  against  being  overmuch  righteous : " 
then,  lifting  his  hands  in  amazement,  he  exclaimed,  "And  he  hath 
given  this  caution  in  Norfolk  ! " 

The  effect  of  such  a  turning  of  the  tables  can  be  better  imagined, 
than  described.  The  incident  is  of  value  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  men — and  there  were  many  like  him — who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America;  men  who  were  in- 
capable of  fear,  who  were  surprised  at  nothing,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  defeat. 

Francis  Asbnry. — And  now  appears  a  name  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America ;  a  character  of 
the  purest  and  strongest  that  is  possible  to  mortals,  and  a  career  the 
most  heroic  that  was  ever  witnessed  under  this  Western  sky.  Like  all 
the  other  great  Methodists,  he  was  first  the  product  and  then  the  pro- 
moter of  Methodism.  He  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with 
its  strength,  till,  from  a  good,  conscientious,  savingly-converted  man  of 
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sound  common  sense,  and  only  fair  ministerial  talent,  he  became  the 
Jolin  Wesley  of  the  West ;  a  man  who,  in  the  f nlliicss  of  his  strength, 
had  no  other  peer  as  a  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts  in  all  the  English- 
speatiiig  world, 

A  careful  study  of  his  Journals  affords  no  evidence  of  superior 
genius.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  come  to  no 
greater  glory  and  honor  tlian  that  to  which  many  of  the  better  class 
of  Methodist  preachers  have  attained ;  but  God  called  him  to  be  the 
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For  portrftU  of  Asbury  in  his  younjer  dnys  soo  froDtispieco  of  Part  II. 

Bishop  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  as  ho  called  Wesley  to  be  their 

Bishop  in  Great  Britian,  and  to  both  these  chosen  servants  he  gave 

that  broad,  deep  culture  of  episcopal  experience  and  responsibility,  and 

that  heavenly  grace  and  power,  which  lifts  their  heads  so  far  above  the 

ordinary  level  of  the  Christian  ministry.     The  pre-eminent  greatness 

of  these  men  was  not  natural,  but  supernatural ;  a  further  proof  of  the 

divine  origin,  character,  and  mission  of  that  form  of  religion  called 

Methodism. 

Biit  this  is  not  the  place  to  sum  up  and  set  forth  the  character  of 
26 
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the  Pioneer  Bishop :  that  task,  at  best  a  diiBcult  one,  can  better  be  per- 
formed at  the  close  than  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  It  is 
always  allowable  in  art  to  paint  a  man  at  his  best. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1771  volunteers  for  America  were 
again  called  for,  and  of  the  five  who  offered  themselves  two  were 
chosen — Francis  Asbnry  and  Kichard  Wright.  .The  latter  of  these, 
after  a  short  period  of  service  returned  to  England,  and  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  traveling  preachers;  the  former  remained  to  win 
immortal  fame. 

Asbury  was  then  one  of  the  young  preachers ;  he  had  been  in 
the  ministry  but  five  years,  and  was  only  about  twenty-six  years'  old. 
lie  was,  however,  thoroughly  grounded  in  Methodist  experience,  fairly 
well  taught  in  Methodist  doctrine,  was  a  thoughtful,  devoted  young 
man,  who  could  endure  hardness,  and  one  who  could  learn  and  grow. 
These  solid  qualifications  won  him  the  appointment  as  Mr.  Wesley's 
"  assistant "  in  America ;  which  title  implied  the  general  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  American  work,  though  he  was  by  far  the  youngest 
man  in  it. 

Asbury  \vas  the  only  son  of  poor  parents.  He  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  ITandsworth,  Staffordshire,  about  four  miles  from  Birmingham, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1745.  Through  childhood  he  was  faithfully 
tatiglit  in  the  things  of  religion  by  his  godly  mother,  was  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  a  class-leader 
and  a  local  preacher  at  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-one  an  itinerant  in 
the  regular  work.  His  school-days  were  neither  long  nor  pleasant.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  brutal  master,  of  whom 
he  had  such  a  dread  that,  though  he  was  fond  enough  of  his  book,  the 
school  was  quite  insufferable ;  he,  therefore,  left  it  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  arid  went  to  learn  a  trade.  His  want  of  early  instruction 
was  a  great  affliction  to  him  in  after  life,  concerning  which  he  writes 
in  his  Journal :  "  "While  I  was  a  traveling  preacher  in  England  I  was 
much  tempted,  finding  myself  exceedingly  ignorant  of  almost  every 
thing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  know."  This  deficiency  he 
made  up  in  part.  As  he  traveled  his  great  American  circuits  it  was 
his  custom  to  ride  with  his  book  open  before  him,  and  in  this  "irreg- 
ular" manner  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  other  essential  branches  of  sound  learning.     But  the 
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great  requirements  were,  a  conscious  experience  of  regenerating  grace, 
iiud  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  it  being  presumed  thai 
if  God  called  a  man  to  preach,  he  could  preach ;  and  tliat  if  he  did 
liis  best  God  was  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  On 
tlicse  two  points  young  Asbury  was  clear.  Here  is  his  own  account 
thereof : — 

"  Soon  after  I  entered  business  God  sent  a  pious  man,  not  a  Meth^ 
odist,  into  our  neighborhood,  and  my  mother  invited  him  to  our  house  J 
by  his  convei-sation  and  prayers  I  was  awakened  before  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.    It  was  now  easy  and  pleasing  to  leave  my  company,  and 
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I  began  to  pray  morning  and  evening.  I  soon  left  our  blind  priest, 
and  went  to  West-Bromwick  church :  here  I  heard  Eyland,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Talbot,  Bagnall,  Mansfield,  Ilawes,  and  Venn ;  great  names,  and 
esteemed  gospel  ministers.  I  became  very  serious,  reading  a  great 
deal — Whitefield's  and  Cennick's  sermons,  and  every  good  book  I 
could  meet  with.  It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  inquire  of  my* 
mother  who,  where,  and  what  were  the  Methodists ;  she  gave  me  a 
favorable  account,  and  directed  me  to  a  person  who  could  take  me  to 
Wednesbury  to  hear  them.  I  soon  found  this  was  not  the  Church — 
but  it  was  better.  The  people  were  so  devout — men  and  women 
kneeling  down — saying  Amen.     Now,  behold!    they  were   singing 
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hymns — sweet  sound !  Why,  strange  to  tell !  the  preacher  had  no 
prayer  book,  and  yet  he  prayed  -wonderfully!  "What  was  yet  more 
extraordinary,  the  man  took  his  text,  and  had  no  sermon-book :  thought 
I,  this  is  wonderful  indeed  !  It  is  certainly  a  strange  way,  but  the  best 
way.  lie  talked  about  confidence,  assurance,  etc.,  of  which  all  my 
flights  and  hopes  fell  short.  I  had  no  deep  convictions,  nor  had  I  com- 
mitted any  deep  known  sins.  At  one  sermon,  some  time  after,  my 
companion  was  powerfully  wrought  on:  I  was  exceedingly  grieved, 
that  I  could  not  weep  like  him ;  yet  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
nnbelief. 

"  On  a  certain  time  when  we  were  praying,  I  believe  the  Lord  par- 
doned my  sins,  and  justified  my  soul ;  but  my  companions  reasoned 
rao  out  of  this  belief.  I  gave  up  my  confidence,  and  that  for  months ; 
yet  I  was  happy ;  free  from  gnilt  and  fear,  and  had  power  over  sin, 
and  felt  great  inward  joy. 

"  After  this  we  met  for  reading  and  prayer,  and  had  large  and  good 
meetings,  and  were  much  persecuted,  until  the  persons  at  whoso  houses 
we  held  them  were  afraid,  and  they  were  discontinued.  I  then  held 
meetings  frequently  at  my  father's  house,  exhorting  the  people  there, 
as  also  at  Sutton-Cofiolds,  and  several  souls  professed  to  find  peace 
through  my  labors.  I  met  class  awhile  at  Bromwick  He.ath,  and  met 
in  band  at  Wednesbury.  I  had  preached  some  months  before  I  pub- 
licly appe'ared  in  the  Methodist  meeting-houses;  when  my  labors 
became  more  public  and  extensive,  some  were  amazed,  not  knowing 
how  I  had  exercised  elsewhere. 

"  My  mother  used  to  take  me  with  her  to  a  female  meeting,  which 
she  conducted,  once  a  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Script 
ures,  and  giving  out  hymns.  After  I  had  been  thus  employed  as  a 
clerk  for  some  time,  the  good  sisters  thoiight  Frank  might  venture  a 
word  of  exhortation.  So,  after  reading,  I  would  venture  to  expound 
and  paraphrase  a  little  on  the  portion  i-ead.  Thus  began  my  gospel 
efforts,  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  now  I  would  rather, 
have  a  section  or  chapter  for  a  text  than  a  single  verse  or  part  of  a 
verse.  When  the  Society  called  me  forth  from  obscurity  my  perform- 
ance in  public  surpassed  all  expectation.  But  they  knew  not  that  the 
stripling  had  been  exercising  his  gifts  in  his  mother's  prayer-meeting. 

"  Behold  me  now  a  local  preacher ;  the  humble  and  willing  servant  of 
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any  and  of  every  preacher  that  called  on  me  by  night  or  by  day ;  beino' 
ready,  with  hasty  steps,  to  go  far  and  wide  to  do  good ;  visiting  Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  indeed  almost 
every  place  within  my  reach  for  the  sake  of  pi-ecious  souls ;  preach- 
ing, generally,  three,  four,  and  five  times  a  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  my  calKng.  I  think  when  I  was  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  I  gave  myself  up  to  God  and  his 
work,  after  acting  as  a  local  preacher  near  the  space  of  five  years. 


ELIZABETH   ASBUEY THE  MOTHEE   OF   BISHOP    ASBUEY. 


"Some  time  after  I  had  obtained  a  clear  witness  of  my  accept- 
ance with  God,  the  Lord  showed  me,  in  the  heat  of  youth  and  youth- 
ful blood,  the  evil  of  my  heart:  for  a  short  time  I  enjoyed,  as  I 
thought,  the  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God ;  but  this  happy  frame  did 
uot  long  continue,  although,  at  seasons,  I  was  greatly  blessed. 

"On  the  Tth  of  August,  1771,  the  Conference  began  at  Bristol, 
in  Eiigland.  Before  this,  I  had  felt  for  half  a  j'ear  strong  intima- 
tions in  my  mind  that  I  should  visit  America;  which  liaid  before 
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the  Lord,  being  unwilling  to  do  my  own  will,  or  to  run  before  I 
was  sent.  During  this  time  my  trials  were  very  great,  which  the 
Lord,  I  believe,  permitted  to  prove  and  try  me,  in  order  to  prepare 
rae  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  Conference  it  was  proposed  that 
some  preachers  should  go  over  to  the  American  continent.  I  spoke 
my  mind,  and  made  an  offer  of  myself.  It  waa  accepted  by  Mr. 
Wesley  and  others,  who  judged  I  had  a  call.  From  Bristol  I  went 
home  to  acquaint  my  .parents  with  my  great  undertaking,  which  I 
opened  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible.  Though  it  was  grievous 
to  flesh  and  blood,  they  consented  to  let  me  go.  My  mother  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  parents  in  the  world :  but  I  believe  she  was  blest 
in  the  present  instance  with  divine  assistance  to  part  with  me. 

"  I  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  where  Kichard 
Wright  was  waiting  for  me,  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Philadelphia. 
When  I  came  to  Bristol  1  had  not  one  penny  of  money;  but  the 
Lord  soon  opened  the  hearts  of  friends,  who  supplied  me  with 
clothes,  and  ten  pounds.  Thus  I  found  by  experience  that  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  those  who  trast  in  him." 

It  was  in  Asbury's  native  county  of  Staffordshire  that  some  of 
the  most  violent  persecutions  of  the  Methodists  oecurred.  The 
parish  of  Ilandsworth  was  in  "the  Black  Country,"  of  infamous 
memory,  and  Asbury  and  his  mother  had  some  experience  of  mobs 
arid  riots,  though  the  worst  of  these  occurred  at  an  earlier  date. 
This  was  the  country  of  which  Charles  Wesley  writes,  that  in  riding 
through  it  one  might  distinguish  the  houses  of  the  Methodists  by 
the  marks  of  violence  upon  them ;  and  where,  on  one  occasion,  John 
Wesley  was  clubbed  almost  to  death.  "  The  mob,"  he  says,  "  reigned 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  the  noise  on  every  side  was  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea."  It  was  at  the  risk  of  the  repetition  of  these  horrors 
that  young  Asbury  commeneed  his  work  as  a  local  preacher;  an_ 
experience  well  calculated  to  save  him  from  "softness,"  that  special 
abomination  of  John  Wesley. 

The  last  sermon  of  Francis  Asbury  in  England  was  on  the  texj;, 
"  Fi-om  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is 
overwhelmed."  Psa.  Ixi,  2.     And  this  was  the  plan  of  it : — 

"  I.  Where  should  the  missionary  herald  be  ?    The  end  of  the  earth. 

"  II.  And  whose  heart  should  be  overwhelmed,  swallowed  up,  if 
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•not  the  lieart  of  him  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted ? 

"III.  And  whence  should  he  look  for  succor  but  to  Christ,  the 
Eock  that  is  higher  than  he  ? 

"  ly.  How  should  he  obtain  that  succor  but  by  constant,  fervent 
prayer  ? " 

In  referring  many  years  afterward  to  this  farewell  discourse, 
Asbury  said : — 

"  Ah !  often  has  my  heart  been  overwhelmed  during  my  forty 
•years'  pilgrimage  in  America.  And  if  I  had  been  a  man  of  tears  I 
might  have  wept  my  life  away ;  but  Christ  has  been  a  hiding-place,  a 
covert  from  the  stormy  blast ;  yea,  he  has  been  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  "  Here,"  says  the  narrator  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  "the  Bishop's  voice  trembled  a  little — his  lip  quivered^ 
and  the  tears  started  from  his  half- closed,  clear  blue  eye.  But  present- 
ly he  was  gay ;  '  For,'  said  he,  '  if  I  were  not  sometimes  to  be  gay  with 
my  fiiends  I  should  have  died  in  gloom  long  ago.' "  * 

The  arrival  of  Messrs.  Asbury  and  Wright  at  Philadelphia,  October 
7, 1111,  was  hailed  with  joy.  "  The  people,"  says  Mr.  Asbury,  "  looked 
on  us  with  pleasure,  hardly  knowing  how  to  show  their  love  sufficiently, 
bidding  us  welcome  with  fervent  affection,  and  receiving  us  as  angels 
of  God." 

Asbnry's  Vieirs  on  Itinerancy. — There  is  something  fan- 
ciful in  the  saying  of  Wesley,  "  The  world  is  my  parish."  lie  did, 
indeed,  cross  the  Atlantic  in  his  early  life  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
under  the  auspices  of  General  Oglethorpe,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
.  but  his  stay  was  a  brief  one,  and  after  his  real  life  work  commenced 
he  never  left  the  British  Islands  ;  though  the  sturdy  claim  of  his  right 
to  go  every-where,  and  to  preach  every-where,  was  a  most  astounding 
doctrine  to  the  localized  Church  dignitaries  of  those  days.  There  is 
nothing  fanciful,  however,  in  saying  of  Asbury  that  he  had  the  new 
world  for  his  parish,  for  he  made  it  into  one  great  circuit ;  and  trav- 
eled it  in  true  itinerant  fashion  for  over  thirty  years :  preaching  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  week  days  and  Sundays ;  stopping  not  for  storms, 
without  shelter ;  for  forests,  without  roads ;  for  rivers,  without  bridges ; 
or  for  a  purse,  without  money. 

*  Wakelkt's  "  Heroes  of  Methodism." 
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When  he  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1111  there  were  about  600 
Methodists  scattered  over  his  parish;  with  10  preachers,  including 
Embury  and  the  brave  old  soldier,  Captain  "Webb.  His  warm  recep- 
tion gave  him  fresh  vigor,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  work ;  first 
of  all,  like  a  skillful  general,  starting  out  to  reconnoiter  his  position 
and  view  the  fields  of  his  future  triumphs. 

His  first  affliction  was  the  habit  of  the  preachers  of  going  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  snug  city  churches.  "  At  present  I  am  dissatis- 
fied," says  he.  "  I  judge  we  are  to  be  shut  up  in  the  cities  this  win- 
ter. My  brethren  seem  unwilling  to  leave  the  cities,  but  I  think  1 
shall  sliow  them  the  way.  I  am  in  trouble,  and  more  ti'ouble  is  at 
hand,  for  I  am  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  all  partiality.  1 
have  nothing  to  seek  but  tlie  glory  of  God ;  nothing  to  fear  but  his 
displeasure.  I  am  come  over  with  an  upright  intention,  and  througli 
the  grace  of  God  I  will  make  it  appear ;  and  I  am  determined  that  no 
man  shall  bias  ine  with  soft  words  and  fair  speeches ;  nor  will  I  ever 
fear  (the  Lord  helping  me)  the  face  of  man,  or  Imow  any  man  after  the 
flesh,  if  I  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door ;  but  whomsoever  I  please 
or  displease  I  wiU  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  people,  and  to  my  own 
soul." 

Asbury  was  as  good  as  his  word.  lie  organized  a  circuit  embrac- 
ing a  large  region  around  New  York,  and  kept  the  Gospel  sounding 
through  it  all  winter ;  preaching  in  log-cabins,  in  court-houses,  in  pris- 
ons, and  even  at  public  executions,  though  but  rarely  in  churches ;  for, 
including  Strawbridge's  log  hut,  there  were  as  yet  only  three  Methodist 
preaching  houses  in  all  ]!f  orth  America. 

Beyond  all  doubt  this  young  Englishman,  by  his  sagacious  manage- 
ment of  this  very  question,  saved  the  cause  of,  Methodism  in  America 
from  early  and  inglorious  death.  The  itinerant  feature  of  its  ministry 
was  already  disappearing,  and  if  that  had  been  lost  the  whole  move- 
ment must  have  failed.  Colonial  Methodism  and  a  settled  ministry 
were  entirely  incompatible.  Asbury  saw  this,  and  contended  for  a 
movable  force  of  preachers ;  the  only  order  that  could  find  the  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness,  or  keep  pace  Avith  the  restless  pioneers. 
His  theory  was,  that  a  minister  should  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love ; 
settled  and  established  in  sound  doctrine ;  but  that  in  every  thing  else 
he  should  be  as  movable  as  a  soldier  on  the  land  or  a  sailor  on  the  sea. 
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No  great  captain  has  been  fond  of  long  encampments.  So  with  the 
great  leaders  of  Methodism.  They  prized  the  itinerancy,  not  only  as 
an  economy  which  afforded  a  variety  of  gifts  to  the  different  Societies, 
the  most  of  which  would  have  languished  under  the  exclusive  care  of 
any  one  of  the  average  pi'eachers,  but  also  a  kind  of  military  drill  to 
the  preachers  themselves.  It  kept  them  energetic  by  keeping  them  in 
motion.  For  a  time  the  length  of  a  preacher's  stay  on  one  circuit  was 
only  six  months ;  it  has  now  been  lengthened  to  thirty-six ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Church  will  forbid  further  progress  in  that  direction, 
excejpt  in  cases  of  evident  emergency ;  for  if  the  plan  of  permanent, 
or  even  indefinite,  pastorates  should  ever  largely  prevail,  then  fare- 
well to  the  spirit,  the  unity,  and  the  power  of  Methodism. 

Rankin  and  ^hadfbrd. — In  1772  Captain  Webb  returned 
from  England  with  another  re-enforcement.  He  had  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference  at  large;  though 
Charles  Wesley  thought  him  a  fanatic  because  of  his  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  field.  Webb  demanded  two  of  their  chief  men ; 
Christopher  Hopper  and  Joseph  Benson ;  but  as  these  could  not  be 
spared,  Thomas  Eankin  and  George  Shadford  were  appointed  in  their 
stead. 

Eankin  was  a  Scotchman ;  one  of  the  few  men  of  that  nation  who 
have  found  their  way  into  the  itinerant  ranks ;  and  one  of  the  com- 
manding men  of  the  Methodist  fraternity.  lie  had  been  awakened  by 
hearing  the  preaching  of  some  of  John  Haime's  Methodist  troopers 
who  were  converted  and  called  out  at  the  time  of  the  great  I'evival 
among  the  army  in  Flanders,  in  1745,  and  who  returned  to  preach  a 
free  salvation  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  He  had  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Mather ;  had  stood  by  the  latter  in 
showers  of  dirt,  stones,  rotten  eggs,  etc. :  arguments  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  that  class  of  preachers  were  often  controverted  in  those 
days :  but  in  spite  of  them  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  saving  grace, 
and  in  1761  joined  Wesley's  band  of  itinerants ;  rode  a  circuit  with 
sturdy  John  Nelson ;  became  a  notable  revival  preacher ;  showed  the 
points  of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  after  eleven  years  of  hard  work 
was  appointed  by  Wesley  in  1772  to  the  head  of  allthe  Methodist 
ministry  in  America.  ^ 

At  first  Asbury,  who  was  thus  superseded,  submitted  with  good 
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grace,  as  a  younger  man  to  an  eldei-,  but  presently  there  began  to  be 
evidoncos  of  a  good  deal  of  liuman  nature  in  these  "  old-fashioned 
Methodists,"  of  very  much  the  same  quality  as  that  which  sometimes 
causes  friction  with  the  modern  machinery  of  the  itinerant  work. 
Eankin  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  and  larger  Societies  in 
America,  as  well  as  greatly  scandalized  at  their  want  of  form  and  order. 
"Whether,  oiv  the  other  hand,  the  young  bishop  in  embryo  did  not  rel- 
ish the  same  treatment  from  Kankin  as  he  was  inclined  to  give  to  his 
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own  subordinates,  or  whether  the  Scotchman's  notions  of  the  powers 
of  an  "  assistant "  exceeded  his  knowledge  of  the  situation,  dots  not  at 
this  distance  plainly  appear.  But  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  Asbury 
which  Uankin  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  which  led  to  Asbury's  r^-^oT 
to  England,  were  afterward  shown  to  be  eiToneons,  and  the  young 
pioneer  was  reinstated  in  the  favor  of  his  chief,  whose  letter  of  recall 
was,  fortunately,  never  received.  Of  Eankin  Mr.  Asbury  makes  this 
significant  note:  "Though  he  will  not  be  admired  as  a  preacher,  yet 
as  a  disciplinarian  he  will  fill  his  place." 
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<ileor8'e  Shadford  was  a  man  after  Captain  Webb's  own  lieart. 
Like  him,  Sliadford  had  been  a  soldier  ;  like  him,  he  was  "full  of  life 
and  fire;"  a  successful  revival  preacher;  a  genial,  not  to  say  jovial, 
companion ;  and  capable  of  compreliending  and  revelling  in  the  wild, 
wide,  adventurous  work  which  opened  before  him  in  the  new  world. 
If.  these  two  men,  "Webb  and  Shadford,  could  have  been  converted 
to  the  Continental  Congress  instead  of  holding  steadfast  in  their  loy- 
alty to  their  king,  they  might  have  been  two  princes  in  our  Israel ; 
but  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  two  old  red-coats ;  and  thus  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  which  soon  followed,  they  were  lost  to 
America :  and  what  was  her  loss  was  by  no  means  their  gain. 

During  his  term  of  service  in  the  English  militia  Shadford  had 
been  deeply  convicted  of  sin  at  a  Methodist  meeting  in  Gainsborough, 
of  which  experience  he  says  :  "  I  was  tried,  cast,  and  condemned.  I 
then  made  a  vow  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  would  spare  me  until 
that  time  twelvemonth,  (at  which  time  I  should  be  at  liberty  from  the 
militia,  and  intended  to  return  home,)  I  would  then  serve  him.  So  I 
resolved  to  venture  another  year  in  the  old  way,  damned  or  saved.  O 
■  what  a  mercy  that  I  am  not  in  hell !  that  God  did  not  take  me  at  my 
word  and  cut  me  off  immediately ! 

"  In  Kent  the  Lord  arrested  me  again  with  strong  convictions,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  comrades  at  noonday,  and,  running  up 
into  my  chamber,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  wept  bitterly. 
I  thought,  '  Sin,  cursed  sin,  wUl  be  my  ruin ! '  I  was  ready  to  tear  the 
very  hair  from  my  head,  thinking  I  must  perish  at  last,  and  that  my 
sins  would  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave.  .  .  .  Wherever  I  traveled, 
I  foimd  the  Methodists  were  spoken  against  by  wicked  and  ungodly 
persons  of  every  denomination ;  and  the  more  I  looked  into  the 
Bible  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  people  of  God." 

On  his  release  from  the  militia  service  he  was  received  at  home 
with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  young 
people,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  ;  but  on  his  way  home  from 
the  dance  his  old  convictions  of  sin  again  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
foimd  no  rest  tiU  he  resolved  to  perform  his  vow. 

Of  the  vivid  experiences  of  his  soul  when  light  first  broke  in  upon 
it,  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  My  sins  pressed  me  sore,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  very  heavy 
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upon  inc.  Tlins  I  continued  until  Sunday,  MM_y  5,  1T62;  coming  out 
of  cliurcli,  the  farmer  tliat  receiveil  the  prciicliers  told  me  a  stranger 
was  to  preach  at  his  house.  I  went  to  hear  hiui,  and  was  pleased  and 
much  affected.  He  gave  notice  tliat  he  would  pj-each  again  in  the 
evening.  In  the  meantime  I  persuaded  as  many  neighbors  as  I  eoidd 
to  go.  We  liad  a  full  house,  and  several  were  greatly  affected  while 
he  pnhHshed  his  crucified  Master.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  ser- 
mon I  trembled,  I  shook,  I  wept.  I  thought,  '  I  cannot  stand  it ;  I 
shall  fall  down  amid  all  this  people.'  0  how  gladly  would  I  have  been 
alone  to  weep!  for  I  was  tempted  with  sliame.  I  stood  guilty  and 
condemned.  Like  the  publican  in  the  temple,  I  cried  out,  (so  that 
others  heard,)  being  pierced  to  the  heart  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  No  sooner  had  I  exjpressed  these 
words  than  by  the  eye  of  faitb  (not  witli  my  bodily  eyes)  I  saw  Christ, 
my  Advocate,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  making  intercession  for  me. 
I  believed  he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 

"  In  an  instant  the  Lord  filled  my  soul  with  divine  love,  as  quick 
as  lightning.  Immediately  my  eyes  flowed  with  tears,  and  my  heart 
with  love.  Tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  ran  down  my  cheeks.  O  what 
sweet  distress  was  this !  I  seemed  as  if  I  could  weep  my  hf  e  away  in 
tears  of  love.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  for  I  could  stand  no  longer,  and 
tliese  words  ran  through  my  mind  twenty  times  over :  'Marvelous  are 
thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.'  As  I  walked  home 
along  the  streets  I  seemed  to  be  in  paradise.  When  I  read  my  Bible, 
it  seemed  an  entirely  new  book.  When  I  meditated  on  God  and  Christ, 
-  angels  or  spirits — when  I  considered  good  or  bad  men,  any  or  aU  the 
creatures  that  surrounded  me — everything  appeared  new,  and  stood  in 
a  new  relation  to  me.  I  was  in  Christ  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
were  done  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  I  lay  down  at  night  in 
peace,  with  a  thankful  heart,  because  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  me,  and 
given  me  peace  with  God  and  all  mankind. 

"  But  no  sooner  had  I  peace  within  than  the  devil  and  wicked  men 
began  to  roar  without,  and  pour  forth  floods  of  lies  and  scandal  in 
order  to  drown  the  young  child.  And  no  marvel,  for  the  devil  had  lost 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  kingdom  in  that  parish;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  leave  a  stone  unturned,  that  he  might  cast  odium  upon  the 
work  of  God  in  that  place.     But  none  of  these  things  moved  me,  for 
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I  was  liappy  in  my  God ;  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
my  feet ;  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly,  holy,  happy  places 
in  Clirist  Jesus.     In  a  fortnight  after  I  joined  the ,  Society."- 

lie  soon  began  to  exhort  his  friends,  neighbors,  and  whosoever 
came  in  his  way,  to  "flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  After  one  cf  his 
exhortations  he  returned  home  and  found  his  father  readins  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  "I  saw,"  he  says,  "the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks ;  yet  there  appeared  a  joy  in  his  countenance.  I  said,  '  Pray, 
father,  what  now  ?     What  now  ?    "What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

"  He  instantly  answered,  '  I  have  found  Christ ;  I  have  found 
Christ  at  last.  Upward  of  sixty  years  I  have  lived  without  him  in 
the  M'orld  in  sin  and  ignorance.  I  have  been  all  the  day  idle  and 
entered  not  into  his  vineyard  till  the  eleventh  hour.  O  how  merciful 
was  he  to  spare  me,  and  hire  me  at  last !  lie  hath  set  my  soul  at  hb- 
erty.  O  praise  the  Lord  !  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and  all  that 
is  M-ithin  me,  bless  his  holy  name ! '  I  left  him  rejoicing  in  God  his 
Saviour,  and  retired  to  praise  God  for  answering  my  prayers." 

His  mother  next  found  peace  in  believing;  then  his  sister;  and 
the  little  Society  of  the  town  grew  vigorous  by  his  humble  labors,  in  a 
short  time  increasing  from  the  original  twelve  to  forty. 

Sliadford  now  became  a  local  preacher,  and  when  Wesley  mot  him, 
in  17GS,  he  summoned  liim  into  the  itinerant  field.  His  first  circuit 
was  ill  Cornwall,  the  next  in  Kent,  and  the  next  in  K'orwich.  In  1773, 
hearing  Webb's  appeal  for  America  in  the  Leeds  Conference,  his  spirit 
was  St ii'red  within  him  to  go;  and  Rankin,  who  was  first  appointed, 
chose  him  for  his  companion.  Both  of  them,  however,  continued  their 
Englisli  work  till  the  spring  of  1773,  when,  on  Good  Friday,  April  9th, 
they  set  sail,  and  on  the  first  of  June  anchored  in  Delaware  Bay. 

Pi-evious  to  their  departure  Wesley  wrote  Shadford  a  cheery  and 
affectionate  letter,  saying,  among  other  tilings:  "Dear  George,  the, 
time  has  arrived  for  you  to  embark  for  America.  You  must  go  down 
to  Bristol,  where  you  will  meet. with  Thomas  Eankin,  Captain  Webb, 
and  his  wife.  I  let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun,  and  do 
all  the  good  you  can." 

When  he  reached  the  wharf  where  the  ship  lay  he  was  reminded 
of  a  dream  which  he  had  six  years  before,,  and  in  which  a  written  , 
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message  seemed  sent  him  from  heaven,  requiring  him  "to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  foreign  land."  "  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  I  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  the  ship  lay,  in  which  I  was  to  embark 
in  an  instant.  The  wharf  and  ship  appeared  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I 
were  awake.  I  replied,  'Lord,  I  am  willing  to  go  in  thy  name,  but  I 
am  afraid  a  people  of  different  nations  and  languages  will  not  under- 
stand me.'  An  answer  to  this  was  given :  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
tliec.'     I  awoke,  awfully  impressed  with  the  presence  of  God,  and 
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was  really  full  of  divine  love ;  and  a  relish  of  it  remained  upon  my 
spirit  for  many  days.  I  could  not  tell  what  this  meant,  and  revolved 
these  things  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  But  when  I  came  to  Teel,  and 
saw  tlie  s]iip  and  wharf,  then  all  came  fresh  to  my  mind."  Shadford 
made  full  proof  of  liis  ministry  during  his  stay,  and,  as  will  duly  appear, 
was  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to  abandon  the  American  work. 
The  First  JMethodist  Conference  in  America  was 
held  in  what  there  was  of  St.  George's  Church  in  riiiladelphia— little 
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else  but  four  rongli  walls  and  a  roof.  It  began  on  "\Vt;iim;ii(I;iy,  tlio 
llth  of  Jnlj,  1773,  and  continued  two  days.  Rankin,  uf  c-iniit-e,  was 
tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  little  assembly,  wliicli  nuniberetl  tun  men 
all  told,  including  Messrs.  Boardraan  and  Pilmoor,  who  were  just 
about  to  return  to  England. 

Asbury  was  detained  on  his  New  York  Circuit,  and  did  not  nppoar 
till  the  second  day  of  the  session.  lie  was  the  tenth  mcniher,  making 
the  number  the  same  as  in  Wesley's  first  English  Conference,  held 
twenty-nine  years  before.  The  members  of  this  first  Amci'ican  Confer- 
ence were  all  Europeans.  They  were:  Thomas  Rankin,  Ricliard 
Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis  Asbury,  Richard  AVriglit,  Ccorgo 
Shadford,  Thomas  "VYebb,  John  King,  Abraham  "VVhitwortli,  and 
Joseph  Yearbry,  who  had  accompanied  Rankin  and  Shadford  from 
England.* 

Here  are  the  minutes  of  this  first  Conference  in  full ;  the 
Weslcyan  forni  of  question  and  answer  being  faithfully  retained : — 

Tbe  following  queries  were  proposed  to  every  proaclier: — 

1.  Oiigjit  not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  tliat  Conference  to  extend  to 
tlie  prcnclicrs  and  people  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

Ans.  Yes. 

2.  Ought  not  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists,  as  contained  in 
the  Minutes,  to  bo  the  sole  rule  of  our  conduct,  who  labor  in  the  connection  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  America? 

A?}S.  Yes. 

3.  If  so,  does  it  not  follow,  that  if  any  preachers  deviate  from  the  5Iinutes,t 
we  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them  till  they  change  their  conduct? 

Ans.   Yes. 

The  following  rules  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  preachers  present: — 

1.  Every  prencher  who  acts  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  brethren 
who  labor  in  America  is  strictly  to  avoid  administering  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  All  the  people  among  whom  wc  labor  to  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  attend 
the  Church,  and  to  receive  the  ordinances  there;  but  in  a  particular  manner  to 
press  tlie  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  observance  of  this  minute. 

3.  Ho  person  or  persons  to  be  admitted  into  our  love-feasts  oftener  than  twice 

*  Stevens's  "  History  of  Methodism." 

\  The  Minutes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Conferences  in  England  were  the  only  rules  for  Church 
government.  The  decisions  recorded  therein  were  held  as  law  by  the  Methodists  on  both  sidet 
uf  the  ocean. 
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or  tlirice,  unless  tliey  become  members;  nncl  none  to  be  atlniittcd  to  the  Society 
meetings  nmrc  tluin  tlirice. 

4.  None  of  tlie  preaclicrs  in  America  to  reprint  any  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books, 
■without  his  iuitliority  (when  it  can  be  gotten)  and  the  consent  of  their  brethren. 

5.  Uobcrt  Williams  to  sell  the  books  he  has  already  printed,  but  to  print  no 
more,  unless  under  the  above  restrictions. 

G.  Every  preacher  who  acts  as  an  assistant,  to  send  an  account  of  the  work 

once  in  six  montlis  to  tlie  general  assistant, . 

Qiies.  1.  How  are  the  2>rcadien  stationed  ? 

Alls.  New  York,        Tliomas  Rankin,     )  ,      ,  •    c  n 

T>i,;i  ,111!        n        ,.  ai     ir    \    V  to  chanffe  lu  four  months. 

I'huadelpliiii,     George  Shadford,  )  ° 

New  .Jersey,       John  King,  William  Watters. 

,,  ,.j  (  Francis  Asbury,   Robert  Strawbridge,   Abraham  Whit- 

'       (      wortli,  Joseph  Yearbry. 

Norfolk,  Richard  Wright. 

Pttersburgh,      Robert  Williams. 
Ques.  2.   What  numbers  are  therein  the  Society? 

Alls.  New  York,  180;  Philadylpliia,  180;  New  Jersey,  200;  Maryland,  500; 
Virginia,  100;  (preachers  10.)     Total,  1,170. 

Alas!  even  at  tlic  first  meeting  of  these  "oM-fasliioned  Metliod- 
ists,"  tlicrc  ^vas  a  contention  among  tlicm.  The  irrepressible  Brotlier 
Strawhriilge  had  viohited  Mr.  Wesley's  n;lo  and  taken  npon  liimself 
to  celebrate  tlie  saci'amcnts  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  snppcr,  and  the 
first  tlirec  qncstions  and  answers  ■were  doubtless  aimed  at  him.  They 
•were,  ho^wevcr,  inefEoctual,  as  ■will  presently  appear,  and  out  of  this 
very  question  arose  one  of  the  storms  ■which  shook  early  American 
Methodism  to  its  center. 

Asbiiry  "  Settles  "  the  Societies  in  Baltimore.— At 
this  first  Conference  Asbuiy  ■was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  Circuit, 
wliicli  embraced  all  the  Societies  in  Maryland,  and  included  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  Methodists  then  in  America.  These  Societies  had 
been  formed  in  a  very  unmethodical  manner ;  indeed,  the  whole  body 
was  tliought,  by  Eankin  and  Asbury,  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  order 
and  discipline ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  preacher  was  to 
organize  the  Societies  into  classes,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  on 
the  true  Wesleyan  plan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Asbury  had  great  difiSculty  in  findings 
leaders  for  the  classes  of  men,  -while  there  was  no  lack  of  female  talent 
to  lead  the  classes  of  women. 
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It  was  now  needful  to  house  the  Baltimore  Society,  as  it  had  out- 
grown the  hospitable  dwellings  at  which  it  had  hitherto  been  enter- 
tained ;  and  another  sail-loft,  as  in  New  York,  was  fixed  upon,  which 
place,  at  the  corner  of  Mills  and  Block  streets,  was  generously  allowed 
them  for  their  meetings  free  of  charge.  Though  a  sizable  room,  it 
was  soon  filled  to  ovei-fiowing ;  and  so  wide  was  the  spread  and  so 
rapid  the  progress  of  the  good  work,  that  it  was  determined  to  build 
two  new  houses  of  worship,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart. 

StraTrberry  Alley. — The  first  of  these  to  be  commenced, 
though  the  last  to  be  finished,  as  well  as  the  last  original  Methodist 
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structure  now  remaining  in  the  city,  was  the  church  in  Strawberry 
Alley.  It  was  begun  in  November,  lYTS,  under  the  over-sight  of  Mr. 
Asbury,  assisted  by  Jesse  HoUingsworth  and  others,  but  was  somewhat 
delayed  in  its  completion.  It  was  a  large,  low  brick  building,  with 
an  old-fashioned  tub  pulpit,  and  a  "sounding  board"  above  it ;  a  con- 
trivance well  adapted  to  assist  the  feeble  reading  of  manuscript  in  a 
lofty,  spacious  edifice,  but  scarcely  needed  in  a  house  about  40  by  60, 
with  low,  plain  ceilings,  wherein  was  to  be  given  that  powerful  voicing 
of  the  Gospel  which  characterized  the  early  Methodist  ministry.  The 
27 
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place  was  as  plain  as  Metliodism  itself,  its  only  ornament  being'  a-^de- 
half  circle  of  blue,  painted  on  tlie  wall  behind  the  pulpit,  on  which,  iih 
letters  of  gold,  appeared  the  words,  THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME. 

This  structure,  which  has  since  been  modified  within  and  without,, 
is  now  used  as  a  society  haU,  in  which  colored  lodges,  divisions^, 
councils,  etc.,  hold  their  respective  meetings.  The  narrow,  dirty  alley 
on  which  it  stands  is  now  called  Dallas-street. 

Ijovely  Iiane. — This  edifice,  memorable  as  the  place  of  the- 
organi^ation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  "  Christmas- 
Conference"  in  1T84,  was  located  and  erected  in  1Y74,  by  William, 
Moore  and  Philip  Eogers,  two  of  the  Baltimore  converts  under 
Asbury's  ministry ;  both  of  whom  had  been  far  from  God,  and  one  of 
them  notoriously  wicked.  Such  a  transition  from  sin  to  holiness,, 
followed  by  such  enterprising  benevolence,  was  proof  that  God  was- 
with  his  itinerant  gospellers,  and  that  the  work  of  grace  wrought 
under  their  ministry  was  of  a  genuine  and  substantial  sort.  This- 
building  has  disappeared,  but  its  succession  of  sanctity  has  been  kept 
up,  first  by  the  old  Light-street  Church,  and  its  famous  parsonage,  (of 
which  more  in  its  place,)  and  afterward  by  the  present  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  on  Charles-street.  Even  the  lovely  name  of 
the  lane  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  called  German-street. 

The  liast  missionaries  from  England  appointed  by 
Mr.  "Wesley,  were  James  Dempster  and  Richard  Rodda.  They  were- 
accompanied  by  William  Glendenning,  who  came  as  a  volunteer.- 
Dempster  was  a  Scotchman  of  good  education  and  a  man  of  power^ 
He  was  appointed  to  ISTew  York,  in  1775 ;  but  iU  health,  the  excite- 
ments of  the  coming  war,  a  latent  attaehmeat  to  the  Church  of" 
Scotland,  and  last,  but  not  least,  matrimony,  all  combined  to  make  his- 
position  an  unhappy  one,  and  after  only  aboiit  a  year  of  service  in  the- 
American  work,  added  to  his  ten  years  of  itinei'ancy  in  England,  lie^ 
took  his  departure  to  the  Presbyterians ;  taking  with  him  also,  by 
special  declaration,  all  his  Methodist  tlieology,  of  which  he  made  goodc 
use  among  that  people  until  his  death,  in  1804. 

Rodda,  like  Wesley,  labored  under  the  impression  that  loyalty  to- 
King  George  was  an  essential  part  of  an  Englishman's  religion. 
The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  colonists  aroused  his  \vi'atli,  and  in  his-. 
efforts  to  withstand  the  manifest  destiny  of  America  he  was  accused 
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of  circulating  over  Ms  district,  in  Delaware,  the  Eoyal  Proclamation 
against  the  rebels ;  on  which  account  he  was  obhged  to  fly  for  his  Hfe. 
He  took  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  which  had  been  se^t 
out  to  chastise  these  undutiful  subjects ;  and  at  length  was  carried  to 
England. 

Glendenning  followed  the  example  of  Dempster,  and  left  the  de- 
nomination ;  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  had  departed  in  17Y2 ;  and  now, 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  daily  increasing,  which  in  a  large 
measure  were  the  results  of  the  indiscretions  of  Eodda  and  Ranlrin, 
the  country  became  too  hot  for  the  English  Methodists ;  and,  following 
the  example  of  their  neighbors,  the  Episcopal  clergy,  they  every  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Asbury,  forsook  the  little  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  returned  to  the  mother  country. 

Creor^e  \¥hitefield :  Death  of  in  America  in  1770. 
— The  thirteenth  and  last  voyage  of  this  tireless  traveler  and  match- 
less master  of  the  art  of  preaching,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1T69 ;  the 
same  gale  drivipg  him  across  the  ocean  which  nearly  wrecked  the 
first  "Wesleyan  missionaries,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  in  the  Delaware 
Bay.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  carried  two  great  countries 
in  his  heart,  crossing  the  sea  between  them  again  and  again  at 
the  call  of  his  Savannah  Orphanage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  his 
London  congregation  at  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Tabernacle,  on 
the  other. 

When  in  England  lie  must  needs  range  about  with  the  wildest  free- 
■dom,  preaching  incessantly  to  vast  congregations,  usually  in  the  open 
air;  enduring  persecution  with  cheerfulness;  emerging  from  a  mob 
with  a  hallelujah!  swaying  the  multitudes,  with  his  eloquence,  and 
leaving  them  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  he  was  gone.  Unlike  his 
friend,  Wesley,  he  possessed  no  genius  for  organization,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  munificence  and  sagacity  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
•uon,  the  lady  "Bishop  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,"  there  would  have 
remained  as  little  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  in  the  thirteen  colonies 
to  remind  them  that  such  a  man  as  Whitefield  ever  lived.  Witliin  a 
short  distance  of  Wesley's  Old  Foundry  stood  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 
which,  in  his  new-found  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he 
•caused  to  be  erected  as  a  fortress  from  M-hich,  as  a  base  of  operations, 
he  might  oppose  the  spread  of  the  Arminian  theology.     Alas !  that  so 
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glorious  a  soul  should  have  wasted  so  much  time  andstrength  on  such 
an  ill-fated  cause. 

He  who  was  the  first  to  learn  the  blessed  mystery  of  regeneration, 


y^^Tz.y^^^^'^^^^  ^^'^i^^^ 


and  the  first  to  take  the  Gospel  out  from  its  Gothic  prisons  in  the  State 
Churches,  and  give  it  to  the  multitudes  nnder  the  open  sicy,  was  at 
length  so  fettered  by  theories,  and  so  shut  in  from  fellowship  with 
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the  Christian  communions  in  Great  Britain,  that,  although  attended 
by  admiring  multitudes,  he  remained  almost  alone.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  a  great  religious  community  should,  at  that  late  day,  grow  up 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Genevan  theology.  Thus  while  the  "Wesleyan 
movement  spread  and  flourished,  the  leader  of  Calvinistie  Methodism, 
after  thirty  years  of  labor  and  controversy,  had  but  a  very  diminutive 
body  of  adherents. 

But  in  America  Whitefield's  star  shone  pre-eminent.  His  theology 
was  then  the  doctrine  of  New  England ;  he  was  cordially  admired  and 
loved  by  the  Orthodox,  and  as  cordially  hated  by  the  Heterodox,  all  the 
way  from  Savannah  to  Portland.  Until  his  last  visit  there  were  no 
Wesleyans  on  all  the  continent  to  vex  him ;  and  thus  again  and  again 
he  swept  along  the  shores  of  the  New  World  on  wave  after  wave  of 
power  and  glory.  But  as  in  England,  so  in  America,  he  built  the 
most  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  His  art  was  like  that  of  the  frost-work 
on  a  window  pane  or  the  coloring  in  the  clouds  of  sunset  skies. 

"What  then?  Does  not  God  employ  himself  in  painting  such 
pictures  and  tracing  such  lines  as  well  as  in  hardening  the  rocks  and 
piling  up  moiintains  ?  Why,  then,  shall  not  this  angel  of  eloquence 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  be  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
even  as  if  his  thoughts  had  taken  on  the  solid  forms  of  history,  and 
his  work  had  been  the  center  around  wliich  had  crystallized  ten 
thousand  Churches  witli  their  millions  of  worshiping  souls  ? 

"Whitefield's  Slaves. — It  is  not  according  to  the  economy  of 
nature  or  grace  to  bestow  all  gifts  in  one  direction ;  and  "WTiitefield  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule  :  but  who  would  expect  to  find  this  English- 
man, this  pattern  of  self-forgetful  heroism,  this  father  of  orphans,  this 
brother  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  an  open  advocate  of  negro  slavery, 
and  an  actual  owner  of  property  in  the  form  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ?    But  such  is  plainly  the  case  ! 

In  the  year  1764  Whitefield  informed  the  Council  of  Georgia  that 
he  had  already  expended  £12,000  upon  his  Orphan  House ;  that  he 
was  now  anxious  to  attach  to  it  a  college,  to  which  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Yirginia,  and  the  West  Indies  might  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated ;  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  was 
prepared  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  "  m  pwrohasvng  a 
large  number  of  negroes"  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  for  the 
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"  future  support  of  a  president,  professors,  and  tutors ; "  and  that  he 
now  asked  the  Council  to  grant  him,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, two  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north  fork  of  Turtle  River. 
The  Council  acceded  to  his  request  at  once.  Whitefield  then  memorial- 
ized the  Eong  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  founding  of  the  college ;  stat- 
ing, that  if  this  were  done  he  was,  "  ready  to  give  up  his  present  tru^t, 
and  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  negroes,  goods,  and  chattels  which 
he  now  possessed  in  Georgia  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Bethesda  College,  in  Georgia."  A 
long  official  correspondence  followed.  The  Goverimient  were  not 
unwilling  to  grant  a  charter,  but  they  insisted  that  the  president  of 
the  college  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  use  of  the  Church  Httirgy.  These  conditions 
he  declined;  and  hence  the  charter  was  refused.  In  place  of  the 
"  college,"  therefore,  Whitefield  added  to  his  Georgia  Orphan  House 
a  public  academy,  for  whose  accommodation  he  enlarged  the  structure 
by  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  obtained  a 
grant  of  3,800  acres  of  land  from  the  Georgia  Council,  and  purchased 
seventy-five  negroes  to  cultivate  it. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement,  (?)  including  the  price  of  the  slaves, 
was  £15,404  2s.  5^d. ;  of  which  £4,4T1  Os.  ^d.  was  collected  in  En- 
gland, and  £3,229  3s.  i^d.  was  set  down  as  "  the  Eev.  Mr.  Whitefield's 
benefactions,  being  the  sums  expended  more  than  received."  The 
whole  number  of  orphans  maintained  and  educated  in  this  institution 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  was  183 ;  140  boys  and  43 
girls,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  other  children  who  received 
occasional  instruction.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  February,  1770, 
there  were  15  boys  and  1  girl  in  the  establishment,  and  a  working 
force  of  50  negro  slaves. 

In  his  will  "Whitefield  transferred  the  whole  of  this  property, 
slaves  and  all,  in  trust,  to  his  noble  patroness  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
found  no  small  difficulty  in  managing  such  a  bequest ;  but  about  three 
years  after  the  death  of  its  founder  the  main  building  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Countess ;  who  wrote 
concerning  the  event,  "  I  could  never  wish  it  for  one  moment  to  be 
otherwise,  believing  the  Lord  removed  it  out  of  our  way." 

That  the  slavery  which  existed  on  Whitefield's  charity  plantation 
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■was  not  the  result  of  a  stress  of  affairs  brought  on  by  the  increase  of 
■its  land  grants  and  the  cost  of  enlarging  its  halls,  appears  from  a  letter 
■written  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  before,  in  which  he  gives  thanks  to 
<Tod  that,  after  long  prohibition  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  Colony 
^f  Georgia  is  at  last  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  negro  slavery. 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  full,  as   reproduced  by  Tyerman, 
:from  the  second  volume  of  Whitefield's  Works  :— 

"Bristol,  March  33,  1751. 
"Rev.  asd  very  Dear  Sir: — Thanks  be  to  God,  tliat  the  time  for  favoring 
"the  Colony  of  Georgia  seems  to  be  come.  Now  is  the  season  for  us  to  exert  our 
Utmost  for  the  good  of  the  poor  Ethiopians.  We  are  told  tliat  even  they  are 
soon  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  God ;  and  who  knows  but  their  being  settled  in 
■Georgia  may  be  overruled  for  this  great  end  ?  As  for  the  lawfulness  of  keeping 
slaves  I  have  no  doubt,  since  I  hear  of  some  that  were  bought  with  Abraham's 
money,  and  some  that  were  born  in  his  house.  I  also  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  those  servants  mentioned  by  the  apostles  in  their  epistles  were,  or  had 
tieen,  slaves.  It  is  plain  that  the  Gibeonites  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery ; 
and,  though  liberty  is  a  sweet  thing  to  such  as  are  born  free,  yet  to  those  who 
never  knew  the  sweets  of  it,  slavery,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  ii-ksome.  However 
i.his  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  hot  countries  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  negroes.  "What  a  flourishing  country  might  Georgia  have  been  had 
the  use  of  them  been  permitted  years  ago  !  How  many  white  people  have  been 
•destroyed  for  want  of  them,  and  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  spent  to  no 
purpose  at  all  1  Though  it  is  true  that  they  are  brought  in  a  wrong  way  from 
"their  own  country,  and  it  is  a  trade  not  to  be  approved  of,  yet  as  it  will  be  car- 
Tied  on  whether  we  will  or  not,  I  should  think  myself  highly  favored  if  I  could 
purchase  a  good  number  of  them  in  order  to  make  their  lives  comfortable,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  breeding  up  their  posterity  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
■of  the  Lord.  I  had  no  hand  in  bringing  them  into  Georgia,  though  my  judgment 
was  for  it,  and  I  was  strongly  importuned  thereto ;  yet,  I  would  not  have  a 
negro  upon  my  plantation  till  the  use  of  them  was  publicly  allowed  by  the 
•colony.  Now  this  is  done,  let  us  diligently  improve  the  present  opportunity  for 
their  instruction.  It  rejoiced  my  soul  to  hear  that  one  of  my  poor  negroes  in 
■Carolina  was  made  a  brother  in  Christ.  How  know  we  but  we  may  have  many 
■such  instances. in  Georgia?  I  trust  many  of  them  will  be  brought  to  Jesus,  and 
this  consideration,  as  to  us,  swallows  upall  temporal  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

"I  am,  etc., 

"  Gbokgb  Whitbfibld." 

Contrasted  with  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  definition  of  slavery  as  the 
'"  sum  of  aU  villainies,"  this  listter  of  his  old  pupil  in  the  Holy  Club  is 
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somewhat  startling,  and  how  to  account  for  it  is  a  question  for  the- 
philosophers.  How  much  of  this  wide  divergence  in  the  views  of 
these  two  excellent  men  on  this  particular  subject  was  the  result  of 
differences  in  their  mental  constitutions,  how  much  was  the  result  of  • 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  how  much  of  it  came  of  their  respect- 
ive views  of  the  divine  government,  might  be  as  profitable  topics  for 
discussion  as  many  others  to  which  profound  metaphysicians  have 
devoted  their  time.  It  surely  could  be  no  very  difficult  thing  for  a. 
man  to  persuade  himself  that  God,  for  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had 
appointed  some  small  portion  of  the  human  race  to  endure  a  brief 
lifetime  of  slavery,  who  had  already  come  to  believe  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  had  predestined  the  majority  of  the  race  to  the  pains  of 
eternal  hell.  Profitable  iniquity  is  never  at  a  loss  for  logic :  it  can 
even  frame  a  theology  to  suit  its  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  multitudes  of  believers  in  the  freest  idea  of  grace  who- 
thought  it  was  not  harm  to  make  slaves  of  their  African  brethren, 
and  sisters. 

Did  not  "Whitefield  hold  his  slaves  avowedly  for  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  for  their  own  highest  good  ? 

Alas!  then,  for  the  reliability  of  the  human  conscience  as  an 
ultimate  authority  in  ethics  and  religion. 

The  Qnadrnple  Alliance. — Before  Whitefield's  last  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  he  had  re-established  friendly  relations  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Wesleys ;  and  the  doctrinal  zeal  of  Lady  Huntingdon  had 
so  far  cooled  down,  that,  after  having  expelled  every  body  from  her 
Trevecca  College  who  was  guilty  of  believing  in  "Wedeyan  theology,, 
she  at  length  admitted  Mr.  Wesley  himself  to  the  pulpits  of  her  chap- 
els, and  thus  a  cordial  peace  was  reached  after  years  of  useless  war.. 
This  reunion  of  old  friends,  called  by  Charles  Wesley  "  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,"  was  made  in  the  year  1767,  and  lasted  till  Whitefield's  death, 
after  which  the  holy  war  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  friends  in 
the  interest  of  the  doctrines  he  represented  with  even  more  savageness- 
than  before. 

During  this  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
great  Methodistic  leaders  that  he  who  survived  the  other  should  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  ;  and  as  a  oodioil  to  his  last  will  and  testament 
Whitefield  inserted  the  following  bequest : — 
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I  also  leave  a  niourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear  friends  and  disinterested 
fellow-laborers,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indis- 
soluble union  with  them  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  notwitlistanding  our 
differences  in  judgment  about  some  particuliir  points  of  doctrine.  Grace  bo  with 
all  them,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  our  common  Lord, 
in  sincerity. 

As  further  proof  of  his  fraternal  love  he  told  his  congregation  at 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  therein, 
and  that  he  wished  the  Wesley  brothers  might  lie  beside  him.  "  We 
will,"  said  ho,  "  all  lie  together.  Tou  refuse  them  entrance  here  while 
Hving :  they  can-do  you  no  harm  when  they  are  dead."  Wliitefield's 
wish  was  not  realized ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  welcome  John 
Wesley  to  his  pulpit,  over  which,  for  various  reasons,  chief  of  which 
was  his  frequent  and  extended  'absence,  he  had  very  little  control. 

For  many  years  Whitefi  eld's  health  had  been  feeble,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  preaching,  in  which  he  took  the  most  intense  delight.  His 
spirits  were  lively,  often  jubilant,  in  spite  of  increasing  infirmities ;  and 
his  letters  abound  with  expi'essions  of  joy  and  praise. 

His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  easternmost 
point  of  his  torn*  in  the  autumn  of  lYYO. 

"  You  are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  preach,"  said,  one  of  his 
friends  who  noticed  his  extreme  exhaustion. 

"True,  sir,"  replied  Whitefield.  Then,  clasping  his  hands,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  added :  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy 
vrork,  but  not  of  it." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse,  which  was  two  hours  in  length — the 
mighty  effort  of  a  dying  man — was  "  Faith  and  Works."  He  labored 
heavily  at  first,  but  at  length  his  soul  roused  up  the  last  forces  of  his 
body,  and  his  voice  rang  out  with  its  old  power.  "  Works !  works ! " 
cried  he,  "  a  man  get  to  heaven  by  works !  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
climbing  to  the  moon  on  a  rope  of  sand." 

From  Exeter  he  hastened  southward  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  faint- 
ing with  exhaustion  and  struggling  with  the  asthma.  His  coming 
having  been  noised  abroad,  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  parsonage 
and  pressed  into  its  hall,  eager  to  hear  even  a,  word  from  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  on  earth ;  but  lie  was  too  ill  to  preach,  and  after  a 
light  supper,  took  his  candle  to  go  to  his  bed-chamber.     The  sight  of 
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the  eagei"  throng  moved  him,  and  he  stopped  on  the  stairs,  holding  the 
candle  in^Ms  hand,  and  spoke  to  them  till  ihe  candle  bnmed  out  in  its 
socket. 

The  next  morning  Grod  had  taken  him.  His  death  occurred  at  six 
-o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  September  30, 1770,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  of  asthma,  and  of  doing  the  work  of  two  or 
three  men  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

In  accordance  with  his  request  a  tomb  was  made  for  him  under- 
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iieath  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  ISTewburyport,  and  on  the  folk  wing 
Tuesday  loving  hands  laid  his  mortal  part  therein,  in  the  presence  of 
weeping  thousands  who,  though  he  was  of  another  country,  mourned 
him  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  brother  of  their  own  blood. 

In  Georgia  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  love  and 
reverence.     In  his   London  Tabernacle  there  were  most  impressive 
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memorial  services,  cUef  among  whicli  was  the  funeral  sermon,  by 
"Wesley,  from  the  text,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  It  was  in  this  sermon,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  Part  1  of  this  vohime,  that  Wesley  gave  such  mortal  offense  to 
Toplady  and  Eowland  Hill. 

Perhaps  no  better  summing  up  of  the  character  and  career  of  this 
-marvelous  man  can  be  given  than  in  the  words  by  which  another  gi-eat 
evangelist  once  described  himself :  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Wanting  those 
more  substantial  qualities  of  mind  without  which  a  man  may  not  be  a 
great  leader,  ho  possessed  those  special  gifts  which  fitted  him  to  be  a 
John  the  Baptist  over  again ;  just  such  a  man  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
John  the  Baptist  would  have  been  if  he  had  appeared  seventeen  liun- 
dred  years  later.  Whitefield  was,  indeed,  a  voice.  His  very  life  was  to 
«peak.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  preach  the  gospel  of  regeneration 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  this  particular  work  God 
-endowed  him  as  he  has  rarely  ever  endowed  a  man  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.  In  learning  he  did  not  particularly  excel ;  in  business  he 
would  have  been  a  failure  if  that  business  had  been  any  thing  else  than 
building  a  house  for  orphans  in  a  foreign  country,  which  furnished 
hitn  a  basis  for  continual  voicing  to  vast  multitudes  of  people  the  duty 
of  practical  benevolence,  and  a  reason  for  ranging  over  land  and  sea, 
preaching  to  all  England  and  America.  The  Orphan  House  has  passed 
away,  aU  except  a  wing  which  escaped  the  fire  and  is  now  used  by  a 
little  congregation  for  a  German  preaching-house ;  but  its  real  mission 
was  not  to  give  a  home  to  a  few  neglected  children ;  it  was  to  call 
George  Whitefield  back  and  forth  between  the  two  chief  portions  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

In  theology  he  was  not  a  master.  There  was  one  doctrine,  how- 
ever, that  he  understood,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and 
this  he  knew  by  that  best  of  all  means  of  knowledge,  his  experience. 
To  him  the  new  birth  was  the  point  of  aU  preaching,  the  central  truth 
■of  all  religion.  In  this  appears  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  God  should  so  gloriously  endow  a  man  to 
preach  any  other  doctrine. 

Now  that  the  voice  is  passed  there  remains  almost  nothing  of  all 
his  thinking  or  his  doing.    No  printed  pages  hold  the  substance  of  his 
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wonderful  discourses,  for  their  substance  was  too  subtle  to  be  captured 
by  the  crude  processes  of  wi'iting  or  printing,  and  the  reader  turns- 
away  from  the  meager  results  of  their  efforts  which  remaia  witl:  a  sigh 
of  disappointment  and  surprise ;  no  system  of  benevolence  lias  survived 
him  to  prove  how  devotedly  he  loved  every  body  except  himself ;  no- 
theory  of  preaching  put  forth  by  this  master  of  pulpit  rhetoric  and 
elocution  reveals  the  mystery  of  his  art ;  no  treatise  of  doctrine  3et& 
forth  the  distinctive 
faith  of  him  who  be- 
lieved so  mightily;  no 
record  shows  again  the 
visions  of  him  who  had 
the  eye  of  a  seer,  and 
only  a  single  Church, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  or- 
phan school,  scorched 
with  fire  and  deserted 
by  its  occupation,  helps 
to  account  for  what  he 
did  witli  all  the  money 
lie  begged  and  gave 
aAvay.  He  was  "a  voice," 
and  his  history  is  an 
echo;  yet  doubtless  in 
the  tipper  sky,  and  on 
the  celestial  air,  it  still 
carries  with  it  all  the 
music  of  its  sweet  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  res- 
in lanee  of  its  God-given 

1)1.) Wer.  MAP  OP  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES. 


METHODISM  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

^^^fee^^X  WESLEY'S  "Calm  Address"  to  the  people 
y^  "JjiL  ^^^^  VV  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, which,  as  has  been  shown,  caused  him  so  ranch  trouble  at  home, 
was  also  a  great  a£0.iction  to  his  friends  abroad.  Some  copies  of  it 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  prominent  revolutionists,  and 
thenceforth  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  a  Methodist  preacher  Avas 
an  object  of  suspicion ;  a  man  liable  to  be  robbed  without  protection, 
and  imprisoned  without  even  a  form  of  justice. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  troubles  of  his  brethren  in  America,  of 
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wliicb  his  own  political  course  was  one  cliief  occasion,  Mr.  Wesley- 
addressed  them  the  following  fatherly  advice,  under  date  of  London,. 
March  1,  lYTS  :— 

"  My  Deab  Bbbthkbn: — Tou  were  never  in  your  lives  in  so  critical  a  situation  as. 
you  are  at  this  time.  It  is  your  part  to  be  peace-malsers :  to  be  loving  and  tender 
to  all;  but  to  addict  yourselves  to  no  party.  In  spite  of  all  solicitations,  of 
rough  or  smooth  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  or  the  other  side.  Keep 
yourselves  pure ;  do  all  you  can  to  help  and  soften  all ;  but  beware  how  you, 
adopt  another's  jar. 
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"See  that  you  act  in  full  union  with  each  other:  this  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. Not  only  let  there  be  no  bitterness  or  anger,  but  no  shyness  or  coldness- 
between  you.  Mark  all  those  that  would  set  one  against  the  other.  Some  such  will 
never  be  wanting.    But  give  them  no  countenance;  rather  ferret  them  out,  and; 

drag  tliem  into  open  day." 

But  it  was  too  late  to  impair  the  mischief  he  had  done.  The  name- 
"  Methodist "  began  to  have  a  Toryish  flavor,  especially  if  the  bearer 
of  it  were  an  Englishman;  and  even  the  native  ■preachers,  into  whose: 
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hands  the  work  was  soon  to  fall,  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
alleged  want  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution. 

IVilliam  Watters,  the  first  American  itinerant  preacher,, 
was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  October  16th,  1161.  He 
possessed  what  may  be  called  the  religious  temperament,  and  was- 
thought  to  be  a  Christian  from  his  youth ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
heard  Strawbridge,  Williams,  and  King,  who  all  preached  the  doctrine 
that  the  Saviour  preached  to  Nicodemus,  but  which,  he  says,  "  was  all 
a  mystery  to  him."  At  length,  after  a  season  of  deep  conviction,  he- 
was  clearly  brought  into  a  state  of  regeneration,  and  presently,  through 
the  reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  on  sanctification,  he 
became  a  possessor  and  advocate  of  that  experience  also.  Thus  the 
race  of  native  American  Methodist  preachers  begins  with  an  example- 
of  the  divine  power  of  those  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. the  preach- 
ing whereof  has  ever  been  attended  with  the  awakening  of  sinners,  the 
pardon  of  penitents,  the  regeneration  of.  believers,  and  the  perfecting- 
in  love  of  consecrated  souls. 

In  17X2,  being  then  just  come  of  age,  "Watters  was  "  called  out,"' 
as  the  phrase  was,  by  Robert  Williams,  who  took  him  with  him  on  his 
Norfolk  Circuit,  tq  learn  how  to  preach  by  preaching,  just  as  people 
learn  to  do  other  things  by  doing  them.  The  departure  of  this  youngs 
recruit  for  the  itinerant  ministry  was  a  very  solemn  and  affecting 
event.  His  friends  hung  about  him  and  wept  over  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  volunteer  leaving  home  to  join  the  army  in  active  service,  or,, 
later  on,  a  foreign  missionary  leaving  his  native  country  to  Hve  and. 
labor  and  die  in  a  heathen  land. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  sorrow  and  mourning  with 
which  tills  young  man,  the  first  in  America,  was  sent  forth  to  be  a. 
Methodist  itinerant,  let  him  remember  that  to  take  upon  himself  that 
office  in  those  days  impHed  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  all  things  foi- 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gosjpel's.  To  enter  this  ministry  was  to  face  the 
certainty  of  poverty,  privation,  dangers,  ridicule,  and  opposition,  witli 
a  good  prospect  of  mob  violence  and  martyrdom ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  the  act  of  this  young  man  in  leading  what  was  to  be  the 
long  column  of  American  itinerants  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  things- 
ever  done  in  this  country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  sorrow  in  th& 
old  home  when  this  first  young  minister  set  forth  on  this  strange  career. 
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The  ultimate  test  of  all  things  is,  whether  or  not  they  fulfill  their 
purpose.  Judged  by  any  other  test- than. this,  the  sending, out  of  a 
raw  young  farmer  to  organize  and  preside  over  a  circuit,  after  only  a 
few  weeks  of  training  under  the  senior  preacher,  would  be  pronounced 
a  piece  of  folly ;  but  Watters  could  preach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ,  and  that,  in  those  days,  was  understood  to  be  suf- 
ficient. Poorly  furnished  in  every  thing  else  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  a  fitness  for  the  holy  office,  God  seemed  to  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  use  him  for  some  glorious  soul-saving  work ;  and  if  Grod 
was  satisfied  who  has  any  right  to  complain  ? 

Philip  Cfatch,  another  native  itinerant,  and  one  of  the  most 
admirable  characters  in  early  Methodist  history,  was  born  near  George- 
town, Maryland,  1751,  and  was  "called  out"  by  Ranldn  in  the  same 
year  with  Watters — 17Y2 — to  travel  a  'circuit  which  embraced  the 
whole  State  of  'New  Jersey.  Thfs  was  rather  a  heavy  charge  for  an 
untutored  youth  of  twenty-one ;  but  Gateh  had  "  experienced  religion" 
and  knew  what  it  was  ;  he  could  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  his  way  into 
it  far  enough  to  find  the  pith  and  power  of  it ;  and  the  pentecostal 
Spirit  gave  him  a  "  tongue."  Thus  he  was  able  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  in  spite  of  much  hostility,  to  work  this  great^  plantation,  and  to 
gather  some  harvests  of  souls  ;  after  which  initiation  and  training  stiU 
greater  things  were  possible  to  him. 

Benjamin  Abbott. — But  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  was  Ben- 
jamin Abbott,  a  Jersey  farmer,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  was  trans- 
formed from  a  drinking,  fighting,  swearing,  gambhng  sinner — a  leader 
in  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and  a  terror  in  the  community — into  a  man 
of  God,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  whose  success  still  stands  une- 
qualed  in  all  the  religious  history  of  America.  Not  even  "Whitefield 
could  attract  such  vast  congregations;  while  the  spiritual  power  he 
wielded  was  absolutely  incredible  to  that  slow  faith  which  refuses  to 
believe  in  an  effect  without  an  adequate  visible  cause,  whether  it  bo 
in  mechanics  or  religion,  nature  or  gi'ace. 

In  the  days  of  his  impenitence  he  had  often  attended  divine  service 
with  his  wife,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohui'ch ;  yet  he 
says :  "  I  had  never  heard  the  nature  of  conviction  or  conversion.  It  was 
a  dark  time  respecting  religion,  and  little  or  nothing  was  ever  said  about 
experimental  rehgion ;  and  to  my  knowledge  I  never  had  heard  either 
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man  or  woman  say  that  tliej  had  the  pardoning  love  of  God  in  their 
souls,  or  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven." 

But  at  length  one  of  the  itinerants  visited  his  neighborhood,  and 
Abbott,  who  was  now  often  tormented  with  a  sense  of  his  sins  and  his 
danger,  went  to  find  out  what  help  there  niiglit  be  for  him  in  this 
new  I'orm  of  religion.  Of  his  exercises  of  mind  on  this  occasion  he 
gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  word  reached  my  heart  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shook  every 
joint  in  my  body;  tears  flowed  in  abundance,  and  I  cried  out  for 
mercy,  of  which  the  people  took  notice,  and  many  were  melted  into 
tears.  "When  the  sermon  was  over  the  people  flocked  around  the 
preacher  and  began  to  dispute  with  him  about  principles  of  relig- 
ion. I  said  that  there  never  was  such  preaching  as  this  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple said,  '  Abbott  is  going  mad.' 

"  Satan  suggested  to  me  that  my  day  of  grace  was  over ;  therefore 
I  might  pray  and  cry,  but  he  was  sure  of  me  at  last. 

"  In  passing  through  a  lonely  wood  at  night,  I  was  tempted  to  com- 
mit suicide;  but  while  looking  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  deed,  I 
was  deterred  by  an  inward  voice,  which  said,  '  This  torment  is  nothing 
compared  to  hell.'  "  This  was  logic  too  clear  to  be  resisted.  "  I  forth- 
with mounted  my  wagon,  and  believing  the  tempter  to  be  immediately 
behind  me,  drove  home  under  the  greatest  anxiety  imaginable,  with 
my  hair  rising  on  my  head.  My  dreams  that  night  were  appalling ; 
the  next  day,  seeking  relief  in  the  labors  of  the  fleld,  my  troubled 
heart  beat  so  loud  that  I  could  hear  the  strokes.  I  threw  down 
my  scythe  and  stood  weeping  for  my  sins.  I  believe  I  could  not 
have  continued  in  the  body  had  not  God  moderated  the  pain  and 
anxiety  I  was  in,  but  must  have  expired  before  the  going  down  of 
the  sun."  Under  this  terrible  stress  of  conviction  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  in  the  fleld,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe,  prayed  aloud. 

Hastening  the  same  day  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  he  says : — 

"  I  went  in,  sat  down,  and  took  my  little  son  upon  my  knee.  The 
preacher  began  soon  after.  His  word  was  attended  with  such  power 
that  it  ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot ;  I  shook  and  trembled  like 
Belshazzar,  and  felt  that  I  should  cry  out  if  I  did  not  leave  the  house, 
which  I  determined  to  do  that  I  might  not  expose  myself  among  the 
oeople ;  but  when  I  attempted  to  put  my  little  son  down  and  rise  to 
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go,  I  found  that  mj  strength  had  failed  me,  and  the  use  of  my  limbs 
■was  so  far  gone  tliat  I  was  utterly  unable  to  rise.  Immediately  I 
cried  aloud,  '  Same,  Lord,  or  I  perish  ! '  But  before  the  preacher  con- 
cluded I  refrained  and  wiped  my  eyes ;  my  heart  gave  way  to  shame, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  wish  I  was  dead  or  could  di^,  as  I  had  so  ex- 
posed myself  that  my  neighbors  and  acquaintance  would  laugh  at  and 
despise  me.  When  meeting  was  over  I  thought  to  speak  to  the 
preacher,  but  such  a  crowd  got  round  him,  disputing  points  of  doc- 
trine, that  I  could  not  conveniently  get  an  opportunity.  That  even- 
ing I  set  up  family  prayer,  it  being  the  first  time  I  ever  had  attempted 
to  pray  in  my  family.  My  wife,  being  a  strict  Presbyterian,  was  a 
praying  woman,  and  much  pleased  with  having  family  prayer,  so  that 
she  proved  a  great  help  to  me  and  endeavored  to  encourage  me  in  my 
duty;  although,  dear  creature,  at  that  time  she  knew  nothing  of 
experimental  religion." 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Abbott  went  more  than  ten 
miles  to  a  Methodist  assembly,  appealed  to  the  minister  for  counsel  and 
comfort,  and  asked  to  be  baptized,  hoping  it  would  relieve  liis  distress; 
for,  as  yet,  he  had  no  idea  of  justification  by  faith. 

"  Are  you  a  Quaker  ? "  asked  the  preacher. 

"  1^0,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  wretched,  condemned 
sinner,"  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Then  you  are  the  very  man  Christ  died  for,"  replied  the  preacher. 
"  It  is  the  lost  that  Christ  came  to  seek,  and  the  greatest  of  sinners 
that  he  came  to  save." 

That  night,  the  11th  of  October,  1772 — he  is  minute  in  sueli 
memorable  dates — ^he  awoke  from  terrible  dreams  and  saw,  as  in  a 
vision,  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  extended  arms,  saying,  "  I  died  for  you." 
He  wept  and  adored  God  with  a  joyful  heart.  "  At  that  moment," 
he  continues,  "  the  Scriptures  were  wonderfully  opened  to  my  under- 
standing. My  heart  felt  as  light  as  a  bird,  being  relieved  of  that  load 
of  guilt  which  before  had  bowed  down  my  spirits,  and  my  body'  felt 
as  active  as  when  I  was  eighteen,  so  that  the  outward  and  inward  man 
were  both  animated."  Upon  this  he  rose  from  his  bed,  called  up  the 
family,  expounded  the  Scriptures  and  prayed,  and  then  set  off  to 
spend  the  day  in  telling  his  neighbors  what  God  had  done  for  him. 

While  he  was  relating  his  ex.perienee.  to  his  neighbors,  and  ex- 
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horting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  some  laughed,  others 
cried,  and  some  thought  he  had  gone  distracted.  Before  niglit  a  re- 
port was  spread  all  through  the  neighborhood  that  he  was  raving 
mad.  A  neighboring  clergyman  tried  laboriously  to  deliver  him  from 
the  "  strong  delusions  of  th'e  devil ; "  whereat  Abbott  was  a  good  deal 
perplexed.  "  It  was  suggested  to  my  mind,"  he  says,  "  he  may  be 
right.  But  I  went  a  little  out  of  the  road,  and  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  to  God  if  I  was  deceived  to  undeceive  me  -,  and  the  Lord  said 
to  me,  '  Why  do  you  doubt  ?  Is  not  Christ  all-sufficient  ?  is  he  not 
able  ?  Have  you  not  felt  his  blood  applied  ? '  I  then  sprang  upon 
my  feet  and  cried  out,  'JSTot  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  make  me 
doubt ; '  for  I  knew  that  I  was  converted.  At  that  instant  I  was  filled 
with  unspeakable  raptures  of  joy." 

"Was  not  this  also  "  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  ? " 
Abbott  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  began 
to  exhort  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  The  Scriptures  were 
wonderfully  opened  to  him.  In  his  sleep  texts  occurred  to  his  mind, 
with  divisions  and  applications,  and  he  woke  up  preaching  from  them. 
His  good  wife  checked  him,  saying,  "  Tou  are  always  preaching : " 
"  however,"  he  adds,  "  it  caused  her  to  ponder  these  things  in  her 
heart.  I  saw  that  if  ever  I  should  win  her  to  Christ  it  must  be  by 
love  and  a  close  walk  with  God ;  for  I  observed  that  she  watched  me 
closely."  Soon  after  she  was  happily  converted  under  a  sermon  by 
Philip  Gatch,  and  when  Abbott  returned  home  he  met  her  at  the  door 
with'  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  "  We  embraced  each  other,"  he  says, 
"  and  she  cried  out,  '  Now  I  know  what  you  told  me  is  true,  for  the 
Lord  hath  pardoned  my  sins.'  We  had  a  blessed  meeting ;  it  was  the 
happiest  day  we  had  ever  seen  together.  '  JSTow,'  said  she,  '  I  am  willing 
to  be  a  Methodist  too ; '  from  that  time  we  went  on,  hand  and  hand, 
helping  and  building  each  other  up  in  the  Lord.  These  were  the  be- 
ginning of  days  to  us.  Our  children  also  began  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  months  after  my  wife's 
conversion  we  had  six  children  converted  to  God." 

From  "  exhorting "  he  at  last  began  to  preach ;  his  first  sermon 
being  over  the  coffin  of  a  neighbor.  His  word  was  now  uniformly 
"  with  power ; "  under  which  the  sturdiest  sinners  trembled,  or  escaped 
in  alarm.     He  was  a  inan  «f  great  natural  courage,  and  though  thej^e 
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was  an  habitual  tenderness  and  humility  in  his  manners,  often  rereal' 
ing  itself  in  tears,  yet  woe  to  the  man  who  dared  in  his  presence  to 
treat  religion  with  ridicule  or  irreverence.  Of  him  it  might  be  said, 
as  was  said  of  certain  other  ministers  of  Christ :  "  Now  when  they  saw 
the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  un- 
learned and  ignorant  men,  they  marveled ;  and  they  took  knowledge 
of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Josus." 

The  memoirs  of  Abbott  abound  with  instances  of  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  divine  power,  which,  since  the  day  of  PentecOst,  is 
to  be  accounted  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  may  be  looked  for 
in  connection  with  its  faithful  presentation.  One  of  the  circuits  which 
he  organized  was  in  a  desperate  neighborhood  called  Hell  Neck ;  of 
which  he  writes  :  "  One  sinner  there  said  he  had  heard  Abbott  swear, 
and  had  seen  him  fight,  and  now  would  go  and  hear  him  preach.  The 
word  reached  his  heart,  and  he  soon  after  became  a  convert  to  the 
Lord.  After  meeting  he  invited  me  home  with  him,  and  several 
others  invited  me  to  preach  at  their  houses,  so  that  I  got  preaching 
places  all  through  the  neighborhood,  and  a  considerable  revival  of 
religion  took  place,  although  it  had  been  so  noted  for  wickedness." 

Such  a  bold  invasion  of  the  strongholds  of  Satan  was  likely  to  be 
resented  by  that  great  adversary  of  souls,  and  various  and  desperate 
were  the  efforts  made  by  his  servants  to  frighten  or  defeat  this  sturdy 
evangelist.  At  Deerfield  he  heard  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  had 
threatened  to  tar  and  feather  any  Methodist  preacher  who  should  vent- 
■  ure  to  open  his  mouth  in  their  settlement ;  but  Deerfield  was  in  the 
line  of  his  duty,  and  thither  he  went  to  preach.  "  At  first,"  says  he, 
'.'  1  thought  I  would  return.  Consulting  with  flesh  and  blood,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  wotild  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  my  clothes  spoiled, 
and  my  hair  all  matted  together  with  tar ;  but  I  called  to  mind  the 
sufferings  of  my  Lord,  and  immediately  resolved  to  go  and  preach,  if 
I  had  to  die  for  it. 

"  I  found  a  large  congregation  filling  the  house  and  crowding  the 
neighboring  premises.  I  went  in  among  them  and  gave  out  a  hymn, 
but  no  one  sung.  I  then  sung  four  lines  myself,  while  every  joint  in  my 
body  trembled.  I  said,  '  Let  us  pray,'  and  before  prayer  was  over  the 
power  of  God  fell  on  me  in  such  a  manner  that  it  instantly  removed 
from  me  the  fear  of  man,  and  some  cried  out.     I  arose,  took  my  text, 
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and  preached  with  great, liberty.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  I  saw 
many  tears  drop  from  their  .eyes,  and  the  head  of  the  mob  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  such  preaching  since  Eobert  Williams  went 
away ;  so  I  came  ofE  clear.  Glory  be  to  God,  who  stood  by  me  in 
this  trying  hour ! " 

On  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  see  a  Quaker  woman  who  had 
been,  awakened  under  one  of  his  sermons,  and  was  in  an  awful  agony 
of  conviction.  Wh.en  he  arrived  she  was  sitting  with  both  hands 
clenched  in  her  hair,  and  crying  out  "  Lord,  have  .mercy  on  me !  Save, 
Lord,  or  I  perish  ! " 

Abbott  told  her  to  pray  in  faith ;  look  to  Jesus ;  lay  hold  of  the 
promises,  and  God  would  have  mercy  on  her. 

"  But  I  cannot  pray,"  said  the  distracted  woman. 

"  You  do  pray  very  well,"  said  Abbott.     "  Go  on." 

"  She  cannot  pray  in  English,"  said  a  pious  friend  who  was  present. 

"  Let  her  pray  in  Dutch,  then.  God  understands  Dutch  as  well  as 
Enghsh,"  was  Abbott's  reply. 

A  hymn  was  now  sung,  and  when  it  was  over,  Abbott  says,  "  I  felt 
such  faith,  that  I  told  them  the  Lord  would  deliver  her ;  and  said. 
Let  us  pray.  In  a  few  minutes  she  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
cried  'My  Lord,  my  God,  and  my  Father!'  Her  soul  was  immedi- 
ately set  at  liberty,  and  she  sprang  up,  rejoicing,  and  giving  glory  to 
God.  Her  husband  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  exhorted  him  to 
look  to  God,  and  he  would  find  mercy.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he 
was  safely  converted." 

Among  the  converts  in  these  his  early  labors  was  a  bigoted  Papist, 
who  had  determined  to  murder  his  wife  for  going  to  the  Methodist 
meeting,  but  somehow  was  induced  to  go  himself ;  another  was  a  wild, 
drunken  school-master,  whom  Abbott  prayed  out  of  the  delirium  tre- 
mens, into  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  band  of  Indians  who  once  strayed 
into  his  congregation  were  deeply  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  crowded  about  him,  eagerly  desiring 
him  to  show  them  how  to  be  saved.  For  years  this  Jersey  farmer  was 
God's  instrument  in  working  a  constant  succession  of  gracious  mira- 
cles. For  want  of  houses  to  preach  in,  he  often  held  his  meetings  in 
groves,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  assembled  to  hear  him ;  and 
as  he  preached  in  "  God's  first  temples,"  with  a  Jersey  wagon  for 
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a  pulpit,  multitudes  of  sinners  were  overwlielmed  by  the  power  of 
the  word,  many  of  whom  were  speedily  and  joyfully  converted. 

GoJig'h,  of  Perry  Hall. — If  any  one  is  saying,  These  were 
all  couunon,  ignorant  people,  and,  therefore,  these  excitements  are 
natural  enoiiffh,  let  him  read  this  account  of  the  conversion  of  another 
style  of  man,  taken  from  the  pages  of  Stevens's  admirable  "  History 
of  the  Mecho4ist  Episcopal  Church : " — 

"  Asbury's  usefulness  in  the  Baltimore  Circuit  at  this  time  had ' 
permanently  important  results.  He  gathered  into  the  young  Societies 
not  a  few  of  those  influential  families  whose  opulence  and  social  posi- 
tion gave  material  strength  to  Methodism  through  much  of  its  early 
history  in  that  city,  while  their  exemplary  devotion  helped  to  maintain 
its  primitive  purity  and  power." 

Henry  Dorsey  Gough  and  his  family  were  distinguished  examples. 
Gough  possessed  a  fortune  in  lands  and  money  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Ilidgeley.  His  country  residence — Perry  Hall,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city — was  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in 
America  at  that  time.  But  he  was  an  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of 
his  luxury.  His  wife  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  Methodist 
preaching,  but  he  forbade  her  to  hear  them  again.  While  reveUng 
with  wine  and  gay  companions,  one  evening,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
shoiild  divert  themselves  by  going  together  to  a  Methodist  assembly. 
Asbury  was  the  preacher,  and  no  godless  diversion  could  J)e  found  in 
his  presence. 

"What  nonsense,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  convivialists,  as  they 
returned,  "  what  nonsense  have  we  heard  to-night ! " 

"  No,"  replied  Gough,  startling  them  with  sudden  surprise ;  "  what 
we  have  heard  is  the  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

"  I  will  never  hinder  you  again  from  hearing  the  Methodists,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered  his  house  and  met  his  wife.  The  impression  of  the 
sermon  was  so  profound  that  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  his  aeeustomed 
pleasures.  He  became  deeply  serious,  and  at  last  melancholy,  "and 
was  near  destroying  himself "  under  the  awakened  sense  of  his  mis- 
spent life ;  but  God  mercifully  preserved  him.  Biding  to  one  of  his 
plantations,  he  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  a  cabin,  and 
listening,  discovered  that  a  negro  from  a  neighboring  estate  was  lead- 
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ing  the  devotions  of  liis  own  slaves,  and  offering  fervent  thanksgivings 
for  the  blessings  of  their  depressed  lot.  His  heart  was  touched,  and 
with  emotion  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  0  Lord  !  I  have  laj  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  yet,  ungrateful  wretch  that  I  am,  I  never 
thanked  thee,  as  this  poor  slave  does,  who  has  scarcely  clothes  to  put 
on  or  food  to  satisfy  his  hunger."  The  luxurious  master  was  taught  a 
lesson  on  the  nature  of  true  contentment  and  happiness,  which  he 
could  never  forget.  His  work-worn  servants  in  their  lowly  cabins 
knew  a  blessedness  which  he  had  never  found  in  his  sumptuous  man- 
sion. He  returned  home,  pondering  the  mystery,  with  a  distressed 
and  contrite  heart.  He  retired  from  his  table,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  company  of  his  friends,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
in  a  chamber.  AVhilo  there,  imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  he  received 
conscious  pardon  and  peace.  In  a  transport  of  joy  he  went  to  his 
company,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  found  the  Methodists'  blessing ;  I  have 
found  the  Methodists'  God ! " 

Both  he  and  his  wife  now  became  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  Perry  Hall  was  henceforth  an  asylum  for  the  itinerants 
and  a  "  preaching  place."  Hankin  visited  it  next  year,  and  says,  "  I 
spent  a  most  agreeable  evening  with  them.  A  numerous  family  of 
servants  were  called  in  for  exhortation  and  prayer,  so  that,  with  them 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  house,  we  had  a  little  congregation." 

"  Perry  Hall,"  says  Lednum,  "  was  the  resort  of  much  company, 
among  whom  the  skeptic  and  the  Pomanist  were  sometimes  found. 
Members  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  the  elite  of  Maryland,  were  there. 
But  it  mattered  not  who  were  there ;  when  the  bell  rang  for  family 
devotion  they  were  seen  in  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Gough  had 
erected  near  by,  and  if  there  was  no  male  person  present  who 
could  lead  the  devotions,  Mrs.  Gough  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
gave  out  a  hymn,  which  was  often  raised  and  sung  by  the  colored 
servants,  after  which  she  would  engage  in  prayer.  Take  her  alto- 
gether, 'few  such  have  been  found  on  earth.'  Asbury  called  her 
a  'true  daughter'  to  himself,  and  Coke,  'a  precious  woman  of  fine 
sense.' " 

Thus  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  Lord  was  raising  up 
a  spiritual  people  to  praise  him,  and  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  the 
New  World. 
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The  Second  American  Conference  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  25,  1774.  The  reports  showed  10  circuits,  situated  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  York,  "  The  Jerseys,"  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland,  and 
Virginia;  17  preachers — an  increase  of  seven  in  one  yeaj;  and 
2,073  members  of  Society — nearly  double  the  number  reported  in 
1773. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  there  remain  only  a  few 
references  to  economical  arrangements.  It  was  ordered  that  "every 
itinerant  in  full  membership  in  the  Conference  must  own  the  horse  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  circuit ; "  that "  each  preacher  should  be  allowed 
six  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  a  quarter,  (the  Pennsylvania 
"pound"  was  two  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,)  besides  travehng  ex- 
penses ;  that  Rankin,  as  "  General  Assistant,"  sljould  be  supported  by 
tlie  circuits  where  he  might  spend  his  time  ;  that  a  collection  should 
be  made  at  Easter  on  each  circuit  to  relieve  the  chapel  debts  and 
itinerants  in  want ;  and  that  all  were  to  change  circuits  at  the  end  of 
six  months ;  while  Asbury  and  Pilmoor,  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  were  to  make  an  exchange  once  a  quarter. 

Freeborn  C»arrettson. — Among  the  little  band  who  held 
the  field  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  Freeborn  Garrett- 
sou,  whose  name  and  fame  are  so  deeply  interwoven  in  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  1752,  in 
Maryland,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  where  the  Garrettson  plantation 
still  remains  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  family.  This 
able  and  admirable  minister  and  organizer  was  converted  in  1775,  and 
at  once  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  his  becoming  a  preacher.  This 
.idea  he  resisted  as  long  as  he  dared ;  but  at  leligth,  after  being  warned 
,in  visions  by  night  and  overwhelmed  with  conviction  by  day,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  call  of  God  and  entered  the  regular  work  of  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1775,  in  which  he  soon  found  use  for  all  his  native  courage 
and  his  heaven-born  patience  and  devotion.  A  "  Tory  "  was  an  object 
of  especial  hatred  to.  the  patriots,  among  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  impression  prevailed  that  the  Methodist  preachers  were  all  Tories; 
and  on  which  account  they  were  in  constant  peril.  In  Maryland  Gar- 
rettson was  mobbed  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  too  much  loyalty 
to  King  George ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  beaten  almost  to  deatii 
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with  a  stick  by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen  Anne  County,  for 
no  other  offense  than  that  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Pedicord,  another  itinerant,  was  attacked  and  beaten  on  tlie 
public  road  with  such  violence  that  he  carried  the  scars  to  his 
grave.  Foster,  "Wren,  and  Forrest  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  only 
released  by  their  furnishing  bonds  for  their  future  "  good  behavior ; " 
which  was  understood  to  mean  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  county. 
But  there  were  always  more  counties  somewhere,  and  thus  the  brave 
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pioneers  held  to  their  work,  literally  obeying  the  command  of  Chiist, 
"  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another,"  and 
patiently  accepting  the  truth  of  his  declaration  that,  "  The  disciple  is 
not  above  his  Master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord." 

A  Prison  for  a  Pulpit. — The  experience  of  Joseph  Hartley 
is  worthy  of  special  notice.  After  being  "bound  over"  in  penal 
bonds  of  five  hundred  pounds  not  to  preach  any  more  in  Queen  Anne 
County  he  took  up  his  mission  to  the  sinners  in  the  county  of  Talbot. 
Here  he  was  whipped  and  thrust  into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  a 
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considerable  time ;  but  from  the  wiudow  of  his  cell  he  kept  np  his 
ministry,  and  at  length  so  great  were  the  crowds  attracted  to  this 
strange  service  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  went  on  faster  than  ever. 
On  Sundays  the  peojjlc  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around  used  to  assem- 
ble in  front  of  his  window,  numbers  of  whom  were  hapj^ily  converted ; 
and  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  preaching  pi'isouer  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  declared  he  would  convert  the  whole  town  if 
he  were  not  released.     The  feeUng  in  Hartley's  favor  grew  so  strong 
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that  the  magistrates  were  glad  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  prison, 
provided  he  would  go  away  and  preach  no  more  in  Talbot  County. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  grace  went  on  in  the  community,  and  a  pow- 
erful revival  followed,  which  at  length  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  Society. 

A  Great  Revival  in  Yirginia. — "While  these  persecutions 
were  in  progress  in  Maryland,  the  neighboring  colony  of  Yirginia  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  revival  of  religion,  chiefly  under  the  labors  of 
that  warm-hearted  English  evangelist,  Shadford.  In  1TT5  and  1T76, 
while  the  whole  country  was  seething  and  sometimes  boiling  over  with 
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revolutionary  wrath,  no  greater  proof  tlian  this  could  be  desired  that 
the  Lord  was  in  the  word  as  preached  by  liis  itinerant  ministers.  The 
center  of  this  revival  was  the  famous  old  Brunswick  Circuit,  to  which 
Shadford  was  appointed  at  the  Conference  of  1773.  It  comprised 
fourteen  coimties  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  extended 
over  into  Bute  and  Halifax  counties,  in  North  Carolina. 

On  his  arrival  Shadford  found  about  eight  hundred  members  in 
the  Societies  of  his  circuit,  who,  hou-evor,  were  very  poorly  organ- 
ized ;  his  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  reform  the  classes,  appoint  proper 
leaders,  and  see  that  all  the  preachers  who  shared  the  circuit  witli  him 
met  their  congregations  in  class  at  the  close  of  every  public  service,  in 
true  Wesleyan  fashion.  The  fruit  of  this  labor  was  apparent  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  people  in  religious  knowledge,  and  soon  the  whole 
circuit  was  in  a  glow  of  revival. 

Among  Shadford's  chief  friends  and  helpers  in  this  great  circuit 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarratt,  a  parish  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal,  or 
Enghsh,  Church,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  evangelical  man,  an  admirer  of  Methodism,  a 
behever  in  the  Wesleyan  views  of  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration,  Free 
Grace,  and  Entire  Sanctilication :  in  all  of  which  respects  he  was  a 
notable  exception  to  the  clergy  of  his  order  who  claimed  to  repre- 
sent "  the  Church  "  in  America.  This  good  man  entered  heartily  into 
the  revival  work,  organized  classes  among  his  own  people,  ranged  the 
country  preaching  in  all  directions,  while  his  own  Church  was  in  con- 
stant use  for  revival  meetings,  and  his  house  was  a  home  for  the  home- 
less itinerants,  in  whose  success  he  had  the  grace  to  rejoice. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  went  down  to  visit  his  brethren  on  the  Brunswick 
Circuit  during  the  height  of  the  revival,  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  Sunday  which  he  spent  with  Shadford : —  , 

"  We  went  to  the  chapel  at  ten,  where  I  had  liberty  of  mind  and 
strength  of  body  beyond  my  expectation.  After  preaching  I  met  the 
Society,  and  was  more  reheved  both  in  body  and  mind.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  I  preached  again,  from  '  I  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it.'  I  had  gone  through  about  two  thirds  of  my 
discourse,  and  was  bringing  the  words  home  to  the  present  now,  when 
such  power  descended  that  hundreds  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  house 
seemed  to  shake  with  the  presence  of  God.     The  chapel  was  full  of 
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white  and  black,  and  many  were  without  that  could  not  get  in.  Look 
wherever  we  would  we  saw  nothing  but  streaming  eyes  and  faces 
bathed  in  tears ;  and  heard  nothing  but  groans  and  strong  cries  after 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  My  voice  was  drowned  amid  the 
groans  and  prayers  of  the  congregation.  I  then  sat  down  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  both  Mr.  S.  and  I  were  so  filled  with  the  divine  presence  that 
we  could  only  say,  '  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven ! '  Husbands  were  inviting  their  wives  to  go  to 
heaven,  wives  their  husbands:  parents  their  children  and  children 
their  parents:  brothers  their  sisters  and  sisters  their  brothers.  In 
short,  those  who  were  happy  in  God  themselves  were  for  bringing  all 
their  friends  to  him  in  their  arms.  This  mighty  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
continued  for  above  an  hour :  in  which  time  many  were  awakened, 
some  found  peace  with  God,  and  others  his  pure  love.  We  attempted 
to  speak  or  sing  again  and  again ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  begun  than  our 
voices  were  drowned.  It  was  with  much  difBculty  that  we  at  last  per- 
suaded the  people,  as  night  drew  on,  to  retire  to  their  own  homes." 

Eankin  also  attended  one  of  Shadford's  quarterly  meetings,  of 
which  he  says : — 

"  IS^o  chapel  or  preaching-house  in  Virginia  would  have  contained 
one  third  of  the  congregation.  Our  friends,  knowing  this,  had  con- 
trived to  shade  with  boughs  of  trees  a  space  that  would  contain  two  or 
three  thousand  persons.  Under  this,  fully  screened  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  held  our  general  love-feast.  It  began  between  eight  and 
nine  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  continued  till  noon.  Many  testified 
that  they  had  'redemption  through  the  blood'  of  Jesus,  'even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.'  And  many  were  able  to  declare  that  it  had  '  cleansed ' 
them  '  from  aU  sin.'  So  clear,  so  full,  so  strong  was  their  testimony, 
that  while  some  were  speaking  their  experience  hundreds  were  in 
tears,  and  others  vehemently  crying  to  God  for  pardon  or  holiness. 

"About  eight  our  watch-night  began.  Mr.  J.  [supposed  to  be 
Pastor  Jarratt]  preached  an  excellent  sermon ;  the  rest  of  the  preachers 
exhorted  and  prayed  with  divine  energy.  Surely,  for  the  work 
wrought  on  these  two  days,  many  wiU  praise  God  to  all  eternity." 

It  was  recorded  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  "  many  children  from 
eight  to  ten  years  old  are  now  under  strong  convictions,  and  some  of 
them  are  savingly  converted  to  God;  "  a  hint  at  the  prevailing  notion 
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among  CJliristiang  of  those  times  that  it  was  out  of  the  mouths  of  grown 
up  people  only  that  the  Lord  could  have  any  perfect  praise. 

"  One  of  the  doctrines  which  are  particularly  insisted  upon,"  writes 
Pastor  Jarratt,  "  is,  that  of  a  present  salvation ;  a  salvation  not  only 
from  the  guilt  and  power,  but  also  from  the  root  of  sin ;  a  cleansing 
from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  may  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  a  going  on  to  perfection,  which  wo  sometimes  define 
by  '  Loving  God  with  all  our  heart.'  Several  who  had  believed  were 
deeply  sensible  of  their  want  of  this.  I  have  seen  both  men  and 
women,  who  had  long  been  happy  in  a  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love, 
as  much  convicted  on  account  of  the  remains  of  sin  in  their  hearts, 
and  as  much  distressed  for  a  total  deliverance  from  them,  as  ever  I  saw 
any  for  justification." 

He  also  mentions  that  "  the  unhappy  disputes  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  which  just  before  had  engrossed  all  our  conversation, 
seemed  now  in  most  companies  to  be  forgot,  while  things  of  far  greater 
importance  lay  so  near  the  heart." 

In  this  revival,  however,  there  was  a  very  clear  mar'king  of  the 
"  color  line."  The  chapels  being  none  too  large  for  the  white  congre- 
gations, the  ^negroes  were  allowed  to  stand  without,  crowding  about 
the  doors  and  windows,  where  they  were  allowed  to  pick  up  such 
crumbs  of  comfort  as  fell  from  their  Master's  table.  Large  numbers 
of  them  were  converted,  but  they  must  needs  be  organized  into  "  black 
classes." 

This  great  awakening  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  its  fruits 
were  sound  and  substantial. 

Writing  in  September,  1716,  Jarratt  says:  "If  you  ask,  'How 
stands  the  case  now  with  those  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  late 
work?'  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one 
apostate  yet.  Upon  the  whole,  things  are  in  as  flourishing  a  condition 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  what  great  numbers,  of  vari- 
ous capacities  and  stations,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  Societies." 

On  making  up  his  statistics  for  the  Conference  of  1Y66  Shadford 
found  that  the  membership  of  the  Brunswick  Circuit  was  2,066,  an 
increase  of  over  1,800  in  a  single  year.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  political 
clamor  and  confusion  which  sorely  crippled  other  communions,  Amer- 
ican Methodism  gained  this  year  an  increase  in  membership  of  1,873. 
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Aisbnry  in  Seclusion. — As  the  war-cloud  grew  darker  tlie 
position  of  the  itinerants  became  more  perilous.  Danger  could  not 
frighten  them  from  their  work,  but  the  laws  now  began  to  place  insur- 
mctuitable  obstacles  in  their  path.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  a  test 
oath  was  ordered  to  bo  adiniuistered  to  all  doubtful  persons ;  which 
oatli  was  a  pledge  to  take  up  arms  in  aid  of  the  Eevolution  if  called  to 
do  so  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Of  course  such  oaths  were  not  for 
tlie  clergy ;  but  the  itinerants  were  not  "  clergymen ; "  they  were  only 
"  preachers ; "  and  here  was  a  convenient  cudgel  with  which  to  belabor 
-^c__  them.     "Wliatevcr  may  have 

_^_i~  -    "^^  ^"-t  been  the  personal  politics  of 

Asbury,  he  had  not  come  to 
America  to  shoot  men,  but 
to  save  them ;  and  therefore, 
after  being  denounced  as  an 
Englishman,  and  escaping  the 
death  intended  for  him  by 
some  active  Revolutionist, 
who  put  a  bullet  through 
his  chaise  but  faiJed  to  reach 
its  occupant,  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  the  Colony  of 
Delaware,  where  the  test-oath 
was  not  so  rigidly  enforced. 

But  even  here  there  was  a 
"  Light  Horse  Patrol,"  which, 
in  the  name  of  Liberty,  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal  of  petty 
■  tyranny.  In  April,  1778,  a 
band  of  this  rcvolntionary  police  came  to  the  house  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  "Wliite,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  jail  under  the  charge  of 
being  a  Methodist!  It  was  on  the  plantation  of  this  same  Methodist 
jtidgo  that  Asbury  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  from  his  enemies, 
wlio,  if  they  had  known  what  prey  was  concealed  in  that  little  cabin 
liidden  among  the  shrubbery  beyond  tlie  orchard,  miglit  Iiavie  made 
a'notlrcr  notable  capture  in  the  name  -of  liberty. 
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For  five  weeks  the  jtidge  was  held  a  prisoner ;  prayers  being  offered 
night  and  day  for  his  safety  by  his  godly  houseliold,  whose  devotions 
were  led  by  the  man  of  all  others  whom  the  patriots  now  wished  to 
capture,  or  else  to  drive  out  of  the  cotmtry.  When  his  trial  came  on 
his  wife  conducted  his  defense ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  tliat  no  lawyer 
could  be  found  to  do  it ;  and  so  admirably  did  she  plead  her  cause  that 
her  husband  and  client  was  "acquitted,"  tlioiigh  he  was  unquestion- 
ably guilty  of  the  offense  charged  against  him. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  the  hated  British  Methodist  was  kept 
up  by  the  patriot  patrol,  who  sometimes  used  violence  as  well  as 
vigilance ;  it  tlierefore  became  the  part  of  discretion — valor  was 
out  of  the  question — for  Asbury  to  fly  from  this  place  of  concealment, 
lest  his  friends  should  have  tlieir  house  burned  over  their  heads  by 
this  irresponsible  mob  on  suspicion  that  the  "Tory  preacher"  might  be 
hidden  in  it.  This  he  did ;  and  like  a  runaway  negro,  a  fugitive  from 
injustice,  he  took  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
before  he  ventured  to  return.  During  this  time  he  found  shelter  in 
the  rude  cabin  of  a  friendly  backwoodsman ;  and  he  mentions  also  that 
in  these  thirty  or  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  his  soul  was  blessed  with 
very  precious  manifestations  of  divine  love. 

Although  a  recluse,  Asbury  was  the  chief  of  the  itinerant  gospel 
band.  One  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  they  visited  him,  keeping  him 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  he  continued  to  direct 
by  letters.  In  1779  he  ventured  to  hold  a  Conference  at  the  Judge's 
mansion ;  but  for  a  time  such  was  the  stoiTn  of  patriotic  persectition 
that  he  could  only  leave  his  wood-embowered  cottage  by  night :  and 
this  he  did,  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  darkness,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  was  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones. 

Perhaps  this  good  man  would  have  made  a  more  brilliant  figure  in 
history,  as  history  goes,  if  he  had  taken  the  oath  which  he  was  at 
such  pains  to  avoid.  If  he  had  joined  the  Continental  anny  and 
marched  to  the  defense  of  liberty,  he  might  also  have  come  down  tlio 
generations  as  one  of  the  Kevolutionary  fathers,  with  a  piquant 
perfume  of  gunpowder  about  him;  but  the  fathers  of  Methodism 
Iiad  not  learned  that  the  ten  commandments,  or  any  of  them,  miglit 
be  suspended  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  a  Ilepublic,  or  by  the 
royal  will  of  a  King.     Tliey  held  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  of 
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God,  which,  in  the  real  or  fancied  exigences  of  government,  is  so 
easilj  explained  away.  If  any  modern  Methodist  is  moved  to  mourn 
as  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  statement  that  so  few  of  the 
fathers  of  liis  Church  had  epaulets  on  their  shoulders,  let  him  comfort 
himself  with  the  other  recollection  that  so  few  of  them  had  blood  on 
their  hands.  The  most  of  them  were  brave  enough  not  to  be  driven 
by  the  rush  of  patriotic  fury  into  layiag  down  the  Bible  and  taking 
up  the  sword  They  could  suffer  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  but  if  they  were  to 
be  martyrs,  they  preferred  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  what  difference  there  might  be  between 
living  under  the  government  of  a  congress  and  under  that  of  a 
parliament  and  king. 

The  English  Missionaries  Depart. — The  inglorious 
flight  of  Eodda  in  17Y7,  made  necessary  by  his  too  ardent  service  of 
King  George ;  and  the  more  dignified  departure  of  Eankin,  who  could 
not  keep  pace  with  events,  left  only  two  of  the  English  brethren  in 
the  field ;  Asbury  and  Shadford.  It  appears  that  these. two  men  had 
hoped  to  weather  the  storm ;  but  it  was  now  evident  that  the  patriots 
were  bent  on  driving  out  of  the  country,  or  else  out  of  the  world, 
every  man  of  any  consequence  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to 
their  ideas  of  liberty.  At  last  Shadford's  British  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  sought  out  his  only  remaining  Wesleyan  co-patriot,  into  whose 
hands  the  care  of  aU  the  Societies  had  fallen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  survey  of  the  situation. 

It  was  a  discouraging  situation  enough.  Two  of  the  three  chief 
points  which  had  determined  the  geographical  position  of  the  Meth- 
odist circle  were  blotted  out.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  supply  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  pulpits  with  members  of  the  Conference ; 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  had  been  abandoned ;  the  country  was  full  of  bands  of 
armed  men — soldiers,  patrols,  bushwhackers  fighting  on  their  own 
hook — all  of  whom  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  men  of  their 
profession.  The  Americans  were  still  divided  into  Whigs  and 
>  Tories ;  for  the  fate  of  the  revolution  stiU  hung  in  even  scale ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to  let  aU  politics  alone  and  attend 
only  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  preachers  stood  between  two 
fires.    What  was  to  be  done  ?   As  the  last  and  proper  resort  they 
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pealed  tlic  case  to  Heaven,  and  separated  to  spend  a  day  in  solemn 
fasting  and  pviiyer. 

It  was  no  liglit  occasion  tliat  brought  Asbnry  and  Sliadford  to 
their  knees  to  inquire  of  tlio  Lord  whether  tlicy  should  or  should 
not  abandon  their  work.  Shadford  had  suilcrcd  as  well  as  his 
chief.  He  had  been  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  Yirginia, 
and,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  remarkable  usefulness,  he  left  it 
for  the  Nortii  in  the  depth  of  winter.  On  his  route  he  was  lost  in 
the  woods  at  night,  when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  snow 
a  foot  dce]i.  lie  could  discover  no  house ;  without  relief  ho  must 
perisli.  lie  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for  deliverance.  On  rising 
he  stood  some  time  listening,  when  he  heard  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog.  Following  the  sound,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  house  of  a  plan- 
tation. Thus  saved,  he  hastened  into  Maryland ;  but  there  also  he 
was  required  to  renounce  his  loyalty,  or  be  in  peril  of  imprisonment, 
if  not  death.  lie  could  not  travel  without  a  pass,  nor  have  a  pass 
without  taking  the  oaths. 

In  tlie  evening  of  this  solemn  day  of  decision  Shadford  rejoined 
his  chief,  and  inquired  what  conclusion  he  had  reached. 

"  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  go  to  England,"  responded  tlie  stead- 
fast Asbniy.  Sliadford  replied,  "My  work  here  is  done;  I  cannot 
stay ;  it  is  as  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  ought  to  go  home, 
as  it  was  at  first  that  I  ought  to  come  to  America." 

"  Then  one  of  us  must  be  under  a  delusion,"  rejoined  Asbury. 

"  A'ot  so,"  said  Shadford ;  "  I  may  have  a  call  to  go,  and  you  to 
stay." 

"  I  believe,"  adds  Shadford,  "  we  both  obeyed  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence. We  saw  we  must  part,  though  we  loved  as  David  and  Jona- 
than. And,  indeed,  these  times  made  us  love  one  another  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner.  O  how  glad  were  we  to  meet  and  pour  our  griefs  into 
each  otlior's  bosom  ! " 

Shadford  managed  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the  military  authorities  to 
go  to  the  North,  and  at  once  set  out  across  the  country  for  Philadel- 
phia. That  night  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed  man  on  the  highway, 
who  presented  a  musket  at  his  breast,  threatening  his  life.  He  and  a 
companion  were  allowed  at  last  to  proceed,  but  found  that  the  bridge 
at  Chester  was  broken  do>vn.  "With  our  saddle-bags  upon  our 
29  * 
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backs,"  lie  says,  "  we  crept  on  our  hands  and  knees  on  a  nan-ow  plank 
to  tliat  part  of  tlie  great  bridge  that  remained  standing,  and  got  our 
liorses  over  tlie  next  morning.  Thus,  through  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  we  got  safe  into  Chester  that  night,  and  tlie  next  niglit 
into  Pliiliidolphia.  Here  we  met  three  or  four  of  our  preachers,  wlio, 
like  ourselves,  were  refugees.  I  continued  near  six  weeks  before  I 
got  a  passage,  and  then  embarked  for  Cork  in  Ireland ;  from  thence 
to  Wales,  anl  then  across  to  Bristol." 

Shadford  then  resumed  his  ministry  in  England,  and  labored  with 
his  characteristic  ardor  till  1791,  when,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
itinerant  Ufe,  his  infirm  health  required  him  to  take  a  supernumerary 
relation  to  the  Conference,  and  in  1816  he  died  in  great  .triumph  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  ?  y^s:  ;  ;.::-,•;; 

"  So  we  are  left  alone,"  writes  Asbuiy;  ;"but  I  lcn,Te:myself  in  the 
hand  of  God,  relying  on  his  good  providence  to.direct  and ; protect, 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  befall  me  but  what  slial;l  conduce;  if  his 
glory  and  my  benefit."  But  if  "  left  alone  "  by  the  Wesleyatt;misfeion- 
aries,  Methodism  in  America  had  been  planted  by  rivers  of  waters,  and 
was  already  bearing  fruit  abundantly,  while  a  band  of  faithful  and 
efiicient  "  Helpers,"  as  Wesley  called  his  preachers  of  the  rank  and 
file,  wore  already  in  the  field,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  enemies,  were; 
holding  most  of  the  ground  they  had  so  painfully  and  faithfully  won* 

The  hearts  of  the  preachers  now  turned  with  one  accord  to  Asbury 
as  the  man  to  lead  them  out  of  this  wilderness  of  war.  He  was  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  man  among  them ;  had  been  duly 
■appointed  by  Wesley  as  "General  Assistant  for  America;"  had  shown 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the  Colonial  situation  and  the  Colonial 
temper  than  Rankin,  who  was  too  good  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican ;  and  now  that  he  had  chosen  their  people  for  his  people,  as  well 
as  their  God  for  hig  God,  the  native-bom  preachers,  into  whose  untried 
but  not  unskillful  hands  so  great  a  work  had  fallen,  rallied  around  their 
chief,  who  thenceforth  became  to  them  a  Joshua :  the  personal  lead- 
ership of  their  English  Moses  having  substantially  ended  with  the 
arrival  in  America  of  his  unfortunate  Calm  Address. 

Influential  Friends.— In  this  enforced  seclusion  of  nearly 
two  years,  Asbury  gained  some  distinguished  friends ;  among  thein 
Richard  Bassctt,  of  Dover,  whose  country-scat  at  Bohemia  Manor,  and 
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its  old  " Betliesda  Chapel,"  came  to  bo  very  familiar  to  the  itinerants; 
the  one  for  its  warm  hospitnlity,  the  otlicr  for  tlic  displays  of  divine 
power  and  glory  therein.  Tiio  high  position  of  Judge  Bassctt,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  wiiich  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  nation,  a  Senator  in  Coiigi'ess,  and  afterward  Governor,  was  such 
that  lie  was  able  to  render  his  itinerant  brethren  valuable  assistance. 
A  letter  from  Asbiiry  to  Rankin  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
American  officers,  wherein  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  love  of  the 
writer  for  the  people  of  his  adopted  country,  and  his  expectation  of 
seeing  it  an  independent  nation.  Tlius  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  persuaded  that  Asbviry  and  the  men  under  liis  command  were  in 
no  wise  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  "  free  institutions,"  and  the 
preachers  were  presently  allowed  to  travel  their  circuits  without  fur- 
ther magisterial  hindrance;  though  they  still  had  to  contend  with 
infidelitj',  wliich,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  jjroininent  factor  in  tlie 
worlving  of  the  war,  and  Avhicli  still  gave  them  frequent  tastes  of 
ruffianism  which  kept  their  mission  from  losing  the  excitement  of 
danger. 

Another  well-known  name  is  that  of  Philip  Ban-att,  "the  pious 
Judge  Barratt,"  as  Asbury  calls  him,  M'ho  helped  to  shelter  the  itiner- 
ants through  the  stormy  war  period,  and  who  entered  into  eternal 
peace  a  little  while  before  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1784. 

Another  honored  name  is  that  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  M'Gaw ;  one  of  the 
friends  of  Asbury  in  his  I'etirement,  and  soon  afterward  called  to  be 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  This  clergy- 
man, and  the  excellent  Virginia  rector,  Jarratt,  stand  as  points  of 
admiration  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  in  America ;  shining 
illustrations,  like  Fletcher,  Perronet,  Grimshaw,  and  Venn,  in  England, 
of  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  Methodists  and  Epis- 
copalians, b"cttr.'en  of  the  same  blood,  to  dwell  together  in  harmony  if 
not  in  unity. 

Otterhein  and  the  Fnited  Brethren. — The  close  fel- 
lowship, followed  by  the  open  rvtpture,  of  Mr.  "Wesley  with  the  Mora- 
vian Church  and  its  leader,  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Hermhut,  is  called 
to  mind  by  the  ardent  friendship  which  existed  between  Francis  As- 
bury and  the  Rev.  Philip  William  Otterhein ;  the  leading  mind  in  the 
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formation  of  the  body  called  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  In  the 
year  1742  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Pennsylvania,  and  by  liis  earnest 
preaching  of  Free  Grace,  then  quite  a  doctrinal  wonder  in  America, 
called  together,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  own  Society,  the  United 
Brethren  who  had  immigrated  to  that  colony,  a  number  of  Lutherans, 
Gel-man  Bofonners,  Mennonites,  Tunkers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were  won 
over  to  his  views,  and  who  were  afterward  united  into  what  was  called 
"  Tlie  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit."  Their  Arminian  theology 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  German  Beformed  Church,  whose 
clergy  were  pronounced  Calvinists  ;  many  of  them  wanting  also  in  the 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  of  evangelical  religion. 
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Some  ten  years  later  Mr.  Otterbein,  then  a  minister  in  the  German 
Beformed  Church,  came  out  to  America.  He  was  too  spiritually  minded 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
political  Church  in  the  colonies  was  no  more  spiritually  minded  than 
the  same  Church  at  home,  and  after  some  years  of  service  among  the 
American  Lutherans  he  swung  away  from  his  moorings  and  started  out 
to  worship  God  for  himself,  and  to  give  what  help  he  could  to  wlio- 
ever  chose  to  go  with  him.  In  1774  he  organized,  at  Howard's  Hill,  in 
Baltunore,  what  he  called  an  Evangelical  Beformed  Church,  which 
became  tlie  center  of  a  considerable  conference  of  Churches  under  the 
name  of  United  Brethren;  of  which  lumself  and  the  Bev.  Martin 
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Boehm,  father  of  the  late  Hov.  Henry  Boclun,  were  the  first  siipcr- 
intendents  or  bishops. 

Wherever  the  itinerants  went  in  the  German-speaking  regions  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  they  were  likely  to  find  fam- 
ilies, if  not  Societies,  of  these  evangelical  German  Christians,  who  gave 
them  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  if  they  were  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
church,  it  was  sure  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  itinerants  wheujver 
they  appeared.  Otterbein  and  Asbury  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other.  They  preached  together  in  many  revivals,  and  when  Dr.  Coke 
arrived  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  ofiico  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,  Otterbein  assisted  at 
his  ordination. 

Modern  Methodists  may  well  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  communion  whose  early  history  is  so  preciously  inter- 
woven with  that  of  their  own.  The  body  at  present  consists  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  "  Conference  Districts ; "  over  five  thousand 
"  preaching  places,"  only  about  x  one-fifth  of  which  are  "  meeting- 
houses;" nearly  a  thousand  I  "itinerant  preachers;"  and,  in 
round  numbers,  a  membership     fi      of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

A  CHURCH  FOR  THE  NEW  NATION. 

"War  vs.  Relie^ion. — That  long-drawn  misery  called  the  W"ir 
of  the  Revolution,  wore  itself  out  in  1YS2,  though  peace  was  not 
foi-mally  declared  until  1783. 

It  had  been  a  period  of  sin  as  well  as  of  misery,  for  colonial  Piety 
was  compelled  to  wait  until  colonial  Liberty  had  settled  her  quarrel : 
thus  iniquity  abounded  and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  The 
doctrines  of  the  patriots  implied  the  largest  faith  in  man,  but  they 
did  not  always  imply  any  considerable  faith  in  God ;  the  hottest  repub- 
licanism and  the  coldest  infidelity  being  often  found  in  the  same  mind. 
Washington  knew  how  to  pray,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
he  was  an  exceptional  soldier ;  while,  as  is  well-known,  the  opening  of 
the  first  American  Congress  with  prayer  was  on  account  of  the  xmex- 
pected  presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  not  according  to  any  previous 
plan. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Colonies  could  have  achieved  their  independ- 
ence while  they  were  so  young  and  weak  without  the  aid  of  France ; 
who,  besides  sending  a  few  troops  to  their  assistance,  kept  the  common 
enemy  busy  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  along  with  French 
sympathy  came  French  philosophy,  whose  teachings  accorded  well 
with  the  lawlessness  and  license  which  war  always  brings.  Yoltaire, 
the  great  French  apostle  in  politics,  literature,  and  irrehgion,  was  a 
more  agreeable  teacher  than  Jesus.  The  one  preached  death  as  tJie- 
end  of  all  things  to  a  sinner,  while  the  other  announced  the  unwelcome 
fact  of  a  future  perdition  for  ungodly  men. 

Besides,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  sturdy 
Colonists  to  have  their  two  chief  cities,  ISTew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
garrisoned  by  the  enemy ;  to  be  challenged  by  red-coated  sentinels  as 
they  walked  their  own  streets ;  and  to  hold  their  lives  and  property 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  some  British  officer  sent  out  to  chastise  them 
into  submission.  As  for  New  England,  its  people  were  too  mad  to  be 
very  religious — ^Puritanism  had  always  a  terrible  temper  when  fullj 
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aroused ;  the  South  never  was  very  devout ;  having  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  the  official  forms  of  godliness ;  and  during  those  gloomy 
years  the  only  vigorous  life  among  any  body  of  behevers  was  among 
the  much-abused  Methodists,  who,  though  subject  to  every  species  of 
indignity  at  the  hands  of  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  ruffians,  resolutely 
persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  which  preaching  the  Lord  accom- 
panied with  signal  displays  of  his  grace. 

Asbury  again  at  the  Front.— During  the  last  half  of  the 
war-period  Asbury,  having  outlived  the  suspicions  of  the  patriots,  was 
permitted  to  resume  his  place  as  the  general  of  the  itinerant  forces,  in 
which  he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order ;  patience,  persistence, 
indifference  to  personal  sufferings,  the  power  of  combination  and  sys- 
tematic aiTangement,  and  a  consummate  judgment  of  men  :  just  those 
qualities  which  the  situation  demanded  in  a  pioneer  Bishop  who  was 
called  upon  to  manage  a  diocese  reaching  from  Jersey  to  Florida,  from 
the  coast  to  the  AUeghanies,  and  over  them  ;  some  portions  of  which 
were  occupied  by  hostile  armies,  and  the  whole  of  it  suffering  from 
the  poverty  and  commotion  produced  by  a  long  and  exasperating  civil 
war. 

There  is  no  other  hero  in  America  with  whom  to  measure  Asbury, 
except  the  otherwise  incomparable  Washington.  A  careful  study  of 
these  two  leaders  will  show  a  striking  similarity  between  them ;  each 
pre-eminent  in  his  own  field,  and  each  honored  above  the  other  accord- 
ing as  the  individual  student  of  their  character  and  career  is  moved  to 
give  precedence  to  Church  or  State,  to  patriotism  or  piety. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  Asbury  organized  the  whole  Methodist 
work  into  one  great  circuit,  which,  with  incredible  toil  and  in  spite 
of  frequent  illness,  he  compassed  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  year. 
The  reader  of  his  Journals  is  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements;  but  through  them  all  the  tireless,  invincible  apostle 
appears,  planning  grandly  and  as  grandly  executing  his  plans;  rais- 
ing up  hosts  of  preachers ;  forming  new  Churches,  new  Circuits,  and 
new  Conferences;  extending  his  denomination  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  till  it  becomes  before  his  death  co-extensive  with  the  nation. 

He  traversed  the  wilderness  of  the  South  and  West,  sometimes  being 
compelled  to  iTse  two  horses,  because  no  one  beast  could  carry  a  man 
all  day  over  the  wretched  bridle-paths  and  across  the  mountain  tor- 
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rents,  oftcr  incapable  of  ferriage  and  almost  always  wanting  a  bridge. 
On  one  occLsiou  he  says : — 

"  We  set  ont  for  Crump's,  over  rocks,  hills,  creeks,  and  pathless 

woods.  The  young  man  with  me 
was  heartless  before  we  liad  traveled 
a  mile :  but  when  he  saw  how  1 
could  bush  it,  and  sometimes  force 
my  way  through  a  thicket  and 
make  the  young  saplings  bend  be- 
fore me,  and  twist  and  tiirn  out  of 
the  way  or  path,  for  there  was  no 
road,  he  took  courage.  With 
great  difficulty  we  came  into  the 
settlement  about  two  o'clock,  after 
traveling  eight  or  nine  hours ;  the 
people  looking  almost  as  wild  as  the  deer  in  the  woods.  I  have 
only  time  to  pray,  and  write  in  my  Journal ;  always  upon  the  wing ; 
as  the  rides  are  so  long  and  the  roads  so  bad,  it  takes  me  many  hours, 
for  in  general  I  walk  my  horses. 

"  I  crossed  Eocky  Uiver  about  ten  miles  from  Haw  River.  It  was 
rocky,  sure  enough.  I  can  see  httle  else  but  cabins  in  these  parts 
built  with  poles.  I  crossed  Deep  Eiver  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  the  poor 
feri-y-man  swore  because  I  had  not  a  shilling  to  give  him." 

It  was  just  this  Herculean  labor  so  sagaciously  bestowed  that  pre- 
served the  unity  of  the  scattered  Societies.  Asbury  was  every-where. 
Was  there  a  dispute  among  the  preachers  at  the  South  over  their 
rights  to  administer  the  sacraments  ?  He  was  at  hand  with  cautious 
counsels  to  prevent  an  open  break  with  Mr.  Wesley.  Was  a  poor 
itinerant  in  trouble  with  the  authorities  ?  He  was  ready  with  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  protect  him  ;  or  with  his  purse  to  pay  his  iniquitous 
fine.  Was  there  a  man  posted  in  an  almost  inaccessible  region  among 
the  mountains  ?  He  was  sure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  outpost  and  cheer  the 
lonely  sentinel  with  his  wise  and  loving  words.  Was  there  a  little 
band  of  adventurous  spirits  planting  themselves  in  the  wilderness  far 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  frontier?  Asbury  was  sure  to  hear  of  them 
and  to  run  his  ever-extending  circuit-lines  so  as  to  take  them  in. 
His  was  the  mind  that  planted  the  Methodist  organization  in  Americai 
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and  put  and  kept  it  in  working  order,  till,  at  tlio  close  of  the  war,  when 
other  branches  of  the  Church  militant  were  more  or  less  demoralized,  his 
little  band  of  veterans,  seasoned  with  hard  campaigning  and  flushed 
with  constant  victory  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  were  ready  for  a  fresh 
and  immediate  advance  all  along  the  line ;  and  it  was  just  this  mighty 
onset,  at  the  time  when  other  Churches  were  rallying  and  recniiting, 
that  gave  to  Methodism  the  foremost  place  among  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  the  New  "World. 

At  one  time,  Asbury  was  di'iven  to  take  a  little  rest  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  Virginia,  which  even  then  had  begun  to  be  a 
famous  watering-place,  and  tliis  is  the  list  of  his  regular  duties 
during  this  vacation,  as  reported  by  a  friend  who  aceompanied 
him: — 

"  He  reads,"  says  his  friend,  "  about  one  hundred  pages  a  day ; 
usually  prays  in  public  five  times  a  day  ;  preaches  in  the  open  air  every 
other  day ;  and  lectures  in  prayer-meeting  every  evening."  As  further 
evidence  of  his  tireless  diligence,  it  appears  that  being  constantly 
obliged  to  make  long  journeys  on  horseback  through  wild  and  un- 
settled portions  of  the  country,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of  his  time 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  actually 
learned  as  he  rode  the  forest  paths  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues. 

An  Ordained  Wesleyan  Ministry  was  now  the  special 
demand  of  the  American  Methodists,  who  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
been  prevented  from  setting  up  an  independent  ministry  for  them- 
selves. The  Conference  of  1780,  held  in  Baltimore,  determined,  after 
much  debate,  to  "  continue  in  close  communion  with  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Church,"  relying  upon  the  "  friendly  clergy  "  there- 
of for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Methodists  having,  as 
yet,  not  a  single  ordained  minister  among  them.  But  America  was 
now,  in  1784,  a  nation  by  itself,  and  the  active  and  growing  Societies 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  "  close  communion,"  or  in  any 
communion  whatever,  with  a  Church  which  was  the  creature  of  a 
foreign  and  recently  hostile  State.  Something  must  be  done  that  the 
fifteen  thousand  Methodists  in  America  might  no  longer  be  defrauded 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  Church  of  God;  and, 
also,  that  the  eighty  itiueraut  ministers  might  bo  permitted  to  attain 
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thiit  rank  in  the  Church  to  which  the  providence  of  God  had  appointed 
them,  and  which  they  had  so  heroically  earned. 

During  the  Kevolution  the  American  Methodists  had  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied. At  the  Conference  of  1784  their  numbers  were  reported  at 
14,988,  with  83  itinerant  preachers,  besides  several  hundred  local 
preachers.  Like  their  brethren  in  England,  they  had  hitherto  regarded 
themselves  as  in  some  way  related  to  the  English  Church,  as  it  was  then 
represented  in  America.  But  the  "  friendly  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  to  whom  the  Conference  had  voted  to  look  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  had  now  nearly  all  departed  for  England, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  had  perished  during  the 
war.  In  Virginia  twenty-three  out  of  ninety-five  parishes  were  extinct 
or  forsaken  ;  and  of  the  remaining  seventy  two,  thirty-four  were  desti- 
tute of  pastors;  while  of  her  ninety-eight  clergymen,  only  twenty- 
eight  remained.  This,  however,  was  a  small  misfortune,  for  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Jarratt,  himself  a  clergyman  of  the  Chm'ch  of  England,  declares 
that  "  most  of  the  clergy  preached  what  was  little  better  than  deism," 
and  were  bitter  revilers  and  persecutors  of  those  who  preached  the 
truth.* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Methodists  sought  to  cut  themselves 
loose  from  their  Churchly  leading-strings,  and  began  to  demand  of 
their  preachers  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Many  of  the 
Societies  had  been  months,  some  of  them  years,  without  these  sacred 
ordinances.  Five  years  before  this,  in  1779,  the  preachers  in  the  South 
proceeded  to  ordain  themselves  by  the  hands  of  three  of  their  senior 
members,  unwilhng  that  their  people  should  longer  be  denied  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  and  probationaiy  members  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Asbury  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this,  and  a  year  afterward 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  persuading  .them  to  suspend  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  till  further  advice  could  be  received  from 
Wesley.  Asbury  wrote  to  Wesley,  telling  him  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  division  that  had  taken  place  in  Yirginia  on  account 
of  the  people's  uneasiness  respecting  the  sacraments.  Thousands  of 
their  cliildren  were  unbaptized,  and  the  members  of  the  Societies  in 
genera]  had  not  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  many  years ;  some 
of  them  never.  For  these  urgent  reasons  he  implored  Mr.  Wesley  to 
•  Tyekman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley." 
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send  out  an  ordained  minister  to  America  who  could  supply  tliis 
painful  lack  of  service. 

With  the  new  nation  came  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  section  of  the  Church.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  "Wesley,  having 
exhausted  his  last  hope  of  aid  from  the  English  Episcopate,  fell  back 
upon  the  rights  which,  as  he  believed,  were  vested  in  him  by  the 
apostolic  constitution,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  by  the  immediate  providence  and  grace  of  God ;  and  pre- 
pared to  set  up  the  form  and  order  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  he  understood  it,  for  the  government  and  fellowship  of  liis 
spiritual  children  "in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Accordingly  he 
ordained  Dr.  Coke,  his  most  distinguished  assistant  and  his  most  trusted 
friend,  as  "  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America," 
and  sent  him  out,  thus  accredited,  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  to  a  like 
office,  and  thus  establish  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government 
among  the  Methodists  of  the  New  "World. 

"  Of  his  power  to  ordain  "Wesley  had  no  doubt.  Nearly  forty 
years  before  he  had  been  convinced  by  '  Lord  King's  Account  of  the 
Primitive  Church,'  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  of  one  order.  In 
175G  lie  wrote:  'I  still  believe  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  agi-ee  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the  apostles ;  but  tliat 
it  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  I  do  not  believe.  Tliis  opinion,  whicli  I 
once  zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  since 
I  read  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  "  Irenicon."  I  think  he  has  unanswerably 
proved  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  .Church  government ;  and  that  the  plea  of  divine  right  for 
diocesan  episcopacy  was  never  heard  of  in  the  primitive  Church.' 
Again,  in  1761,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  repeated  that  Stillingfleet 
had  fully  convinced  him  that  to  beheve  that  none  but  episcopal 
ordination  was  valid  'was  an  entire  mistake.'  And  again,  in  1780,  he 
shocked  the  High-church  bigotry  of  his  brother  by  declaring,  '  I 
verily  believe  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  as  to  administer  the 
Loi-d's  Supper.'"* 

The  Rer.  Thomas  Coke,  IiIi.D. — Although  the  life  and 
labor's  of  Dr.  Coke  enter  so  largely  into  the  history  of  British  Meth- 

*  Tyerman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,''  vol.  iii,  p.  430.  His  quotations  are  from 
Wesley's  "  Worlds,"  vol.  vii,  octavo  edition. 
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odism,  and  especially  into  the  history  of  British  Wesleyan  missions,  yet, 
as  the  first  Bisliop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  his  biography 
belongs,  in  a  special  sense,  to  the  history  of  Methodism  in  America. 

Since  his  advent  among  the  British  Methodists  in  1778,  Dr.  Coke 
had  been,  after  John  "Wesley,  the  most  prominent  leader  among  tl  em. 
He  was  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  rich  and 
could  travel  at  his  own  expense;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  would  give 
additional  dignity  to  the  little  Conference  in  America ;  he  was  a  man 
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of  gi'cat  personal  power  and  magnetism ;  and  last,  though  not  jeast,  as 
Mr.  Wesley  regarded  it,  he  was  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  first  meeting  between  Wesley  and  Coke  occurred  at  the  village 
of  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  in  August,  1776,  at  which  date  Wesley 
was  a  venerable  man  of  seventy-three.  Coke  was  a  young  presby- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  South 
rcthcrton.     lie  was  already  a  genuine  Methodist,  though  he  had  never 
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attended  a  Methodist  meeting ;  lie  -was,  therefore,  prepared  to  be  cap- 
tivated at  once  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Wesley,  to  whom,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  he  presently  attached  himself  as  a  son  and  helper  in 
the  Grospel. 

Thomas  Coke  was  born  in  the  village  of  Brecon,  in  "Wales,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1747.  His  father  was  an  influential  gentleman,  a 
surgeon  by  profession,  who  was  several  times  Mayor  of  Brecon ;  and 
Thomas,  being  an  only  child,  the  most  liberal  plans  were  laid  out  for  his 
education ;  which,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  were  carried  out  by  his 
excellent  mother,  who  lived  to  see  him  become  Mr.  Wesley's  chief  assist- 
ant, and  to  become  herself  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  at  Bristol. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  man  was  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  was  at  first  disgusted 
with  the  licentiousness  which  prevailed  among  the  students ;  but  at 
length  his  mind  became  tainted  with  their  iniidel  notions,  and  being  a 
lively,  handsome  young  fellow,  fond  of  cards,  dancing,  and  other  pleas- 
ures of  fashionable  society,  he  was  far  along  on  the  road  to  ruin  before 
his  conscience  could  bring  him  to  a  stand. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  his  infidel  notions,  the  faith  of  his  childhood 
began  to  torment  him  with  forebodings  of  the  future,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  shake  off.  While  in  this  wretched  state  of  mind  he  paid  a 
visit  to  a  Welsh  clergyman,  who,  when  Sunday  came,  preached  a  brill- 
iant and  powerful  sermon,  which  so  affected  the  young  student  that 
on  their  way  home  from  Church  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  minister, 
praised  his  discoiirse,  confessed  that  it  had  driven  him  from  his  refuge 
of  lies,  and  begged  to  be  further  instructed  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  what  was  his  amazement  when  the  minister 
laughingly  assured  him  that  "  it  was  only  a  sermon,"  and  that  he  him 
&3lf  did  not  believe  that  kind  of  doctrine,  but  preached  it  simply 
because  it  was  the  thing  required  of  him  as  a  clergyman  of  an  orthodox 
Church. 

The  young  Oxonian  was  now  in  deeper  trouble  than  ever;  his 
struggles  between  faith  and  doubt  became  more  and  more  desperate, 
till  some  of  the  writings  of  Bishop  Sherlock  came  in  his  way.  These 
settled  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  views,  and  led  him  to  for- 
sake his  wild  companions  at  college  and  tiirn  his  thoughts  to  the  holy 
office.     But  there  were  more  candidates  than  "  livings,"  and  young 
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Coke,  after  waiting  several  years  for  an  eligible  opening,  during  which 
time  he  took  his  Oxford  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  was  glad  to 
accept  the  curacy  of  South  Petherton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  soon 
became  unpleasantly  distinguished  as  a  zealous  country  parson. 

Ilitlierto  he  was  a  Christian  only  in  doctrine :  of  the  experience  of 
saving  grace,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  he  knew  nothing 
at  all.  lie  believed  in  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Catechism ; 
Fletcher's  "  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  had  cured  liim  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  views  in  which  he  had  been  trained  at  home,  and  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  the  evangelical  doctrines,  which  he  preached  with 
all  his  might — preached  them  sometimes  without  a  manuscript,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Methodists — preached  them  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  aged  and  the  sick,  who  could  not,  and  among  the  indif- 
ferent and  vicious,  who  would  not,  join  the  crowds  who  attended  his 
ministry  at  the  parish  church.  These  efforts  for  the  actual  salvation  of 
actual  sinners  made  him  obnoxious  both  to  the  easy-going  clergy  and 
the  worldly-minded  laity  of  his  region  of  country,  among  whom  he 
soon  began  to  be  denounced  as  a  "Methodist" — a  word  which,  in 
those  days,  was  synonymous  with  our  word  "  fanatic,"  and  which  was 
applied  to  any  one  who  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  no  matter  what  might  be  his  peculiar  doctrinal  views. 

Dr.  Coke  becomes  a  Hethodist. — In  one  of  the  doctor's 
visits  to  a  friend  in  Devonshire  he  discovered  a  genuine  Methodist, 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a  simple-hearted  man  employed  on 
his  friend's  estate ;  the  leader  of  a  little  class ;  learned  in  nothing  biit 
the  Scriptures,  and  wise  only  in  matters  of  Christian  experience.  The 
two  men  talked  and  prayed  together  a  good  deal  during  the  doctor's 
visit,  and  it  was  to  this  godly  peasant  more  than  to  any  other  person 
that  Coke  declared  himself  indebted  for  leading  him  into  the  experi- 
ence of  religion.  On  returning  from  this  visit  he  preached  more  like 
a  Methodist  than  ever,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  speaking  in  his  own 
pulpit,  the  power  of  God  came  down  upon  hiin,  filling  his  soul  with 
unspeakable  joy.  This  blessed  experience  he  announced  to  his  people, 
and  at  his  first  sermon  after  that  happy  event  three  souls  were  awak- 
ened under  the  word. 

The  parish  was  now  in  a  ferment.  The  genteel  portion  were 
offended  at  his  zeal,  the  impenitent  at  his  severity ;  while  those  who 
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,  had  relied  on  their  outward  morality  for  salvation  were  disgusted  to 
hear  that,  without  being  born  again,  even  they  could  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  neighboring  clergy  were  displeased  because 
Dr.  Coke  drew  away  their  congregations,  and  the  choir  of  the  parish 
church  were  wounded  in  their  vanity  because  the  curate  had  intro- 
duced the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  congregation,  instead  of  leaving 
aU  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  music  to  them.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  appealed  to,  to  correct  this  irregular  man,  but  he  found 
nothing  in  him  worthy  of  punishment.  At  length  his  enemies, 
having  no  other  resort,  persuaded  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  dismiss 
his  troublesome  curate  ;  which  was  hastily  done  in  public  without  giv- 
ing him  any  notice ;  and  to  make  his  disgrace  more  terrible  the  bells 
of  the  church  were  rung  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door.  But  years 
afterward  they  rang  him  in  again,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
their  disgrace — not  his — the  rejected  curate  was 'hailed  as  one  of  the 
chief  Methodists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  times. 

This  curacy  of  three  years'  duration  had  cured  Dr.  Coke  of  all  his 
high  expectations  of  preferment  in  the  State  Church ;  he  had  too 
much  religion  to  hope  for  large  success  in  that  direction.  Thus  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  well  as  by  drawings  from  within,  he  joined 
himself  to  Mr.  "Wesley's  band  of  itinerants,  and  in  1778  was  appointed 
to  the  old  Foundry,  at  London.  The  fame  of  his  talents  as  well  as 
of  his  trials  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  much  joy 
by  the  London  Society,  who  soon  came  to  admire  him  for  his  marked 
ability,  as  well  as  to  love  him  for  his  Christly  spirit.  Wesley  hailed 
him  as  the  strongest  re-enforcement  he  had  ever  received,  and  made 
him  his  confidential  adviser  in  place  of  his  brother  Charles ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  until  his  death  the  name  of  Doctor,  afterward 
Bishop,  Coke  is  closely  interwoven  in  Methodist  history,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  his  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  "  foreign  parts." 
He  traveled  and  preached  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  the  Engliiih- 
speaking  world  of  his  day ;  his  restless  and  heroic  spirit  never  suffer- 
ing him  to  be  content  unless  he  were  planning  a  missionary  crusade 
or  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  some  position  far  in  advance 
of  the  established  lines  of  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.   Coke  and  llethodist  missions. — For  many  years 

the  Doctor  was  a  whole  missionary  society  in  liimself ;  tlie  earliest  and 
30 
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one  of  the  most  efficient  that  ever  existed.  This  was  an  office  in 
which  to  win  immortal  honor  below  and  eternal  glory  above,  but  one 
which  subjected  him  to  no  small  discourtesy,  ht.rdship,  criticism,  and 
even  abuse.  The  Church  of  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  Moravians,  were  sound  asleep  so  far  as  the  duty  of  foreign 
missions  was  concerned ;  and  it  was  a  thankless  as  well  as  difficult 
task  to  awaken  it  from  its  comfortable  lethargy.  Even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Methodists,  missions  were  by  no  means  so  popular  as  at  present, 
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and  Dr.  Coke  was  compelled  to  beg  from  house  to  house  the  funds 
which  his  schemes  required  :  a  process  requiring,  at  that  time,  an  in- 
describable amount  of  patience  and  courage,  and  one  which  made  him 
anything  but  a  popular  man.  By  some  good  people  he  was  laughed 
at  for  intermeddling  with  divine  Providence  ;  by  others  he  was'  coolly 
thrust  aside  as  a  nuisance;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him  or 
in  the  least  abated  his  missionary  zeal :  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  liis 
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life  had,  once  for  all,  been  laid  upon  this  altar,  and  God  had  doubt- 
less accepted  the  sacrifice.     The  matter,  therefore,  was  fixed  and  final. 

A  Missionary  "Wife.—In  the  later  part  of  his  career  Dr. 
Coke's  hands  were  strengthened  and  his  resources  increased  in  a  some- 
what romantic  manner. 

During  the  year  1805  word  was  brought  to  him  that  there  was  a 
wealthy  and  benevolent  lady.  Miss  Penelope  Goulding  Smith,  staying 
at  the  Hot  Wells,  in  Bristol,  for  her  health,  and  without  loss  of  time 
he  paid  her  a  missionary  call.  His  plans  so  interested  the  lady  that 
she  promised  him  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  guineas  if  he  would 
call  upon  her  on  her  return  to  her  home,  at  Bradford,  in  "Wiltshire ; 
and  when  in  due  time  he  presented  himself  to  collect  the  subscription 
the  lady  gave  him  two  hundred  guineas  instead  of  one  hundred;  so 
deep  an  impression  had  he  produced  upon  her  mind. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  in  the  following 
year  ripened  into  matrimony,  whereby  the  doctor  gained  an  estimable 
and  pious  helpmeet,  a  life-member  to  his  individual  missionary  society, 
and  an  additional  fortune  to  aid  him  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  the  lady  had  led  a  very  secluded  life,  but 
for  the  love  of  her  missionary  husband,  whose  work  compelled  him  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  road,  she  gave  up  her  quiet  mansion 
for  a  great  traveling  carriage,  in  which  this  devoted  couple  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  resided  for  four  out  of  the  six  years  of  their 
wedded  life.  Having  now  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  the  doctor's  choice 
books  and  papers  were  stowed  in  the  carriage ;  as  well  as  the  more 
strictly  personal  baggage  of  the  two  ti'avelers ;  and  in  this  four-wheeled 
ofllce  the  first  Missionary  Society  transacted  its  business,  planned  its 
campaigns,  and  kept  itself  before  the  public. 

The  arrival  of  this  compact  and  somewhat  complex  expedition  at 
the  house  of  the  hospitable  Methodists  along  the  Doctor's  routes,  where 
he  was  wont  to  halt  for  dinner,  supper,  or  lodgings,  was  quite  a  nota- 
ble event ;  amusing,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  though  none  the 
less  memorable  on  that  account.  To  unload  the  ample  vehicle  of  its 
multifarious  contents  required  the  united  services  of  the  entire 
household;  a  task  which  nothing  but  the  dignity,  heroism,  and  self- 
f-orgetfulncss  of  the  distinguished  .passengers  could  render  very  agroc-' 
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able.  Then  the  lady  was  not  in  firm  health,  neither  was  she  fond  al 
travel,  nor  yet  of  making  acquaintance  of  strangers ;  thus  it  was  with 
some  considerable  embarrassment  that  this  itinerating  missionary  head- 
quarters made  its  yearly  rounds ;  while  the  moneys  paid  into  its  treas- 
ury were,  for  a  time,  more  than  equalled  by  those  bestowed  and  ex- 
pended by  the  occupant  of  the  oflSice  itself. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1811,  Mrs.  Coke  departed  from  this  mis- 
sionary life,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  During  her  brief 
and  happy  wifehood  she  devoted  her  fortune,  comfort,  time,  soul, 
and  body  to  her  glorious  husband  and  to  the  mission  on  which  the 
Lord  had  sent  him.  Cheerfully  she  endured  a  life  which,  to  a  person 
of  her  quiet  tastes  and  retiring  disposition,  would  otherwise  have  been 
insufferable:  but  four  years  of  such  vagabond  discomfort  literally 
wore  out  the  life  of  this  modest,  devoted  gentlewoman,  and  among  the 
list  of  the  noble  army  of  missionary  martyrs  her  name  deserves  an 
honorable  place. 

Coke's  Commentary. — For  a  short  time  after  his  marriage 
the  good  man  suffered  himself  to  be  domesticated,  and  spent  a  quiet 
year  or  two  on  the  estates  of  his  wife  finishing  his  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference ;  he  being,,  at  Wesley's  death,  the  only  competent 
scholar  among  them.  From  1790  to  1807  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  missionary  labors  he  devoted  to  this  work,  whose  appearance, 
in  numbers,  was  hailed  by  the  Methodists  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  their 
age.  When  finished  it  comprised  six  quarto  volumes ;  but,  being  only 
a  secondary  work  it  was  only  of  secondary  value,  and  was  wholly 
superseded  by  the  commentaries  of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Benson. 

Dr.  Coke  and  the  Iriis^h  Conference. — Next  in  import- 
ance to  his  official  relation  witli  the  Methodists  of  America,  which 
will  be  considered  in  its  place,  was  Dr.  Coke's  connection  with  the  Irish 
Conference.  In  1782  Mr.  Wesley  directed  him  to  convene  the  Irish 
preachers  at  Dublin  and  to  preside,  as  his  representative,  over  their 
assembly.  So  well  pleased  were  they  with  his  managemer  t  of  their 
affairs,  which  hitherto  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Wesley's  En- 
glish Conference  work,  that  they  petitioned  for  his  reappointment. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  Dr.  Coke  presided  at  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  Irish  Conference,  and  to  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom 
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of  liis  measures  the  Methodism  of  Ireland  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
present  flourishing  condition. 

British  Wesleyan  Home  Missions.— In  1805  Dr.  Coke, 
who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 
astonished  that  body  by  bringing  forward  a  scheme  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  neglected  portions  of  England  and  Wales.  Methodism  itself 
was  a  grand  missionary  society,  and  some  of  the  preachers  regarded  it 
as  sufficient ;  but  Dr.  Coke  had  traveled  over  the  country  and  knew  it 
better  than  any  other  man  in  England,  and,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  inaugurate  his  plan,  especially  as  he  would  be  obliged  to 
find  his  own  missionaries  and  gather  or  furnish  his  own  supplies. 

From  one  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  the  capacity  of  Methodist 
Home  Missionary  Secretary,  it  appeared  that  in  1808,  "  out  of  eleven 
hundred  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  perhaps  one  half  of  them  sel- 
dom or  never  hear  the  Gospel.  In  numerous  small  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever."  It  was  in  places  and  among  people  of  this  de- 
scription that  the  doctor  established  his  home  missions,  and  the  work 
thus  inaugurated  has  grown  into  a  prominent  department  of  British 
Wesleyanism,  under  the  management  of  the  Committees  of  the  Home 
Mission  and  Contingent  Fund,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliary  and 
Home  Mission  Fund ;  by  whom  "  additional  ministers  "  are  employed 
as  Home  Missionaries,  "  that  specific  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
neglected  and  careless  portions  of  the  population  of  our  large  towns 
and  rural  districts ; "  and  especially  in  London,  whose  "  appalling  moral 
and  social  condition  demands  a  much  larger  share  of  the  practical  sym- 
pathy of  our  Connection."  * 

Missions  among:  French  Prisoners  of  War. — The 
war  with  France  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  about  seventy  thou- 
sand French  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  in  barracks  and  prison- 
ships  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wretched  condition 
of  these  men  excited  the  sympathy  of  Dr.  Coke,  who,  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1811,  proposed  a  system  of  missions  among  them.  The  Con- 
ference admitted  the  excellence  of  the  design,  but  excused  itseH  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  objection  Coke  overruled  by  pledg- 
ing the  entire  expense  of  the  mission  from  his  own  private  fortune; 
•  Piisece's  "  Ecclesiastical  Principles  and  Polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists."  Edition  of  IS73. 
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and  having  a  number  of  men  at  command  wlio  could  preacli  in  the 
French  language,  the  work  was  at  once  commenced. 

These  missionaries  were  well  received  by  the  captive  Frenchmen, 
who  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  usual  hue  of  a  soldier's  acquirements.  Bibles  were  also  distributed 
among  them,  and  when  these  favored  prisoners  were  exchanged,  they 
carried  home  with  them  quite  a  different  idea  of  English  religion  from 
that  which  most  Frenchmen  held,  and  of  which  their  views  were  not 
the  most  favorable,  being  learned  by  the  thrusts  of  British  bayonets 
or  out  of  the  muzzles  of  British  muskets  and  cannon. 

Dr.  Coke's  liast  Mission  was  organized  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  In  the  year  1811  he  married,  and  soon  after  buried,  another 
wife.  Miss  Ann  Loxdale,  an  eminent  Methodist  lady  of  Liverpool ;  and 
being  again  alone  in  the  world,  his  heart  now  turned  toward  a  far-away 
country  of  which  for  years  he  had  made  frequent  inquiry  as  a  field  of 
missionary  operations. 

Under  date  of  Dublin,  June  29,  1813,  he  writes :  "  I  am  now  dead 
to  Europe  and  alive  for  India.  God  himself  has  said  to  me,  '  Go  to 
Ceylon.'  I  shall  bear  my  own  expenses,  of  course.  I  am  studying 
the  Portuguese  language  continually,  and  am  perfectly  certain  I  shall 
conquer  it  before  I  land  in  Ceylon." 

As  usual,  Dr.  Coke  laid  his  plans  before  the  "Wesleyan  Conference, 
under  whose  auspices  his  work  was  all  performed.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  missions  in  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  from  which,  as  centers  of  operations,  he  designed  to  evangehze 
South  Africa,  India,  and  the  entire  system  of  British  colonies  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  Where  are  the  immense  amounts  of  money  to  be  raised  to  carry 
out  this  splendid  scheme  ? "  asked  the  "Wesleyan  Conference  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  will  advance  the  money  myself  to  the  extent  of  six  thousand 
pounds,"  answered  Dr.  Coke. 

Such  munificence  roused  the  spirits  of  his  brethren,  and  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  doctor  proposed  to  lead  the  expedition  in  per- 
son, the  Conference  was  all  ablaze.  They  could  not  bear  to  lose  such 
a  man,  but  they  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  larger  than  any  one 
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country  and  belonged  to  all  mankind  ;  tliey,  tlierefoi'e,  made  arrange- 
ments  to  take  care  of  the  Lome  work,  which  he  must  now  place  wholly 
in  their  hands ;  and  with  prayers  and  tears,  and  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
to  lighten  the  heavy  draft  on  his  private  purse,  they  sent  him  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  of  British  Methodism  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  the  cross  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  of  Januaj-y,  1814,  a  fleet  of  thii-ty-three  merchantmen, 
under  convoy  of  four  ships  of  the  Koyal  Ifavy,  set  sail  for  the  embryo 
empire  then  controlled  by  the  East  India  Company;  having  among 
their  passengers  the  Missionary  Bishop,  Thomas  Coke,  and  nine  other 
brave-heai'ted  Methodists,  who  had  caught  his  heroic  spirit  and  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  grand  design. 

But  the  leader  was  destined  to  land  on  fairer  shores  and  in  sunnier 
climes  than  those  for  which  he  sailed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
May,  1814,  his  servant,  on  going  to  awaken  his  master,  found  his  life- 
less body  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  where  he  had  fallen  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Thomas  Coke  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And  what  tomb  could  have  been  more  appropriate?  This  man, 
whose  heart  was  great  enough  to  love  and  to  labor  for  all  lands, 
deserved  to  have  a  grave  as  spacious  as  the  sea. 


»ft(V.JC-«E.J-; 


33efore  taking  up  the  work  of  Bishop  Coke  in  America  it  will  be 
well  to  follow  a  little  further  the  fortunes  of  his  bereaved  band. 

Although  their  chief  had  been  taken  away,  the  little  band  of  mis- 
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sionaries  had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  their  voyage.  On  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
Bombay,  gave  them  every  assistance,  not  only  for  their  personal  com- 
fort but  for  the  prosecution  of  their  plans ;  and  at  the  service  which 
they  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  their  landing,  Lord  Molesworth,  the 
mihtary  commander  of  the  station,  and  a  native  of  European  descent, 
Mr.  Salmon,  were  happily  converted  to  God ;  who  thus  by  his  Spirit 
bore  witness  to  the  heavenly  mission  on  which  these  his  servants  had 
been  sent. 

The  sequel  of  Lord  Molesworth's  history  is  worth  relating.  Shortly 
after  his  conversion  he  sailed  from  India  on  the  ill-fated  transport,  the 
"Arniston,"  which  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  aU  on 
board,  except  two  or  three,  found  a  watery  grave.  One  of  the  surviv- 
ors reported  the  fact  that  as  the  ship  was  going  down  Lord  Molesworth 
was  busy  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  pointing  the  helpless  soldiers, 
passengers,  and  seamen  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world ;"  and  at  the  last  moment  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms, 
they  went  down  together,  and  their  bodies  were  afterward  washed 
ashore  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  were  received  in  England 
with  unspeakable  grief.  A  series  of  memorial  meetings  were  held, 
which,  besides  giving  expression  to  sentiments  of  love  and  sorrow^  led 
to  the  formation  of  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabez  Bunting,  carried  out  the  grand  designs  of  Dr. 
Coke  in  India,  and  which  from  that  day  to  this,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  clearest  heads  and  largest  hearts  of  the  British  "Wes- 
leyan  Connection,  has  carried  forward  the  blessed  work  of  evangel- 
izing the  world. 

liVhatcoat  and  Vasey. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  suitable  choice  than  that  of  the  man  chosen  by  Mr.  "Wesley  to  be 
liis  envoy  to  the  American  Methodists,  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
ministerial  succession.  With  him  he  also  sent  Mr.  Richard  Whatcoat 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Yasey ;  the  first  of  whom  is  described  as  "  one  of  the 
saintliest  men  in  the  primitive  itinerancy  of  Methodism.  Had  he 
been  a  papist  he  might  have  been  canonized." 

Richard  'W^hatcoat  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1736.     He  was  early  the  subject  of 
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religious  impressions,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  experienced 
the  power  of  regenerating  grace.  His  conversion  was  one  of  those 
sudden  and  glorious  transitions  from  darkness  to  light,  from  nature 
to  grace,  which  especially  distinguished  the  early  history  of  Method- 
ism ;  and  about  three  years  afterward  he  received  another  special  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Mather,  afterward 
Bishop  Mather. 

Of  this  experience  he  says :  "  On  the  28th  of  March,  1Y61,  my  soul 
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was  drawn  out  and  engaged  in  a  manner  it  never  was  before.  Sud- 
denly I  was  stripped  of  all  but  love.  E"ow  all  was  love,  and  prayer, 
and  praise ;  and  in  this  happy  state,  rejoicing  evermore,  and  in  every 
thing  giving  thanks,  I  continued  for  some  years  with  little  intermis- 
sion or  abatement,  wanting  nothing  for  soul  or  body  more  than  I 
received  from  day  to  day." 

For  eight  or  nine  years  he  labored  as  a  class-leader  in  Wednea- 
bury,  Staffordshire,  that  portion  of  the  "  Black  Country "  in  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  Methodists  suffered  such  fearful  persecutions; 
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and  in  1Y(39,  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  he  was  proposed  and  accepted 
as  an  itinerant  preacher;  in  which  work  he  was  greatly  blessed  on 
circuits  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Dr.  Coke  that  Whatcoat  should  accompany 
him  to  America;  and  Shadford,  who  was  familiar  with  the  work  in 
that  country,  urged  him  to  consent.  But  lest  he  should  go  on  a  wai'- 
fare  of  his  own  choice  Whatcoat  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  divine  guidance,  and  under  what  he  believed  to  be  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  he  offered  himseK  for  this  distant  service 
across  the  sea. 

In  1Y87  Mr.  Wesley  desired  his  ordination  as  superintendent  in 
America,  but  the  Conference,  fearful  lest  in  that  case  Mr.  Wesley 
might  recall  Bishop  Asbury,  refused  to  elect  him,  and  without  this 
election,  according  to  the  precedent  established  by  Bishop  Asbury,  he 
could  not  be  ordained  as  bishop.  But  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1800  the  health  of  Bishop  Asbury  was  so  much  impaired  in  conse- 
quence of  his  privations  and  labors  that  he  desired  the  appointment 
of  another  bishop,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Wbatcoat ;  his  chief  com- 
petitor being  the  apostle  of  ITew  England  Methodism,  Jesse  Lee.  In 
private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  entire  devotion  to  God ;  as  a 
preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  instructive,  and  highly  spiritual ; 
as  a  presiding  officer  he  combined  simplicity  and  dignity.  Laban 
Clark,  one  of  his  great  contemporaries,  says  of  him,  "  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  if  ever  I  knew  one  who  came  up  to  St.  James's  description 
of  a  perfect  man — one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjection 
his  whole  body — ^that  man  was  Kichard  Whatcoat." 

Thomas  "Vasey  was  a  man  who  had  been  reared  amid  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  being  the  adopted  heir  of  a  wealthy  uncle  who 
was  a  rigid  Churchman,  and  who  was  greatly  indignant  at  finding  liis 
nephew  had  been  converted  among  the  Methodists.  The  young  man 
was  straightly  threatened  by  the  loss  of  all  his  expected  inheritance  if 
he  should  join  the  Wesleyan  Society ;  but  he  preferred  to  suffer  hard- 
ness with  the  people  of  God,  dehberately  sacrificed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position,  and  in  1775  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
itinerancy ;  in  which  he  had  traveled  about  nine  years  when  he  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Dr.  Coke  on  his 
episcopal  mission  to  America. 
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Vasey  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  history  of  American  Meth- 
odism ;  for,  after  laboring  in  this  country  about  two  years,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  ordination  from  Bishop  White,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  representative  of  the  English  Church,  and  soon  after  this  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was,  however,  illy  satisfied  with  his  curacy  in  the 
Established  Church ;  and  re-entered  the  Methodist  itinerancy,  in  1T89, 
in  which,  with  much  zeal  and  success,  he  labored  during  the  twenty- 
two  following  years.  Bending  under  infirmities,  he  retired  in  1826, 
and  his  death  occurred  at  Leeds  on  the  2Yth  of  December  in  that 
year. 

Rev.  James  Creighton. — The  Eev.  James  Creighton,  A.B., 
whom  Mr.  "Wesley  called  to  his  assistance  in  ordaining  Messrs.  What- 
coat  and  Vasey  for  America,  was  a  native  of  Cavan,  the  chief  town  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland ;  a 
student  of  Dublin  University,  and  a  Presbyter  in  the  English  Church, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  feeble  representation  in  Ireland. 

Bishop  Kilmore,  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  appointed  him  curate 
at  his  cathedral,  with  strict  injunction  to  "  say  nothing  about  faith  " 
in  his  sermons.  But  the  young  man  was  wiser  than  his  Bishop.  He 
had  read  the  writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  which  had  led  him  into 
evangelical  views ;  and  from  a  Methodist  itinerant,  preaching  in  a 
barn,  he  had  heard  a  sermon  which  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
Christ,  through  faith  in  whom  he  found  pardon  and  peace. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  Christian  experience,  having  no  friend  at 
hand  to  counsel  him,  he  wrote  letters  to  several  ministers  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but,  instead  of  offering  him  sympathy  and  assistance, 
they  turned  away  from  him  as  if  he  "  were  infected  with  a  plague ; " 
for  among  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  of  that  day 
personal  faith  in  Christ  for  present  salvation,  and  the  profession  of 
experimental  religion,  were  regarded  as  the  wildest  fanaticism,  but 
little  removed  from  insanity. 

He  soon  commenced  preaching  in  private  houses,  barns,  ancient 
ruins,  and  in  any  place  where  he  could  gather  a  congregation,  and 
conversions  began  to  occur  under  his  ministry.  This  brought  out  a 
remonstrance  from  his  fellow-clergymen,  who  charged  him  with  that 
great  crime,  "  irregularity."  But  Creighton  replied :  "  I  never  saw  any 
fruits  of  my  labor  till  I  became  irregular,"  and  still  went  on  with  his 
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work.  "Without  any  direct  relations  witli  tlie  Methodists  he  actually 
became  one  himself,  traveling  a  circuit  of  his  own,  and  gathering  his 
converts  into  societies,  in  true  Wesleyan  fashion.  The  presence  of 
the  Lord  among  the  people  was  evidenced  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  churches ;  but  there  was  so  much  Methodism  about 
the  movement  that  the  clergy  bitterly  opposed  it,  preferring  that  their 
churches  should  remain  half  empty  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
filled  with  persons  who  believed  in  "  conversion." 

Among  the  converts  were  some  papists,  whose  apostasy  from  the 
Eomish  Church  so  enraged  the  priests  that  Creighton  was  in  great 
danger  of  his  life ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
classes,  was  waylaid  with  the  intention  to  murder  him.  But  having 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he  escaped  his  would-be  murderers  by 
taking  another  road.  In  1781-2  Creighton  extended  his  labors 
through  seven  of  the  central  counties  of  the  island  in  the  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster,  during  which  he  walked  or  rode  about  four 
thousand  miles. 

"Wesley,  who  doubtless  heard  of  his  labors  in  some  of  his  Irish 
tours,  invited  him  to  London  in  1T83 ;  and,  after  a  second  invitation, 
he  "  consented  to  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Most  Iligh."  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Cavan,  the  community  had  been  vis- 
ibly as  well  as  spiritually  reformed,  and  his  leave-taking  of  his  parish- 
ioners, many  of  whom  had  been  saved  through  his  ministry,  was  very 
tender  and  affecting.  Like  all  the  regular  clergy  who  joiued  the  ranks 
of  the  itinerants,  Creighton  was  received  at  once  by  Mr.  "Wesley 
into  full  membership  in  the  Conference.  He  preached  at  City  Road, 
administered  the  sacraments  to  the  Societies  in  London  and  iu  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  assisted  Mr.  Wesley  in  editing  his  "Ar- 
minian  Magazine."  On  the  1st  of  September,  1Y84,  John  "Wesley, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke  and  the  above-named  Rev.  James  Creighton,  ordained 
Messrs.  "Whatcoat  and  Yasey  as  deacons,  and  on  the  following  day  as 
presbyters  or  elders.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  steadfast 
Methodist,  and  shared  in  most  if  not  aU  the  ordinations  performed 
by  Mr.  "Wesley.  His  death  occurred  in  1820,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age.* 

*  Sandford's  "  Memoirs." 
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This  was  all  quite  regular  and  correct,  according  to  the  principles 
which  Mr.  "Wesley  had  repeatedly  set  forth ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
performed  a  separate  act  of  consecration  upon  Dr.  Coke,  as  "  Super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,"  which  office  Coke 
was  to  convey  to  Asbury ;  and  Coke  and  Asbury  were  to  be  "  joint 
Superintendents  of  all  the  brethren  in  America." 

Credentials  of  "  Superintendent "  Coke. — The  fol- 
lowing were  the  credentials  given  to  Dr.  Coke  by  Mr.  Wesley : — ■ 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  sendeth  greeting: — 

Whereas  many  of  the  people  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America, 
who  desire  to  continue  under  my  care,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  England,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ministers  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  same  Church  ;  and  whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
way  of  supplying  them  with  ministers : 

Know  all  men,  that  I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called, 
at  this  time,  to  set  apart  some  persons  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  America. 
And,  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  almighty  God,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
his  glory,  I  have  this  day  set  apart  as  a  superintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my 
hands,  and  prayer,  (being  assisted  by  other  ordained  ministers,)  Thomas  Coke,  doc- 
tor of  civil  law,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  whom  I  judge 
to  be  well  qualified  for  that  great  work.  And  I  do  hereby  recommend  him  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person  to  preside  over  the  flock  of  Christ.  In  tes- 
timony whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

John  Wesley. 

Bhistol,  September  10,  1784:. 

To  Br.  Goke^  Mr.  Asbury,  and  our  Brethren  in  Worth  America. 

By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences,  many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country,  and  erected  into  inde- 
pendent States.  The  English  Government  has  no  authority  over  them,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the  States  of  Holland.  A  civil  author- 
ity is  exercised  over  them,  partly  by  the  Congress,  partly  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies.  But  no  one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at 
all.  In  this  peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States 
desire  my  advice,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  I  have  drawn  up  a  little 
sketch. 

Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  Church  convinced  me,  many  years 
ago,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consequently  hare  the 
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same  riglit  to  ordnin.  For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to 
time,  to  exei'cise  this  right  by  ordaining  part  of  our  traveling  preachers.  But  I 
have  still  refused ;  not  only  for  peace  sake,  but  because  I  was  determiEed,  as 
little  as  possible,  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  national  Church  to 
■which  I  belonged. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and  North  America. 
Here  there  are  Bishops,  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction ;  in  America  there  are 
none,  neither  any  parish  minister;  so  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together, 
tliere  is  none  either  to  baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therei- 
fore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate 
no  order,  and  iuvade  no  man's  rights,  by  appointing  and  sending  laborers  into 
the  harvest. 

I  have  accordingly  appointed  Pr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint 
Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also  Kichard  "Whatcoat 
and  Thomas  Vasey,  to  act  as  elders  among  them,  by  baptizirtg  and  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a  liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  (I  think  the  best  constituted  national  Church  in  the 
■world.)  which  I  advise  all  the  traveling  preachers  to  use  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  all 
the  congregations,  reading  the  litany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
praying  extempore  on  all  other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  to  administer  tlie 
supper  of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  Day. 

If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and 
guiding  these  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present 
I  cannot  see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English  Bishops  to  ordain  pnrt 
of  our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  ordain  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  (3.)  If  they  consented,  we  knov/ 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings ;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  (3.)  If 
they  would  ordain  them  now,  they  would  expect  to  govern  them ;  and  how  griev- 
ously wonld  this  entangle  us  I  (4.)  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally 
disentangled,  both  from  the  State  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entan- 
gle them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty, 
simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best 
that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  set 
them  free. 

JoHir  Wkslet. 

The  Validity  of  Metliodist ,  Episcopacy. — The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Coke  as  "Superintendent,"  when  he  was  already  a 
Presbyter,  and  as  such  the  clerical  equal  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  no  small  controversy,  which  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  briefly  review.     If  the  word  "  episcopal "  is  to  have  a  place  in 
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the  name  of  the  chief  body  of  Methodists  in  America,  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  some  interest  and  importance  to  tie  ministry  and  membership 
of  that  body  to  know  exactly  what  the  word  is  there  intended  to 
mean,  and  what  are  the  grounds  for  giving  it  such  definition.  The 
validity  of  the  Episcopacy  of  American  Methodism  has  been  freely 
and  frequently  challenged ;  and  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  and  a  brief 
demurrer  from  the  views  set  forth  in  the  last,  largest,  and  otherwise  the 
best  biography  of  John  "Wesley,  may  properly  have  place  in  this  volume. 

John  Wesley  was  not  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he 
was  a  Presbyter  providentially  called  to  an  extraordinary  but  legiti- 
mate ordaining  act ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity  he  conferred  episcopal 
authority  on  Dr.  Coke,  under  what  was  doubtless  an  "  exigency  of 
necessity,"  as  Hooker  calls  it.  This  high  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
order  says : — 

"  There  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reasons  to  allow  ordination 
■without  a  Bishop.  The  whole  Ohurch  msihle  being  the  true  original  sulrject  of  all 
power,  it  hath  not  ordinarily  allowed  any  other  than  Bishops  alone  to  ordain. 
Howbeit,  as  the  ordinary  cause  is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  be  observed,  so  it 
may  be  in  some  cases  not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from  the  ordinary  ways. 
Men  may  be  extraordinarily  yet  allowably  two  ways  admitted  into  spiritual  func- 
tions in  the  Ohurcli.  One  is  when  God  himself  doth  of  himself  raise  up  a  way; 
another,  when  the  exigency  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual  ways 
of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep." — EeclesiaMical 
Polity,  vii,  14. 

v\gain  :  "Let  them  [the  Bishops]  continually  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  rather 
the  force  of  custom  whereby  the  Church,  having  so  long  found  it  good  to  con 
tinue  the  regiment  of  her  virtuous  Bishops,  doth  still  uphold,  maintain,  and' 
honor  them  in  tliat  respect  thanthat  any  true  and  heavenly  law  can  be  showed 
by  the  evidence  whereof  it  may  of  a  truth  appear  that  the  Lord  himself  hath 
appointed  Presbyters  forever  to  be  under  the  regiment  of  Bishops.'' — iJM.,  vii,  5. 

These  are  the  identical  grounds  on  which  Wesley,  in  his  creden- 
tials to  Dr.  Coke,  claims  authority  to  set  apart  a  Superintendent  and 
ordain  Presbyters  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  with  an  Episcopal 
form  and  order  among  the  Methodists  of  America,  and  these  also  are 
the  grounds  on  which  that  Church,  in  its  book  of  Discipline,  still 
maintains  and  regulates  its  Episcopacy. 

On  this  subject,  Eev.  Dr.  Whedon,  the  official  Book  Editor,  says  ;* 

♦No  quotation  marks  are  here  used,  th's  admirable  resume  of  the  subject  having  been 
frcpaied  by  Dr.  Whedon  especially  for  this  volumei 
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In  complete  accordance  with  this  doctrine  of  this  great  standard  author, 
"the  judicious  Hooker,"  did  "Wesley  establish,  intentionally  and  truly,  the  Epis- 
copacy of  American  Methodism.     For, 

First,  He  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  grade  of  ministry  in 
which  the  right  to  ordiiin  inheres,  although  ordination  by  an  elder  is  not  by  the 
"Church  visible"  "ordinarily  allowed."  The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  that 
'•exigency  of  necessity"  existed  calling  for  an  extraordinary  ordination  by  a 
Presbyter  in  this  case  of  Wesley. 

Second,  This  extraordinary  call  did  exist  in  more  ways  than  one.  First, 
There  existed  a  great  people,  the  substance  and  material  of  an  inchoate  Church, 
founded  by  this  Wesley  himself,  demanding  from  his  hand  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. For  four  years  Wesley  declined  to  obey  that  demand  and  furnish  the  or- 
ganizing act ;  by  which  delay  the  people  were  left  without  polity  and  without  the 
sacraments  of  Christ.  Second,  The  Bishops  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  entirely 
neglected  Wesley's  request  for  an  ordination  by  their  hands.  And  even  if  they 
were  willing,  there  was  great  danger  that  their  hand  would  in  fact  repress  the 
great  work.  The  very  safety  and  continued  existence  of  this  revival,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  people,  required  thiit  he  who,  under  providence,  founded  their  or- 
der, should  shape  their  form  and  guide  their  movements  in  accordance  with  their 
past  history.  Third,  As  there  was  tiius  an  external  call  and  exigent  "necessity," 
so  there  doubtless  was  a  divine  call;  not  miraculous,  but  by  movement  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  this  work;  and  so  Wesley  himself  in  his  episcopal  diploma  to 
Coke  declared:  "I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  providentially  called  at  this 
time  to  set  apart,"  etc.  "And,  therefore,  under  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I 
have  this  day  set  apart,"  etc.  Fourth,  And  hereby  is  precluded  all  irregular  and 
uncalled-for  ordinations  by  Presbyters  who  have  no  such  "exigency"  to  show 
for  their  act.  Wesley  said,  in  1753,  "  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Presbyters,  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  we  are,  may  appoint  or  ordain  others,"  since  the  providential  call 
had  not  then  come;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  all  this  that  our  polity  is  i^rop- 
er]y  preshyterial ;  for  though  the  fountain  of  the  ordaining  power  is  in  the 
Church  and  Presbytery,  yet  the  presbyterial  act  of  ordaining  is  extraordinary, 
and  with  design  of  preserving  the  Episcopate.  If  all  the  Bishops  were  dead,  the 
elders  would  ordain  new  and  proper  Bishops ;  and  if  both  elders  and  Bishops 
were  dead,  tlie  people  would  rightfully  ordain  new  ones. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  strict  churchVy  order,  on  the  principle 
stated  by  Hooker,  Wesley's  ordination  was  1-egitimate,  and  no  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  right  to  reject  its  Episcopacy.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emancipation  of  the  Epis- 
copacy from  all  despotic  successi-onal  trammels,  and  the  restoration  of  the  free 
and  voluntary  Episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  as  our  Cbwrcbf  vtas 
organized  before  either  the  Roman  or  the  Ahglican  ordinatieiis'in  this  covratiy, 
80  we  were  the  first  regularly  established  Episcopal  Cfinrch  in  Aiaetfca. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  1794,  within  a  twelyemontk  of  hia  death,  Coke 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Wilberforce  saying  lie  was  -willing  to  return  most 
fully  into  tlio  bosom  of  the  Established  Church  on  condition  that 
his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Eegent  and  the  Government  would 
appoint  him  their  Bishop  in  India;  which  fact  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tyerman  as  eridence  against  the  validity  of  Coke's  Episcopal  con- 
secration by  John  "Wesley.  But  the  fact  has  no  such  bearing  upon 
the  case.  Tlie  siiccess  of  Bishop  Coke's  final  missionary  scheme 
doubtless  seemed  to  him  at  that  time  to  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  Hitherto  he  had  been  supported 
only  by  the  Wesleyans;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  liis  great  catholicity 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his  sagacity,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  a 
confirmatory  sanction  from  the  English  Church,  which  did  not  at  all 
invalidate  his  "Wesleyan  episcopate. 

This  letter  has  also  been  cited  as  evidence  of  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  Bishop  Coke,  which  unworthy  motive  his  life-long  labors  and 
self-sacrifices  sufliciently  disprove. 

Mr.  Tyerman  further  says :  "  These  are  unpleasant  facts,  which 
we  would  rather  have  consigned  to  oblivion  had  they  not  been  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  Wesley  from  the  huge  inconsistency  of  ordaining  a 
co-equal  presbyter  to  be  a  bishop.  "Wesley  meant  the  ceremony  to  bo 
a  mere  formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor  of  the 
Methodists  in  America :  Coke,  in  his  ambition,  wished  and  int'^ndcd  it 
to  be  considez'ed  as  an  ordination  to  a  bishopric." 

To  this  evident  error  concerning  Mr.  "Wesley's  intention  there  are 
two  effectual  replies : — 

First.  Dr.  Coke,  being  a  presbyter,  was  solemnly  "  set  apart,"  or  con- 
secrated, by  Wesley  as  "  Superintendent ; "  a  proceeding  which  would  be 
highly  discreditable  to  both  pai-ties  if  it  were  intended  as  "  a  mere  form- 
ality," that  is  to  say,  an  imposition  upon  the  American  Methodists.  This 
act  was  performed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  epis- 
copal form  of  Church  government  for  the  Methodists  in  America ;  and 
how  could  such  a  form  of  Church  government  be  based  on  "  a  mere 
formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor,"  etc.  ? 

Wesley  also  sent  to  the  American  Church  three  distinct  forms  for 
constituting  three  classes  of  "ministers  which  the  Church  has  essen- 
tially retained  to  the  present  day ;  the  status  of  each  of  the  three 
closes  being  indicated  in  the  Methodist  Discipline  by  the  word 
31 
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"  ordination  "  as  the  name  for  the  service  of  constituting  deacons  and 
elders,  and  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  consecration  "  as  the  name  of  the 
service  whereby  certain  elders  are  "  set  apart "  as  superintendents  or 
bishops.  These  forms  demonstrate  the  intention  of  "VVesley  to  estab- 
hsh  a  perpetual  episcopal  form  of  government ;  and  if  he  thus  sent 
authority  for  others  to  set  apart  men  for  an  essentially  episcopal  office, 
how  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  himself  intended  thus  to  consecrate 
Dr.  Coke? 

Second.  The  fact  that  Bishop  Coke  afterward  sought  other  ordina- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  were  Wesley's  inten- 
tions in  setting  him  apart  as  Superintendent  for  America. 

If  Coke  and  Asbury  had  been  content  with  "Wesley's  title  of 
"  Superintendent,"  it  would  have  saved  Mr.  Wesley  no  little  trouble ; 
but  to  their  English  ears  there  was  a  charm  about  the  word  "  Bishop," 
though  they  well  knew  it  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  which 
their  father  in  the  Gospel  had  used  in  setting  them  apart  for  the  Epis- 
copal office  in  America.  They,  therefore,  claimed  the  more  digniiied 
appellation  ;  and,  not  to  be  unmindful  of  their  venerable  chief,  they 
set  him  down  also  as  a  "  Bishop "  in  the  Minutes  of  the  American 
Methodists  for  1Y84,  which  Minutes  were  printed  in,  and  published 
from,  Mr.  Wesley's  book  room  in  London. 

Mr.  Wesley's  letter  to  Asbury,  in  1788,  is  also  cited  by  Mr.  Tyerman 
as  evidence  that  Wesley  did  not  intend  to  make  a  Bishop  of  Dr.  Coke. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Wesley  writes  : — 

But  in  one  point,  my  dear  brotlier,  I  am  a  little  afraid  both  tlie  doctor  and 
you  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little;  you  study  to  be  great.  I  creep;  you 
strut  along.  I  found  a  scliool;  you  a  college!  nay,  and  call  it  after  your  own 
names  1  O,  beware;  do  not  seek  to  be  something  1  Let  me  be  nothing,  an  ;. 
"Christ  be  all  in  all  1 " 

One  instance  of  this  your  gieatness  has  given  mo  great  concern.  How  ,an 
you,  how  dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop?  I  shudder,  I  start  at  the 
very  thought  1  Men  may  call  me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I 
am  content;  but  they  shall  never,  by  my  consent,  call  me  Bishop  !  For  my  sake, 
for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  full  end  to  this !  Let  the  Presbyterians 
do  vchat  they  please,  but  let  the  Methodists  know  their  calling  better. 

Thus,  my  dear  Franky,  I  have  told  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart.     And  let  this, 

when  I  am  no  more   seen,   bear  witness   how  sincerely  I  am  your   affectionate 

friend  and  brother. 

JoKS  Wesley. 
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The  sense  of  this  letter  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  Wesley  does 
not  say,  /  am  not  a  Bishop ;  but  he  says,  "  Men  shall  never,  by  my 
consent,  call  me  a  Bishop  ; "  and  this  same  self-sacrifice  and  humility 
he  urges  upon  his  "  dear  Franky."  For  decade  after  decade  he  wielded 
Episcopal  powers,  except  in  the  single  matter  of  performing  ordina- 
tions ;  and  at  last,  when  it  became  needful,  he  solemnly  ordained  two 
men  for  America,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  orders  of  deacon  and  pres- 
byter ;  and  the  other,  being  already  a  presbyter,  he  consecrated,  and  au- 
thorized to  do  every  thing  in  America  which  he  himself  was  doing  in 
England,  though  the  much-abused  title  of  "  Bishop  "  he,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  refrained  from  iising.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  John  "Wesley  intended  to  do  precisely  what  he  did 
do,  namely,  to  confer  on  Dr.  Coke  an  additional  office  to  that  of 
presbyter ;  which,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  was  a  proper 
and  historic  bishopric;  and  this,  beyond  all  contradiction,  his  provi- 
dential position  enabled  him  rightfully  to  do.  Whoever  doubts  this, 
let  him  read  again  Wesley's  Letters  Credential  "  to  Dr.  Coke,  Mr. 
Asbury,  and  our  brethren  in  I^orth  America." 

There  is  also  another  view  of  the  case  which  commends  itself  to  all 
Episcopalians,  whether  they  be  Protestant,  Methodist,  or  Reformed, 
viz. :  Anglican  Episcopacy  was,  in  Wesley's  day,  so  mingled  with  dog- 
matism and  muddled  with  politics  that  it  stood  in  perishing  need  of  a 
re-enforcement  fresh  from  heaven,  and  a  restoration  to  apostolic 
methods  and  spirit.  Just  this  re-enforcement  and  restoration  was  given 
through  the  grace  of  God  committed  in  pentecostal  measure  to  John 
Wesley ;  who,  if  his  apostolic  character  may  be  judged  by  the  mighty 
works  which  showed  themselves  forth  in  him,  was  the  most  truly 
apostolic  Bishop  ever  seen  in  Grreat  Britain ;  from  wh^m,  tlirough 
Bishop  Coke,  the  great  apostle  of  Christian  missions  in  modem  times, 
the  episcopal  line  of  the  Methodists  descends. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


ON  the  IStli  of  September,  1Y84:,  Bishop  Coke  and  Elders  'Wliateoat 
and  Yasey  set  sail  for  America,  and  on  the  3d  of  Norember 
landed  at  New  York,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  John 
Dieldns,  preacher  of  the  New  York  Society. 

"  By  some  means  or  other,"  writes  Dr.  Coke,  "  the  whole  country 
hiis  been,  as  it  were,  expecting,  and  Mr.  Asbury  looking  otit  for  me  for 
some  time."  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  Coke  preached  in  Wesley 
Chapel — -"old  John-street;"  and  from  New  York  rode  to  Philadel- 
phia, where,  after  holding  service  at  the  Methodist  Churches,  and 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  he  proceeded  southward,  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  November,  arrived  at  Barratt's  Chapel,  where,  he 
says,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  I  had  an  honorable  congregation,  to 
whom  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer  as  our  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, sanctification,  and  redemption.  After  the  sermon  a  plain, 
robust  man  came  up  to  me  in  the  pulpit  and. kissed  me.    I  thoi^ght  it 
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could  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Asbury ;  and  I  was  not  deceived.  1  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament,  after  preaching,  to  five  or  six  hundred 
communicants,  and  held  a  love-feast.  It  was  the  best  season  I  ever 
knew,  except  one  in  Charlemont,  in  Ireland." 

After  making  known  his  mission  to  Mr.  Asbury,  it  was  determined 
to-call  a  Conference,  at  Baltimore,  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  on 
the  ensuing  Christmas-eve,  and  Freeborn  Garrettson,  whom  Coke  de- 
scribes as  "  an  excellent  young  man,  all  meekness,  love,  and  activity," 
was  intrusted  with  the,  by  no  means  easy,  task  of  bringing  the 
preachers  together. 

As  something  more  than  a  month  must  elapse  before  the  session  of 
the  Christmas  Conference,  Mr.  Asbury  drew  up  a  route  of  travel  for 
Bishop  Coke,  who  accordingly  made  a  journey  of  about  a  thousand 
miles,  visiting  the  Societies,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  celebrating  the 
supper  of  the  Lord.  His  coming  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people, 
whose  hearts  had  hungered  for  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and 
who  mourned  that  their  children  were  growing  up  unbaptized.  These, 
in  great  numbers,  they  now  brought  to  receive  the  holy  ordinance  at 
the  hands  of  the  new  Bishop,  and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
witnessed  the  gathering  of  glad  disciples  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Black  Harry. — Harry  Hosier,  Asbury's  negro  servant,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  was  directed  to  accompany  Bishop 
Coke  in  this  his  first  Episcopal  tour.  He  was,  himself,  no  mean  spec- 
imen of  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  smaU  in  stature,  perfectly 
black,  and  unable  to  read  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  by  some  pronounced  the 
greatest  Methodist  preacher  in  America.  At  diUerent  times  he  acted 
as  driver  for  the  carriage  of  Asbury,  Coke,  Whatcoat,  and  Garrettson ; 
but  he  excelled  aU  his  masters  in  popularity  as  a  preacher ;  sharing 
with  them  in  their  public  services  not  only  in  the  black,  but  also  in  the 
white,  congregations.  Lednum,  in  his  history,  relates  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  at  "Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  Methodism  had  not  yet  be- 
came popular,  a  number  of  the  citizens  who  had  but  a  moderate  opin- 
ion of  the  body  came  to  hear  Bishop  Asbury.  Old  Asbury  Chapel 
was,  at  the  time,  so  full  that  they  could  not  get  in,  and  they  stood  out- 
side to  hear  the  Bishop's  sermon ;  which,  at  its  close,  they  complimented 
higlily,  saying,  "If  all  Methodist  preachers  could  preach  like  the 
Bishop,  we  should  like  to  be  constant  hearers." 
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"  Tliat  was  not  the  Bishop,  but  the  Bishop's  servant,"  was  ■  the 
reply ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  servant 
had  taken  the  master's  place  in  the  pulpit.  This  only  raised  Asbury 
higher  in  their  estimation  ;  for,  if  the  servant  were  such  a  preacher, 
what  must  the  master  be  ? 

Asbury  acknowledged  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  large  congrega- 
tion was  to  announce  that  Harry  would  preach.  But  alas !  popularity 
came  near  spoiling  the  poor  fellow ;  for,  what  with  high  compliments 
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and  lavish  hospitality  he  became  temporarily  a  victim  of  intemper- 
ance ;  but,  by  the  help  of  divine  grace  he  struggled  manfully  with  his 
temptations,  was  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  resumed  his  public 
labors,  and  died  in  the  faith,  at  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1810  ;  his 
body  being  borne  to  the  grave  by  a  great  procession  of  admirers,  both 
black  and  white. 

Of  his  companion  on  this  tour,  Bishop  Coke  writes,  under  date  of 
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November  29  :  "I  have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Harry  preach 
several  times.  I  sometimes  give  notice,  immediately  after  preaching, 
that  in  a  little  time  he  will  preach  to  the  blacks;  but  the  whites 
always  stay  to  hear  him.  I  really  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  world — there  is  such  an  amazing  power  attends  his 
word,  though  he  cannot  read ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  humblest  creatures 
I  ever  saw." 

Coke,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  dehghted  with  his  Ameri- 
can brethren ;  especially  with  Asbury,  in  whose  presence  he  declared 
he  felt  himself  a  child,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the  most  apostohc 
man  he  ever  saw,  except  Mr.  "Wesley.  The  fine  education  and  supe- 
rior attainments  of  the  Doctor  did  not  appear  to  raise  him  in  his  own 
estima,tion  above  his  brethren  who  had  been  less  favored  in  their  oppor- 
tunities for  culture,  but  who  were  heroes  in  their  way;  and  the  most 
diffident  and  retiring  among  them  were  soon  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
company.  Yast  multitudes  attended  his  ministry ;  the  chapels  were 
overflowing ;  and  frequently  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  address  the  congregation  from  the  chapel  steps. 
The  whole  peninsula  of  Maryland  was  moved ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  gloriously  attended  the  administration  of  his  sacraments,  and  the 
preaching  of  his  word.  "While  waiting  for  the  appointed  3ith  of  De- 
cember, "Whatcoat  and  Yasey  also  were  having  a  taste  of  the  new 
mission  which  was  opening  before  them. 

The  Christmas  Conference. — On  the  17th  of  December, 
all  the  episcopal  party,  except  "Whatcoat,  arrived  at  Perry  Hall,  which 
Coke  describes  as  the  "  most  elegant  house  in  this  State ; "  while  Black, 
who  opportunely  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching ccuvocation,  describes  it  as  "  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
building  I  have  seen  in  America."  In  this  hospitable  Methodist  man- 
sion the  preliminaries  of  the  approaching  Conference  were  arranged, 
and  on  Friday  the  24th  of  December,  1784,  the  little  company  rode 
forth  from  Perry  Hall  to  Baltimore,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and 
•at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  opened  the  first  American  General  Con- 
ference in  the  Lovely  Lane  Church. 

G-arrettson  had  sped  his  way  over  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six 
weeks,  summoning  the  itinerants  to  the  Conference ;  preaching  as  ho 
went ;  and  on  his  return  found  sixty  out  of  the  eighty-one  mhiistcrs 
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present.  Bishop  Coke,  on  taldng  the  chair  presented  his  Letters  Cre- 
dential, and,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  design,  "  it  was  agreed," 
says  Aabury,  "to  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  to 
have  superintendents,  elders,  and  deacons." 

Election  and  Consecration  of  Bishop  Asbnry. — 
Mr.  Asbury  declined  to  accept  the  Superintendency  on  Mr.  Wesley's 
appointment  unless,  in  addition  thereto,  his  brethren  should  elect  him 
to  that  office;  whereupon  both  Asbury  and  Coke  were  unanimously 
elected,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  Asbury  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  Elders  Whatcoat  and  Yasey.  On  the 
third  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Asbury  was  ordained  elder,  and  on 
Monday  he  was  consecrated  as  Superintendent  by  Bishop  Coke,  his 
friend  Otterbein,  of  the  German  Reform  Church,  and  the  elders  as- 
sisting in  the  solemn  service.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
were  spent  in  enacting  rules  of  digcipline  and  the  election  of  preach- 
ers to  orders.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Liturgy  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  use  of  the  American  Church  should  be 
read  in  the  congregations ;  and  that  the  sacraments  and  ordinations 
should  be  celebrated  according  to  the  Episcopal  form.  On  Friday 
several  deacons  were  ordained,  and  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1Y85,  twelve  elders  were  ordained,  who  had  been  previously 
ordained  as  deacons,  and  the  Conference  ended  "in  great  peace  and 
unanimity." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  for  the .  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  adopted  by  the  Christmas  Conference  without  a 
dissenting  voice ;  and  as  no  essential  change  in  its  construction  has 
since  been  made,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Simp- 
son in  his  reply  to  Dean  Stanley,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of 
the  latter  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York: 
that  "there  is  no  other  organization  or  communion  on  earth  which 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

The  roll  of  this  Conference  is  not  preserved,  but  the  following  are 
known  to  have  been  present :  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  Francis  Asbury, 
Richard  Whatcoat,  Thomas  Yasey,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  William 
Gill,  Reuben  ElKs,  Le  Roy  Cole,  Richard  Ivey,  James  O'Kelly,  John 
Haggerty,  Nelson  Reed,  James  O.  Cromwell,  Jeremiah  Lambert,  John 
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Dickins,  William  Glendenning,  Francis  Poythress,  Joseph  E^'erett, 
William  Elack,  of  IST.  S.,  William  Phoebus,  and  Thomas  Ware.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  their  standing  and  the  proximity  of  their  circuits, 
that  the  following  also  were  in  attendance  :  Edward  Dromgoole,  Caleb 
B.  Pedicord,  Thomas  S.  Chew,  Joseph  Cromwell,  John  Major,  PhiUp 
Cox,  Samuel  Eowe,  William  Partridge,  Thomas  Foster,  George  Mair, 
Samuel  Dudley,  Adam  Cloud,  Michael  Elhs,  James  White,  Jonathan 
Forrest,  Joseph  Wyatt,  Philip  Brace,  John  Magary,  WilHam  Thomas, 
John  Baldwin,  Woolman  Hickson,  Thomas  Haskins,  Ira  Ellis,  John 
Easter,  Peter  Moriarty,  Enoch  Matson,  Lemuel  Green,  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, Wilham  Jessup,  Wilson  Lee,  Thomas  Jackson,  James  Eiggin, 
William  Kingold,  Isaac  Smith,  Matthew  Greentree,  William  Lynch, 
Thomas  -Bowen,  Moses  Park,  William  Cannon,  and  Pichard  Swift. 
This  would  make  up  the  full  number — sixty — ^known  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  summons. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  character  of  this  Conference 
nothing  arrested  the  attention  of  Dr.  Coke  more  than  the  generally 
youthful  aspect  of  the  preachers ;  "  though  most  of  them,"  he  says, 
"  bore  marks  of  severe  toil  and  hard  usage."  Some  of  them  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake,  others  had  been  victims  of 
raobs,  and  all  of  them  had  earned  the  title  of  "  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  elders  ordained  were  as  follows  :  John  Tunnell,  William  Gill, 
Le  Boy  Cole,  Nelson  Peed,  John  Ilaggerty,  Reuben  Ellis,  Richard 
Ivey,  Henry  Willis,  James  O'Kelly,  and  Beverly  Allen.  Tunnell, 
Willis,  and  Allen  were  not  present,  but  received  ordination  after  the 
session.  John  Dickins,  Ignatius  Pigman,  and  Caleb  Boyer  were 
chosen  deacons.  Jeremiah  Lambert  was  ordained  elder  to  serve  in 
the  West  India  island  of  Antigua,  where  Bishop  Coke  had  a  flourish- 
ing mission ;  and  James  0.  Cromwell  and  Freeborn  Garrettson  were 
ordained  elders  for  the  Nova  Scotia  work. 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Asbury  allowed  such  a  man  as  Freeborn 
Garrettson  to  be  captured  by  his  ISTova  Scotia  brother.  Black,  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  Methodism  of  North 
America  was  still  substantially  a  unit,  since  it  is  incredible  on  any 
other  supposition  that  Garrettson  should  have  been  spared  to  the 
British  Provinces. 
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The  Methodist  I>isciiiline. — Until  the  time  of  the  Christ- 
mas Conference  the  "  Wesleyan  Minutes  "  had  been  recognized  as  the 
law  of  the  American  Societies.  In  the  preliminary  deliberations  at 
Perry  Hall  that  code  was  revised  and  adapted  to  the  new  form  of  the 
American  Church,  and  this  revision,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Christ- 
mas Conference,  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  "Wesley's  revised  edition 
of  the  "  Liturgy,"  which  he  called  the  "  Sunday  Service,"  and  was 
published  in  1785  as  the  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

The  Liturgy  was  used  for  a  few  years  i^i  the  principal  Churches, 
but  Sabbath  love-feasts  and  other  extra  services  frequently  crowded  it 
out,  and  from  being  frequently  omitted  it  at  last  fell  into  entire  disuse ; 
there  being  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  records  later  than  1192.  Gowns 
and  bands  were  also  used  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  and  elders,  but 
these  in  like  manner  passed  away. 

Among  the  noteworthy  provisions  of  this  first  Discipline  are  the 
following : — 

Q.  2.  What  can  be  done  to  further  the  future  union  of  the  Methodists? 
A.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  we  acknowledge  ourselves  his  sons 
in  the  Gospel,  ready  in  matters  applying  to  Church  government  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  do  engage,. after  his  death,  to  do  every  thing  that  we  judge  con- 
sistent with  the  cause  of  religion  in  America,  and  the  political  interests  of  these 
States,  to  preserve  and  promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Europe. 

Q.  16.  How  shall  we  prevent  improper  persons  from  insinuating  into  the 
Society  ? 

A.  Give  tickets  to  none  till  they  are  recommended  by  a  leader,  with  whom 
they  have  met  at  least  two  months  on  trial.  Give  them  the  rules  the  first  time 
they  meet.     [See  that  this  be  never  neglected.] 

Q.  18.  Should  we  insist  on  the  rules  concerning  dress  ? 

A.  By  all  means.  Allow  no  exempt  case,  not  even  of  a  married  woman.  Give 
no  ticket  to  any  that  wear  higli  heads,  enormous  bonnets,  ruffles,  or  rings. 

Q.  23.  May  our  ministers  or  traveling  preachers  drink  spirituous  liquors? 

A.  By  no  means,  unless  it  be  medicinally. 

Q.  26.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Superintendent  ? 

A.  To  ordain  Superintendents,  Elders,  and  Deacons;  to  preside  as  Moderator 
in  our  Conferences;  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  the  several 
circuits ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference,  to  change,  receive,  or  suspend 
preachers  as  necessity  may  require,  and  to  receive  appeals  from  the  preachers 
and  people,  and  decide  them. 
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6.  37,  To  whom  is  the  Superintendent  amenable  ior  his  conduct  ? 

A.  To  the  Conference. 

Q.  39.  If  by  death,  expulsion,  or  otherwise,  there  be  no  Superintendent 
remiiining  in  our  Church,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

A.  The  Conference  shall  elect  a  Superintendent,  and  the  Elders,  or  any  three 
of  t]iem,  shall  ordain  liim  according  to  our  Liturgy. 

Q.  32.  Wliat  is  the  office  of  a  helper? 

A.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  to  feed  and  guide  the  flock. 
*********** 

iV.  B. — No  helper,  or  even  Deacon,  shall  on  any  pretense  at  any  time  adinin- 
istor  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q.  34.  Will  it  be  expedient  to  appoint  some  of  our  helpers  to  read  the  morn- 
ing and  eyening  service  out  of  our  Liturgy  on  the  Lord's  day  ? 

A.  It  will. 

Q.  37.  What  shall  be  the  regular  annual  salary  of  the  Elders,  Beacons,  and 
helpers  ? 

A.  Twenty-four  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  and  no  more.  [The  Penn- 
sylvania "pound  "  was  equal  to  $3  60.] 

Q.  38.   AVhat  shall  bo  annually  allowed  the  wives  of  the  married  preachers  ? 

A.  Twentyfour  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  if  they  need  it,  and  no  more. 

Q.  40.  What  shall  be  allowed  the  married  preachers  for  the  support  of  their 
children  ? 

A.  For  each  of  their  children  under  the  age  of  six  years  let  them  be  allowed 
six  pounds,  (Pennsylvania  currency;)  and  for  each  child  of  the  age  of  six  and 
under  the  age  of  eleven,  eight  pounds. 

Q.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Let  every  preacher;  as  often  as  possible,  meet  them  in  class,  and  let  tha 
assistant  always  appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader. 

On  Slavery. 

Q.  43.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate  slavery? 

A.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  com- 
munion for  a  religious  society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasion :  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fellow-creatures  in 
slavery.  We  view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every 
pjinciple  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the  deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abject 
slavery  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  America,  so 
many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of  God. 

We  therefore  think  it  our  most .  bounden  duty  to  take  immediately  some 
effectual  method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us:  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  add  the  following  to  the  Rules  of  our  Society,  namely: — 
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1.  Every  member  of  our  Society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession  shall,  within 
twelve  montlis  after  notice  given  to  him  by  the  assistant,  (which  notice  the  assist- 
ants are  required  immediately,  and  without  any  delay,  to  give  in  tlieir  respective 
circuits,)  legally  execute  and  record  an  instrument  whereby  he  emancipates  and 
sets  free  every  slave  in  his  possession  who  is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty- 
five  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  tliey  arrive  at  tlie  age  of  forty-five. 

And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  immedi- 
ately, or  at  furthest  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  said 
instrument.  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty.  And 
every  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  at  furthest.  And  every  infant  born  in  slavery  after  tlie  above-mentioned 
rules  are  comi>lied  with,  immediately  on  its  birth. 

2.  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  shall  regularly  minute 
down  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  masters  in  his 
respective  circuit,  and  also  the  date  of  every  instrument  executed  and  recorded 
for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio, 
in  which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall  have  been  recorded:  which 
journal  shall  be  handed  down  in  each  circuit  to  the  succeeding  assistants. 

3.  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every 
person  concerned  who  will  not  comply  with  them  shall  have  liberty  quietly  to 
withdraw  himself  from  our  Society  within  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  no- 
tice given  as  aforesaid:  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  Society. 

4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  excluded,  shall  ever  partake  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  with  the  Methodists  till  he  complies  with  the  above 
requisitions. 

5.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  future  be  admitted  into  Society  or  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 

W.  B. — These  rules  are  to  afiect  the  members  or  our  Society  no  further  than  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.  And  re- 
specting our  brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  consideration 
of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them  two  years  from  the  notice  given 
to  consider  the  expedience  of  compliance  or  non-oompliance  with  these  rules. 

Q.  43.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them 
away? 

A.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled:  unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose  to 
free  them. 

On  Baptism. 

Q.  45.  Is  there  any  direction  to  be  given  concerning  the  administration  ol 
baptism  ? 

A.  Let  every  adult  person,  and  the  parents  of  every  child  to  be  baptized— 
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have  tlieii-  choice  either  of  immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  let  the  Elder  or  Deacon 
conduct  himself  accordingly. 

Q.  46.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  wlio  were  baiJtized  in  their  infancy, 
but  have  now  scruples  concerning  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ? 

A.  Remove  their  scruples  by  argument,  if  you  can;  if  not,  the  office  may  be 
performed  by  immersion  or. sprinkling,  as  the  person  desires.* 

Preachers'  Fund.— The  ministry  was,  as  yet,  one  family. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time  each  minister  reported  in  Confer- 
ence the  amount  of  money  he  had  received :  if  it  was  less  than  his 
allowance  a  record  was  made  of  the  amount ;  if  it  was  more,  the  ad- 
ditional money  was  handed  over  to  the  proper  steward  thereof,  and  the 
aggregate  excess  was  divided  among  those  less  fortunate,  in"  the  ratio 
of  their  several  deficiencies.  With  a  view  to  provide  for  superannuated 
preachers,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  every  itinerant  was 
required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  on  his  reception  into  the  Conference 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  Federal  money 
and  afterward  two  dollars  annually.  Out  of  this  fund  every  worn- 
out  preacher  was  to  receive  sixty-four» dollars  a  year  "if  he  wanted 
it ; "  every  widow,  fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  on  the  same 
condition ;  aud  every  orphan  child  was  entitled  to  receive,  once  for  all, 
fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  "if  required."  This  fund 
contimied  in  operation  until  1796,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
merged  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Chartered  Fund,"  incorporated 
in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  Conferences  still  receive  a  small 
annual  income  of  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars. 

Tlie  First  Home  Mission  Fund,  which  was  also  estab- 
lished at  the  Christmas  Conference,  was  called  "  A  General  Fund  for 
carrying  on  the  Holy  Work  of  God."  This  was  to  be  raised  by  yearly 
collections  in  the  Societies,  and  by  a  quarterly  one  if  need  be ;  the 
money  to  be  principally  used  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent  into 
new  and  distant  fields  of  labor.  Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  commenced  their 
history  together. 

While  the  number  of  preachers  in  America  was  small,  there  was 
but  one  Conference  held  each  year ;  but  in  1779  they  had  so  increased 
as  to  render  it  inconvenient  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  from  that  time 

*  Emory's  "  History  of  the  Discipline." 
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'till  1Y84  two  Conferences  were  held,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  some- 
wliere  in  Virginia,  thougli  the  second  was  considered  as  an  adjonrn- 
ment  of  the  first.  The  Baltimore  Conference  being  of  the  longest" 
standing,  and  made  np  of  the  oldest  preachers,  took  precedence  of 
the  Virginia  Conference,  especially  in  the  making  of  rales  for  the 
Societies.  The  Christmas  Conference  of  1784,  at  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized,  was  called  a  General  Conference : 
the  next  General  Conference  was  held  in  ISTovember,  1Y92. 

Statistics,  1785. — The  first  year  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  showed  it  to  be  in  favor  both  with  God  and  men.  It  had  now 
eighteen  thousand  members,  one  hundred  and  four  itinerant  preachers, 
besides  some  hundreds  of  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  who  were  in- 
cessantly laboring  in  its  service.  The  novelty  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  scriptural  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  taught,  attracted  the 
people  in  extraordinary  multitudes,  and  the  congregations  which 
greeted  the  itinerants  in  their  four  to  six  weeks'  circuit  in  chapels, 
barns,  or  groves,  were  the  largest  in  the  country.  There  were  now 
more  than  sixty  Methodist  churches ;  but  these  were  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  regular  preaching  places. 

The  northernmost  limit  of  the  work  at  this  time  was  Ash  Grove, 
New  York.  It  was  planted  in  most  of  the  counties  in  East  and 
"West  Jersey.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  were  Methodist  Societies  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  -  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  York,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  as  far 
as  Beaufort.  Methodism  had  already  carried  its  standard  across  the 
AUeghanies,  and  planted  it  in  the  Bedstone  settlement.  It  was  also 
.extending  its  march  rapidly  up  the  Juniata.  In  Virginia,  there  were 
Societies  in  every  county  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  over  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Holston  Biver.  It  was  also  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
.south-eastern  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1Y86  preachers  were 
dispatched  to  new  circuits  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Tlie  new  Episcopal  organization  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  membership,  who  flocked  to  their  newly-ordained  preachers  for 
the  sacraments  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived ;  and  the 
labor  of  baptizing  the  children  was  no  small  part  of  their  toil,  hun- 
dreds being  sometimes  baptized  at  a  single  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


PROGRESS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


BISHOP  COKE  spent  five  months  in  the  country,  after  tlie  Christ- 
mas Conference,  traveling  and  preaching  incessantly,  and  having, 
to  him,  some  strange  experiences  in  traversing  the  wilderness  and  in 
swimming  the  swollen  rivers.  On  one  occasion  he  was  nearly  drowned 
in  a  swift  cuiTent,  where  a  drift-tree  had  lodged  against  the  landing- 
place,  and  where,  in  his  efforts  to  remove  it,  his  horse  was  swept  ont 
from  under  him  and  the  tree  thrown  over  upon  his  bade.  In  his 
account  of  the  matter  he  says,  "  It  was  an  awful  time ;  however, 
through  the  blessing  of  my  almighty  Preserver,  to  whom  be  all  the 
glory,  I  at  last  got  my  knee  on  the  tree,  which  I  grasped,  and  then 
soon  disengaging  myself,  climbed  up  the  little  bank.  I  was  now 
obliged  to  walk  about  a  mile,  shivering,  before  I  came  to  a  house." 
His  horse  was  afterward  found  in  the  river  by  a  negro,  who  presumed 
its  rider  was  drowned,  and  therefore  took  possession  of  him,  but  soon 
after  restored  him  to  his  proper  owner. 

Bishop  Coke  an  Abolitionist. — The  most  difficult  of  all 
iiis  labors  was  that  in  behalf  of  emancipation.  The  action  of  tlie 
Conference  against  slavery  was  clear  and  distinct.     But  when  Coke 
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began  to  exhort  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great 
difficulty.  So  unwelcome  was  the  doctrine  he  preached  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  was  sometimes  in  danger  of  violence,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  a  Southern  lady  ofEered  a  crowd  of  ruffians  fifty 
pounds  "  if  they  would  give  that  little  Doctor  a  hundred  lashes,"  but 
they  did  not  conclude  the  bargain.  On  account  of  his  labors  in  the 
interest  of  emancipation  ho  was  beset  by  mobs,  and  finally  arrested 
by  the  Virginia  authorities  for  "  sedition ;"  nevertheless  he  was  quite 
successful.     In  his  Journal,  under  date  of  April  12th,  1785,  he  says : — 

"  Kennon  has  emancipated  twenty-two  slaves.  These  are  great 
sacrifices,  for  the  slaves  are  worth,  I  suppose,  upon  an  average,  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  sterling  each,  and  perhaps  more." 

He  also  mentions  one  "  Brother  Martin,"  who,  he  says,  "  has  done 
gloriously,  for  he  has  fully  and  immediately  emancipated  fifteen 
slaves."  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  notable  antislavery  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bishop,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  and  caused 
several  other  brethren  besides  Martin  to  emancipate  their  slaves. 
On  the  14th  of  tJie  same  month  he  writes :  "  I  have  now  done  with 
my  testimony  against  slavery  for  a  time,  being  got  into  North  Carolina ; 
the  laws  of  this  State  forbidding  any  to  emancipate  their  negroes." 

The  First  Southern  Coiifference  was  held  by  Bishop 
Cohe  at  this  time  at  the  house  of  a  brother  in  I^orth  Carolina  named 
Hill.  There  were  about  twenty  preachers  present,  who  reported  an 
increase  in  that  section  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  during  the  year. 
A  preacher  was  sent  to  form  a  new  circuit  in  Georgia,  the  whole 
State  being  given  him  for  his  range.  Two  men  were  also  sent  to  South 
Carolina,  in  the  capital  of  Avhicli  State  Mr.  Asbury  had  been  kindly 
received,  and  where,  by  the  labors  of  some  unlinown  local  preacher,  a 
society  of  over  a  hundred  members  had  been  brought  together. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  showing  the  attitude  of  eai'ly 
Methodism  toward  slavery,  that  at  this  first  Southern  Conference, 
in  1785,  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  of  I^orth  Carolina  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Conference,  praying  that  an  act  might 
be  passed  permitting  such  as  desired  to  do  so  to  emancipate  their 
slaves.  There  was,  however,  a  very  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  friendly  planters  to  the  rules  embodied  in  the  Discipline  on  the 
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subject  of  slavery;  and  Dr.  Coke  says:  "A  great  many  principal 
friends  met  us  here  to  insist  on  a  repeal  of  the  slave  rules ;  but  when 
they  found  that  we  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  ourselves  entirely 
from  the  circTiit  on  account  of  the  violent  spirit  of  some  leading  men 
they  drew  in  their  horns,  and  sent  us  a  very  humble  letter,  entreating 
that  preachers  might  be  appointed  for  their  circuit." 

Besides  the  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  J^orth  Carolina, 
above  mentioned,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  a  copy  given  to  every 
preacher  to  be  circulated  for  signatures,  "  entreating  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  to  pass  a  law  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  eman  ■ 
cipation  of  all  its  slaves."  Bishop  Coke  records  the  hopefulness  of 
this  measure,  saying  :  "  It  is  to  be  signed  by  aU  the  freeholders  we  can 
procure  ;  and  these,  I  believe,  will  not  be  few." 

Tisit  of  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbiiry  to  Washington, 
at  Mount  Vernon. — On  their  return  from  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence in  North  Carolina,  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  visited  "Washington, 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Of  this  interview  with  the  most  highly  honored 
man  in  America,  Coke  has  left  the  following  record :  "  He  received  us 
very  politely,  and  was  open  to  access.  He  is  quite  the  plain  country 
gentleman.  After  dinner  we  desired  a  private  interview,  and  opened 
to  him  the  grand  business  on  which  we  came,  presenting  to  him  our 
petition  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  entreating  his  signa- 
ture, if  the  eminence  of  his  station  did  not  render  it  inexpedient  for 
him  to  sign  any  petition.  He  informed  us  that  he  was  of  our  senti- 
ments, and  had  signified  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  most  of  the 
great  men  of  the  State ;  that  he  did  not  see  it  proper  to  sign  the  petition ; 
but  if  the  Assembly  took  it  into  consideration  would  signify  his  senti- 
ments to  the  Assembly  by  a  letter.  He  asked  us  to  spend  the  evening 
and  lodge  at  his  house,  but  our  engagement  at  Annapolis  the  follow- 
ing day  would  not  admit  of  it." 

What  there  may  have  been  in  the  position  of  George  Washington, 
who,  at  this  time,  was  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  office,  either  military 
or  civil,  to  prevent  his  signing  the  petition  presented  to  him  by  Coke 
and  Asbury,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  It  was  a  petition  of 
Virginia  freeholders  to  the  General  Assembly  of  their  State,  asking 
the  passage  of  a  law  of  which  Washington  privately  declared  his  appro- 
bation. His  proposal  to  write  a  personal  letter  in  this  interest,  while, 
32 
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at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  sign  a  public  petition,  is  more  creditable 
to  liis  caution  than  to  his  courage,  and  shows  by  contrast  how  grandly 
these  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stood  forth  at  first 
before  the  other  great  men  of  their  time,  as  the  pioneers  of  this  grand 
movement  in  favor  of  universal  libertj.  Alas!  that  they  should 
afterward  have  shrunk  before  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  preachers  were  with  them;  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
nation  were  with  them ;  and  many  of  the  lay  Methodist  slaveholders 
were  with  them :  but  so  strong  was  the  pressure  on  the  other  side, 
that  not  many  weeks  after  Coke  had  left  Virginia  he  and  Asbury 
conceded  to  the  Conference  in  Baltimore  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  slavery,  and  they  were  never,  again  fully  enforced;  though  a- 
decided  declaration  of  opinion  was  recorded  against  the  evil.* 

Bishop  Coke  Departs  for  England. — On  the  1st  of 
June,  1Y85,  Coke  and  Asbury  met  the  preachers  in  conference  at  Bal- 
timore. As  Coke  was  to  leave  for  Europe  the  next  day,  they  pro- 
longed their  session  till  midnight,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  depart- 
ing bishop  preached  to  them,  taking  for  his  text  the  following  passage, 
from  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :■ — 

"Take  heed  therefore  utto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  tlie  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  tlie  flock.  Also  of  your  own 
selves  shnll  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  censed 
not  to  warn  every  one  night' and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,  I  com- 
mend you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  hia  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up, 
and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  witli  me. 
I  have  sliowed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  'laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

"And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  be  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all. 
And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
of  all  for  the  words  whicli  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  bim  unto  the  sliip." 

*  SiEVENs's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  vol,  ii,  p,  252.   • 
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Wesley's  Defense  of  Bishop  Coke. — On  the  return  of 
Coke  from  America  he  was  attacked  by  Charles  Wesley  for  his  Epis- 
copal doings  at  Baltimore ;  but  he  vindicated  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  John  Wesley,  though  he  acknowledged  that  in  one  of 
his  sermons  at  Baltimore  he  had  used  language  unduly  severe  toward 
the  Anglican  Establishment;  an  offense  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
accuser,  was  scarcely  to  be  forgiven.  Charles  Wesley  also  accused 
Coke  of  being  "  ambitious  and  rash,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
accepted  from  the  American  brethren  the  nominal,  as  well  as  actual, 
position  of  "  Bishop."  Upon  this  John  Wesley  came  to  the  defense 
of  his  American  envoy,  and  replied  to  his  brother  Charles  in  the 
following  words ;  which  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  declare  that  Wesley  did  not  intend  that  Coke  and  Asbury  should 
be  Bishops  of  an  Episcopal  Methodism  in  America : — 

"  I  believe,"  says  Wesley,  "  Dr.  Coke  is  as  free  from  ambition  as 
from  covetousness.  He  has  done  nothing  rashly  that  I  know ;  but  he 
has  spoken  rashly,  which  he  retracted  the  moment  I  spoke  to  him  of  it. 
.  .  .  He  is  now  such  a  right  hand  to  me  as  Thomas  Walsh  was ;  if 
you  win  not  or  cannot  help  me  yourself,  do  not  hinder  those  who  can 
and  will." 

If  Wesley  had  not  intended  to  confer  Episcopal  powers  upon  Dr. 
Coke  it  is  incredible  that  he  could  use  siich  strong  language  in  defend^ 
ing  him  against  the  aspersions  of  his  own  brother,  Charles,  who  attacked 
him  at  this  precise  point.  Fully  sustained  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Coke  re 
sumed  his  missionary  tours  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  preach- 
ing to  great  congregations,  and  kindling  new  enthusiasm  among  the 
Societies  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 

Bishop  Coke's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States. 
— Having  organized  the  mission  work  in  the  West  Indies,  Bishop  Coke 
sailed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Society  here  had  prospered  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  its  position  on  the  slavery  question,  and  both  whites  and  blacks 
labored  together  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Methodist  chapel ;  a  build- 
ing which,  Stevens  says,  "  accommodated  fifteen  hundred  hearers,"  and 
which  Coke  describes  as  "  worth  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,"  although 
there  were  only  forty  white  persons  in  the  Society. 

Here  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  again  met  and  held  the  first  Con- 
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ference  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  Georgia  preachers  aJso 
being  present.  There  was  no  riot  or  mob  on  this  occasion,  but  peace, 
harmony,  and  joy  prevailed  in  yiew  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work 
of  God. 

The  Conference  being  over,  Asbury  provided  his  brother  Bishop 
with  a  good  horse,  and  they  set  out  together  on  a  grand  preaching  tour. 
The  roads  were  generally  bad,  the  forests  dense,  and  the  swamps  fre- 
quent and  frightful ;  nevertheless,  they  pushed  on,  making  in  one  week 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  preaching  every  day. 

"  The  preachers,"  writes  Coke,  "  ride  here  about  a  hundred  miles  a 
week ;  but  the  swamps  and  morasses  they  have  to  pass  through  it  is 
tremendous  to  relate.  Though  it  is  now  the  month  of  April,  I  was 
above  my  knees  in  water  on  horseback  in  passing  through  a  deep 
morass,  and  that  when  it  was  almost  dark.  ...  In  traveling  our  rides 
are  so  long  that  we  are  frequently  on  horseback  till  midnight." 

But  he  delights  in  his  adventurous  ministry.  "I  have  got,"  he 
continues,  "  into  my  old  romantic  way  of  life ;  preaching  in  the  midst 
of  great  forests,  with  scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied  to 
the  trees ;  a  sight  which  adds  much  interest  to  the  scene."  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  triumphant  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  Southern 
regions.  "  Much  of  the  glory  and  of  the  hand  of  God,"  he  writes,  "  have 
I  seen  in  riding  through  the  circuit  called  Pedee,  in  South  Carolina. 
When  I  was  in  America  before  there  were  but  twenty  in  Society  in  this 
circuit ;  and  it  was  much  doubted  at  the  Conference  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  to  send  even  one  preacher  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  now,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  two  young  men,  Hope 
Hull  and  Jeremiah  Maston,  tlie  Societies  consist  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  members ;  and  no  less  than  two  and  twenty  preaching- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  this  single  circuit  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year." 

When  they  reached  Halifax  County,  Va.,  where  Coke,  in  his 
former  tour,  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  seditious  person  on 
account  of  his  antislavery  exhortations,  they  now  received  him  ''  with 
perfect  peace  and  quietness."  A  rampant  slaveholder,  who  had  pur- 
sued him.  with  a  gun  in  order  to  shoot  him,  had  been  converted  to 
God,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  Mecklenburgh  County 
he  preached  to  about  four  thousand  people,  the  largest  congregation  he 
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had  ever  seen  in  America,  though  "  there  was  no  town  within  a  great 
many  miles."  A  Conference  was  held  here  in  the  primcTal  forest, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  minor  quarterly  conferences, 
the  people  came  scores  of  miles  to  attend  these  high  religious  festivals. 
At  this  Conference  good  news  reached  them  from  beyond  the 
mountains.  "  Haw,  one  of  our  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  last  year  was 
sent  with  a  preacher  to  Kentucky,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  near  the 
Mississippi,  wrote  to  us  a  most  enlivening  account  of  the  prospect  iu 
his  district,  and  earnestly  implored  some  further  assistance.  'But 
observe,'  added  he,  '  no  one  must  be  appointed  for  this  country  that  is 
afraid  to  die !  For  there  is  now  war  with  the  Indians,  who  frequently 
lurk  behind  the  trees,  shoot  the  travelers,  and  then  scalp  them ;  and 
we  have  one  Society  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Indian  country.' 
After  this  letter  was  read  a  blessed  young  man  (Brother  Williamson) 
offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  this  dangerous  work.  What  can  we 
not  do  or  suffer  when  the  love  of  Christ  constrains ! " 

The  Bishops  reached  Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  which  time 
and  place  the  Northern  Conference  for  the  year  178Y  was  held ;  it  hav- 
ing been  changed  from  its  appointed  date  of  July  24th,  to  accommo- 
date Bishop  Coke.  At  this  Conference  additions  to  the  Societies 
were  reported  to  the  astonishing  number  of  six  thousand  six  hundred 
in  a  single  year.  No  wonder  Coke  exulted  as  he  beheld  the  glorious 
success  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Bishop..  Two  elders 
and  eleven  deacons  were  ordained  at  this  Conference,  and  another 
young  man  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  what  was  then  the  almost 
unexplored  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  From  the  Baltimore  Conference 
the  Bishops  paid  a  visit  to  New  York,  from  which  place  Coke  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  embarked  again  for  Europe  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1787. 

Cokesbury  Colleg^e.  —  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June,  1785, 
Bishop  Asbury,  with  great  solemnity,  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  first 
Methodist  college  in  America,  at  Abingdon,  in  Maryland,  about  eight- 
een miles  east  of  Baltimore. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
Christmas  Conference,  and  nearly  $5,000  had  been  raised  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, which  in  those  days  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
raising  of  it  among  the  Methodist  Societies  of  that  day  is-  greatly  to 
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their  honor.  The  name,  as  it  is  evident  at  first  sight,  belongs  to  the 
composite  order,  the  word  having  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
complimenting  both  the  American  Bishops  in  the  name  of  the  first 
Methodist  college.  The  management  was  committed  to  a  board  of 
fifteen  trustees ;  five  of  whom,  namely,  John  Chalmers,  Henrj  Willis, 
ISTelsoa  Eeed,  Kichard  Whatcoat,  and  Joseph  Everett,  were  traveling 
■  preachers. 

The  building  for  which  Coke  contracted,  but  whose  commence- 
ment he  could  not  stay  to  witness,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  length  from  East  to  West,  forty  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in 
height.  It  stood  in  a  campiis  of  six  acres,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  imaginable,  comprising  portions  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  December,  1787,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Heath,  a  middle-aged  clergyman 
sent  out  from  England  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  purpose,  was  publicly 
inaugurated  as  President ;  with  the  Quaker,  Truman  Marsh,  and 
Patrick  M'Closkey,  whose  name  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  his  na- 
tionality, as  professors.     The  number  of  students  was  now  twenty-five. 

For  a  small  college  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  occasion 
were  somewhat  extensive ;  the  entire  programme  occupying  no  less 
than  three  days,  on  each  of  which  Bishop  Asbury  preached  a  sermon. 
His  text,  on  the  second  day,  Sunday,  was  from  2  Kings  iv,  40  :  "  O 
thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot."  Whether  the  choice  of 
this  text  was  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  good  Bishop  that  the 
higher  scholarship  of  American  Methodism  would  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  whether  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
early  troubles  in  Mr.  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood,  or  still  again, 
whether  he  possessed  a  sad  foreboding  of  the  misfortunes  which  were 
to  befall  this  college,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  detemiine,  but  the  text 
is  suggestive  of  all  three. 

For  a  time  the  school  prospered  greatly.  Its  advantages,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  made  Abingdon  an  attractive  place 
of  residence.  In  1789  it  was  blessed  with  a  great  revival  of  religion; 
and  in  1792  it  reported  over  seventy  students,  who,  besides  the  English 
branches,  received  instruction  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages. 

In  the  Discipline  of  1789  is  given  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
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design  and  order  of  tlie  institution.  The  college  was  to  be  under  the 
presidentship  of  the  Bishops  ;  to  be  supported  by  a  yearly  collection 
throughout  the  circuits:  the  sons  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
poor  orphans  were  to  be  received  as  charity  students,  and  were  to  be 
clothed  as  well  as  taught  and  boarded  at  the  college  expense :  the 
young  men  were  to  be  trained  "  in  the  ancient  way,  that  they  might 
be  rational,  scriptural  Christians:"  in  teaching  the  languages  care 
was  to  be  taken  "  to  read  those  authors,  and  those  only,  who  joined  to- 
gether the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  their  several 
tongues."  Students  were  required  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter ;  to  study  seven  hours  a  day,  with  intervals  for 
recreation,  which  comprised  the  practical  studies  of  agriculture  and 
architecture ;  a  large  plot  of  ground  being  laid  out  as  a  kitchen-garden, 
and  a  workshop  being  provided,  stocked  with  carpenters',  cabinet 
makers',  and  turners'  tools.  The  building,  apparatus,  and  library  cost 
upward  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  thus,  like  most  of  its  successors, 
this  first  Methodist  college  commenced  its  career  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt.  Asbury  struggled  manfully  to  keep  its  head  above  water, 
and  for  some  years  it  was  substantially  a  Church  school ;  but  in  an 
evil  day  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  but  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  Conferences,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  which 
secured  to  their  board,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Conference,  the  entire 
control  of  the  institution.  No  small  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by 
this  step,  but  the  quarrel  ended  in  smoke ;  for  on  the  ith  of  December, 
1Y95,  ten  years  after  it  was  opened,  the  college  was  set  on  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.* 

Asbury,  who  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  he  received  the  news, 
wrote  in  his  Journal :  "  We  have  now  a  second  and  confirmed  account 
that  Cokesbury  College  is  consumed  to  ashes,  a  sacrifice  of  £10,000  in 
about  ten  years.  Its  enemies  may  rejoice,  and  its  friends  need  not 
mourn.  If  any  man  should  give  me  £10,000  per  year  to  do  and  suf- 
fer again  what  I  have  done  for  that  house  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
Lord  called  not  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  the  Methodists  to  build  colleges. 
I  wished  only  for  schools — Dr.  Coke  wanted  a  college.  I  feel  dis- 
ti-essed  at  the  loss  of  the  library." 

*  "Early  Methodism  in  Baltimore,"  by  Eev.  W.  Hamilton.    Methodist   Quarterly  Review, 

July,  1856. 
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A  Dancing  Hall  Transformed  into  a  Methodigf 
School-house. — No  ways  discouraged  by  this  severe  calamity, 
seventeen  of  the  principal  Methodists  of  Baltimore  met  together  to 
take  measures  to  supply  the  place  of  Cokesbury  College.  One  of  the 
principal  opponents  of  Methodism  in  Baltimore  was  a  Mr,  Brydon, 
the  landlord  of  the  Fountain  Inn;  the  aristocratic  house  in  those 
times.  Merchants,  army  officers,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Gen- 
eral Washington  among  them,  were  his  guests.  Brydon  had  been 
a  barber  to  some  of  the  English  officers  during  the  Revolution,  and 
had  settled  in  Baltimore  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  by  way  of  exhib- 
iting his  Churchmanship,  he  took  special  pains  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  Methodists. 

It  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  place  of  fashionable 
amusement,  but  also  to  vex  the  Methodists,  that  Brydon  built  a  danc- 
ing-hall next  door  to  the  Light-street  Church ;  and  when  it  was  ready 
for  use  he  systematically  held  his  balls  and  concerts  on  the  same 
nights  with  the  Methodist  meetings.  "  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  look 
upon,"  says  one  of  the  old  BaJtimoreans,  "  fiddling  and  dancing  going 
on  in  one  room,  and  singing, and  praying  in  the  next,  within  hearing 
of  each  other."  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  a  shout  would  sometimes 
be  heard  in  the  Methodist  camp  over  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  or 
in  view  of  some  high  experience  related  by  a  believer ;  whereupon  the 
dancers  would  break  from  the  set  and  run  to  the  windows  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  indulging,  doubtless,  in  noises  of  another  sort,  which  were 
by  no  means  edifying  to  the  meeting. 

But  the  singing  and  praying  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  fiddling  and  dancing.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Brydon  began  to 
be  blamed  by  sensible  people,  who  regarded  the  war  as  having  secured 
to  every  one  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  The  attendance  at  the  dancing-hall  waned, 
while  that  at  the  church  increased ;  and  Brydon,  who  had  expended 
much  money  on  his  hall  of  pleasure,  which  was  the  most  elegant 
building  in  the  town,  began  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  property. 
His  hiring  some  ruffians  to  break  up  one  of  the  meetings  greatly 
hastened  his  downfall,  for  his  guests  took  up  the  subject  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  remembering  that  Brydon  had  been  in  the  British 
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service,  and  that  he  was  a  Tory  as  well  as  a  Churchinan,  they  declared 
that  his  conduct  was  an  insult  to  the  American  people ;  and,  packing 
up  their  effects,  they  left  the  Fountain  Ian  in  a  body. 

This  same  dancing-hall  was  the  building  which  the  Baltimore 
Methodists  purchased  for  an  academy  to  succeed  the  ill-fated  Cokes- 
bury  college.  The  purchase  money  was  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  six  hundred  pounds  of  which  was  raised  by  solicitation  from 
house  to  house,  after  the  members  of  the  Society  had  subscribed  seven 
hundred  pounds  among  themselves;  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  being  secured  in  the  names  of  the  seventeen  brethren 
who  had  inaugurated  the  movement. 
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THE  OLD  LIGHT-STEEET  PAESONAGB. 

But  the  academy  was  no  more  fortunate  than  the  college.  For 
awhile  it  was  quite  a  popular  institution,  and  contained  at  one  time 
as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils,  but  before  the  end  of  its  first  year  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a  neighboring  carpenter's  shop,  and  both  the  academy 
and  the  Light-street  Church  were  destroyed.  This  fire  occurred  on 
the  ith  of  December,  1796. 

The  Old  Oght-street  Parsonage,  which  is  still  standing, 
though  somewhat  modernized  in  its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  Methodist  relics  in  existence.  It  stood  in  the  rear  of  Brydon's 
dancing-haU,  being  then  used  as  a  dressing-room ;  and  after  the  fire  it 
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was  purcliased  for  a  parsonage,  and  tlie  New  Light-street  Oliurcli  was 
erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  hall. 

After  the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  hall  and  church,  a  conference 
room  was  fitted  up  in  the  garret  of  the  parsonage,  its  partitions  being 
removed  and  the  roof  supported  by  pillars.  This  upper  room,  or  gar- 
ret, was  reached  by  the  flight  of  steps  shown  in  the  picture.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  conference,  both  quarterly  and  annual,  and  under 
these  rafters,  for  the  first  forty  years,  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
more  councils  were  held,  more  questions  debated,  and  more  plans 
determined,  than  in  any  other  one  house  in  the  whole  Connection. 
The  preacher's  ofiice,  which  was  the  business  head-quarters  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
parsonage,  and  on  the  floor  above  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Asbury ; 
containing  his  meager  library,  which,  with  the  horses  he  wore  out  in 
his  tireless  journeys  up  and  down  the  continent,  comprised  nearly  the 
sum  total  of  his  worldly  goods.  "When  he  was  in  health  he  journeyed 
in  the  saddle ;  when  he  was  sick  he  took  refuge  in  a  Jersey  wagon,  or 
a  heavy,  lumbering,  two-horse  chaise;  and  if,  besides  his  saddle  and 
his  carriage  he  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  home  on  earth,  it  was 
his  humble  bachelor  quarters  in  the  Light-street  parsonage. 

Male  Free  School,  Baltimore. — The  successor,  though 
not  the  heir,  of  Ookesbury  College,  was  the  Male  Free  School  of  Balti- 
more, which  had  its  beginning  in  this  same  parsonage  garret.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Eev.  Greorge  Eoberts,  at  the  time  of  the  first  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  Baltimore,  as  a  public  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  orphans  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  fever.  It  was  supported 
by  personal  contributions  from  people  of  all  rehgious  persuasions,  and 
still  remains  a  flourishing  institution,  though  it  is  no  longer  exclusively 
a  male  school. 

The  Bishop  of  STorth  America. — Being  now  alone  in 
charge  of  the  whole  work,  Asbury  felt  moved,  if  possible,  to  increase 
his  already  incredible  labors,  and  to  make  himself  felt  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Church ;  which . 
length  and  breadth  he  was  constantly  planning  to  extend. 

From  Philadelphia,  where  Coke  embarked  for  Europe  on  the  25tli 
of  June,  1787,  Asbury  made  his  way  as  far  north  as  West  Point,  on 
the  Hudson,  addressing  audiences  sometimes  numbering  a  thousand 
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people  in  the  forests,  and  praising  God  for  the  privilege  of  suffering 
and  toiling  in  his  name.  The  solitary  woods  through  which  he  jour- 
neyed by  rides  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  were  especially 
delightful  to  his  soul.  There  are  indications  that  he  possessed  a  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  nature,  which  would  have  been  more  apparent  in  his 
words  and  work,  if  he  had  not  been  constantly  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
even  beyond  his  strength.  "  In  traveling  thus,"  he  says,  "  I  suffer 
much  from  hunger  and  cold.  0  what  a  weariness  would  life  be  with- 
out God,  and  love,  and  labor !  I  am  happy  in  being  alone,  and  pcmr 
out  my  soul  to  God  for  the  whole  work,  and  the  dear  people  and 
preachers  of  my  charge." 

Southward  now,  again,  to  Charleston;  where  he  holds  a  Confer- 
ence, and  is  mobbed  in  the  church ;  the  services  ending  in  "  dreadful 
confusion."  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  he  preaches 
again,  when  the  mob  attack  the  church  with-  stones,  one  of  which 
crashes  through  a  window  and  strikes  near  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 
The  missile,  however,  only  helps  to  punctuate  his  discourse,  which  he 
proceeds  to  finish  regardless  of  the  uproar  without ;  and  on  reviewing 
his  experience,  he  remarks :  "  I  have  more  liberty  to  preach  in  Charles- 
ton this  visit  than  I  ever  had  before,  and  am  of  opinion  that  God  wiU 
work  here,  but  our  friends  are  afraid  of  the  cross." 

This  rough  reception  in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  efforts  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  which  had  distinguished  the  labors  of  Coke  and  Asbury  in  this 
region  the  previous  year.  He  appears  to  have  spent  this  winter  at  the 
South,  exploring  the  wilderness  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  into 
which  a  tide  of  immigration  was  pouring  from  the  If orth,  and  where 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  it  up  with  the  means  of  grace.  There 
were  already  seven  regular  itinerants  and  four  probationers  riding 
their  circuits  in  this  far-away  region,  with  whom  he  held  a  little 
Conference  at  the  Forks  of  Broad  Eiver,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1788 ; 
at  which  he  learned,  greatly  to  his  delight,  that  the  seed  which  was 
sown  had  already  sprung  up.  "  Many,"  says  he,  "  that  had  no  religion 
in  Virginia,  have  found  it  after  their  removal  into  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina." 

He  now  directed  his  course  toward  the  Holstein  country,  over  the 
AUeghanies ;  the  most  distant  region  of  the  "West  known  to  his  geog- 
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rapliy.  The  crossing  of  these  mountains  "was  no  easy  task,  but  there 
were  souls  to  be  saved  among  the  straggling  settlements  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  therefore  he,  being  a  chief  shepherd,  must 
go  and  search  for  these  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

After  what  he  calls  "  an  awful  journey "  up  and  down  the  steep 
and  slippery  trails,  using  his  horse  as  a  bridge  for  the  streams,  and 
camping  at  night  on  the  floors  of  log-cabins,  soaked  with  the  rain  and 
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shivering  with  cold,  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  first  Conference  m 
the  Tennessee  country,  at  Key's  Woods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  Asbury's  early  Journals,  the  personal 
relations  of  friendship  and  helpfulness  which  the  frontier  Methodists 
sustained  to  each  other.  Instead  of  mentioning  the  names  of  towns 
or  villages,  or  even  settlements,  where  he  is  entertained  from  time  to 
time,  he  gives  the  names  of  the  brethren  who  showed  him  hospitality ; 
thus :  "  At  the  head  of  the  Wautaga  we  fed,  and  reached  "Ward's  that 
night."  "  After  taking  a  little  rest  here,  we  set  out  next  morning  for 
Brother  Coxe's,  on  Holstein  Eiver."  Again :  "  I  fed  at  I.  Smith's, 
and  prayed  with  the  family."  "And  now,  after  riding  seventy-five 
miles,  I  have  thirty-five  miles  more  to  General  Russell's."  "  Midnight 
brought  us  up  at  Janes's,  after  riding  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  miles." 
"After   a   quarterly  meeting  at   Clarksburg,  where   we  stopped  at 
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Colonel  Jackson's,"  he  says,  "we  rode  thirty  miles  to  Father  Ham- 
mond's."    There  are  continual  records  to  the  same  effect. 

At  Father  Hammond's  he  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  journey  over 
the  AUeghanies,  though  he  does  not  use  much  time  in  recording  it, 
for  he  only  arrives  at  midnight,  and  is  up  again  at  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  "  My  mind,"  he  says,  "  has  been  severely  tried  under 
the  great  fatigue  endured  both  by  myself  and  my  horse.  0  how  glad 
should  I  be  of  a  plain,  clean  plank  to  lie  on,  as  preferable  to  most  of 
the  beds ;  and  where  the  beds  are  in  a  bad  state,  the  floors  are  worse. 
The  gnats  are  ahnost  as  troublesome  here  as  the  mosquitoes  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  seaboard.  This  country  will  require  much  work  to  make 
it  tolerable.  The  people  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  boldest  cast  of 
adventurers,  and  with  some  the  decencies  of  civilized  society  are 
scarcely  regarded.  On  the  one  hand,  savage  warfare  teaches  them  to 
be  cruel;  and  on  the  other,  the  preaching  of  Antinomians  poisons 
them  with  error  in  doctrine.  Good  moralists  they  are  not,  and  good 
Christians  they  cannot  be,  unless  they  are  better  taught." 

Pioneering. — Asbury  seemed  to  carry  the  whole  country  in  his 
heart,  and  in  their  hearts  both  preachers  and  people  carried  their 
matchless  Bishop.  He  was  the  leading  and  controlling  spirit  of  the 
little  army  of  itinerants  who  kept  the  Gospel  sounding  up  and  dowoi 
the  continent ;  pushing  their  circuits  under  his  direction  out  into  the 
wilderness,  close  on  the  track  of  the  boldest  frontiersmen.  They 
were  continually  in  peril  of  their  lives,  from  cold  and  exposure, 
from  breaking  their  necks  on  mountain  precipices,  from  drc^vning  in 
rivers  which  had  no  bridges,  from  being  transfixed  by  the  arrow  of 
some  skulking  Indian,  or  djdng  in  the  hands  of  mobs  of  semi-barba- 
rous white  men  who  had  a  constitutional  hatred  for  all  ministers,  more 
especially  these;  but  with  a  courage  wliich  amounted  to  exultation 
they  kept  steadily  at  work,  gladdened  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
word  which  they  preached,  and  conscious  that  the  eye  of  their  heroic 
Bishop  was  watching,  and  his  great  soul  planning,  their  campaigns,  and 
that  his  toils  and  sufferings  were  often  greater  than  their  own. 

Heroism  is  a  loadstone  which  fails  not  to  attract  the  hearts  which 
are  true  as  steel.  On  this  principle  it  must  have  been  that  the  very 
difiiculties  and  privations  of  the  itinerants  helped  to  fill  their  ranks,  and 
to  call  out  two  or  three  recruits  to  take  the  place  of  every  man  that 
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fell.  They  knew  at  tlie  outset  tliat  they  must  carry  their  lives  in  tL  oir 
hands ;  but  this  they  could  do  all  the  more  easily  because  they  ha-J  so 
little  else  to  carry. 

Here  is  a  preacher  on  a  salary  of  sixty-four  dollars  a  year,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  so  much  ;  and  if  he  received  any  more  he  carried 
the  surplus  up  to  Conference  to  help  out  the  stipends  of  his  less  fortu- 
nate brethren — here  is  a  preacher  starting  out  on  his  way  to  his  dis- 
tant frontier  circuit.  He  fares  well  enough  at  the  Methodist  taverns 
of  Brother  Jones,  or  Father  Hayward,  or  Brother  Smith ;  but  having 
passed  the  last  of  them,  he  finds  no  other  bed  but  the  ground,  an  J  do 
other  roof  but  the  sky.  Under  these  circumstances  he  fastens  his  horse, 
unrolls  his  blanket,  kneels  down  and  performs  his  evening  devotions 
with  a  freedom  and  fervor  which  makes  many  an  echo  in  the  solitary 
woods,  and  then,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  he  lies  down  to  dream 
of  preaching  great  sermons,  and  seeing  the  forest  full  of  sinners  in 
quiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 

"With  break  of  day  he  springs  to  his  feet,  shivering  with  cold  and 
perhaps  shaking  with  ague,  makes  his  breakfast  off  an  ear  of  raw  corn, 
which  he  shares  with  his  faithful  four-footed  companion,  or  a  frozen 
turnip  which  he  has  picked  up  in  crossing  a  iield ;  or,  wanting  these 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  he  gnaws  the  bark  or  the  root  of  some 
shrub  or  tree ;  and  having  looked  well  to  the  wants  of  his  horse,  he 
mounts  and  begins  his  day's  journey,  which  he  enlivens  from  time  to 
time  with  the  practice  of  his  intended  sermons,  or  the  verses  of  some 
of  the  grand  old  Methodist  hymns. 

Has  he  a  Horse  ? — A  horse  was  indispensable  to  the  itinerant, 
and  the  people  of  the  circuits  were  expected  to  see  that  their  preacher 
was  provided  with  one;  just  as  now  they  are  expected  to  provide 
him  a  parsonage ;  that  is,  in  case  it  were  a  well-to-do  circuit,  and  the 
preacher  a  full  member  of  Conference.  But  the  probationers  must  find 
a  horse  for  themselves,  and  every  new  candidate  must  present  himself 
ready-mounted. 

To  the  great  questions  of  his  examination,  such  as  these,  "Is 
this  man  truly  converted  ? "  "  Does  he  know  and  keep  our  rules  ? " 
"  Can  he  preach  acceptably  ? "  there  was  added  this  other  one, 
never  before  set  down  in  any  such  catechism,  namely,  "Has  ho  a 
horse  ? " 
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The  old  fable  of  the  Centaurs  was  never  bo  fully  realized  as  in  the 
early  Methodist  preachers.  The  horses,  it  is  true,  were  not  in  regular 
orders,  nevertheless,  they  were  a  very  vital  portion  of  the  regular  trav- 
eling ministry ;  while  for  sound  judgment  as  to  the  points  and  value 
of  that  useful  animal,  the  "  saddle-bags  men "  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
excelled.  Ancient  history  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  Bucephalus,  tlic 
war-horse  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Alas !  that  none  of  the  early  hia- 
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torians  in  their  pioneer  chronicles  have  recorded  the  name  and  fame 
of  some  of  those  four-footed  servants  of  the  Church,  which,  besides 
the  usual  duties  of  their  station,  were  often  required  to  serve  as  guides 
in  the  wilderness,  bridges  to  the  rivers,  safety  in  a  race  for  life,  before 
mobs  and  Indians,  and  which  were  honored  as  creatures  of  their  kind 
never  were  honored  before,  by  being  held  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
qualification  for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry. 
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Richmond  IVoIIey. — As  a  specimen  of  the  persistent  search 
for  sonls  in  the  fringes  of  settlements  on  the  far  side  of  the  wilderness, 
Bishop  M'Tyeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  mentions 
an  experience  of  Richmond  NoUey,  who,  in  1812,  was  appointed  to  the 
Q'ombigbee  Circuit,  a  wild  region  of  country  lying  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  any  known  settlement  in  the  South-west,  and 
just  opened  up  for  white  immigrants  by  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

After  camping  out  for  eleven  nights  in  the  woods  Nolley  reached 
the  Tombigbee  River,  and  began  exploring  his  circuit. 

One  day  he  observed  a  fresh  wagon-track,  and  being  bent  on  find- 
ing any  thing  that  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  he  stitick  in  and  followed 
it  till  he  came  upon  an  immigrant  family  just  halted  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  intending  to  make  their  future  home..  The  man  was  caring 
for  his  horses  and  the  woman  was  busy  at  the  fire  preparing  supper. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  settler,  as  he  heard  the  salutation  of 
Nolley,  "  another  Methodist  preacher !  Have  you  found  me  already  ? 
I  left  Virginia  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  went  to  a  new  settlement 
in  Georgia,  but  they  hunted  me  out  and  got  my  wife  and  daughter 
into  the  Church ;  then  I  heard  there  was  some  good  land  down  here 
in  Choctaw  Comer,  and  I  made  sure  I  should  get  clear  of  you  by 
coming  off,  and  now,  a  preacher  comes  along  before  I  can  unpack  my 
wagon ! " 

"  My  friend,"  replied  ISTolley,  "  if  you  were  to  go  to  heaven,  you 
would  find  Methodist  preachers  there ; '  if  you  go  to  hell,  I'm  afraid 
you  will  find  some  of  them  there;  and  you  see  how  it  is  in  this 
world,  so  you  had  better  make  terms  with  us,  and  be  at  peace." 

Like  many  another  brave  itinerant,  Nolley's  faithfulness  and  self- 
forgetfulness  cost  him  his  life.  Cost  him  his  life,  did  I  say?  Nny, 
rather,  but  gained  him  immortality  and  eternal  life  among  the  glorious 
company  of  the  martyrs,  in  exchange  for  the  toils  and  privations  of 
his  ministry  below. 

After  faithful  service  he  went  up  to  the  far-distant  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  in  failing  health,  which  was  the  result  of  the  severity  of 
his  work ;  but  the  Bishop  sent  him  back  again,  for  thus  it  seemed  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  in  those  days  the  comfort  of  the 
man  was  not  very  much  considered. 
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His  route  lay  across  a  swift,  deep  river,  at  that  time  much,  swollen 
'with  storms  of  rain,  and  clogged  with  floating  drift-wood.  Its  only 
bridge  was  his  horse ;  but  the  faithful  animal,  with  an  instinct  of  dan- 
ger, refused  to  enter  the  stream.  However,  his  master  was  inexorable, 
and  in  he  plunged,  only  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
Bravely  he  breasted  the  current,  and  at  length,  completely  exhausted, 
bore  his  rider  to  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  bank  was  steep,  and  in 
his  desperate  efforts  to  mount  it  he  unseated  his  rider,  who,  falling 
into  the  stream,  was  nearly  drowned. 

At  length,  however,  ISTolley  reached  the  shore,  drenched  and  half- 
frozen,  for  the  weather  was  cold,  utterly  exhausted,  far  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  night  just  coming  on.  His  faithful  animal  was 
lost,  and  being  too  weak  to  walk,  he  knelt  upon  the  ground  to  offer 
"his  last  prayer,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  found  his  body,  from  the 
marks  of  his  knees  in  the  haH-f rozen  earth :  then  choosing  a  mossy 
spot  underneath  a  tree,  he  calmly  laid  himself  out  for  death  and 
burial.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  hands  folded  across  his  breast,  and 
■a  peaceful  smile  lingered  on  his  cold,  dead  face. 

Asbury's  Episcopal  Discipline. — The  sacrifice  which  As- 
bury  deliberately  made  of  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  even  the  lives 
■of  the  preachers  under  his  episcopal  authority,  has  been  charged 
against  him  as  a  blot  upon  his  administration  if  not  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Men  will  glow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  some  army  officer  leads  his  command  to  inevitable  destruction 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  paltry  victory  of  the  military  sort. 
:ShaU  it  be  counted  a  crime  against  mankind  that  a  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  should  lead  to  certain  death,  and  certain  and  eternal 
victory,  the  men  who,  when  they  entered  this  line  of  service,  conse- 
•crated  their  hveS  as  well  as  their  time  and  talents  to  the  work  ? 

Asbury  sent  no  man  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himseK ;  and 
if  men  perished  xmder  his  eyes,  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  souls  of 
lost  sinners,  it  was  in  a  godly  judgment  a  sacrifice  eminently  fit  to  be 
TQade.  A  Greater  than  Bishop  Asbury  has  said,  "  He  that  findeth  his 
life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it." 
Acting  on  this  principle,  Asbury  counted  the  health,  the  strength,  and 
the  life  of  the  ministry  as  the  rightful,  as  well  as  the  consecrated, 
property  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  expended  with  such  wisdom 
33 
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as  might  be  given  to  Mm,  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Ohurch.. 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  ministry  was  for  the  Church,  and. 
not  the  Church  for  the  ministry ;  and  the  men  who  entered  that  min- 
istry under  his  command  knew  at  the  outset  that  danger  and  death, 
must  not  for  one  moment  frighten  them  from  duty. 

That  the  Bishop  himself  should  have  lived  thirty-two  years  after- 
entering  upon  his  Episcopal  labors,  upon  which  he  entered  with  feeble 
health  and  an  apparently  broken  constitution,  is  one  of  those  modern, 
miracles  which  are  sometimes  scouted  by  those  who  declare  tliat  the- 
age  of  miracles  has  ceased.  During  all  this  time  he  traveled  about 
six  thousand  miles  a  year ;  much  of  the  way  on  horseback ;  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  along  the  roads  he  traveled  any  other  method  of 
conveyance  was  impossible.  He  ranged  incessantly  from  Canada  to- 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ever-extending  borders  of  civili- 
zation toward  the  "West ;  riding  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  preaching,, 
leading  classes,  administering  sacraments,  almost  daily ;  holding  fre- 
quent conferences,  writing  a  thousand  letters  a  year,  sharing  the  pov- 
erty and  privations  of  the  poorest  people  in  his  great  parish  without 
condescension  or  complaint;  and  on  the  other  hand,  enjoying  the- 
princely  hospitality  of  the  few  wealthy  Methodists  in  America,  with- 
out being  tempted  by  it  into  any  "  softness,"  or  delay ;  and  suffering, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time,  from  rheumatism,  chills  and  fever,  and 
other  bodily  afflictions  brought  on  by  exposure  and  overwork. 

Bishop  Asbury  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  his  pastoral  visits  among- 
the  people  he  always  prayed  with  them.  It  was  his  custom  to  pray- 
with  the  families  that  entertained  him  at  the  close  of  every  meal.. 
During  sessions  of  Conference,  he  prayed  over  each  name  on  the  list 
of  appointments,  and  for  years  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  ofEer- 
prayer  daily  for  every  one  of  his  preachers  by  name,  until  the  mustcr- 
roU  of  the  itinerant  army  became  so  long  as  to  be  a  burden  to  his- ' 
memory.  ' 

Such  a  leader  could  be  followed  anywhere.  It  was  an  honor  which, 
the  early  itinerants  appreciated,  to  bei  under  the  command  of  such  a 
man.  He  stood  before  them  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  most  abject  Papist  was  ever  able  to  comprehend 
that  glorious  title ;  he  dwelt  in  a  superior  region,  which  may  be  called 
the  "prayer  coimtryj"  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  hie  presence^ 
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■meal  often  felt  themselves  privileged  with  the  society  of  a  superior 
being.  His  broad  and  rich  humanity  equalled  their  largest  concep- 
tion of  a  man ;  and,  superadded  to  this,  there  was  a  halo  of  spiritual 
glory  about  him  which  was  God's  own  seal  of  approbation  of,  and 
special  baptism  for,  the  fulfillment  of  his  mighty  task.  With  such  a 
man  at  their  head,  and  with  a.  sense  of  the  Lord  above  them,  toil  was 
pleasure  to  the  itinerants,  pain  was  honor,  and  death  was  heaven. 

What  are  soldiers  good  for  who  dare  not  go  into  battle'  lest  they 
should  be  shot  ?  What  are  sailors  good  for  who  dare  not  go  to  sea 
lest  they  should  be  drowned  ?  What  were  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
ers good  for  who  were  afraid  of  being  "  worn  out  ?  "  If  a  man  died  on 
his  eirenit  of  hard  work  and  exposure,  was  MEed  by  the  Indians,  or 
was  drowned  in  crossing  a  stream,  that  was  doubtless  the  proper  time 
and  place  for  him  to  die.  Either  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  work,  or 
else  he  had  done  his  share  of  it  and  gone  to  his  rest.  That  a  circuit 
rider  was  in  continual  peril  of  life  and  Hmb  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
if  the  man  counted  himself  to  possess  any  thing,  even  to  his  own  body 
and  soul,  which  he  did  not  hold  loosely,  and  use  freely  in  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  he  was  not  fit  for  one  of  Asbury's  preachers.  If 
their  task  wearied  them  they  must  keep  at  it  till  it  did  not  weary 
them.  If  fevers  burned  them,  they  must  burn  out  the  fevers.  If  the 
ague  shook  them,  they  must  shake  it  off.  No  wonder  that  a  ministry 
enlisted  and  commanded  on  these  principles  should  have  become  the 
greatest  religious  power  on  earth.  The  system  killed  off  the  feeble 
ones  and  drove  off  the  lazy  ones,  but  those  who  remained  were  the 
giants  of  those  days,  and  indeed,  of  all  days ;  for,  taking  the  world 
over  and  the  centuries  through,  no  class  of  God's  servants  have  ever 
given  a  better  account  of  themselves,  or  left  behind  them  more  abun- 
dant proofs  of  faithfulness  and  power. 

But  while  the  Church  gazes  in  admiration  at  this  band  of  itinerant 
heroes,  let  it  not  fail  to  think  what  sort  of  man  that  Bishop  must  have 
been  who  could  call  out,  energize,  and  command  such  a  ministry, 
and,  through  aU  his  long  career,  never  lose  his  place  as  the  grand- 
est hero  of  them  aU. 

The  First  Conference  in  STeir  York  was  held  by 
Asbury  at  the  Wesley  Chapel,  commencing  Tuesday,  the  30th  of 
September,  1788.    Thomas  Morrill  waa  here  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
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appointed  to  the  TreDton  Circuit.  This  was  the  first  Conference 
held  north  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  time  when  Conferences  were  held 
every  six  months ;  a  fact  which  would  indicate  that  Methodism,  in 
what  is  now  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  region 
round  about,  had  hitherto  been  of  a  much  slower  growth  than  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  But,  at"  the  second  Confer- 
ence in  the  State  of  ISfew  York  the  membership  was  reported  as 
2,004,  being  an  increase  of  900  in  less  than  a  year. 

Eiicoarag;ing^  Reports. — Conferences  were  held  during  the 
second  visit  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  Georgia,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1789,  where 

2,011  members  were  reported,  being  an 
increase  of  T84  for  the  year ;  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  ITth  of 
March,  in  which  State  there  were  3,377 
members,  being  an  increase  of  907  for 
the  year;  in  North  Carolina,  at  the 
house  of  a  planter  named  M'Knight, 
on  the  Tadkin  River,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  at  which  the  membership  in  this 
State  was  reported  at  6,779,  being  an 


increase  of  741 ;   and  on  the  18th  of 
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May,  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  at 
Petersburgh,  which  was  the  first  Con- 
ference ever  held  in  that  State. 

On  this  tour  Coke  had  further  in- 
teresting experiences  of  itinerating  in 
America.  "Frequently,"  he  says,  "we  were  obliged  to  lodge  in 
houses  built  with  round  logs  and  open  to  every  blast.  Often  we 
rode  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  without  seeing  a  house  or  a  human 
creature,  and  often  were  obliged  to  ford  deep  and  dangerous  rivers 
and  creeks.  Many  times  we  ate  nothing  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening,  thoitgh  sometimes  we  took  our  repast  on  stumps 
of  trees  near  some  spring'  of  water." 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  first  New  Jersey  Conference  was  held  at 
Trenton,  in  which  place,  for  a  notable  exception,  Methodism  had  been 
decreasing.  The  report  showed  1,751  members  in  New  Jersey,  a 
decrease  of  295. 
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The  whole  number  of  Methodists  reported  at  the  Conference  of  the 
year  1^789  was  43,265,  being  an  increase,  since  the  Conference  of  the 
year  before,  a  period  of  about  eight  months,  of  6,111.  Of  the  above 
members,  35,021,  were  whites ;  8,241,  were  blacks,  and  three  were  In- 
dians. Alas !  what  had  become  of  all  Mr.  "Wesley's  delightful  antici- 
pations of  building  up  a  purer  form  of  Christian  civilization  among 
those  nncorrupted  children  of  nature  ? 

Revival  Scenes. — During  this  tour  Coke  was  amazed  at  the 
revival  scenes  which  he  witnessed.  As  a  notable  example  he  mentions, 
the  services  which  he  held  at  Annapolis,  Maryland : — 

"  After  my  last  prayer,"  he  says,  "  the  congregation  began  to  pray 
and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  At  first  I  felt  some 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  business,  but  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  I  have  seldom  found  a  more  comforting  or  strengthening  time. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Souls  are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes, 
and  the  work  is  surely  genuine,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  "Whether  there  be  wildfire  in  it  or  not,  I  do  most 
ardently  wish  that  there  was  such  a  work  at  this  time  in  England." 

At  the  Baltimore  Conference,  opened  on  the  4th  of  May,  still  more 
demonstrative  scenes  occurred.  After  an  evening  sermon  by  Coke, 
the  crowded  assembly  spent  the  night  till  two  o'clock  in  prayer  and 
praise.  "  Out  of  a  congregation  of  two  thousand  people,  I  suppose," 
he  says,  "  two  or  three  hundred  were  engaged  in  praising  God,  praying 
for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  or  exhorting  those  around 
them ;  and  hundreds  more  were  engaged  in  wrestling  prayer  either  for 
their  own  conversion  or  sanctification.  One  of  our  elders  was  the 
means  that  night  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor  penitents  within  his 
little  circle  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  many, 
that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preaching  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which  they  parted.  Next  even- 
ing Mr.  Asbury  preached,  and  again  the  congregation  began  as  before. 
This  praying  and  praising  aloud  has  been  common  in  Baltimore  for  a 
considerable  time,  notwithstanding  our  congregation  in  this  town  was 
for  many  years  before  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  critical  upon  the 
Continent.  Many  also  of  our  elders,  who  were  the  most  sedate  of  our 
preachers,  have  entered  with  all  their  hearts  into  this  work.  And  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  gracious  and  wonderful  has  been  the  change. 
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our  greatest  enemies  themselves  being  tlie  judges,  tliat  has  been 
wrought  on  multitudes  on  whom  this  work  begun  at  those  wonderful 
seasons."  He  notices  with  interest  "  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can preachers.  If  there  be  more  preachers  than  one  in  a  congrega- 
tion, the  preachers  that  have  not  preached  give  each  of  them  a  warm 
exhortation.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  external  effects  wrought 
on  the  congregations,  and  by  constant  inquiry  and  inf  onnation,  more 
good  has  been  done  in  most  instances  by  the  exhortations  than  by  the 
sermon." 

These  revival  scenes,  which  at  first  so  surprised  and  afterward 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Bishop  Coke,  were  but  the  drops  before  a 
more  plentiful  shower.  Asbury  mentions  a  quarterly-meeting  in  Dela- 
ware, in  November,  of  which  he  says : — 

"  The  first  day  the  Lord  was  powerfully  present,  and  the  people 
greatly  agitated.  On  the  second  day,  at  the  love-feast  and  sacrament, 
there  was  a  shout,  and  I  believe  two  hundred  souls  praised  God  at  one 
time.     My  soul  was  happy  among  them." 

His  next  entry  is  as  foUows :  "  Maryland,  Saturday,  [November] 
Yth,  (1789)  :— 

"  At  Anamessex  quarterly  meeting  the  Lord  was  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  first  day.  On  Sunday,  at  the  love-feast,  the  young  were 
greatly  filled,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  spread  throughout. 
It  appeared  as  if  they  would  have  continued  till  night  if  they  had  not 
been  in  some  measure  forced  to  stop  that  we  might  have  public  wor- 
ship. I  stood  near  the  window  and  spoke  on  Isaiah  Ixiv,  1-5.  There 
was  a  stir,  and  several  sinners  went  away.  There  were  very  uncom- 
mon circumstances  of  a  supernatural  kind  said  to  be  observed  at  this 
meeting.  The  saints  of  the  world  are  dreadfully  displeased  at  this 
work,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  of  God. 

"  The  preachers  urged  me  to  preach  at  Princess  Anne.  I  did  so, 
and  many  poor,  af&icted  people  came  out.  I  trust  some  will  be  able 
to  say  of  Christ,  '  He  is  altogether  lovely.' 

"I  felt  uncommon  power  in  preaching  at  Thomas  Garrettson's. 
Surely  the  Lord  will  work." 

And  so  on  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

O'Kelly  and  the  "  Republican  Methodist  Church." 
—On  the  12th  of  January,  1790,  after  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  on 
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tlie  old  Brunswick  Circuit, "  where  there  was  a  considerable  quick- 
■ening  and  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  power,"  and  where  an  increase 
•of  the  Society  of  more  than  a  hundred  souls  was  reported,  Asbury 
makes  this  mournful  record  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  the  presiding  elder  of  this  district, 
James  O'Kelly :  he  makes  heavy  complaints  of  my  power,  and  bids  me 
^top  for  one  year,  or  he  must  use  his  influence  against  me.  Power ! 
power !  there  is  not  a  vote  given  in  a  Conference  in  which  the  presid- 
ing elder  has  not  greatly  the  advantage  of  me ;  all  the  influence  I  am 
to  gain  over  a  company  of  young  men  in  a  district  must  be  done  in 
three  weeks ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  perhaps,  are  seen  by  me  only 
at  Conference,  while  the  presiding  elder  has  had  them  with  him  all  the 
year,  and  has  the  greatest  opportunity  of  gaining  influence.  This  ad- 
vantage may  be  abused ;  let  the  Bishops  look  to  it :  but  who  has  the 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  on  me,  and  to  make  of  none  effect  the 
■decision  of  aU  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Union  ? " 

James  O'Kelly,  who,  from  his  name,  might  be  of  Irish  extraction, 
was  the  first  reformer  in  the  .line  of  Church  polity  which  American 
Methodism  produced.  He  commenced  his  ministerial  work  during 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  as  a  local  preacher ;  and  in  1778  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  travehng  connection,  being  then  only  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  elders  ordained  by  Coke  and 
Asbury  at  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784,  and  was  for  a  number 
-of  years  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  influential  itiaerants  in 
Tirginia ;  in  which  State  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, and  a  member  of  the  first  ministerial  council,  (the  forerunner  of 
the  first  General  Conference,)  which  was  held  at  Ookesbury  College  in 
1789.  O'Kelly  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
lie  allowed  his  politics,  if  not  his  ambition,  to  modify  and  flavor  his 
religion.  Like  many  another  reformer  since  his  day,  he  appears  to 
have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  because  a  republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  good  for  the  State,  it  was,  therefore,  good  for  the  Church ; 
forgetting  the  words  of  his  Master,  who  never  calls  his  Church  a  repub- 
lic, and  who  distinctly  says,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  O'KeUy  secession  was  projected  and  justified  on  the  ground 
of  episcopal  tyranny.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1792,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  Baltimore,  O'KeUy  offered  a  reso- 
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lution,  "  That  if  any  preacher  feels  himself  aggrieved  or  oppressed  by" 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Bishop,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  Conference ;  which  shall  consider  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  matter."  After  full  and  thorongh  debate  the  resolution  was- 
lost,  whereupon  he  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  and  was  joined  by 
three  of  the  regular  preachers,  and  a  number  of  local  preachers,  with< 
whom  he  organized  the  so-called  Republican  Methodist  Church,  in 
which  all  the  preachers  were  to  stand,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  an 
equal  footing.  No  degrees  were  allowed  in  the  ministry,  and  greater- 
liberty  was  promised  to  the  people  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  influence  of  O'KeUy  in  Southern  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  very  great;  and  in  his  zeal  for  republican  liberty  in  the 
Church  he  appeared  to  forget  all  about  "brotherly  kindness  and 
charity."  Bishop  Asbury  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  displeasure, 
and  the  members  of  the  new  organization  not  only  "professed  to 
regard  the  name  of  bishop  with  holy  horror,"  but  used  every  possible 
means  to  impeach  the  character  and  break  down  the  authority  of  the 
man  whose  severe  administration  of  discipline  they  sought  to  escape 
by  secession. 

In  the  contentions  which  resulted  from  this  fijst  reform  movement 
a  few  of  the  preaching-houses  were  seized  and  the  rightful  owners- 
turned  out  of  doors ;  families  were  rent  asunder ;  old  friends  became 
open  enemies ;  and  Jesse  Lee  says :  "  It  was  enough  to  make  the  saints 
of  Grod  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  that  both  day  and 
night,  to  see  how  the  Lord's  people  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
division."  During  the  six  years,  from  1792  to  1Y98,  the  Conference 
minutes  show  a  declension  in  membership  of  about  8,000 ;  but  not 
aU  of  these  joined  the  Eepublican  Methodists,  as  would  appear  from 
the  disappointment  of  O'Kelly  at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  his 
followers. 

This  opponent  of  Episcopacy  at  length  assumed  Episcopal  func- 
tions, and  ordained  such  new  preachers  as  joined  his  party;  but, 
in  1801,  finding  that  Republicanism  and  Methodism  did  not  work  weU 
together,  or,  perhaps,  to  cut  loose  completely  from  that  body  of  be- 
lievers which  persisted  in  prospering  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  enterprise  to  "The  Christian  Church,"  thus. 
supplying  in  the  title  a  quality  which  was  notably  lacking  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  body.  The  enterprise  began  in  contention,  continued  in 
strife,  and  resulted  in  very  little  good  and  an  untold  amount  of  evil ;. 
and  poor  James  O'Kelly,  having  wasted  the  best  part  of  his  life,  died 
a  disappointed,  and,  no  doubt,  a  penitent  man,  on  the  16th  of  October,. 
1826,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Ware. — One  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  eflficient  of 
Asbury's  itinerstnts  was  Thomas  "Ware,  already  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christmas  Conference ;  a  man  in  whom  were  mingled 
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some  of  the  most  substantial  qualites  of  his  English  and  Scotch  ances- 
try. He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  'New  Jersey,  December  19,  1Y58. 
His  Presbyterian  mother  carefully  instructed  him  in  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and,  what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
trained  him  and  the  rest  of  the  children  to  pray. 

"While  he  was  yet  a  child  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
eight  joung  children  to  provide  for ;  and  her  great  sorrow  in  bereave- 
ment was  heightened  by  the  doubt  she  often  indulged  as  to  whether 
she  was  one  of  the  elect.     "  She  was,"  says  her  son,  "  harassed  with 
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fears  that  wliat  she  had  taken  for  saving  grace  was  nothing  more  than 
<;onimon  grace : "  a  distinction  which  she  had  heard  preached  along 
with  "  effectual  calling,"  and  other  Calvinistic  inventions,  by  the 
expounders  of  that  notable  catechism  of  whose  theology  she  was  the 
victim. 

About  this  time  one  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Church,  had  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  his 
doubts  respecting  his  own  election,  which  act  was  held  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  apparently  good  man  had  experienced  nothing  more 
than  "  common  grace ; "  and  the  incident  cast  additional  gloom  upon 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ware,  who  argued  from  this  sad  circumstance  the 
probability  that  she  also  had  been  "  passed  by  "  in  the  sovereign  and 
■eternal  purposes  of  God's  electing  grace. 

The  gloom  which  rested  upon  the  soul  of  his  mother  presently 
■extended  to  her  son  Thomas,  who  was  seized  with  a  spirit  of  melan- 
choly. He  began  to  wander  in  lonely  places,  brooding  over  his  griefs 
and  fears;  and  when  the  two  youngest  of  the  family  were  taken 
-aWay  by  death,  he  declares  that  he  was  troubled  lest  even  they  might 
not  have  been  of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

About  this  time  the  Methodists  began  to  be  talked  of  in  Greenwich, 
and  the  parish  minister,  fearing  lest  the  pure  minds  of  his  people 
should  be  infected  with  the  doctrine  of  IPree  Grace,  (which  was, 
doubtless,  a  damnable  heresy,  not  being  taught  in  the  Shorter  or  Larger 
Catechism,)  began  to  preach  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God,  Election,  Eeprobation,  and  other  such  theories  of  doc- 
trine as  were  Kkely  to  suffer  damage  at  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers. However,  there  were  two  kinds  of  Methodists :  the  followers  of 
"Wesley  and  of  Whitefield,  and  it  was  one  of  the  latter  class  who  first 
made  his  appearance  in  Greenwich ;  so  that  the  fears  of  the  old  pastor, 
which  had  become  excited  by  the  near  approach  of  the  set  of  "wild, 
fanatical  heretics,"  proved  to  be  vain. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  coming  on  young  "Ware,  having  arrived 
at  military  age,  enlisted  in  the  patriot  army ;  but  his  soldierly  duties 
in  that  slow-moving  struggle  left  him  plenty  of  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
his  spiritual  condition.  The  term  of  his  enlistment  was  a  brief  one, 
And  after  its  close  he  began  the  study  of  navigation,  intending  to  serve 
his  cotmtry  on  the  sea.    About  this  time  Pedioord,  one  of  the  chief 
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"of  the  itinerants,  coming  into  the  place  was  announced  to  preach  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Mount  Holly,  and  "Ware  determined  to  go 
and  hear  him.  The  result  of  this  service  Ware  gives  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy as  follows : — 

"  Soon  was  I  convinced  that  all  men  were  redeemed  and  might  be 
saved,  and  saved  now,  from  the  guilt,  practice,  and  love  of  sin.  With 
this  I  was  greatly  afEected,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming 
aloud,  '  This  is  the  best  intelligence  I  ever  heard ! ' " 

On  the  next  round  of  the  itinerant  Ware  hastened  to  see  him. 
Pedicord  received  him  with  joy,  and  began  to  pray  for  him,  with  lov- 
ing tears,  and  presently  the  soul  of  the  young  man  was  filled  with 
unutterable  delight,  and  he  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  a  new  creature. 
With  this  experience  of  grace  all  his  warlike  taste  departed,  and 
many  of  his  brethren  began  at  once  to  teU  him  that  they  thought  he 
-was  called  to  preach.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  his  literary  acquire- 
ments were  too  limited  for  such  a  work ;  nevertheless,  on  one  occasion 
he  fiUed,  for  a  week,  the  appointments  of  George  Mair,  who  was  sud- 
denly called  from  his  circuit  by  sickness  in  his  family,  and  on  several 
other  occasions  had  opened  his  mouth  in  exhortation  with  excellent 
■effect. 

In  1783  Mr.  Asbury  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mount  HoUy  Circuit,  and 
sent  for  the  young  man,  of  whose  parts  and  promise  Pedicord  had 
given  him  a  favorable  account,  and  upon  examination,  so  well  was  he 
pleased  with  him  that  he  at  once  laid  claim  to  him  for  service  on  the 
Dover  Circuit,  where  there  was  another  preacher  wanting.  "  Ton  may 
tell  the  people,  if  you  please,"  said  Asbury,  "  that  you  do  not  come  in 
the  capacity  of  a  preacher,  but  only  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pointments until  another  can  be  sent." 

"  Here  I  was  caught,"  says  Ware,  in  his  autobiography,  "  and  how 
could  I  decline  ?  And  being  now  regularly  licensed  to  exhort,  I  told 
him,  if  he  insisted  on  it,  I  would  go  and  do  the  best  I  could ;  and  early 
in  September,  1T83,  I  set  my  face  toward  the  Peninsula  with  a  heavy 
heart." 

The  Dover  Circuit  was  one  of  the  choice  portions  of  the  Methodist 
vineyard.  Here  resided  those  eminent  Christian  ladies  the  wife  of 
Counselor  Bassett,  and  Mrs.  White,  wife  of  Judge  White,  already  men- 
tioned ;  both  of  whom  encouraged  the  young  preacher  as  true  mothers 
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in  Israel.  After  a  successful  term,  which  at  that  time  was  six 
months  in  length,  Ware  attended  his  first  Conference,  in  Baltimore,  in 
1784,  at  which  Asbury  presided,  and  whom  he  describes  as  "  excelling 
in  prayer  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sometimes  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation thereby  raised  in  his  auditors  in  the  sermon  which  followed." 
The  Eev.  Freeborn  Garrettson  has  said  of  Bishop  Asbury:  "He 
prayed  the  most,  and  he  prayed  the  best,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew ; " 
and  Ware  records  the  opinion,  that,  "  had  he  been  equally  eloquent 
in  preaching  he  would  have  excited  tmiversal  admiration  as  a  pulpit 
orator." 

The  modest  young  neophite  was  so  struck  with  the  superior  powera 
of  the  preachers  whom  he  met  at  this  Conference  that  he  was  inclined 
to  give  up  preaching,  at  least  until  he  should  become  able  to  do  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  his  timidity  was  overruled  by  the  pressure  of  the  work,  and 
from  that  time  he  bravely  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  through  a  long, 
varied,  and  useful  career. 

The  timidity  which  at  first  was  so  noticeable  in  him  was  ultimately 
succeeded  by  an  exceptional  boldness  and  power.  It  is  of  this  same 
Thomas  Ware  that  the  following  anecdote  is  related : — 

"  Coming,  one  evening,  to  a  farm-house  on  one  of  his  frontier  cir- 
cuits, he  sought  its  hospitality  for  the  night ;  but  the  farmer,  seeing  by 
his  dress  that  he  was  a  minister,  received  him  rerj  gruffly,  expressed 
his  disgust  that,  of  all  men,  a  Methodist  preacher  should  come  to  his 
house,  and  during  the  evening  behaved  so  rudely  and  wickedly  that 
Ware  felt  constrained  to  reprove  him. 

"  The  next  day  some  of  his  neighbors  were  asking  him  about  the 
preacher  whom  he  had  entertained  over  night. 

"  '  He  is  a  man  of  God,'  said  the  farmer. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  they  inquired. 

' "  Ah ! '  said  the  farmer,  '  when  he  reproved  me  for  my  sins,  I 
could  feel  the  devil  shake  in  me.' " 

As  specimens  of  the  experience  of  the  circuit  riders  appointed 
to  the  Holston  country,  west  of  the  AEeghanies,  the  following,  from 
the  "  Life  of  Ware,"  may  be  related  : — 

At  the  first  Holston  Conference,  in  1788,  the  road  by  which  the 
place  of  meeting  was  reached  from  the  east  was  so  infested  with  hos- 
tile Indians  that  it  could  not  be  traveled  except  by  considerable  com- 
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parties  together.  "WTiile  the  first  comers  waited  for  the  Bishop  and 
his  party  they  held  a  protracted  meeting,  at  which  there  were  a  large 
number  of  souls  converted,  among  whom  Ware  mentions  General 
Eussell  and  lady;  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  illustrious  Patrick 
Henry. 

At  this  Conference  "Ware  was  appointed  to  the  East  !N"ew  River 
Circuit,  among  the  mountains.  On  one  of  his  roimds  he  encountered 
a  fearful  storm  of  enow  and  hail,  in  the  teeth  of  which  he  was  forced 
to  traverse  one  of  the  mountain  passes ;  a  struggle  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  strength  and  resolution. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  little  ham- 
let, where  he  was  sure  of  finding  shelter ;  but,  to  his  dismay,  he  found 
that  a  creek  was  so  swoUen  that  he  could  not  cross  it.  The  cold  was 
intense,  and  becoming  more  and  more  severe  every  moment.  His 
shouts  for  assistance  were  unanswered.  Seeing  some  stacks  of  hay 
tvith  a  few  cattle  shivering  around  them,  he  fastened  his  horse  on  the 
leeward  side  of  one  of  them,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  eat,  and  crept 
into  it  to  spend  the  night,  imless  some  one  should  come  to  feed  the 
cattle,  who  might  ferry  him  over  the  creek. 

It  was  soon  dark,  and  no  one  came.  His  blood  began  to  be  chilled, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was  he  would  freeze 
to  death  before  morning.  The  nearest  shelter  he  knew  of  that  he 
could  reach  was  a  sorry  little  hut  which  he  had  passed  five  miles  back 
on  his  road ;  and  thither  he  made  his  way. 

"When  he  leached  the  place  he  was  so  overcome  with  cold  as  to  be 
•almost  unable  to  give  account  of  himself  and  his  wants ;  and  the  man 
in  the  cabiu,  evidently  taking  him  for  a  drunken  man,  refused  him 
hospitality.  But  Ware  was  already  inside  the  door,  and  declared  that 
he  would  stay  in  spite  of  them  unless  they  were  able  to  put  him  out  by 
force.  At  length  his  unwilling  host  began  to  stir  up  the  fife,  and  his 
young  wife  prepared  him  a  comfortable  supper. 

In  the  morning,  having  discovered  the  ministerial  character  of  their 
guest,  they  desired  him  to  baptize  their  children,  which  he  did ;  and 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  which  had  also  received  the  good  oflBces  of 
the  master  of  the  cabin,  the  man  accompanied  him  to  a  safe  f ording- 
place  across  the  creek,  and  Ware  pushed  on  to  his  next  appointment. 
It  was,  however,  a  memorable  night  to  hiin,  for  the  fearful  cold  he 
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had  sufEered  nearly  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  feet,  which,  throughout  the- 
remalnder  of  his  life,  gave  him  painful  reminders  of  that  tenible 
ride. 

At  another  time,  on  the  Oasswell  Circuit,  in  North  Carolina,  he- 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  was  without  money,  that  his  coat  was  out  at 
the  elbows,  and  his  boots  completely  useless ;  and  the  only  means  he 
knew  of  for  replenishing  his  wardrobe  was  to  sell  Ms  horse,  for  it 
appears  that  money  in  that  region  was  very  scarce,  and  as  a  rule  but 
very  little  of  it  ever  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  circuit  riders. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  parting  with  the  faithful  compan- 
ion of  so  many  toils  and  journeys,  and  to  whose  instinctive  sagacity  on 
at  least  one  occasion  he  actually  owed  his  life ;  and,  therefore,  resolved 
that  nothing  but  death  should  separate  them.  This,  however,  soon 
occurred ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  noble  animal,  the  only  property  he 
possessed  in  the  world,  sickened  and  died,  leaving  him  on  foot — a 
most  wretched  condition  for  an  itinerant — several  hundred  miles  from 
home,  ragged,  pennUess,  and  proud. 

The  pride  of  these  itinerants,  however,  consisted  largely  in  that 
high  sense  of  honor  which,  in  spite  of  all  privations,  kept  them  from 
asking  money  for  themselves.  If  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  their 
people  to  give  them  any  thing  it  was  thankfully  received ;  but  a  man 
of  the  stamp  of  Thomas  Ware  would  sooner  drown  or  freeze  to  death, 
than  take  up  a  collection  for  his  own  benefit  in  one  of  his  public  con 
gregations:  yet  so  far  as  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  were  concerned  these  servants  of  God  had  no  hesitancy  in  quar- 
tering themselves  upon  the  country ;  for  this,  they  had  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  himself ;  but  for  any  thing  more  they  waited  till  the  Lord 
should  send  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  while  in  such  great  straits- 
one  good  brother  furnished  him  a  horse,  and  another,  seeing  his  sad 
plight,  gave  him  an  order  on  his  store  in  Newbem  for  such  personal 
outfit  as  he  required. 

Wonders  of  grace  accompanied  the  labors  of  Ware  in  his  frontier 
circuits.  In  one  place  he  gathered  in  six  weeks  a  Society  of  eighty 
members,  mostly  heads  of  families,  converted  under  his  labors.  At 
one  of  his  quarterly  meetings,  on  New  Kiver,  thirty  persons  on  one 
planter's  estate  were  converted,  twelve  of  whom  were  whites ;  and  the 
revival  pervaded  a  large  district  of  country,  in  which,  for  weeks- 
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together,  almost  all  worldly  business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
population  gave  themselves  up  to  the  services  of  religion. 

At  his  last  quarterly  meeting,  in  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  h& 
witnessed  one  of  those  scenes  of  wild  and  over-powering  excitement 
wherein  people  fell  prostrate  under  the  power  of  God,  both  in  the 
congregation  within  doors  and  among  the  crowds  that  had  gathered 
under  the  surrounding  trees.  Loud  cries  for  mercy  were  mingled 
with  shouts  of  joyful  deliverance ;  blatant  scoffers  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  trembling  penitents ;  and  so  great  was  the  tumult  at  th& 
eight  o'clock  love-feast,  on  Sunday  morning,  that  preaching  was  out  of 
the  question ;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  need  of  it,  for  the  whole 
multitude  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  the  gracious  influence,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  and  melting  hearts  were  ready  to  confess,  "  This  is  th& 
work  of  God." 

The  last  experience  of  "Ware  on  his  North  Carolina  Circuit  show& 
that  it  was  not  from  necessity  but  from  choice  that  he  suffered  the  loss^ 
of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Among  the  converts  on  that  memor- 
able day  just  mentioned  was  a  very  aged  couple,  possessed  of  a  large 
property,  but  with  no  children  to  inherit  it.  Even  before  their  con- 
version they  had  become  greatly  attached  to  their  preacher,  and,  on. 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  they  desired  him  to  write  their  will.  To  this- 
he  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  understand  the  proper  form 
of  such  a  document.  They  replied  that  their  will  was  simply  the 
bequest  of  all  their  worldly  possessions  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  stay  with  them  and  care  for  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
short  stay  on  earth.  "  This,"  says  "Ware,  "  presented  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  exchange  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  for  one  of  affluence  and 
ease.  But  I  could  not  do  it  with  a  good  conscience ;  so  I  bid  them  and. 
Nortli  Carolina  adieu  forever." 

"Ware  was  now  a  rising  man  in  the  Methodist  fraternity,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  his  appointment  to  "Wilmington,  in  1791,  and  to  Staten  Islaijd' 
the  following  year.  He  was  the  first  man  to  propose  a  delegated  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  assembling,  all 
the  elders  from  their  widely-extended  fields  of  labor.  At  the  Generali 
Conference  of  1812  he  was  elected  Book  Agent,  which  office  he  held, 
for  four  years,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  pastorate,  in  which  form, 
of  service  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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[From  the  supposed  only  picture  in  existence ;  for  tlie  loan  of  which  the  anther's  thanks  are  due  to  the 

Itev.  Samuel  H.  Upliam,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 


EARLY  METHODISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  First  Methodist  Societies  in  ]Vew  England.— 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  Methodism  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  its  name  was  scarcely 
known  in  New  England.  Garrettson  and  Black  had  passed  through  it, 
and  preached  in  its  chief  city  on  their  way  to  meet  their  brethren  at  New 
York  or  Baltimore ;  but  the  successors  of  the  Pilgrims  for  many  years 
appeared  to  regard  this  form  of  faith  and  order  somewhat  as  the  Hol- 
landers do  the  sea,  and  against  which  they  built  up  a  system  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  dykes,  large  ruins  of  which  are  visible  unto  this  day. 
On  three  sides  of  this  historic  region  the  itinerants  had  early  marked 
out  their  circuits,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1791  that  the  "  Bishop 
of  North  America"  ventured  to  explore  it.  By  this  time  there  were  a 
good  many  believers  in  free  grace  scattered  along  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  in  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Massachusetts 
between  that  river  and  Boston  Bay. 

One  of  these  towns  was  Charlton,  in  "Worcester   County,  where 
Elijah  Batchelder,  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  army,  had  settled  after 
34 
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tlie  close  of  his  term  of  service  ;•  during  whicli  he  had  been  converted 
under  the  labors  of  the  itinerants.  On  his  return  from  camp,  in  18Y8, 
he  began  relating  his  experience  to  his  neighbors  in  good  Methodist 
fashion,  in  which  simple  story  there  was  so  much  of  interest  that 
people  from  the  surrounding  towns  came  to  hear  him  tell  it ;  which 
humble  labors  resulted  in  quite  a  revival,  and  the  organization  of  a 
Society  that  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  forty  members. 

Growing  out  of  the  Charlton  meetings  an  organization  was  efEected 
in  Southbridge,  and  subsequently  in  "West  Brookfield ;  but  about  the 
year  1810  there  was  a  great  rush  of  emigration  from  these  towns  to 
"  The  Ohio,"  as  the  far  West  of  that  day  was  called,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Societies  were  broken  up  and  disappeared,  and  this  form  of 
religion  did  not  reach  the  city  of  "Worcester  until  1830. 

About  the  year  1792  a  few  Methodist  meetings  were  held  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  in  the  towns  of  Harvard,  Milford,  and  HoUiston ;  and 
soon  afterward  in  Ashburnham,  Fitchburgh,  Orange,  and  a  few  of  the 
southern  towns  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  but  these  first 
beginnings  were  afterward  required  to  be  made  over  again. 

In  1803  Bishop  Asbury,  on  his  tour  through  Massachusetts,  passed 
througli  Milford,  Ncedhara,  and  "Waltham,  to  Boston,  where  the  Con- 
ference was  held  in  the  "  solitary  little  chapel."  The  slow  progress  of 
the  work  in  this  part  of  the  field  grieved  him,  and  he  writes  in  his 
Journal  these  sorrowful  words :  "  Poor  New  England,  she  is  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  still.  Come,  O  breath  of  the  Lord,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain  that  they  may  live ! " 

It  is  related  of  one  Joseph  Ball,  a  Baptist  deacon,  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, that  in  the  month  of  October,  1791,  being  then  about  to  die, 
he  called  his  son  to  his  bedside  and  said  to  liim :  "  My  son,  there  will 
be  another  denomination  established  here,  and  you  wiU  know  them  by 
this,  that  they  will  preach  a  free  salvation."  Within  a  week  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  arrival  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  who  of 
course  preached  "  free  salvation ; "  a  doctrine  which  had  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  New  England.  From  Milford,  where  a  Society  was  es- 
tablished, the  itinerants  extended  their  labors  to  the  town  of  Harvard, 
where  a  preaching  house  was  built — not  finished,  however ;  for  when 
it  was  dedicated  tlie  minister  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  work-bench 
which  the  carpenters  had  left  as  a  platform,  on  which  he  placed  a 
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Bmaller  bench  as  a  pulpit.  In  memory  of  tliis  incident  one  of  tlie  motli- 
ers  in  this  Israel  long  afterward  remarked :  "  In  old  times  we  had 
golden  sermops  from  wooden  pulpits,  but  now  we  have  wooden  ser- 
mons from  golden  pulpits."  The  historic  inaccuracy  of  this  excellent 
old  woman  wiU  doubtless  be  pardoned  on  account  of  her  wit.* 

Methodism  an  Intruder  in  IVevr  England. — The 
curse  of  State-churchism,  in  a  modified  form,  had  fallen  upon  this 
favored  portion  of  free  America. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  were  never  in  a  mood  to  welcome 
rehgious  intruders,  whether  Baptists,  Quakers,  or  Methodists.  They 
held  'Sew  England  as  the  portion  of  land  which  God  had  given  to 
their  fathers,  both  as  a  refuge  from  oppression  and  as  a  field  in  which 
to  plant  and  propagate  their  pecuhar  views  of  religion ;  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  regard  it  as  exclusively  their  own.  The 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  had  braved  the  wilderness,  did  not 
at  all  imply  the  Uberty  of  later  arrivals  in  their  colony  to  undermine  or 
pull  down  the  ecclesiastical  structure  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
reared  with  so  much  toil  and  pains ;  this  was  their  State  and  their 
Church  aU  in  one,  and  the  red  Indian  did  not  watch  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  pale-faces  upon  his  hunting-grounds  with  more  anxiety 
and  jealousy  than  did  the  orthodox  Churches  of  N"ew  England  watch 
the  efforts  of  the  first  itinerants  to  establish  the  Methodist  order  and 
the  Arminian  theology  in  their  midst. 

■  The  land  was  divided  into  parishes  and  dotted  over  with  meeting- 
houses, and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  support  the 
Gospel  just  as  much  as  to  support  the  pubhc  roads  or  the  pubhc 
schools.  The  clergy  were  the  ruhng  class  in  secular  as  well  as  in  spir- 
itual affairs.  Many  of  them  were  settled  for  life ;  their  salaries  were 
raised  by  pubhc  taxes,  which  were  collected  by  process  of  law  from 
nu willing  parishioners ;  and  for  years  no  one  could  hold  office,  or  even 
vote,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  a  Church  of  "  The  Standing  Order  " 
— ^that  is  to  say.  Orthodox  Congregationalism. 

Even  the  sacraments  had  been  degraded  by  an  admixture  of  pol- 
itics.   Baptism  was  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  "  all  children  of  behev- 

*For  the  above  facts  relative  to  the  first  Methodist  Societies  in  New  England  the  author 
Is  Indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dorchester,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  New  England 
'Conference. 
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era ; "  but  presently  tlie  question  arose  Avliether  both  parents  must  be 
believers  in  order  to  the  administration  of  tliis  sacrament  upon  their 
offspring.  To  meet  this  somewhat  delicate  case  the  "  Half-way  Cove- 
nant," as  it  was  called,  was  contrived  ;  whereby,  without  a  profession 
of  personal  piety,  parents  might  signify  their  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine and  order  of  the  Church,  and  thus  secure  the  holy  ordinance  for 
their  children. 

The  "  venerable  Stoddard,"  one  of  N^ew  England's  leading  divines, 
publicly  defended  the  right  of  all  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  also,  this  sacrament  was  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  bap- 
tized persons  who  were  not  heretical  in  opinion  or  scandalous  in  life ; 
and  the  experience  of  conversion  was  not  held  to  be  essential  either 
to  Church  membership  or  the  ministerial  office.  As  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  sad  dechne  of  true  religion  in  America  may  be  cited 
in  the  words  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards ;  who,  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  Churches  previous  to  "the  great  awakening," 
says : — 

"  The  difference  between  the  world  and  Church  was  vanishing  away ; 
Church  discipline  was  neglected,  and  the  growing  laxness  of  morals 
was  invading  the  Churches ;  and  yet,  never,  perhaps,  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  reacliing  heaven  at  last  been  more  general  or  more  confident." 

This  was  previous  to  the  great  revival  of  174:0,  under  the  labors  of 
Edwards,  Whitefield,  Tennent,  and  others;  which  revival,  however, 
produced  so  Kttle  permanent  good  that,  three  years  afterward,  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Pastors  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
issued  their  protest  ostensibly  against  their  errors  of  the  revival,  but 
actually  against  the  revival  itself.* 

Dr.  Edwards,  for  his  opposition  to  the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  his 
bold  denunciation  of  the  sins  of  professed  religionists,  and  his  vigor- 
ous preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  was  presently  driven 
from  his  l^orthampton  parish,  and  at  last  found  an  asylum  among  the 
remnant  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Indians ;  thus  offering 
another  illustration  of  the  weakness,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  a  polit- 
ixjal  form  of  religion. 

One  of  the  theological  afflictions  of  New  England,  at  this  time, 

*  Stktkss's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  vol.  ii,  p.  409. 
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•WTis  the  New  Divinity,  wLicli  had  already  erected  itself  into  a  sect. 
Its  chief  distinctive  doctrines  were  some  very  bold  inferences  from 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  election ;  such  as :  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  soul  in  its  natural  condition  to  do  any  thing  but  sin;  that  even 
the  efforts  of  unregenerate  persons  to  bring  themselves  into  a  state  of 
grace  are  only  another  form  of  sin;  that  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind  for  all  who  are  unsaved  is  to  wait  God's  time,  when,  if  they 
are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  he  will  call  them  with  his  "  effectual 
calhng ; "  that  regeneration  is  the  first  work  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  upon 
the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and  therefore  prayer,  repentance,  and  faith,  are 
useless  until  this  work  is  accomplished.  Asbury  mentions  several 
Churches  which  he  had  found  established  on  the  New  Divinity  plan, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  much  more  efficient  as  means  of  grace  than 
the  Old  Divinity  Churches,  which,  indeed,  allowed  a  man  to  pray  for 
pardon  and  regeneration  if  he  felt  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
this  being  an  evidence  that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  elect ;  never- 
theless, if  he  were  not  chosen  from  all  eternity  unto  eternal  life  all  his 
prayers  and  penitence  would  avail  him  nothing.  Whether  his  desire 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  was  divinely  inspired,  the  Old  Divinity 
offered  the  awakened  sinner  no  means  of  determining,  nor  yet  any 
means  of  knowing  afterward,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  he 
had  been  converted  ov  not ;  that  was  a  question  only  to  be  determined 
by  the  final  disclosure,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  of  tlie  secret  and  sov- 
ereign will  of  God. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  accuse  the  old-time 
clergy  of  New  England  of  "  savage  orthodoxy,"  in  view  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Methodist  movement ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
will  show  another  side  to  the  sliield.  It  was  not  so  much  the  theology 
of  Geneva  and  Westminster  which  they  were  defending  as  it  was  their 
political,  financial,  and  social  pre-eminence.  Free  grace  and  free  will 
were  bad  enough,  but  free  Churches  were  worse.  There  was  too 
much  freedom  already ;  and  if  Methodist  Churches,  on  the  voluntary 
system,  were  to  become  numerous,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  still 
further  falhng  off  in  parish  revenues,  and  a  further  damage  to  their 
autocracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Methodists  were  destined  to  help  rather  than 
hinder  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  orthodox  Clmrches,  and,  what 
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is  of  far  more  importance,  to  sare  them  from  being  overwlielraed 
by  the  rising  tide  of  Unitarianism.* 

The  Calvinistic  Controversy  Ag:aiii. — The  Methodists, 
on  entering  New  England,  opened  their  gmis  at  once  against  its  Cal- 
vinism ;  not,  howerer,  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  simply  becniisc 
sinners  were  wont  to  take  refuge  behind  some  of  its  teachings,  and 
defend  themselves  thereby  for  their  impenitence. 

The  itinerants  thought  it  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  show  the  sinner 
that  on  God's  part  there  is  absolutely  no  obstacle  whatever  to  his 
salvation ;  and  also,  that  the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
sinner  himself  God  is  constantly  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
overcome ;  on  the  only  conditions  whereby  the  work  of  saving  grace 
is  possible,  namely,  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Methodism  has  a  theology  that  can  be  preached,"  is  a 
saying  accredited  to  an  eminent  Congregationalist  of  our  day,f  and  from 
first  to  last  it  has  been  preached ;  the  whole  of  it ;  all  the  time,  and 
without  the  slightest  mental  reservation.  If,  therefore,  the  providence 
of  God  is  of  any  authority  in  determining  his  opinions  and  purposes, 
it  must  be  evident  that,  as  between  the  Calvinism  of  New  England 
and  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  the  latter  rather  than  the  former 
is  their  most  approved  statement.  By  it  God  has  chiefly  carried  on 
his  work  all  over  Christendom  in  this  age  which  seems  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  millennium,  while  the  theories  which  so  long  held 
men's'  souls  in  dai-kness  and  inaction  have  now  nearly  perished  from, 
the  earth. 

Asbnry  among'  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims. — On  Satur- 
day, the  4th  of  June,  1791,  Bishop  Asbury  set  out  to  explore  New 
England.  Having  passed  the  last  Methodist  out-post  in  the  State  of 
New  Tork,  he  entered  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  stopping  the  first 
night  in  the  town  of  Reading.  He  appears  to  have  projected  this 
tour  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  for,  on  the  first  day,  he 
writes  in  his  Journal  as  follows : — 

"  Surely  God  will  work  powerfully  among  these  people,  and  save 
thousands  of  them.  ...  I  feel  faith  to  believe  that  this  visit  to  New 

*  Professor  Mead,  of  AndoTer  Theological  Seminary,  is  credited  by  Dr.  David  Stienuan  with' 
Raying,  in  a  public  lecture,  that  Methodism  saved  Congregationalism  from  the  tide  of  Unita- 
rianism,  turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  Orthodoxy. 

f  Joseph  Cook. 
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England  will  be  blessed  to  my  own  soul,  and  to  the  souls  of  others 
...  I  do  feel  as  if  there  had  been  religion  in  this  country  once ;  and 
I  apprehend  there  is  a  little  in  form  and  theory  left.  There  may 
hare  been  a  praying  ministry  and  people  here ;  but  I  fear  they  are  now 
spiritually  dead ;  and  am  persuaded'  that  family  and  private  prayer  is 
very  little  practiced.  Could  these  people  be  brought  to  constant,  fer- 
vent prayer,  the  Lord  would  come  do-vvn  and  work  wonderfully  among 
them.     I  find  my  mind  fixed  on  God  and  the  work  of  God." 

The  next  day  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Heading,  to  a  congre- 
gation of  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  assembled  in  a  largo 
barn ;  on  which  occasion  he  says,  "  I  felt  freedom,  and  the  truth  came 
clearly  to  my  miad ;"  but  in  the  evening  at  ISTewtown,  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  assembled  in  a  Pi-esby- 
terian  meeting-house  to  hear  him,  he  declared  that  he  felt  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  soon  ended  his  feeble  testimony. 

On  Monday  he  passed  through  Stepney,  and  on  Tuesday  reached 
Stratford,  where  he  discovered  a  little  Methodist  Society,  of  wliich 
he  says :  "  We  met  the  class,  and  found  some  gracious  souls.  The 
Methodists  have  a  Society  consisting  of  twenty  members,  some  of  them 
converted ;  but  they  have  no  house  of  woi-ship.  They  may  now  make 
a  benefit  of  a  calamity — ^being  denied  the  use  of  other  houses,  they  will 
the  more  earnestly  labor  to  get  one  of  their  own.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  each  one,  and  both  are  elegant  buildings." 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  arrived  at  New  Haven,  that  famous  seat  of 
learning,  and  his  appointment  to  preach  having  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  he  had  the  honor  of  the  President  of  Yale  College,  some 
of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  a  few  prominent  citizens,  to  hear 
him.  They  all  listened  respectfully,  but  their  coolness,  as  compared 
with  the  warm  hospitality  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  his 
episcopal  journeys  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  led  him  to 
make  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  talked  away  to  them  very  fast.  "When  I  had  done  no  man 
spoke  to  me.  I  thought  to-day  of  dear  Mr.  "Whitefield's  words  to  Mr. 
Boardman  and  Mr.  Pilmoor  at  their  first  coming  over  to  America : 
'  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  if  ye  were  Calvinists,  ye  would  take  the  country 
before  ye.'  "We  visited  the  college  chapel  at  the  hour  of  prayer :  I 
wished  to  go  through  the  whole,  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangements, 
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but  no  one  invited  me.  The  divines  were  grave,  and  the  students  were 
attentive ;  they  used  me  like  a  fellow-Christian  in  coming  to  hear  me 
preach,  and  like  a  stranger  in  other  respects.  Should  Ookesbury  or 
Baltimore  ever  furnish  the  opportunity,  I,  in  my  turn,  will  requite 
their  behavior  by  treating  them  as  friends,  brothers,  and  gentlemen. 
The  difficulty  I  met  with  in  New  Haven  for  lodging  and  for  a  place 
to  hold  meeting,  made  me  feel  and  know  the  worth  of  Methodists 
more  than  ever." 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christian  courtesy  and  catholicity  at  once 
suggests  itself  in  connection  with  this  incident.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since  Bishop  Simpson  delivered  his  Lectures  on  Preaching  before  the 
theological  department  of  this  same  university;  his  words  being 
listened  to  with  eager  admiration,  equalled  only^by  the  afieetion  and 
I'everence  called  forth  by  his  personal  character  and  representative 
position.  A  Methodist  Bishop  in  1879  is  invited  to  instruct  the 
candidates  for  New  England  Congregational  pulpits  in  the  manner 
and  the  power  of  gospel  preaching :  another  prophecy  and  promise, 
among  so  many,  of  the  speedy  harmony  and  the  ultimate  unity  of  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  New  Haven  Asbury  passed  on  into  Khode  Island,  reach- 
ing Newport  on  the  16th  of  June.  Here  he  found  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  one  New  Divioity,  one  Kegular  Baptist,  one  New- 
Light  Baptist,  one  Sabbatarian,  one  Quaker,  one  Episcopal,  and  one 
Moravian  house  of  Christian  worship,  besides  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  the  people  of  Khode  Island  had  no 
lack  of  variety  in  the  forms  of  religion ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Asbury 
there  was  still  a  want  which  only  a  Methodist  Society  could  supply. 

Two  days  after  he  came  to  Bristol,  where  he  "  found  a  degree  of 
liberty  "  in  preaching  at  the  Court-house  from  the  text,  "  The  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost ; "  but  he  says : 
"  I  fear  religion  is  extinguished  by  confining  it  too  much  to  church 
and  Sunday  service  and  reading  of  sermons.  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
among  my  own  people,  although  I  believe  there  are  some  who  fear 
God ;  and  I  find  reason  to  hope  that  souls  have  gone  to  glory  from  this 
town."     Indeed !  and  why  not,  pray  ? 

At  Providence  he  found  a  "  few  gracious  souls,"  and  he  praises 
this  Baptist  city  thus : — 
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"  The  people  here  appear  to  be  piiident,  active,  frugal,  cultivating 
a  spirit  of  good  family  economy;  and  they  are  kind  to  strangers. 
Thej  have  had  frequent  revivals  of  religion :  I  had  faith  to  believe 
the  Lord  would  shortly  visit  them  again,  and  that  even  we  shall  have 
something  to  do  in  this  town." 

From  Providence  he  proceeded  to  Eoston,  thence  along  the  coast 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  back  again  into  New  York  by  way  of  "Wor- 
cester, Hartford,  and  Litchfield. 

Hetliodism  in  Boston,— The  first  Methodist  preacher  ever 
seen  in  !N'ew  England  was  Charles  "Wesley.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1Y36,  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken  passage  from  Charleston 
at  the  close  of  his  brief  missionary  labors  with  General  Oglethorpe's 
colony  at  Savannah,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Boston  Bay ; 
and,  being  recognized,  not  as  a  Methodist,  but  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  congregation 
at  King's  Chapel,  at  that  time  the  only  Episcopal  Church  in 
Boston. 

Four  years  later  came  George  Whitefield,  the  Oalvinistic  Method- 
ist, whose  reputation  had  long  preceded  him  as  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers, though  he  was  not  known  in  ISTew  England  as  a  Methodist. 
There  was  no  church  in  the  little  town  of  Boston  which  could  con- 
tain the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and,  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  September,  1740,  he  sought  the  hospitable  shade  of  the  great 
elm,  which  then  stood  alone  in  the  center  of  the  open  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  town;  then,  as  now,  called  "  The  Common;"  and  here  he  preached 
one  of  his  matchless  sermons  to  a  congregation  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand people,  some  of  whom  admired  and  blessed  him  while  others 
cast  out  his  name  as  evil.  But  Whitefield's  administrations  were  little 
more  than  a  marvel  and  a  memory.  They  produced  intense  excitement, 
but  left  few  permanent  impressions,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Boston  eyes  were  not  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
In  1722  or  '23  Eichard  Boardman,  one  of  the  first  two  missionaries 
sent  out  to  America  by  Mr.  Wesley,  "  wandered  into  Boston,"  and 
gathered  a  little  company  of  spiritual  worshipers,  but  when  the  mis- 
sionary was  gone  the  mission  expired,  and  who  those  Methodists  were, 
and  what  they  were,  no  one  now  can  tell.* 

*  Hamilton's  "  Memorial  of  Jesse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm." 
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In  1784,  William  Black,  returning  from  tlio  Christmas  Conference 
at  Baltimore,  wliere  he  had  been  in  search  of  reinforcements  for 
Nova  Scotia,  stopped  in  the  capital  of  the  Bay  State,  hoping  to 
plant  therein  a  permanent  Methodist  Society ;  but  the  most  of  the 
churches  were  closed  against  him,  and  his  ministry  was  limited  to  pri- 
vate families  and  public  school-houses.  "His  labors,  nevertheless, 
were  encouraging  and  successful,  and  a  small  Society  was  organized  in 
the  older  part  of  the  town."  Being  compelled  to  return  to  I^ova 
Scotia,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Elliot,  in  the  new  North  Church,  on  which  occasion 
his  audience  numbered  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Before  his 
departure  he  commended  the  Boston  Society  to  the  care  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  but  his  letter  was  never  received,  and  the  little  band  were 
presently  scattered  among  the  other  Churches  of  the  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  Freeborn  Garrettson,  returning  from  his 
term  of  service  in  Nova  Scotia,  passed  through  the  place,  visiting 
those  who  were  friendly,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  the  Society ;  but 
this  effort  also  resulted  in  failure. 

The  Boston  mind  was  calm,  logical,  averse  to  religious  exitement. 
Even  the  eloquent  Whitefield  had  been  denounced  by  some  of  the 
Boston  critics  as  a  "  vagrant,"  a  "  tliief,"  and  a  "  robber."  Harvard 
University  pubhshed  its  protest  against  him,  and  one  Dr.  Douglas 
declared  that  "  every  exhortation  he  delivered  in  Boston  was  a  damage 
to  the  town  of  a  thousand  pounds."  *  Thus  the  pioneers  of  Method- 
ism in  the  Athens  of  America  encountered  a  task  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  assigned  to  the  explorers  of  the  Holston  country,  or  the 
missionaries  to  Choctaw  Corner.  It  required  good  courage  to  face  a 
hurricane  of  snow  among  the  passes  of  the  AUeghanies ;  but  to  face 
the  cold  self-satisfaction  of  this  stronghold  of  Puritanism  called  for 
a  courage  and  devotion  which,  even  among  Asbury's  itinerant  heroes, 
was  not  commonly  found. 

Jesse  Jjee. — There  was,  however,  one  man  among  them  whose 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  repeated  failures  to 
evangelize  the  chief  city  of  the  East.  As  early  as  1784  he  had  resolved 
to  press  the  Bishop  to  send  him  into  New  England ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1790  that  he  was  permitted  to  set  out  for  Boston, 
*  Hamilton's  "  Memorial  of  Jesse  Lee." 
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tliongli  lie  had  traveled  and  preaclied  extensively  in  western  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  during  the  previous  year. 

Jesse  Lee  vras  born  in  Prince  George's  County,  Virginia,  in  1T58, 
and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohureh 
in  17S3.  To  compass  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  within  the 
limits  of  a  book  is  manifestly  impossible.  His  was  one  of  those  gener- 
ous, capacious,  splendidly-endowed  natures  which  challenges  admira- 
tion no  less  than  it  discourages  all  attempts  at  description.  To  the 
warmth  and  energy  of  liis  southern  blood  was  added  a  readiness  of  wit 
worthy  of  a  thoroughbred  Irishman,  and  a  keenness  and  sagacity 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  canny  Scotchman,  or  the  best 
product  of  the  very  focus  of  New  England  life. 

His  parents  were  parishioners  of  Jarratt,  the  evangelical  Episcopal 
pastor,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  America  who  preached  a  pres- 
ent, personal,  and  conscious  salvation ;  and  under  his  ministry  young 
Lee,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 
At  nineteen  he  was  a  class-leader  in  North  Carohna,  whither  he  went 
to  manage  the  farm  of  a  widowed  relative  ;  and  in  1784:,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Asbury,  he  adjusted  his  affairs,  equipped  himseK  with 
liorse,  saddle-bags,  Bible,  and  Hymn  Book,  and  started  out  on  a  career 
which  has  made  Ms  name  immortal.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to 
accompany  the  Bishop  on  his  tour  through  the  South,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Massachusetts  man  who  gave  him  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  New  England  life,  manners,  and  theology,  as  filled  him  with 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  become  a  missionary  among  that  highly 
civilized  but  poorly  evangelized  people. 

The  appointment  of  Jesse  Lee  to  New  England,  at  the  New  York 
Conference  of  1789,  was  a  case  of  special  adaptation  of  the  man  to  his 
work.  He  was  possessed  of  a  courage  which  nothing  could  daunt ;  it 
doubtless  amounted  to  impudence  in  the  estimation  of  the  Boston 
mind,  which  was  by  no  means  flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  man  coming  to 
them  as  a  missionary  from  among  the  mountains  of  Yirginia ;  his  style 
of  address  was  full  of  shrewdness  as  weU  as  of  force,  whereby  he  could 
win  the  respect  and  rivet  the  attention  of  any  audience,  especially  a 
Boston  audience ;  and  withal,  he  had  such  faith  in  the  divineness  of 
his  mission,  and  in .  tlie  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  was  sent  to 
preach,  that  his  words  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  put- 
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ting  tliem  at  once  on  the  defensive  if  they  were  inclined  to  contro- 
versy, or  can'ying  them  completely  with  Mm  if  they  were  honest 
seekers  after  the  truth. 

He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  much  above  the  ordinary 
size ;  he  had  the  manners  of  a  southern  gentleman ;  his  voice  was 
musical  or  mighty,  at  pleasure,  and  he  could  sing  the  Methodist 
hymns  in  a  manner  which  left  him  little  use  for  Church  bells  to  call 
together  his,  congregation.  His  education  was  not  so  extensive  as  the 
uses  he  made  of  it,  but  it  served  the  purposes  of  his  ministry, 
and  left  no  cause  of  complaint  even  among  a  people  with  whom  a 
collegiate  ti-aining  was  regarded  as  indispensable  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

At  one  of  his  first  preaching-plaoes  in  Connecticut,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  he  was  asked  by  his  hostess  if  he  possessed  a  liberal  education ; 
to  which  he  replied :  "  Tolerably  liberal ;  enough,  I  think,  to  carry  me 
through  the  country." 

On  another  occasion  he  applied  to  a  minister  for  permission  to 
preach  in  his  church ;  and  the  pastor,  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
were  a  learned  man  before  admitting  him  to  his  pulpit,  addressed  him 
a  question  in  Latin.  This  was  quite  beyond  Lee's  literary  latitude ;  but, 
while  on  his  I^orth  Carolina  Circuit,  he  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the 
speech  of  the  Dutch  mountaineers,  in  which  language  he  gravely 
replied  to  the  question. 

The  pastor  was  surprised,  but  not  satisfied ;  accordingly  he  repeated 
the  question,  this  time  in  Greek,  to  which  Lee  responded  with  some 
more  Dutch  ;  which  language,  being  unknown  to  the  pastor,  he  imag- 
ined it  might  be  Hebrew,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant ;  and,  on 
the  presumption  that  Lee  was  the  better  scholar  of  the  two,  he  granted 
liim  the  use  of  his  pulpit. 

On  the  first  round  of  his  Connecticut  Circuit  Lee  was  frequently 
treated  with  rudeness,  sonietimes  approaching  to  violence.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  warned  the  people  against  ^  him  as  a  pestilent 
heretic,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  thrust  out  of 
their  neighboi'hood  as  soon  as  possible ;  alleging  that  he  had  come  to 
break  up  the  Congregational  Churches  and  drive  away  their  ministers. 
When  in  Fairfield,'  Conn.,  it  became  known  that  there  were  three 
women  who  intended  to  join  his  Society,  there  was  great  excitement 
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and  alarm,  and  a  convention  comprising  forty-five  ministers  and  ninety 
deacons  was  held,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  compact  combination 
against  the  intruders. 

The  next  year  Lee  was  re-enforced  from  tlie  ranks  of  the  old  Balti- 
more Circuit  by  three  preachers — Jacob  Brush,  George  Roberts,  and 
Daniel  Smith.  These  he  left  in  charge  of  the  circuit  which  he  had 
already  organized,  while  he  himself  made  a  long  excursion  through 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  back 
again  to  Connecticut.  All  this  while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  Boston,  and, 
having  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place,  he  was  not  a  little  delighted 
on  his  journey  thither  to  fall  in  with  the  Kev.  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
wjio  was  on  his  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  whither  he  had  been  on  a 
missionary  tour.  The  hearts  of  these  sturdy  itinerants  were  gladdened 
at  this  providential  meeting.  They  passed  the  night  together,  and 
the  next  morning  Lee  passed  on  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1790. 

For  several  days  he  persistently  sought  for  a  preaching-place,  but 
no  door  was  opened  to  him.  Why  he  should  have  expected  Boston 
to  open  its  doors  for  Methodist  preaching  does  not  appear.  It  certain- 
ly was  not  conscious  of  wanting  any  thing  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction.  But  Boston  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  almost  any 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  philosophy  or  religion,  provided  it  was  clearly 
and  eloquently  set  forth ;  and  bethinking  him  of  the  method  which 
he  had  so  successfully  used  elsewhere,  he  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  preach  on  the  Common  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing  Sab- 
bath. He  managed  to  borrow  a  table  and  have  it  conveyed  to  a 
convenient  spot  under  the  old  elm,  and  at  the  appointed  time  he 
mounted  this  rude  pulpit  and  began,  as  usual,  to  sing  a  congregation 
together.  Then,  kneeling  on  his  table,  he  ofEered  a  simple  and  fervent 
prayer.  "  When  he  entered  into  the  subject-matter  of  his  text,"  says 
one  who  was  present,  "  it  was  such  an  easy,  natural  flow  of  expression, 
and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and 
many  others  were  effected  in  the  same  way.  When  he  was  done,  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  to  each  other,  it  was 
agreed  that  such  a  man  had  not  visited  New  England  since  the  days 
of  Whitefield.  I  heard  him  again  and  thought  I  could  follow  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."     His  congregation  on  this  occasion  was  esti- 
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mated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand  people,  and  they  all  gare 
him  a  quiet  and  respectful  attention. 

The  success  of  his  first  efEort  at  preaching  under  the  old  elm  was 
so  great  that  he  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  ministry  there  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  summer ;  and  at  length,  in  one  of  the  alleys 
of  the  town,  a  place  was  found  where  it  was  permitted  to  build  a 
Methodist  house  of  worship.  This  first  Methodist  preaching  house  in 
'Sew  England  was  built  with  money  begged  by  Lee  in  southern  cities, 
and  carried  to  the  builders  with  his  own  hands.  [See  cut  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.] 

In  Lynn  a  more  hospitable  reception  was  accorded  to  him,  and 
there  he  formed  his  first  Society  in  Massachusetts,  February  20,  1T91 ; 
consisting  of  eight  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  had 
increased  to  twenty-nine  members,  and  in  May  following  more  than 
seventy  persons  took  certificates  of  their  attendance  on  his  ministry — 
a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  "  stand- 
ing order." 

This  fact  will  serve  to  iUustrate  the  actual  status  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  !N^ew  England.  By  the  terms  of  agreement  made 
between  the  Church  and  parish  on  one  hand,  and  the  minister  about 
to  be  settled  on  the  other,  the  salary  of  the  minister  was  a  legal  claim 
upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  a  tax  was  assessed 
upon  them  by  the  parish  authorities  to  raise  it.  ISTo  one  was  exempted 
from  this  tax  unless  he  certified  to  the  parish  authorities  that  he  "  did 
duty"  in  connection  with  some  other  established  religious  Society. 
Thus  the  formation  of  other  Societies  within  the  territory  tributary  to 
"  the  standing  order,"  furnished  an  opportunity  for  disaffected  persons 
to  take  themselves  and  their  property  out  from  under  the  operation 
of  the  Church  tax  law ;  on  which  account,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
setting  up  of  any  new  religious  organization  was  a  serious  affair, 
financially  as  well  as  theologically. 

At  the  Conference  of  1791,  which  opened  in  New  York,  May  26th, 
the  appointments  for  New  England  were  as  follows :  Jesse  Lee,  Elder ; 
Lifcchfi:eld — Matthias  Swain,  James  Covel;  Fairfield — Nathaniel  B. 
Mills,  Aaron  Hunt ;  Middlefields — John  Allen,  George  Eoberts ;  Ilai-t- 
ford— -Lemuel  Smith,  Menzies  Eainor  ■;  Stockbridge — Roboi't  Orccn  ; 
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Lynn — John  Eloodgood,  Daniel  Smitli :  one  district  and  six  circuits, 
four  of  tiiem  in  Connecticut  and  two  in  Massachusetts,  with  eleven 
circuit  preachers  and  one  presiding  elder. 

The  first  Methodist  Society  in  Boston  was  organized  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1T92. 

The  First  Conference  in  New  England  was  held  at 
Lynn,  commencing  August  3d,  1792.  There  were  eight  persons  pres- 
ent besides  Bishop  Asbury,  among  whom  were  Jesse  Lee,  who  was 
now  exulting  in  haVing  gained  a  permanent  foot-hold  in  this  itnprom- 
ising  region;  Hope  Hull,  "the  Summerfield  of  his  time;"  Kainor, 
fresh  from  the  revivals  of  the  Hartford  Circuit ;  Allen,  the  Boanerges, 
as  his  brethren  called  him ;  and,  probably,  Lemuel  Smith  and  Jere- 
miah Cosden. 

Extensive  revivals  were  reported  in  the  region  of  Lynn  and  Pitts- 
field,  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Beading  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
and  of  Albany,  in  New  York,  and  the  number  of  members  reported 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  for  the  Conference  year,  which  was,  however, 
about  fifteen  months  in  length.  J!^otwithstanding  the  general  preju- 
dice against  the  new  Church,  invitations  for  preachers  began  to  come 
in  from  various  quarters.  Jesse  Lee  was  returned  as  Presiding  Elder 
to  'New  England  for  another  year,  in  which  territory  were  the  follow- 
ing circuits :  Lynn,  Boston,  Needham,  Providence,  Fairfield,  Litchfield, 
Middletown,  Hartford,  and  Pittsfield.  This  last  circuit  was,  however, 
on  the  Albany  District  and  under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Garrettson. 
The  Providence  District,  of  which  Jacob  Brush  was  the  Presiding 
Elder,  embraced  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  weU  as  consider- 
able portions  of  Connecticut. 

The  membership  on  some  of  the  Eastern  circuits  was  still  very 
small.  After  all  his  labors  in  Boston,  Lee  had  thus  far  gathered  only 
fifteen  members,  and  at  Needham,  thirty-four.  At  Lynn,  however, 
which  from  the  first  was  a  garden-plot  for  the  Methodists,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  were  reported — a  gain  of  sixty  in  a  single 
year.  Middletown,  Connecticut,  reported  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  members,  and  Hartford,  hearly  two  hundred — one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  whom  were  brought  in  during  this  year. 

Having  established  Societies  in  Boston,  Lynn,  and  the  surrounding 
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country,  Lee  pushed  next  his  outposts  over  into  the  Proyince  of  Mainoj 
thou  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  consisting  chiefly  of  dense  forests,  with  a 
narrow  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  and  a  few  small  towns 
on  the  rivers  in  the  interior.  Lee,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  was  a 
man  of  magnificent  proportions,  physically  as  well  as  mentally ;  an  ad- 
vantage by  no  means  to  be  despised,  yet  sometimes  a  disadvantage  as 
well.  There  M'ere  now  but  few  roads  through  the  Province  of  Maine, 
and  much  of  his  journey  lay  along  bridle-paths  which  were  beset  with 
rocks  and  fallen  timber,  and  crossed  by  broad  streams,  most  of  theiii 
innocent  of  bridges.  No  one  horse  was  equal  to  the  itinerancy  on  tliis 
occasion,  and  Lee  provided  himself  with  two  good  animals,  which  lie 
tired  out  by  turns.  In  this  way  he  explored  this  new  country  in  all 
directions,  preaching  at  York,  Wells,  Portland,  Newcastle,  "Waldo- 
borough,  and  Thomaston.  The  farthest  point  inland  that  ho  reached 
was  Old  Town.  As  the  result  of  this  tour  of  observation  he  organ- 
ized a  circuit  west  of  the  Kennebec  Hiver,  which  he  called  Headiield, 
after  the  name  of  one  of  its  pi-incipal  appointments,  where  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  held  in  1798. 

In  179i  Phillip  Wager  was  placed  on  the  Peadfield  Circuit,  wliilo 
Lee  took  the  general  oversight  of  the  work,  and  devoted  himself  to 
further  explorations.  The  region  beyond  the  Penobscot  was  to  him 
a  terra  incognita^-  into  whose  mysterious  deptlis  he  was  desirous  to 
penetrate.  Passing  up  that  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Orrington,  ho 
traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  Union  River  at  Ellsworth ;  thence  wind- 
ing around  Frenchman's  Bay,  to  Machias,  on  the  border  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, whence  he  passed  over  to  St.  Stevens,  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
St.  John,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  principal  port  of  the  British  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick.*  Having  made  himself  historic  by  his  work 
in  New  England,  Lee  returned  again  to  the  South,  thenceforth  to  be 
honored  as  the  most  brilliant  Methodist  of  his  time. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  General  Conference  of  1800  Leo 
assisted  Bishop  Asbury  in  holding  Conferences,  visiting  the  Societies, 
and  preaching  throughoiit  the  Connection  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he  was  the  most  suitable 
man  for  Bishop;  but  when  the  Conference  came  to  vote  there  was 
a  tie  between  Lee  and  Whatcoat,  and  on  the  third  ballot  the  latter  was 

*  Shebmak's  sketch  of  Jesse  Lee,  in  "  New  England  Bivinea." 
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elected  by  a  majority  of  four.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  mere  party  division  in  the  case.  The  chief  distinction  between, 
the  men  was  this :  Lee  was  brilliant,  energetic,  sound  in  judgment,  and 
evidently  born  to  success ;  "Whatcoat  was  gentle,  lovable,  and  pious  y 
and  in  this  first  contest  piety  triumphed  over  talent,  and  the  precedent 
was  set  that  the  evident  favor  of  G-od  should  be  held  as  the  highest 
qualification  for  the  chief  ofiice  in  the  Methodist  Communion. 

Lee  took  his  defeat  with  great  good  humor.  A  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  probably  he  was  thought  to  be  too  witty  for  a  Bishop ;; 
to  which  he  rephed,  "  Ton  would  not  expect  me  to  assume  the  gravity 
of  a  Bishop  previous  to  my  election." 

In  1809  Lee  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives,. 
at  Washington,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1815,  and  which  he  then 
resigned  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  certain  brethren  who  thought  this- 
to  be  too  near  an  approach  to  secular  work  for  a  man  who  had  taken 
the  vows  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 

His  death  occured  in  September,  1816,  at  the  age  fifty-eight,  and. 
his  grave,  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Cenietery,  in-  Baltimore,  was  honored 
with  a  simple  monument,  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an  ele- 
gant shaft  of  Scotch  granite,  erected  in  this  chief  mausoleum  of  his 
Chiu'ch  in  America,  by  his  spiritual  descendants  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
[See  page  597.] 

The  Wesleyan  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  the 
Church,  was  established  by  the  New  England  Methodist  preachers  at 
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'New  Market,  IST.  H.,  in  1818,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass;,  in  1825. 

Its  first  principal,  after  the  removal,  was  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.  His 
successors  have  been  as  follows :  W.  M'K.  Bangs,  A.M.,  1831-32 ; 
John  Foster,  A.M.,  1832-34  ;  David  Patten,  D.D.,  1834^1 ;  Charles 
Adams,  D.D.,  1841-45 ;  Eobert  Allyn,  D.D.,  1845-48 ;  Minor  Ray- 
mond, D.D.,  1848-64;  Edward  Cooke,  D.D,  1864-Y4  ;  Nathaniel  Fel- 
lows, A.M.,  18'74-T9  ;  George  M.  Steele,  18Y9. 

Minor  Raymond,  D.D. — A  glance  at  the  above  list  of  names 
and  dates  will  show  to  whose  hand  the  task  has  chiefly  fallen  of  shap- 
ing the  character,  earning  the  reputation,  and  guiding  the  course  of 
this  historic  school.     In  its  halls  more  than  fifteen  thousand  young 
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men  and  women  have  received  instruction ;  in  its  services  of  religion 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  have  been  converted ;  and  to  the  talent  it  has 
-developed  and  the  intelligent  piety  it  has  inculcated  the  Methodism  of 
America  doubtless  owes  more  than  to  any  other  of  its  literary  institu- 
tions. From  1848  to  1864  Minor  Raymqud  was,  humanly  speaking, 
its  leading  spirit  and  its  motive  power ;  under  his  administration  it 
attained  a  New  England,  if  not  a  nati^Onal,  reputation ;  by  his  labors 
and  the  gifts  of  its  wealthy  friends,  Eich,  Claflin,  Sleeper,  and  other 
Massachusetts  Methodists  of  smaller  fortunes  but  equally  generous 
hearts,  it  outgrew  its  three  modest  houses,  and  entered  into  the  spa- 
cious halls  which  these  pages  represent.     Twice  has  its  boarding  house 
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risen  from  it;s  aslies ;  the  last  fire  destroying  a  new  structure  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  one  liere  shown ;  but  these  swift  and  crushing  calamities 
in  nowise  swerved  the  sturdy  purpose  or  jarred  the  serene  equanimity 
■of  1he  man  to  whose  head  and  heart  their  existence  was  chiefly  due. 
Presently  a  third  home  for  his  great  family  was  ready ;  whereupon,  feel- 
ing thai  his  work  for  this  school  had  been  well  and  faithfully  done,  ho 
T)ade  good-bye  to  New  England,  and  gave  himself  ^-st  tO  the  West, 
as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  then  to  the  whole  Church,  in  his  three  vol- 
umes of  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy.  If  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
-the  service  he  has  rendered  them,  and  the  love  they  bear  liim  be  fair 
bases  of  reckoning,  then  Minor  Kaymond  has  no  superior  among  edu- 
■cators  in  our  Church ;  though  there  is  among  its  large  and  admirable 
force  of  presidents  and  professors  one  other  name  which  fast  approaches 
lis — ^that  of  the  Methodist  Plato,  Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Boston  man,  now  also  claimed  both  by  the  East  and  West. 

Dr.  Raymond  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Augvist  29, 
1811,  but  nearly*the  whole  of  his  life  until  1864  was  spent  in  New 
Elngland,  either  as  student,  professor,  pastor,  or  principal.  By  trans- 
fer from  the  New  England  Conference  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Hock  Biver  Conference,  both  of  vpliich  he  has  represented  in  the 
•General  Conference. 

The  "Wesleyan  University,  the  first  of  the  long  list  of 
Methodist  colleges  in  America,  will  hardly  be  recognised  by  its  early 
■akcTmii  in  the  present  array  of  spacious  edifices,  [see  page  557,]  which 
attest  the  love  and  liberality  of  its  graduates  and  other  noble  friends. 

In  the  year  1830  the  original  buildings,  North  College  and  South 
'College,  which  had  been  erected  for  a  military  academy,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences ;  in  1831  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  University  opened  its  doors  and  offered 
its  services  to  aid  in  the  training  of  students,  who  hitherto  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  outside  their  Church  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,  the,  Fletcher  of  Amei-ica,  whose  courtly 
maimer,  saintly  spirit,  and  approved  success  as  an  educator,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  for  this  important  charge,  commenced  his  labors 
therein  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  closed  them  with  the  close  of  his 
peaceful  and  almost  perfect  life,  in  1839. 
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His  character  was  a  rich  treasury  of  the  brightest,  the. sweetest,  and 
the  purest  thoughts  and  actions,  and  both  as  an  educator  and  a  preacher 
he  has  been  set  down  as  an  ideal  man.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Yermont,  in  which  State  he  was  born  at  Brat- 
tleborough,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1122 ;  and  after  his  graduation  in 
1815  commenced  the  study  of  law.  A  severe  illness,  which  endangered 
his  life,  revived  the  religious  impressions  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject  while  yet  a  child,  and  feeling  himself  called  to^^he  ministry,  he 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1818. 


WILBUR  TTSK,  D.n. 


From  the  Presiding  Eldership  of  the  Vermont  District  he  was, 
in  1826,  elected  President  of  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  where  he 
made  his  first  reputation  as  a  preceptor,  and  from  which  position  he 
ascended  to  the  President's  Chair  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
Through  his  untiring  efforts,  as  well  as  through  the  marvelous  attrac- 
tions of  his  personal  character,  the  new  college  soon  began  to  exercise 
a  wide  and  blessed  influence.  The  young  men  who  had  the  good  fort- 
une to  be  under  his  instruction  and  government  learned  to  love  him. 
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and  for  love's  sake  to  obey  him,  since  it  was  evident  that  he  was  de- 
voted, body  and  soul,  to  the  work  of  making  the  most  of  his  pupils  for 
the  Lord  and  for  the  Church.  As  a  preacher  he  was  every- where  ad- 
mired ;  as  a  Christian  he  was  honored,  and  almost  envied.  For  many 
years  he  professed  the  high  attainment  of  perfect  love,  and  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  were  such  as  proved  the  work  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  upon  him.  Few  men  have  been  so  happy  in  their  friendships, 
and  few  so  spotless  in  their  fame. 
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Orange  Judd  HnU  Ob?=erv!itory. 

of  Nalur:il  Sc.iiiiicu.  Libniry. 


Chapel.  South  College.  North  College. 

Gymnasium. 


WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY,  MIDDLBTOWN,  CONN. 

In  1828,  while  Principal  of  the  "Wesleyan  Academy,  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  office  he 
felt  compelled  to  decline.  Again,  in  1836,  his  own  Church  elected 
him  one  of  its  Bishops,  but  he  modestly  and  conscientiously  refused 
the  office,  saying,  "  If  my  health  will  allow  me  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  Episcopacy  I  dare  not  accept  it,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  more  for 
Ihe  cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  as  a  Bishop."     If  any 
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other  man  lias  twice  declined  such  lienors  as  these  his  name  has  not 
appeared  in  our  Church  history. 

Dr.  risk  was  an  able  writer,  as  appears  from  his  works :  "  Tlie  Cal- 
vinistic  Controversy,"  "  Travels  in  Europe,"  "  Sermons  and  Lectures- 
on  Universalism,"  etc. ;  but  his  great  popular  power  was  in  the  pulpit^ 
where  he  found  his  way  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His^ 
manner  was  simple  and  natural ;  it  was  more  hke  earnest  conversation, 
than  Hke  ordinary  pulpit  oratory ;  his  words  contained  the  richest, 
imagery  of  thought,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion,  hy 
which  lie  lifted  his  hearers  out  of  themselves  up  to  the  high  plane  of 
his  own  spiritual  life.  No  excitement  accompanied  his  sermons,  no- 
impetuous  passion  swept  through  his  congregations,  but  people  listened 
with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  ears,  as  if  the  lips  of  the  speaker  had 
indeed  been  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  God ;  and 
when  the  records  of  the  unseen  world  are  brought  forth  and  read,, 
doubtless  it  will  appear  that  to  Wilbur  Fisk  has  been  given  fuUy  as 
many  seals  of  his  ministry  as  to  some  of  those  sons  of  thunder  whose- 
words,  indeed,  caused  multitudes  to  quake  and  tremble,  but  the  echoes- 
whereof  too  quickly  roUed  away. 

For  years  he  struggled  with  a  fatal  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1838.  His  dust  reposes- 
in  the  college  burying-ground,  surrounded  now  by  the  forms  of  many 
who  have  here  fallen  out  of  the  race  for  earthly  honors,  while  his^ 
memory  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  older  Methodists  of  the  East,  who- 
think  of  him  almost  as  a  re-appearance  of  the  beloved  Apostle  John. 

Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  is  another  of  the  historic  presidents  of 
the  "Wesleyan  University.  In  1842  ho  succeeded  Dr.  Nathan  BaUgs^ 
in  the  chair  of  the  lamented  Fisk,  and,  like  him,  died  at  his  post  in. 
1851.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont;  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, where  he  won  first  honors ;  an  experienced  preceptor ;  a  tourist; 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  tour  he  published  two  volumes 
of  admirable  notes ;  a  vigorous  thinker ;  a  mighty  orator,  and,  withal,. 
a  man  of  a  simple,  transparent,  godly  soul,  which  was  evidently  toa 
large  for  his  body,  for  he  died  of  nervous  exhaustion,  at  Middletown,. 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

His  posthumous  works  were  edited  and  pubhshed  by  his  accom- 
plished wife,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  (Lynch)  Olin,  in  1852 ;  his  "  Life  and  Le^t- 
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ters,"  in  1853,  and  a  work  entitled  "  Greece  and  tlie  Golden  Horn,"  in 
1854. 

Dr.  Olin  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  Prof.  William  Aug.  Smith, 
LL.D.,  eminent  as  an  instructor  in  mathematics;  who,  on  his  retire- 
ment in  185T,  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Cummings,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
under  whose  administration,  during  seventeen  years,  those  three  iine 
edifices  the  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Library,  and  the  Orange  Judd 
Hall  of  ISTatural  Science  were  erected.  The  Library  Hall  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Isaac  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  library  contains 
nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  ita 
regular  increase.* 


STEPHEN    OLIN,  D.D. 


In  1875  Dr.  Cummings  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  a  scholarly  man  in  the  early  prime  of  his  hfe,  a  Wesleyan  grad- 
uate, with  first  honors,  in  the  class  of  '54,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Conference. 

*  The  author  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  President  Foss  for  free  access  to  the  rich  and 
voluminous  collection  of  Methodist  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  contained  in  the  University  Library, 
comprising  every  obtainable  early  publication  in  England,  great  and  small,  which  is  of  his- 
toric value,  either  as  attacking  or  defending  the  great  Wesleyan  movement. 
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WBSI-EYAN  ASSOCIATION  BUILDINGi 
[Bromfield-stre^t,  Boston.] 


In  1872  the  institution  was  opened  to  women,  quite  a  number  of 
whom  have  graduated  with  distinction.  The  whole  number  of  its 
graduates  is  now  nearly  twelve  hundred,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Zion's  Herald. — ^New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  ideas,  the 
school-house  of  the  nation,  claims  the  honor  of  founding  the  first 

Methodist  newspaper  in  the  world. 
"  Zion's  Herald "  was  commenced  in 
January,  1823,  in  Boston,  by  a  few 
Methodist  preachers  and  laymen.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  it  was  officially 
recognized,  and  in  September,  1824, 
purchased  by  the  New  England  Con- 
ference, by  which  body  it  was  sold 
to  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York 
in  1828.  In  1831  the  Wesleyan  As- 
sociation, a  Methodist  body  of  twenty 
members,  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  a  paper  for  ISTew  England,  and  another  "Zion's 
Herald,"  with  the  addition,  in  1841,  of  the  "  "Wesleyan  Journal,"  was 
issued,  in  which  name  and  style  it  continued  until  1848,  when  the  last 
title  was  dropped,  and  it  became  plain  "Zion's  Herald;"  the  New 
York  organ  of  Methodism  having,  meanwhile,  become  "  The  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal." 

"  The  Boston  "Wesleyan  Association,"  says  Dr.  NewhaU,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  semi-centennial  "  Herald  "  celebration,  in  18Y3,  "  without 
securing  the  least  pecuniary  profit  from  this  enterprise,  or  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  often,  on  the  other  hand,  being  obhged  to  stand 
individually  under  heavy  financial  responsibilities,  simply  from  love  of 
the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Methodism,  have  for  these  last  forty-two  years 
maintained  an  independent  Methodist  paper  in  Boston.  Be  it  also 
known,  that,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  it  is  due  to  the  energy,  pru- 
dence, and  faithfulness  of  Franklin  Eand,  who  put  the  best  thirty 
years  of  his  life  into  the  "  Herald,"  that  it  has  been  a  financial  success." 
Among  its  editors  appear  the  familiar  names  of  Abel  Stevens,  Daniel 
"Wise,  E.  0.  Haven,  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  Gilbert  Haven,  and  Bradford  K. 
Peirce;  the  last-named  being  the  present  incumbent  of  its  editorial 
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"Chair,  wlxo  has  filled  it  since  18Y2.  The  present  publishing  agent  is 
Alonzo  S.  "Weed,  Esq.,  who  has  served  since  18Y1. 

The  Boston  University,  whose  foxmdation  is  intended  to 
comprise  a  complete  system  of  affiliated  colleges  in  all  departments  of 
learning,  was  incorporated  in  1869,  its  financial  basis  being  furnished 
iby  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Isaac  Eich,  and  the  further  bene- 
factions of  Lee  Claflin  and  Jacob  Sleeper. 

The  following  are  colleges  and  schools  already  in  operation,  and  the 
■dates  of  their  establishment,  respectively : — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts March  14,  1873. 

College  of  Music July  3,  1872. 

College  of  Agriculture  Feb.  11,  1875. 

School  of  Theology May  3,  1871. 

School  of  Law Feb.  17,  1873. 

School  of  Medicine Feb.  15,  1873. 

School  of  Oratory , .  .June  17,  1873. 

School  of  All  Sciences April  9,  1874. 

In  all  departments  women  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  men.  It  is  the 
:fii'st  university  in  the  world  organized  upon  this  principle.  The  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  has  fixed  a  higher  standard  of  admission  than  has 
heretofore  been  maintained  in  any  American  or  English  university, 
-and  for  some  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  three  professional 
schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  has  exceeded  the  aggregate 
number  of  professional  students  of  any  other  American  university 
maintaining  the  same  courses  of  study. 

The  School  of  Theology  was  projected  in  Boston,  in  1839 ;  opened 
in  Concord,  'E.  H.,  as  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  in 
1847 ;  removed  to  Boston,  and  reorganized  as  the  Boston  Theological 
•Seminary,  in  1867.  Since  1871  it  has  been  the  Theological  Department 
-of  Boston  University.  This  department  occupies  the  rooms  and  halls 
-of  the  Boston  "Wesleyan  Association.  The  president,  Eev.  Dr.  W.  F. 
"Warren,  is  well  known  as  an  instructor,  and  by  his  writings,  both  in 
the  "(Jnited  States  and  in  the  German  missions  of  our  Church.  He  is 
•assisted  by  an  able  faculty  in  each  department.* 

*  Simpson's  "  Cyclopedia.''    The  names  of  the  other  Methodist  schools  in  New  England 
appear  in  the  proper  statistical  table  at  the  end  of  this  volum& 
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Father  Taylor,  the  Hailor  Preacher  of  Boston.^ 

From  the  forecastle  of  a  coasting  schooner  to  the  position  of  the  fore- 
most pulpit  genius  in  America  seems  a  long  distance,  yet  over  all  this 
distance  this  fatherless  and  motherless  waif — Edward  T.  Taylor — has 
passed ;  and  after  a  career  as  wild  and  as  free  as  the  ocean  itself,  thi? 
man,  who  did  not  even  know  his  own  birthday,  entered  into  heavec 
and  history  on  the  6th  of  April,  1871. 


EDWARD    T.    TAYLOE. 


To  the  best  oi  his  recollection  he  first  discovered  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kichmond,  Ya.,  in  the  household  of  a  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  given  away.  He  was  a  preacher  born.  In  his  child- 
liood  he  used  to  gather  a  congregation  of  the  negro  boys  and  girls  be- 
longing to  the  plantations  about  him,  and  preach  to  them  most  pathetic- 
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ally ;  sometimes  taking  for  his  theme  the  mortal  remains  of  a  kitten 
or  chicken  which  had  died  in  the  course  of  nature  or  had  been  assisted 
to  death  for  the  occasion,  and  so  vivid  a  pictiire  was  this  young  orator 
able  to  draw  of  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  that  he 
actually  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  auditors;  though  it  is  said 
that  if  they  failed  to  give  this  evidence  of  appreciation  of  his  orator- 
ical efforts  he  would  rush  down  from  his  temporary  pulpit  and  bring 
out  tears  by  other  means. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  while  he  was  picking 
up  chips  for  his  foster-mother,  a  sea-captain  passed  along,  who,  taking 
a  fancy  to  the  boy,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  sailor ;  and 
the  impetuous  lad,  suddenly  inspired  with  a  love  for  a  sea-faring  life,  left 
his  chips  and  his  home,  and  started  off  without  giving  his  guardian 
the  slightest  notice. 

His  first  voyage  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  to  the  port  of 
Boston,  in  1811,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age ;  at 
which  time  the  metropohs  of  New  England  was  a  lively  little  town  of 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Unlike  many  other  young  mari- 
ners, Taylor  was  a  steady  and  temperate  lad,  and  having  received  per- 
mission to  go  ashore,  instead  of  making  for  some  of  the  dens  and 
dives  where  so  many  sea-faring  men  were  spoiled  and  plundered,  he 
took  a  tramp  through  the  town  and  brought  up,  without  intending  it, 
•at  the  old  Bromfield-street  Church,  where  Elijah  Iledding  —  after- 
ward bishop — was  preaching  a  sermon  from  the  words,  "  But  he  lied 
unto  him."  There  was  an  immense  crowd  about  the  door,  and  the 
sailor  boy,  finding  no  chance  of  entrance,  cHmbed  in  at  the  window, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  impressed  him  most  deeply, 
one  of  the  brethren,  seeing  his  condition  of  mind,  invited  him  to 
go  to  the  altar  for  prayer.  This  he  did,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
met  with  a  joyful  experience  of  saving  grace,  which  he  briefly  de- 
scribes as  follows  :  "  I  was  dragged  through  the  lubber  hole,  brought 
down  by  a  broadside  from  the  seventy-four  Elijah  Hedding,  and  fell 
into  the  anns  of  Thomas  "W.  Tucker." 

The  Methodist  meetings  in  those  times  were  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble for  their  stillness,  and  young  Taylor,  having  learned  to  sing  and 
shout  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  was  able  to  make  his  fuU 
share  of  religious  noise  iu  the  meetings  at  the  old  Bromfield-street 
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Cliurch.  His  conversion  was,  however,  recognized  as  genuine  and 
thorough,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  great  liberty.  He  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  could  not  read  the  words  in  a  plain  English  sentence ; 
but  when  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  talk  with  his  Father  in  heaven  he 
displayed  such  a  simplicity,  and  withal  such  a  rich  imagination  and 
famiUar  acquaintance  with  spiritual  ^things,  that  he  presently  became 
quite  a  favorite. 

After  a  voyage  on  a  privateer  during  the  war  of  1812  Taylor  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  having  had  enough  of  the  sea,  he  settled  down 
on  shore  as  a  junk  peddler,  in  which  mercantile  Hne,  equipped  with  a 
cart  well  stocked  with  tinware,  and  provided  with  proper  receptacles 
for  rags  and  old  iron^  he  traveled  about  the  country,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, preaching  and  praying,  and  growing  in  grace  and  knowledge. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1814,  a  pious  old  lady  named  Sweetzer,  in  the 
searcoast  town  of  Saugus,  took  a  liking  to  the  young  peddler,  and 
offered  him  employment  in  the  care  of  her  Httle  farm ;  which  being 
more  to  his  liking  than  the  junk  business,  he  left  the  cart  and  settled 
dovm  as  a  farmer. 

Of  course  such  a  zealous  young  man  could  not  be  silent,  and  when 
his  talents  became  known  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  old  Rock 
School-house,  in  East  Saugus  ;  where,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
he  amused  bad  people  and  edified  good  ones ;  using  such  plain  language 
as  he  had  picked  up  on  sea  and  shore ;  devoting  himself  betimes  with 
absolute  desperation  to  the  work  of  reading  and  committing  to  memory 
the  texts  of  Scripture  which  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  first  two  lines  of  the  hymns  which  he  intended  to  give  out  to 
be  sung.  Some  rude  fellows,  of  the  baser  sort,  would  occasionally  at- 
tend his  meetings  in  the  Rock  School-house  to  make  disturbance,  but 
Taylor  always  found  ready  hands  to  defend  him.  Many  a  time  he  tore 
along  at  the  top  of  his  voice  with  his  rough  and  ready  sermon  while 
the  rowdies  of  the  neighborhood  were  howling  without,  or  stamping 
and  groaning  within.  In  the  spring  of  1817  Taylor  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  that  eminent,  wealthy,  and  hberal  Methodist, 
Amos  Binney,  who,  seeing  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  sent  him  to 
the  New  Market  Seminary,  which  was  then  the  only  Methodist  school 
in  America.  The  proper  studies,  of  course,  for  a  pupil  of  his  limited 
acquirements  were  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  English  language ;  but 
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Taylor  was  a  man  in  stature  and  in  spirit,  if  not  in  scholarship,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  giving  himseK  to  reading  and  spelling,  and  the 
rales  of  English  grammar,  he  plunged  into  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  other  high  departments  of  learning,  with  which  he  struggled  like 
a  hero  for  a  period  of  six  weeks ;  after  which,  feeling  more  and  more 
the  pressure  of  his  call  to  the  pulpit,  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  school ; 
having,  however,  in  that  short  time  reached  the  highest  honors,  and 
been  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address.  Thenceforth  he 
was  wholly  innocent  of  any  scholastic  training  or  restraint. 

The  l^ew  England  Conference,  in  1819,  was  composed  of  about 
one  hundred  members,  with  appointments  scattered  all  over  the  l^ew 
England  States,  and  as  a  member  of  this  Conference  Taylor  ranged  as 
a  circuit  preacher  until  1829,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  seamen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Port  Society ;  a  position 
in  which  his  name  was  destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  many 
lands  and  over  all  seas.  "While  his  Bethel  was  building  Taylor  com- 
menced his  labor  in  the  old  Methodist  Alley  Church,  now  Hanover- 
street  ;  which  would  accommodate  but  five  or  six  hundred  hearers ; 
where  he  often  preached  four  times  a  day.  The  chapel  soon  became 
too  strait  for  his  audience.  Crowds  of  sailors  from  the  sea,  and 
crowds  of  landsmen  from  the  shore,  thronged  the  plain  old-fashioned 
chapel,  and  presently  the  untutored  preacher  in  his  humble  church 
became  the  acknowledged  prince  of  pulpit  orators  in  the  learned  and 
critical  city  of  Boston.  From  a  wandering  circuit  rider  he  had  be- 
come the  city's  favorite,  and  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  demand 
that  his  wealthy  and  elegant  hearers,  who  were  likely  to  monopolize 
the  sittings  of  his  Bethel,  should  give  place  to  his  "  boys,"  as  he  called 
the  sailors,  whose  rights  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend. 

It  is  said  that  he  seldom  thought  out,  and  certainly  never  wrote  out, 
his  matchless  sermons.  Those  flashes  of  rhetoric  which  gave  him  place  as 
the  foremost  pulpit  genius  of  America  were  sudden  inspirations,  some- 
times as  startling  as  the  lightning  itself,  and  apparently  as  inexhausti- 
ble in  variety  and  beauty  as  the  pictures  in  sunset  skies.  It  was  not 
the  quaintness  of  his  speech  nor  yet  its  bluntness — which  was  some- 
times absolutely  shocking — that  brought  the  scholarly  Bostonians  to 
have  their  spirits  swept  by  his  hurricanes :  they  had  the  sense  to  dis- 
cern in  him  a  marvelous  gift  from  God  to  see  things  which  no  other 
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man  could  see,  and  to  say  things  as  no  one  else  could  say  them. 
Sucli  a  man  would,  of  course,  be  guilty  of  what,  in  ordinary  persons, 
would  be  called  extravagance,  but  ia  all  his  sky-piercing  rhetoric  there 
was  always  some  perfectly  evident  practical  lesson  which  was  thus 
brought  home  to  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  his  hearers. 

Father  Taylor  was  never  tired  of  praising  that  class  of  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  He  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make'  a  sailor  out  of  an  ordinary  man.  "  Sailors'  hearts,"  said  he,  "  are 
as  big  as  an  ox's  and  open  like  a  sunilower ;  and  they  carry  them  about 
in  their  right  hand  ready  to  give  them  away."  Again,  "  sailors'  hearts 
are  as  big  and  sweet  as  sugar  hogsheads,"  but  they  "  cut  ofE  the  bottom 
of  their  pockets  with  a  rum  bottle."  From  first  to  last  this  child  of 
the  sea  was  a  sailor.  His  pulpit  was  his  quarter-deck.  While  he  talked 
to  his  sailors  in  nautical  phrase  they  could  almost  hear  the  sighing  oi 
the  wind  through  the  rigging  over  theii-  heads,  and  feel  the  rocking 
of  the  ship  on  the  waves,  though  it  was  anchored  hard  and  fast  on  c 
good  foundation  of  Quincy  granite. 

Another  notable  trait  in  his  character  was  his  catholicity!  He  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  all  his  orthodox  brethren,  and  his  heart  was 
capacious  enough,  after  they  had  been  properly  stowed,  to  take  in 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and,  indeed,  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  except  those  whose  small  natures  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  opinions.  On  one  occasion  an  orthodox  minis- 
ter declined  to  sit  with  Father  Taylor  in  his  pulpit  because  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  the  Unitarian,  Henry  "Ware ;  whereupon  the  old  sea- 
king  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  thus :  "  0  Lord,  there  are  two 
things  that  we  want  to  be  delivered  from  in  Boston  ;  one  is  bad  rum 
and  the  other  is  religious  bigotry ;  which  is  worse  thou  knowest,  and 
I  don't.     Amen." 

Yet  Father  Taylor  was  by  no  means  loose  in  his  doctrinal  notions. 
In  theology,  he  was  a  sturdy  Methodist,  and,  like  all  the  early  New 
England  preachers,  he  felt  called  to  do  battle  with  Calvinism.  On 
one  occasion,  after  hstening  to  a  preacher  of  this  creed,  who  was  insist- 
ing upon  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  non-elect,  Father  Taylor 
inquired,  "  When  did  you  hear  from  Jesus  Christ  last  ? "  To  another, 
who  was  setting  forth  some  of  the  hardest  inferences  from  the  hard 
Geneva  doctrines,  he  responded :  "  There  is  no  use  talking,  brother ; 
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jour  God  is  my  devil.  Give  Mm  my  compliments."  If  any  otlier 
xaan  had  spoken  such  words  they  would  have  been  taken  as  an  insult, 
but  Father  Taylor  was  privileged  by  eonimon  consent  to  say  what  he 
liked,  since,  for  the  most  part,  his  sayings  were  enjoyable  as  well  as 
profitable. 

For  forty-three  years,  in  unbroken  succession.  Father  Taylor  was 
-appointed  to  the  Mariner's  Church,  which  organization,  in  1833, 
moved  into  the  spacious  Bethel,  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
in  Brattle  Square,  which  building,  during  Father  Taylor's  occupancy 
-of  it,  was  one  of  the  best-known  structures  on  the  continent. 

In  January,  1868,  having  already  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  feebleness  of  age,  fighting  it,  indeed,  almost  as  if  he  expected  to 
■conquer  instead  of  being  conquered,  Father  Taylor  resigned  his  pre- 
cious Bethel  pulpit,  and  his  dear  "  old  workshop,"  as  he  called  his  prayer 
room,  into  younger  hands,  being  now  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  June  of  the  following  year  his  admirable,  devoted  wife 
passed  on  before  him  to  the  land  of  rest,  after  which  her  husband 
broke  up  stUl  more  rapidly  than  ever ;  his  memory  failing,  his 
strength  decaying,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  two  years 
-after  that  of  his  wife,  he  had  passed  far  down  toward  that  second 
-childhood,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  held  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  of  this  life,  but  whose  very  name  suggests  the  speedy 
-commencement  of  another  and  a  better. 

During  his  last  few  months  he  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  rest- 
less, and  no  bed  could  hold  him.  He  seemed  to  be  squaring  ofE  against 
death,  determined  not  to  be  driven  out  of  existence.  During  these 
times  the  old  fire  would  sometimes  kindle,  and  the  strength  of  man- 
hood for  a  moment  thrill  his  wasted  form,  and  the  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  approaching  death,  would  set  him,  preaching  and  praying. 

About  ten  days  before  his  death  occurred  an  incident  which 
shows  with  how  great  a  love  he  had  pursued  his  work  of  warning  sin- 
ners and  helping  them  to  come  to  Christ.  One  day,  as  with  nervous, 
restless  steps  he  was  pacing  his  room,  like  a  caged  Hon,  his  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  a  tottering  old  man  in  the  glass.  He  instantly  stopped, 
turned  to  the  stranger,  made  his  very  best  bow,  and  then  began  to 
preach  to  him.  "My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  old,  you  are  infirm, 
but  Christ  wiU  save  you.     Come  now,  my  dear  sir,  come  now;  he 
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will  save  you."  Exhausted  by  this  effort  to  bring  one  more  sinner  to- 
his  Saviour  he  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  lost  sight  of  the  old  man,  who- 
thus  strangely  furnished  to  him  his  last  audience  as  a  preacher.  Then, 
calling  to  the  nurse  and  housekeeper,  he  said,  "  Sally,  come  here.  That 
old  man  did  not  know  enough  to  be  saved ;  he  didn't  stir  a  peg  while 
I  was  talking  to  him."  Two  days  afterwards  being  again  able  to  walk,, 
he  again  caught  sight  of  the  old  man,  and  making  a  most  coui"teoua- 
bow,  again  renewed  his  exhortation.  "It  is  a  very  late  hour,"  he- 
said,  "  but  Jesus  will  save  you.  Make  the  venture ;"  and  then,  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  he  again  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  again  called  his 
attendant,  saying,  "  That  old  man  is  an  infidel ;  he  wont  have  salva- 
tion at  any  price ; "  and  over  the  hardness  of  this  imaginary  auditor's^ 
heart  he  grieved  with  real  sorrow. 

Just  at  the  turn  of  tide,  a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of 
April  6th,  1871,  the  spirit  of  this  brave  old  sailor-preacher  slipped  ita 
moorings  and  sailed  away  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  infinite  sea. 
He  died  in  the  faith  he  had  lived  to  preach,  and  among  his  countless^ 
lovers  on  sea  and  shore  his  memory  stiU  is  cherished  as  that  of  a  soul 
too  free  for  the  restraints  endured  by  common  mortals,  and  a  heart 
too  large  to  be  filled  by  aught  besides  the  love  of  God,  which  also- 
means  the  love  of  all  mankind.* 

*  The  authority  for  this  sketch  is  the  "  Life  of  Father  Taylor,'"  by  Gilbert  Haven,  D.D.,. 
Editor  of  "Zion's  Herald,"  and  Hon.  Thomas  Kussell,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  1872,. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

WESTERN  PIONEERS. 


■"  rpHE  West "  is  a  variable  term.  During  the  first  quarter  of  tlie 
X  present  century  it  signified  that  portion  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  eastern 
ends  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  though  the  latte/  section  was  more 
frequently  called  the  Ilolston  country.  To  recor(f  all  the  steps  of  the 
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progress  of  Methodism  in  its  westward  sweep  over  that  vast  valley 
would  be  an  endless  task.  The  little  band  of  itinerants  had  at  length- 
become  an  army  in  which  there  were  scores  of  men  any  one  of  whoniL 
would  have  been  a  hero  if  he  had  been  alone ;  and  it  is  to  the  efforts^ 
of  these  Methodist  pioneers,  more  than  to  any  other  human  agency,, 
that  this  great  central  empire  of  America  owes  its  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.    Here  at  present  is  the  seat  of  power  both  in  Church  and  State^. 

It  was  in  the  year  1785  that  Eichard  Swift  and  Michael  Gilbert: 
first  crossed  the  AUeghanies  and  penetrated  the  Holston  country.  In,. 
1786  Haw  and  Ogden  were  sent  into  Kentucky,  and  in  1789  the  first, 
regular  Kentucky  District  was  formed,  with  Francis  Poythress  as. 
Presiding  Elder.  Three  years  afterward  Western  Methodism  reportei 
three  districts,  comprising  portions  of  "Western  Yirginia,  Western. 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  under  the  direction  of  Poy- 
thress, Barnabas  M'Henry,  and  Amos  Thompson. 

Another  prominent  frontier  district  at  this  time  was  the  Red  Stone- 
Country,  which  confronted  the  immense  wilderness  known  as  th&= 
North-west  Territory,  and  which  was  explored  by  John  Cooper  and. 
Samuel  Breeze  as-  early  as  1784 ;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Robert 
Wooster,  a  local  preacher  who  settled  in  this  country  in  1781.  It  was- 
still  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  with  no  other  roads  than  bridle- 
paths, and  the  chief  settlement  in  the  whole  district  was  Port  du_ 
Quesne,  which,  after  its  capture  from  the  French,  had  been  rechris- 
tened  Fort  Pitt,  and  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  oir 
Pittsburgh.  At  that  time  the  town  was  composed  of  a  few  huts  which, 
nestled  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  and  Pittsburgh  was  not  incor- 
porated until  twenty  years  after. 

The  first  Western  Conference  was  held  among  the  Holston  mount- 
ains in  1788,  and  the  first  Kentucky  Conference  in  1790.  The  names- 
of  Poythress,  Cooper,  Breeze,  Haw,  Ogden,  Wilson  Lee,  Phoebus,. 
Henry  WiUis,  Ware,  Burke,  M'Henry,  Kobler,  Hitt,  Henry  Boehm,. 
M'Cormick,  Yalentine  Cook,  and  a  host  of  other  men  of  the  same- 
stamp,  stand  in  the  records  of  early  Methodism  in  this  country  as  the 
founders  of  a  great  spiritual  empire.  They  were  the  giants  of  those- 
days,  and  performed  their  ministry  on  circuits  embracing  several  coun- 
ties ;  the  presiding  elders'  districts  covered  areas  which  afterward 
-formed  entire  States ;  while  evangelists  and  explorers  were  sent  out 
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to  unknown  "Western  regions  to  lay  out  new  sections  of  the  ever- 
extending  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  older  districts  also  were  still  of  ample  size.  The  Albany  Dis- 
trict, for  instance,  traveled  successively  by  those  two  great  organizers, 
Freeborn  Garrettson  and  Jesse  Lee,  comprised  the  whole  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  considerable  part  of  Vermont, 
and  as  much  as  they  pleased  of  Canada ;  and  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, in  which  this  district  was  situated,  was  an  immense  territory,  com- 
prising all  of  New  England  west  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  and  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  all  the  Methodism  in  Canada  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  westward,  till  it  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio,  one  of  the  frontier  circuits  of  this  period,  was  named 
from  "  the  Great  River,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  before  the  majestic 
proportions  of  the  Father  of  "Waters  had  made  the  Ohio  seem  to  be 
but  a  moderate-sized  stream.  In  1803  the  Ohio  District  was  organ- 
ized, and  William  Burke  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  settlements  from  the  Big  Miami  to  the  neigliborhood  of 
Steubenville,  which  was  then  called  the  "West  Wheeling  Circuit,  and 
down  the  Ohio  Kiver,  including  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Guyandotte 
Circuits,  in  Yirginia,  and  some  settlements  on  the  Licking  River,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  On  the  north  and  the  west  the  Ohio  District  had 
no  boundaries  at  all.  The  first  year  after  the  organization  of  this  dis- 
trict the  Methodist  membership  thereon  was  reported  at  1,215,  while 
the  entire  strength  of  the  denomination,  on  what  was  called  the  West- 
em  section,  was  9,780.  In  1810,  seven  years  after,  the  number  in 
Ohio  was  8,781 ;  and  in  the  bounds  of  the  Western  section,  22,904 ; 
a  rate  of  progress  which  is  equally  suggestive  of  the'  tide  of  immigration 
which  flowed  into  this  new  country,  and  of  the  tireless  work  of  the 
Methodist  itinerants  in  following  up  the  immigrant  wagons  and  spying 
out  the  cabins  which  nestled  among  the  primeval  forests. 

The  country  here  was  still  beset  by  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
preachers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  from  their  Conferences  to 
their  frontier  circuits  in  bodies  thoroughly  ai-med ;  it  being  a  very  un- 
comfortable experience,  particularly  for  a  nervous  man,  to  ride  alone 
through  those  woods  and  swamps,  where,  in  all  probability,  any  large 
-tree  might  conceal  an  Indian,  who  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
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Methodist  preacher  from  any  common  mortal  if  once  he  should  come 
within  range  of  his  musket.  Congregations  marched  to  public  worship 
with  their  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  which  they  stacked  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin  till  the  meeting  was  over.  The  pioneers  had  a  poor 
chance  to  be  religious ;  but  the  preachers  of  these  days  report  some 
very  pious  souls  among  their  frontier  congregations,  as  well  as  some 
very  brave  Indian  fighters,  for  in  that  day  the  red  men  were  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy  whose  rights  few,  if  any,  white  men  felt  bound 
to  respect. 

The  roU-call  of  the  frontier  Conference  brought  out,  among  other 
responses,  "  Killed  by  the  Indians."  How  many  itinerants  fell  victims 
to  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  but  the 
chance  of  being  pierced  by  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  and  of  being  scalped 
afterward,  was  one  of  the  ordinary  dangers  which  the  itinerants  of 
those  times  and  regions  dehberately  encountered.  If  they  escaped  it 
was  well ;  if  they  were  killed,  they  only  reached  glory  the  sooner. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  pioneer  Bishop  shared  these  dangei*8 
with  the  men  whom  he  appointed  to  face  them.  Again  and  again, 
though  in  feeble  health,  he  climbed  the  ridge  of  the  AUeghanies  and 
threaded  the  forest  paths  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  the  brave 
boys  who  had  volunteered  for  these  dangerous  fields.  As  fast  as  the 
advance  scouts  could  lay  out  new  circuits  and  districts,  Asbury  fol- 
lowed with  Conferences ;  and  thus  the  outpost  of  to-day  was  the  in- 
treiichment  of  to-morrow,  with  reserve  forces  continually  coming  up 
to  form  an  army  of  occupation  from  the  regions  farther  toward  the  sea. 

In  1798  John  Kobler,  one  of  the  notable  itinerants  of  those  times, 
visited  Port  Washington,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  found  that  the  Presbyterians  had  already  made  a  location 
there.  He  describes  the  fort  as  a  declining,  time-stricken  place,  con- 
taining a  few  log  buildings  besides  the  fortress,  one  of  which  was  a 
printing-ofiice,  and  another  a  small  store.  Kobler's  reception  was  not 
very  hearty.  He  found  no  opening  for  a  Society ;  but  the  Methodists 
of  those  days,  although  it  was  not  an  item  set  down  in  their  creed, 
firmly  believed  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Again  and  again 
the  circuit  riders  appeared  under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  at  length  came  M'Cormick,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  Oliio. 
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Francis  M'Cormick  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  wilds  of  the 

Yirginia  mountains,  where  he  grew  up  wild  and  wicked.  Having 
heard  a  powerful  sermon  by  WiUiam  Jessup,  one  of  the"  itinerants  in 
Frederick  County,  Yirginia,  his  heart  was  filled  with  madness,  and  he 
determined  to  have 
nothing  further  to  do 
with  Methodists,  also 
forbidding  his  young 
wife  to  attend  their 
services.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  stay  away 
from  the  meetings,  and 
he  describes  himself  as 
"miserable  beyond  ex- 
pression." Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  he  went  to  hear  another  Methodist,  one  Lewis 
Chasteen,  of  whom  he  says,  "The  preacher  took  his  text,  'And 
now  also  the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  tree.'  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  the  wickedness  that  I  had  ever  committed  stared  me  in 
my  face.  A  trembling  seized  me  as  though  aU  my  flesh  would  drop 
from  my  bones.  He  preached  like  a  son  of  thxmder,  as  he  truly  was, 
and,  after  public  services,  gave  an  invitation  to  such  as  desired  to 
become  members  to  join.  Living  in  the  midst  of  about  one  hundred 
relatives,  all  enemies  to  the  Methodists,  how  is  it  possible,  thought  I, 
that  I  can  stand  to  be  opposed  by  such  a  multitude.  It  staggered  me 
in  a  wonderful  manner;  but  it  appeared  as  though  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  'My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.'  This  had 
such  a  powerful  effect  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  a 
trial,  let  consequences  be  what  they  might."  This  bold  stand  for 
Christ  and  the  truth  was  soon  followed  by  a  sound  conversion,  and  he 
had  the  joy  of  leading  his  father  and  some  of  his  other  relatives  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

He  now  began  to  exhort,  and  at  last  to  preach.  Being  married,  he 
could  not  hope  to  enter  the  itinerancy,  but  he  now  devoted  himself  to 
evangelical  labors ;  working  with  his  hands  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family  iri  good  apostolic  fashion.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, more  to  preach  the  Gospel  than  to  better  his  condition,  and  set- 
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tied  in  Bourbon  County,  the  notorious  head-quarters  of  the  Kentucky 
whisky  interest.  But  here  his  awakened  conscience  and  enlightened 
understanding  taiight  him  that  slavery,  which  was  extending  in  all 
directions  around  him,  was  wrong,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  from  Kentucky  into  the  Iforth-west  Territory, 
as  it  was  then  called,  and  settled  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  afterward  removed  to  a  place  called  M'Cormick  Settlement, 
about  ten  miles  from  Fort  "Washington,  the  nucleus  of  Cincinnati, 
which  was  then  the  head-quarters  for  the  forces  engaged  in  fighting 
the  Indians,  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison. 
M'Cormick,  finding  the  settlers  in  those  regions  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, forthwith  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  formed 
the  first  Methodist  class  and  Society  in  the  North-west  Territory. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  hardships  endured  by  some  of  these  itinerants 
the  following,  from  the  experience  of  William  Burke,  will  be  of  inter- 
est. At  the  outset  of  his  circuit,  the  neighborhood  of  the  French 
Broad  Biver,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Cherokee  War, 
which  was  just  then  breaking  out,  and  on  account  of  which  the  set- 
tlers were  every-where  alarmed.  However,  he  kept  Ms  first  preaching 
appointment,  and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  neighborhood 
collected,  having  received  intelligence  that  Indians  had  been  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  This  was  rather  discouraging  news ; 
but  he  had  an  appointment  the  following  day  on  the  south  bank  of 
Little  Biver,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  the  itinerants  never  to 
miss  an  appointment.  Two  of  the  brethren  offered  their  services  to 
guard  and  pilot  him  through  the  woods  a  part  of  the  way,  but  the 
appearances  were  so  alarming  that  they  left  him  to  make  his  way 
alone,  and  hastened  back  for  the  protection  of  their  families. 

Burke  arrived  at  his  second  preaching  place  a  little  before  noon, 
but  foimd  it  impossible  to  collect  a  congregation,  as  the  people  from 
the  outlying  cabins  and  clearings  were  moving  in  and  concentrating 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  themselves  against  their  red  enemies. 
The  work  of  making  a  log-cabin  into  a  fort  was  pressed  on  with  all 
speed,  and  after  dark  the  lights  were  all  put  out  and  each  man  sat 
down,  with  his  gun  on  his  lap,  while  a  spy  was  sent  out  to  detect,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians.  Finding  the  people  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  Burke,  under  cover  of  the  night,  started 
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for  the  next  preaching-place,  about  ten  miles  distant.  There  was  only 
■a  bridle  path  which  led  to  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  reach  an  island  in  the  river.  The  night  was  dark  and 
the  timber  was  very  thick,  so  that  a  stranger  was  very  likely  to  lose 
liimself  in  the  forest,  but  Burke  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  the  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  house  or  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  "  However," 
^says  he,  "I  put  my  trust  in  God  and  I  set  off." 

Having  passed  over  a  part  of  his  route  he  was  obliged  to  alight 
Irom  his  horse  and  grope  his  way  on  foot ;  but  at  length  he  reached 
the  shore  of  the  stream  and  crossed  over  to  the  island,  at  about  two 
■o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  where 
ie  was  appointed  to  preach  that  day,  but  no  one  came  to  admit  him. 
Knowing  that  there  were  cabins  not  far  distant  he  commenced  halloo- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  upon  which  some'  men  came  out  with  rifles 
in  hand  and  demanded  to  know  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted ; 
'being  under  the  impression  that  the  shouts  were  given  by  the  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  stand- 
ing in  readiness  to  give  the  supposed  enemy  a  plentiful  supply  of 
powder  and  lead.  Presently  a  woman,  at  whose  house  the  itinerant 
Tiad  been  accustomed  to  preach,  recognized  the  voice  of  the  minister, 
VFhereupon  he  was  conducted  to  a  place  where  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  collected ;  they  being  not  a  little  surprised  that  even  the 
terrible  dangers  of  that  region  could  not  keep  a  Methodist  preacher 
from  fulfilling  his  circuit  appointments.  The  next  day  Burke  pushed 
■on  again,  followed  by  the  love  and  prayers  of  his  little  flock,  and 
■carrying  in  his  own  heart  the  proud  sense  of  having  done  his  duty  at 
the  evident  danger  of  his  life.  But,  alas !  when  he  came  to  the  place 
•on  the  next  round  of  his  circuit  he  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  neighborhood  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

Asbury  in  the  Indian  Country. — On  one  occasion  the 
Bishop  was  obhged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  reach 
his  Conference  in  Kentucky,  and  a  band  of  sixteen  persons  gathered 
about  him,  some  of  them  being  ministers  on  their  way  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  others  laymen,  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  them. 
They  were  all  armed  except  the  Bishop.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  wilderness,  with 
but  a  single  house  on  the  route.     In  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
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their  red  enemies  the  Bishop  suggested  that  at  night  their  little  camp 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  rope,  tied  to  the  trees  at  about  the  height 
of  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  leaTing  only  a  small  passage  for  retreat 
in  case  of  attack.  The  rope  was  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  catch  the  Indiaus^ 
below  the  knee  and  throw  them  on  their  faces  if  they  advanced  in  the 
darkness,  which  would,  of  course,  give  the  alarm  and  enable  the  epis- 
copal party  to  fire  with  better  aim.  Thus  for  several  nights  they  tied 
themselves  up  in  the  woods,  but  fortunately  no  Indian  foot  was  caught, 
in  this  snare. 

One  day,  on  this  march,  when  they  were  passing  up  a  stony  hollow 
from  Richmond  Creek,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  war-path  from 
the  northern  Indians  to  the  southern  tribes,  they  heard,  just  over  the 
point  of  the  hill,  a  noise  Hke  a  child  crying  in  distress.  This  they 
doubted  not  was  a  strategy  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  them  into  an 
ambush,  and  immediately  the  party  made  for  a  place  of  safety  near  by 
and  called  a  halt,  to  consult  on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Night  wa» 
coming  on,  but  it  was  determined  to  march  through  the  darkness,  twa 
men  being  appointed  to  lead  the  line  and  keep  the  path,  and  two  to 
act  as  rear  guard  at  some  distance  behind  the  main  body,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  in  intelligence  every  half  hour,  that  it  might  be  known- 
whether  the  Indians  were  in  pursuit.  The  rear  guard  soon  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  following,  but  it  was  thought  the  safest  plan  t& 
press  forward ;  whereupon  the  whole  party  dismounted,  and,  leading^ 
their  horses,  trudged  on  till  day-break,  when  they  stopped  to  take  some 
refreshment.  By  this  time  the  party  were  very  much  fatigued,  but  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  their  journey  lay  before  them.  All  day 
they  pushed  on,  and  at  night  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  good  Methodist, 
named  Willis  Green,  near  Lincoln  Court-house,  having  been  on  the 
march  nearly  forty  consecutive  hours. 

Nome  Methodist  Creography. — The  General  Conference 
of  1804  defined  and  published  in  the  Discipline  the  boundaries  of  the 
Annual  Conferences,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  New  England  Conference  includes  the  District  of  Maine,  and  the 
Boston,  Kew  !London,  and  Vermont  Districts. 

2.  The  New  York  Conference  comprehends  the  New  York,  Piltsfleld,  Albany, 
and  Upper  Canada  Districts. 

8.  The  Philadelphia  Conference  includes  the  remainder  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  all  New  Jersey,  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  whicti  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  except  what  belongs  to  the  Susquehanna  District,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula. 

4.  The  Baltimore  Conference  comprises  the  remainder  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Western- Shore  of  Maryland,  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  and  the  Greenbrier 
District. 

5.  The  Virginia  Conference  includes  all  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Eappahannock  Eiver  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  all 
that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver, 
except  Wilmington ;  also  the  circuits  on  the  branches  of  the  Yadkin. 

6.  The  South  Carolina  Conference  comprehends  the  remainder  of  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

7.  The  Western  Conference  includes  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  west  of  "the  great  river  Kanawha, 
with  the  Illinois  and  the  Natchez." 

Henry  Boehm. — Henry  Boelim,  the  son  of  Martin  Boehm,  a 
Bishop  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  German  Methodists,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  western  pio- 
neers. He  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  being  able  to  preach 
both  in  German  and  English. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800  was  followed  by  a  great  revival 
of  religion,  which  extended  from  Maine  to  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  to 
Canada ;  and  the  triumphs  of  grace  which  he  witnessed  inspired  him 
for  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

This  was  a  good  initiation  for  Boehm,  and  when,  during  the  same 
year,  he  was  called  out  by  Thomas  "Ware  to  travel  the  Dorchester  Cir- 
cuit, in  Maryland,  he  possessed  an  experience  and  knowledge  of  spir- 
itual things  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  supplied  his  lack  of  other 
education.  Asbury  soon  after  chose  Boehm  for  his  traveling  compan- 
ion to  the  West,  and  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies  together,  the  Bishop 
preaching  in  English  and  Boehm  in  German ;  but  finding  how  well 
the  young  man  was  adapted  to  this  special  work  the  Bishop  said  ta 
him,  "  Henry,  you  had  better  return  and  preach  to  the  Germans,  and 
I  will  pursue  my  journey  alone." 

In  1808  •Boehm  again  became  the  compaiuon  and  associate  of  As- 
bury, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  five  years,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  successively  as  Presiding  Elder  of  Schuylkill,  Chesa,peake,. 
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and  Delaware  Districts.  Before  1810  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in 
German  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  States  and  was  requested  by 
JBishop  Asbury  to  superintend  the  translation  of  "  The  Methodist  Dis- 
<;ipline  "  into  the  German  language.  Few  men  out  of  the  Episcopacy 
have  ever  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Methodism  at 
large  than  Henry  Boehm.  During  his  companionship  to  Bishop  As- 
bury he  traveled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Connection, 
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and  his  subsequent  life,  which  was  prolonged  beyond  one  hundred 
years,  was  broadened  and  sweetened  by  those  grand  experiences. 

Bishop  M'Kendree. — [For  portrait  see  heading  of  this 
chapter.]  The  year  1800  was  signalized  in  the  West  by  the  ap- 
p)earance  of  William  M'Kendree  at  the  head  of  the  pioneer  itiner- 
ants :  "  a  man  who  earned  the  title  of  the  Father  of  "Western  Math- 
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odism."  For  some  years  M'Kendree,  who  was  a  native  of  King 
"William  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1757,  had  been 
tending  westward  along  the  frontiers  of  Yirginia.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  was  converted  in  1787,  and 
received  on  trial  as  an  itinerant  in  1788.  Being  desirous  to  see  for 
himself  the  official  and  personal  character  of  Bishop  Asbury,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  much  evil  from  O'Kelly,  the  schismatic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  travel  with  the  Bishop,  and  in  a  short  time  was  thoroughly 
•convinced  of  his  apostolic  character  and  mission. 

In  1799  M'Kendree  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  district  ex- 
fending  from  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  summit  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  passed  only  once  around 
this  great  field,  he  fell  in  with  Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  and 
received  orders  to  "  pack  up  forthwith  and  throw  himself  into  the 
great  western  field."  At  this  time  the  name  of  this  boundless 
field  was  the  Kentucky  Conference,  which,  in  1801,  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  "Western  Conference.  It  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  AUeghanies  occupied  by  the  Methodists,  extending 
from  Central  Ohio  to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  and  reaching  out 
into  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mississippi  farther  and  farther  every 
day.  Over  aU  this  region  "William  M'Kendree  was  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder.  The  circuits  that  composed  the  "Western  Conference, 
and  the  preachers  stationed  upon  them  this  year,  were  as  follows : 
Scioto  and  Miami,  Henry  Smith ;  Limestown,  Benjamin  Lakin ; 
Hmkston  and  Lexington,  'William  Burke,  Thomas  "Wihiamson,  and 
Lewis  Hunt ;  Danville,  Hezekiah  Harraman ;  Salt  Kiver  and  Shelby, 
John  Sale  and  "William"  Marsh ;  Cumberland,  John  Page,  Benjamin 
Young ;  Green  Circuit,  Samuel  Dothel,  Ezekiel  Burdine ;  Holston 
and  RusseU,  James  Himter ;  New  Eiver  Circuit,  John  "Watson. 

The  extent  of  this  district  was  so  great  that  M'Kendree  could  only 
perform  his  round  twice  a  year.  The  outlook  was  at  first  rather  dis 
couraging,  but  the  revival  wave,  which  commenced  at  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  1800,  and  swept  northward  and  southward,  also  over- 
passed the  mountains,  and  on  the  Western  District  in  1801  and  1802 
multitudes  of  sinners  were  converted.  In  the  revival  services  which 
were  held — many  of  them  in  the  woods,  because  no  house  would  ac- 
commodate the  vast  multitudes  assembled — ^the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
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teiian  ministers  labored  in  right  brotherly  f asMon ;  every  local  preacher 
or  exhorter  who  could  be  found  or  raised  waa  pressed  into  the  work ; 
and  so  completely  were  the  denominational  lines  obliterated  by  the 
floods  of  divine  grace  and  the  commingling  of  labors  in  drawing  the 
gospel  net,  that  for  awhile  the  Presbyterians  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  they  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  Methodists  to  a  considerable 
degree  laid  aside  their  strictness,  admitting  to  their  class-meetings 
all  comers,  and  holding  love-feasts  with  open  doors.  This  union  of 
effort  was  cordially  approved  by  Bishop  Asbury ;  but  certain  of 
M'Kendree's  brethren  exhorted  him  to  re-establish  the  restrictions  of 
Discipline,  and  cut  loose  from  this  holy  alliance.  It  appears  that  the 
exhortation  was  heeded,  for  M'Kendree  afterward  says,  "  The  union 
meeting-houses  have  been  no  blessing  to  us,  but  a  great  injury.  For 
two  years  I  was  stationed  in  a  union  church  ;  from  ever  being  stationed 
in  another,  good  Lord,  deliver  me." 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  spirit  of  unity  prevailed  to 
a  suflicient  extent  to  impress  the  "Western  Presbyterian  mind  with 
the  excellence  of  Methodist  methods  and  the  soundness  of  Methodist 
theology ;  and  to  this  day  Presbyterianism  in  the  North-west  is  so 
leavened  with  free  grace,  that  large  numbers  of  Methodist  converts 
find  a  comfortable  home  in  its  Churches.  Here  and  there  a  Presby- 
terian minister  or  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  may  be  found 
who  insists  upon  the  five  points  of  Calvin,  and  even  teaches  the  old- 
time  heresy  of  limited  atonement ;  but  the  visits  of  such  angels  are 
few  and  far  between ;  and  if  any  one  will  carefully  search  among  the- 
other  religious  bodies  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he  wiU  find 
that  not  only  Presbyterians,  but  CongregationaKsts  and  Baptists  as  weU,. 
hold  their  historic  faith  with  a  very  decided  leaning  toward  a  free  and 
fuU  salvation. 

The  management  of  such  a  district  as  that  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Conference  was  an  admirable  training  for  the 
Episcopacy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  delegated  General  Conference,  which 
convened  at  the  old  John-street  Church,  New  York,  in  1812,  Asbury 
had  favored  the  election  of  Jesse  Lee  to  the  Episcopate,  from  which,, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  had  already  had  such  a  narrow  escape ;  but 
M'Kendree's  fame  now  filled  all  the  West,  and  the  choice  lay  be- 
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tween  these  two  admirable  men.  During  the  session,  before  the  vote 
was  taken,  H'Kendree  preached  a  mighty  sermon  from  the  text :  "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  is  there  no  physician  there?  why  then  is 
not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recorered?"  The  dis- 
course thrilled  the  assembly  like  an  electric  shock,  and  on  its  con- 
clusion Asbury  said,  "  That  sermon  will  decide  his  election."  This 
prophecy  was  presently  fulfilled,  and  because  of  his  heroic  achieve- 
ments on  the  frontier,  as  well  as  of  the  evident  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  his  soul,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Bishop — no  small  honor  in 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  Garrettson,  Bangs,  Hedding,  Soule,  Ware, 
and  Lee. 

It  is  related  of  Bishop  M'Kendree,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  his 
first  circuit  in  Virginia  so  unpromising  was  his  appearance,  and  so  un- 
favorable the  first  impression  made,  that  at  sight  of  him  the  brother, 
who  was  to  be  his  host,  broke  out  with :  "  I  wonder  whom  they  will 
send  next ; "  which  remark  being  overheard  by  the  timid  young  man 
from  the  backwoods  served  materially  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
After  his  first  sermon  this  brother  left  the  church,  supposing  the  young 
preacher  would  follow  him,  but  not  seeing  him  for  some  time  he  re- 
turned, and  there  found  the  poor  boy  seated  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  a  perfect  picture  of  f or- 
lornity  and  despair.  On  being  invited  to  go  home  to  dinner,  poor 
M'Kendree  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "I  am  not  fit  to  go  home 
with  any  body." 

"Well,"  said  his  friend,  "you  must  have  something  to  eat  any- 
way." Whereupon  the  young  preacher  dragged  himself  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  the  family. 

After  dinner  his  host  plainly  told  him  that  he  thought  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling,  to  which  M'Kendree  readily  assented,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  preaching  appointments  which  had 
been  made  for  him  should  be  recalled,  and  that  he,  should  go  back  to 
his  work  in  the  woods.  However,  there  were  some  appointments  at 
euch  a  distance  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  preacher  himseK  to  go  to 
the  places  in  order  to  recall  them.  A  sermon  in  those  days  was  not  a 
privilege  to  be  missed,  and  the  good  people  of  his  circuit  insisted  that 
as  he  was  on  the  ground  he  should  preach  3S  well  as  he  could,  and  at, 
least  fill  one  round  of  appointments  instead  q|, recalling  them;  to 
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wliicli  he  reluctantly  consented,  and  so  great  was  the' blessing  of  the- 
Lord  upon  his  humble  efforts,  that,  having  reached  the  end  of  his  cir- 
cuit, instead  of  going  back  to  his  home  he  attempted  another  round ;, 
and  thus  a  great  pioneer  light  was  narrowly  saved  from  being  extin- 
guished. 

Slpiscopal  liUXliry. — A  glimpse  at  the  primitive  fashion  in 
which  the  pioneer  Bishops  traveled  is  afforded  in  the  following  brief 
extract  from  Asbury's  Journal,  referring  to  a  time  when  he  and 
M'Kendree  were  making  their  episcopal  tour  of  the  South  and  "West 
together.  It  must  have  been  while  they  were  in  the  older  and  more- 
thickly  settled  portions  of  that  region,  or  even  this  poor  equipage- 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  "My  flesh,"  says  Asbury,  "sihks- 
under  labor.  We  are  riding  in  a  poor  thirty  dollar  chaise  in  partner- 
ship— two  Bishops  of  us — but  it  must  be  confessed  it  tallies  well  with 
the  weight  of  our  purses.  What  Bishops  !  Well,  we  have  great  news- 
and  we  have  great  times,  and  each  western  and  southern  Conference,, 
together  with  the  Virginia  Conference,  will  have  one  thousand  souls- 
truly  converted  to  God.  Isn't  this  an  equivalent  for  a  light  purse,, 
and  arc  we  not  well  paid  for  starving  and  toil  ?     Yes,  glory  to  God ! " 

M'Kendree  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  fertile  in  resources,  modest 
almost  to  timidity,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work.  His  ser- 
mons were  clear,  plain,  and  searching.  His  acquirements  were  varied 
and  extensive,  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order,  he  was  careful  in. 
the  administration  of  discipline,  and  thereby  he  greatly  improved  the- 
order  and  efficiency  of  all  operations  of  the  Church.  After  the  deatk 
of  Asbury,  in  1816,  M'Kendree  was  senior  Bishop  for  nineteen  years^ 
He  died  March  6,  1836,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.     One  of  his  last  expressions  was,  "  All  is  weU." 

James  B.  Fimley. — Another  distinguished  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  West  was  James  B.  Finley,  a  native  of  North  Cai'o- 
lina,  who  commenced  his  itinerant  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern Conference  in  1809,  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1853 — 
three  years  before  his  death — the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincin- 
nati published  his  biography ;  a  book  abounding  in  wild  adventure, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  backwoods  wanderings,  camp-life,  and  such  other 
wild  experiences  as  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  biography  of 
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the  western   itinerants  in  that   day.      Here   is  a  point   of  peculiar 
interest : — 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — the  First  Tem- 
perance Society. — "  The  only  Temperance  Society,"  says  Finley, 
"that  then  existed,  (1812,)  was  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The- 
General  Rules  of  the  Society  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  a  beverage,  and  only  allowed  their  use  when  prescribed  as  a  med- 
icine by  a  physician.  No  other  denomination  having  prohibited  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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■quence,  that  all  persons  who  refused  to  drink  were  called,  by.  way  of 
"reproach,  '  Methodist  fanatics.'  I  often  met  with  opposition  for  my 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperance." 

On  one  of  his  circuits  Finley  relates  that  at  one  of  his  stopping- 
places  his  host,  who  was  a  member  of  his  Church,  took  him  into  a. 
room  where  there  was  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  whisky  which  the  brother 
had  laid  in  on  account  of  a  barn-raising. 

"  Do  you  know  that  God  has  pronounced  a  curse  against  the  man_ 
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wlio  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips  ? "  said  the  preacher  to 
his  parishioner. 

"  There  is  no  law  against  using  whisky,  and  I  will  do  as  I  please," 
replied  the  brother,  angrily. 

"  Yery  well,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  wont  work 
both  ways.  If  you  do  as  you  pleaae,  I  wiU  do  as  I  please.  Take  that 
keg  of  whisky  out  of  the  room  or  I  will  leave  the  house  immediately, 
for  I  would  rather  he  in  the  woods  than  sleep  in  a  Methodist  house 
with  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  whisky  for  my  room-mate." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  host  resented  this  plain  dealing, 
and  Finley,  as  good  as  his  word,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  ofE  in 
search  of  other  lodgings.  At  his  appointment  next  day  he  preached  a 
rousing  temperance  sermon,  at  the  close  of  which  an  old  exhorter 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone ;  "  Young  man,  I 
advise  you  to  leave  the  circuit  and  go  home;  you  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  If  you  can't  preach  the  Gospel  and  let  people's 
private  business  alone  they  don't  want  you  at  all."  Finley  replied 
that  he  had  a  special  mission  to  break  up  this  stronghold  of  the  devil, 
and  with  the  help  of  God  he  was  determined  to  do  it  in  spite  of  all 
the  distillers  and  whisky-drinkers  in  the  Church. 

This  beginning  he  followed  up  vigorously  with  sermons,  exhortar 
tions,  and  private  persuasions.  "Frequently,"  he  says,  "I  would 
pledge  a  whole  congregation,  standing  upon  their  feet,  to  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  during  my  rounds  I  am  certain  the  better  portion  of 
the  entire  community  became  the  friends  and  advocates  of  temper- 
ance. In  this  circuit  alone  at  least  one  thousand  had  solemnly  taken 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  This  was  before  temperance  societies 
were  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Methodist  Discipline  on  the  subject." 

Through  this  region  revivals  of  religion  swept  "like  fire  in  a 
prairie,"  not  only  through  the  white  settlements  but  also  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Thirough  the  instnimentality  of  a  colored  man  named 
John  Stuart  a  revival  commenced  among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Finley  for  a  time  labored  among  them  as 
a  missionary.  The  style  of  men  who  wrought  in  this  field  with 
Finley  may  be  indicated  by  a  fact  related  to  the  author  by  "  Father 
Stewart,"  a  late  member  of  the  Ohio  Conference;  that  during  his 
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fifty  years  of  service  in  Ohio  he  had  personally  received  fire  thousand 
members  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Finley  was  eight  times  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  also  served  three  years  and  a  half  as  chaplain  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary,  and  to  his  labors  as  a  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  he  added 
the  preparation  of  his  "  Antobiogi-aphy,"  "  An  Account  of  the  Wyan- 
dot Mission,"  a  volume  of  "Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,"  "Life 
Among  the  Indians,"  and  "Memorials  of  Prison  Life."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  character,  of  burning  zeal,  of  fervent  piety ;  a 
powerful  preacher,  a  popular  manager  of  camp-meetings  and  other 
great  assemblies,  at  which,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  as  well  as  his 
tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  swayed  the  masses  like  trees, 
swept  by  the  winds,  calmed  the  rage  of  mobs  of  ruffians,  and  moved 
along  the  path  of  his  duty  through  that  great  and  growing  region  of 
country  as  a  prince  and  master  in  Israel.  His  death  occmTcd  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1856,  in  the  Y5th  year  of  his  age. 

The  IVorth-west. — From  Ohio  the  itinerants  presently  pushed 
■on  westward  over  the  Indiana  Territory,  which  included  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  In  1805 
Michigan  Territory  was  carved  out  of  it,  and  the  territory  of  Illinois 
in  1809.  The  western  frontier  had  now  become  so  extensive  that  the 
-army  of  itinerants  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  distributed 
very  thickly,  and  the  progi'css  of  the  Church  was  for  a  time  compar- 
atively slow.  The  first  Methodist  Society  in  what  is  now  Indiana 
was  formed  in  1802,  at  a  place  called  Gassoway,  near  Charleston,  in 
Olarke  County,  by  Nathan  Eobertson,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
the  Territory.  In  1810  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  only 
three  circuits,  four  preachers,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  members ; 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  host ;  and  at  present  Indiana, 
with  its  four  large  Conferences,  its  admirable  churches,  a,nd  its  thriv- 
ing literary  institutions,  may  almost  be  claimed  as  a  Methodist  State. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois  was 
€aptain  Joseph  Ogle,  who  entered  the  State  in  1785  and  settled 
in  St.  Clair  County.  In  1Y98  came  John  Clark,  a  South  Carolinian, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  the  year  1804  Benjamin  Young  was  appointed  to  Illinois — one 
37 
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man  for  a  territory  containing  not  far  from  half  a  million  square  miles :: 
but  in  those  days  territory  was  more  plenty  than  preachers,  and  eacb 
itinerant,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  might  have  as. 
large  a  parish  as  he  pleased. 

Young  formed  a  circuit  in  Randolph  County,  organized  five  classes,, 
was  blessed  with  about  fifty  conversions,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  labors- 
during  the  first  Conference  year,  (1804,)  he  returned  a  list  of  sixty- 
seven  members  of  the  Church  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  sparse 
population  of  his  vast  and  promising  circuit. 

In  1803  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Freeman  found  his  ^vay^ 
into  that  lake-encompassed  country  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
preached  at  Detroit.  The  following  year  Nathan  Bangs  passed  ovei- 
from  Canada,  which  at  that  period  formed  a  part  of  the  l^ew  York. 
Conference.  He  found  the  place  wofully  depraved,  with  a  conglomer- 
ate population  of  French,  Indians,  and  immigrants,  who  were  in  no- 
mood  to  be  reproved  for  their  sins  or  converted  from  them ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure  an  Irish  local  preacher,  William  Mitchell  by  name,. 
organized  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  Detroit,  which  was- 
also  the  first  Church  of  any  denomination  in  the  State  of  Michigan.. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  frontier  work  in  the  North-west 
Territory  Bishop  Asbury  made  five  expeditions  thither.  He  would. 
iiot  send  a  preacher  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himself. 

Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  whose  autobiography  covei's  a  period  of  over 
seventy  years,  and  under  whose  eye  and  hand  the  early  Methodism  of 
the  North-west  took  form  and  gathered  power,  was  appointed  to  De- 
troit in  1822.  In  order  to  reach  his  circuit  it  was  necessary  to  cros& 
Lake  Ei'ie  in  a  sailing  vessel,  this  being  before  the  era  of  steamboat 
navigation :  and  off  Cleveland,  nearly  out  of  sight  of  lan?f,  when  the 
crew  and  all  the  passengei's  were  in  high  glee,  drinking  whisky,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  telling  yarns,  Brunson  happened  to  go  on  deck,  and 
looking  up  saw  a  squall  coming  down  upon  them,  and  instantly  gave 
tlic  iilann.  Already  the  roar  of  the  coming  tempest  was  heard,  and- 
the  captain  gave  the  hasty  ordoi',  "  Let  run  every  rag  of  sail ! "  Brun- 
son, who  was  near  the  main-mast,  understood  the  order,  slacked  the- 
sheets,  and  down  came  the  mainsail  with  a  run ;  and  having  shortened 
sail  in  this  lively  fashion  Brunson  seized  the  helm  and  brought  the 
vessel  up  into  the  wind.    Meanwhile  the  crew  had  hauled  down  the= 
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gaft-topsail  and  jib,  and  a  few  seconds  afterward  the  storm  burst  upon 
tliem.  If  the  sails  had  been  standing,  as  they  doubtless  would  have 
been  but  for  Branson's  providential  appearance  on  deck,  the  vessel 
must  have  been  capsized  and  all  on  board  would  have  perished.  The 
craft  rolled  and  tossed  at  a  fearful  rate,  but  the  quick  eye  and  prompt 
hand  of  the  itinerant  had  saved  her ;  and  when  the  danger  was  over 
the  passengers,  who  had  listened  to  a  sermon  from  him,  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  he  were  the  better  sailor  or  preacher. 

It  was  said,  during  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  that  a  Yankee  regiment 
could  furnish  men  to  perform  any  task,  from  the  building  of  a  locomo- 
tive to  the  editing  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  a  passage 
from  the  Ysdas ;  but  for  readiness  in  all  emergencies,  and  universal 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  a  conference  of  those  pioneer  Methodist 
preachers  would  doubtless  bear  off  the  pahn. 

Among  the  notable  men  who  traveled  both  in  the  South-west  and 
North-west  was  Jesse  Walker,  wlio  appeared  on  tlie  Illinois  Circuit 
in  1806.  This  sturdy  itinerant  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  from 
whence  he  early  emigrated  to  Tennessee.  He  joined  the  Western 
Conference  iu  1802,  and  traveled  circuits  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky for  about  four  years,  during  which  time  few  men  equalled  him 
in  the  labor  performed  or  the  hardships  endured.  He  was  a  character 
perfectly  uniqne.  He  was  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  Church  ;  always 
ahead  of  every  body  else.  His  natural  vigor  was  almost  superhuman. 
He  did  not  seem  to  require  food  or  rest,  like  other  men ;  no  day's 
journey  was  long  enough  to  tire  him,  no  fare  was  poor  enough  to  starve 
him,  no  route  was  too  blind  or  too  rough  for  him.  Roads  and  paths 
he  regarded  rather  as  useless  luxuries.  If  his  horse  could  not  carry 
him  he  led  his  horse,  and  where  the  horse  could  not  follow  he  would 
leave  him  and  press  forward  on  foot ;  and  if  night  and  a  cabin  did  not 
come  together  he  would  camp  in  the  forest  or  prairie,  where  he  felt 
himself  perfectly  at  home. 

It  is  said  of  Daniel  Boone  that  he  had  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  and 
that  he  could  strike  out  for  his  cabin  in  a  straight  line  from  any  point 
in  the  wilderness  to  which  his  wanderings  might  lead  him.  A  similar 
instinct  was  possessed  by  Walker.  He  found  his  way  through  forest 
and  brake  as  if  by  instinct.  He  was  never  lost,  and  being  possessed 
■of  this  special  aptitude,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  search  for 
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frontier  settlers  was  one  of  Hs  chief  delights.  As  the  Church  moved 
West  and  !North  it  seemed  to  push  Walker  before  it.  Every  time  he 
was  heard  from  he  was  still  farther  out,  and  when  the  settlements  of 
the  white  man  halted  or  moved  too  slowly,  he  pushed  over  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1806,  the  region 
between  Kentucky  and  this  new  field  was  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
and  M'Kendree,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cumberland  District,  to 
which  the  Illinois  Circuit  belonged,  set  out  with  Walker  to  assist  him 
on  his  way.  They  journeyed  on  horseback,  sleeping  in  the  woods  on 
their  saddle  blankets  and  cooking  their  meals  under  the  trees.  It  was 
a  time  of  much  rain.  The  river  channels  were  full  tO"  overflowing, 
and  no  less  than  seven  times  their  horses  swam  the  rapid  streams  with 
their  riders  and  baggage ;  the  travelers  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on 
their  shoulders  that  they  might  not  spoil  their  Bibles,  hymn  books, 
and  clothes.  In  due  time  they  reached  their  destination — Central 
Illinois — and  visited  the  principal  neighborhoods  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
Illinois  River.  M'Kendree  remained  a  few  weeks,  assisting  in  forming 
a  new  circuit,  being  received  by  the  settlers  with  much  favor ;  and 
then,  it  is  thought,  started  for  Missouri  to  explore  a  mission  there. 
Walker  was  now  alone  in  the  Territory,  over  which  he  traveled,  preach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  or  rather,  from  cabin  to  cabin ;  passing  none 
without  calling  and  delivering  the  Gospel  message;  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him  with  a  general  revival  of  religion  all  over  his  circuit. 

Fort  Dearborn. — ^In  1804  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  Chicago  River,  close  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  here  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  in  1830.  This  fort,  of 
course,  was  visited  by  the  indefatigable  Walker,  and  soon  became  a 
center  of  operations  for  the  itinerants  of  this  region.  "  Elder  John  Sin- 
clair relates  that  in  his  visits  to  hold  Quarterly  Meetings  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  (the  word  '  vicinity '  signifying  a  radius 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  except  on  the  lake  side)  he  always  found, 
whenever  he  came  upon  a  new  family,  that  Walker  had  visited  them 
and  preached  to  them.  Such  frequent  discoveries  led  him  to  become 
ambitious  to  anticipate  Walker,  if  possible ;  and  hearing  that  a  family 
had  recently  located  at  Boot  River — ^now  Racine — he  resolved  to  be 
the  first  to  visit  them.     On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Chicago,  and  on 
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going  to  the  fort  whom  should  he  meet  but  Father  "Walker.  On 
inquiring  after  his  health,  "Walker  replied  that  he  was  quite  well,  but 
sonaewhat  tired,  as  he  had  just  retni/riied  from  Root  Rwer,  where  he 
had  been  to  preach  to  a  family  that  had  recently  settled  there.  Upon 
this,  Sinclair  says  he  felt  rebuked,  and  resolved  to  make  no  mere  ejBEort 
to  deprive  the  old  pioneer  of  the  honors  he  so  greatly  coveted.'"  * 

llarsden's  Tribute  to  American  Hethodism. — In 
1802  Joshua  Marsden,  a  distinguished  English  Methodist  preacher, 
visited  the  United  States,  and  from  the  record  of  his  impressions  of 
American  Methodism  the  following  extracts  are  of  interest ;  "  I  was 
greatly  surprised,"  says  he,  "  to  meet  in  the  preachers  assembled  at 
New  York  such  examples  of  simplicity,  labor,  and  seK-denial.  Some 
of  them  had  come  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  attend  the  Conference. 
They  had  little  appearance  of  clerical  costume ;  many  of  them  had  not 
a  single  article  of  black  cloth.  Their  good  Bishops  set  them  the  exam- 
ple, neither  of  whom  were  dressed  in  black.  But  the  want  of  this  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  their  truly  primitive  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  divine  Master.  Their  costume  was  that  of  former  times — ^the 
color  drab,  the  waistcoat  with  large  laps,  and  both  coat  and  waistcoat 
without  any  collar.  Their  appearance  was  simphcity  itself,  and  had 
something  truly  apostolic.  I  felt  impressed  with  awe  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  soon  perceived  that  they  had  established  themselves  in  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  their  brethren,  not  by  the  trappings  of  office 
or  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  episcopal  parade,  but  by  their  vast  labors, 
self-denying  simplicity,  and  disinterested  love.  Most  of  the  preachers 
appeared  to  be  young  men,  yet  ministerial  labor  had  impressed  its  seal 
upon  their  countenances. 

"  I  cannot  contemplate  without  astonishment  the  great  work  God 
has  performed  in  the  United  States.  In  England  Methodism  is  like 
the  river,  calmly  ghding  on ;  here  it  is  a  torrent,  rushing  along  and 
sweeping  all  away  in  its  course.  Methodism  in  England  is  the  Meth- 
odism of  "Wesley — methodical,  intelligent,  and  neat ;  in  America  it 
resembles  Asbury — it  has  some  roughness  and  less  polish. 

"  The  good  they  have  done  to  the  blacks  is  beyond  calculation,  and 
the  new  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  without  such  a 
ministry  might  have  degenerated  into  heathenism." 

*  Letter  of  Hon.  Grant  Goodrich,  of  Chicago,  to  thi!  luthor. 
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BISHOP  ASBURY  AND  HIS  EARLY  SUCCESSORS-METHODISM  IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST. 

AMONG  the  many  admirable  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  Pioneer  ■ 
Bishop  were  his  simplicity  and  his  kind- 
ness to  the  poor.  In  one  of  his  entries 
in  his  Journal  he  says :  "  0,  what  happi- 
ness do  they  lose  who  never  visit  the 
poor  in  their  cottages !  "  On  another 
occasion,  having  arrived  at  one  of  the 
■^  great  houses  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  entertained  on  his  endless  joumey- 
ings,  he  speaks  of  holding  a  meeting  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  black  servants, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  young  minister, 
one  of  the  preachers  on  that  circuit,  was 
holding  a  sacramental  love-feast  with  the 
master  and  the  mistress  and  distinguished  visitors  in  the  parlor. 

In  ITOS  he  writes :  "  Thursday,  September  22.  I  have  been  sick 
upward  of  four  months,  during  which  time  I  have  attended  to  my 
business  and  ridden,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  three  thousand  miles." 
If  a  sick  man  of  his  stamp  were  able  to  work  at  that  rate,  what  might 
he  not  have  done  if  he  had  been  well  ?  This  very  thought  sometimes 
stirred  his  own  soul  to  enthusiasm,  and  on  one  occasion  he  broke  out 
with  these  words :  "  I  groan  with  pain  one  minute  and  shout  glory  the 
next.  If  I  only  had  health,  America  should  not  hold  me."  And  thus 
for  decade  after  decade  he  struggled  with  the  infirmities  of  his  body, 
upborne  by  the  grace  and  power  which  dwelt  in  his  soul. 

Episcopal  Gravity  and  Humor.— Under  his  elegant  and 
saintly  exterior  (which  is  shown  more  perfectly  in  the  English  por- 
trait, by  Whitehouse,  than  in  the  more  familiar  one  at  New  York, 
taken  later  in  life)  there  was  a  good  deal  of  native  wit,  which  he 
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•often  found  it  diflBcnlt  to  restrain.  Scattered  through  his  Journals  are 
moans  and  lamentations  over  the  lightness  and  levity  into  which  he 
has  been  betrayed ;  but  his  wit  was  not  of  a  boisterous  sort ;  it  was 
lather  like  flecks  of  sunshine  falling  through  the  leaves  of  a  forest ; 
brightening  and  cheering,  but  not  stimng  coarse  laughter.  Here  is 
-one  of  his  quaint  fashions  of  reproving  sin,  which  is  equally  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  and  his  piety :  "  Monday,  August  15,  1796.  We  rode 
to  New  York.  "While  crossing  the  ferry  some  foohsh,  wicked  people 
Tittered  so  many  dwm/as  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  the  Lord  would  sink 
the  boat.  I  asked  a  man  if  he  had  any  chalk  to  lend  me,  so  that  I 
might  mark  down  the  curses  the  company  gave  us  on  our  passage  of 
thirty  or  forty  minutes."  The  sight  of  this  quiet  stranger  keeping 
tally  of  the  oaths  uttered  in  his  hearing  must  have  produced  a  health- 
ful impression  upon  that  boatload  of  rough  people. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Bond,  who  was  for  a  time  the  Bishop's  travel 
ing  companion,  says :  "  There  was  never  a  person  on  earth  I  was  so 
-afraid  of  as  of  Bishop  Asbury.  There  was  an  air  of  sternness  about 
him  that  forbade  any  one  approaching  too  near.  You  must  wait  his 
time ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  humor  you  could  approach  him  with 
perfect  ease,  and  there  would  be  with  him  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
familiarity.  IJ.e  could  be-  one  of  the  most  communicative  of  men, 
and  for  hours  entertain  you  with  pleasing  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
The  Bishop  would  appear  often  to  be  lost  in  thought  as  he  was  riding 
:along :  he  was  either  studying  his  sermons  or  planning  the  work  in  his 
vast  field  of  labor :  at  such  times  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  him. 
All  at  once  his  countenance  and  manner  would  change,  and  he  would 
beckon  or  caU  his  friend  to  come  up  and  ride  beside  him,  and  enter 
into  the  most  free  and  familiar  conversation."  Father  Boehm  gives  a 
similar  account. 

He  had  an  eye  to  pity  and  a  hand  to  relieve  distress.  Boehm 
relates  that  once  when  they  were  passing  through  Ohio  he  came  upon 
:a  little  assembly  of  people,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  he  was  informed 
that  the  cow  of  a  poor  widow  was  about  to  be  sold  for  debt ;  whereupon 
he  inquired  carefully  into  the  circumstances,  and  declared  that  the  cow 
must  not  be  sold.  He  started  a  subscription,  headed  it  himself,  and 
solicited  from  the  company  who  had  gathered  for  the  sale  money 
enough  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  cow  was  given  back  to  the  widow. 
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Asbnry  a  Jndge  of  91  en. — The  Bishop  was  gifted  with /are 
discernment  of  character.  Preachers  who  for  the  first  time  were 
ushered  into  his  presence  said  they  felt  as  if  he  were  looking  through 
and  through  them ;  and  in  these  inspections  he  verj  rarely  made  a  mis- 
take. There  was  one  Kline,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,, 
a  good  man  but  by  no  means  a  great  man,  who  one  day  called  upon 
the  Bishop  at  his  lodgings  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Bishop,, 
stepping  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  left  him  there  alone. 
Seeing  a  book  lying  upon  the  table  near  him  he  took  it  up,  and  on- 
opening  it  discovered  it  to  be  a  manuscript  volume  in  which  the  Bishop 
recorded  his  opinions  of  the  ministers  under  his  command.  The  first 
thing  his  eye  rested  upon  was — "  John  KUne,  a  man  of  small  preach- 
ing talents,  but  thought  to  be  very  pious  and  useful." 

When  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  press  upon  him  some  of  hia 
brethren  wished  him  to  retire,  as  God  had  raised  up  many  strong  men 
who  were  able  to  relieve  him  of  his  abundant  labors.,.  But  this  Asbuiy 
would  not  do.  "  No  man  can  do  my  work,"  said  he,  and  he  persisted 
in  traveling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Connection.  He 
had  been  an  excellent  preacher  as  well  as  administrator  in  his  time,  but 
now,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  able  to  preach  as  formerly  he  dele- 
gated the  most  of  this  work  to  younger  men,  but  in  order  that  he  still 
might  spread  the  Gospel  he  packed  a  quantity  of  Bibles  in  his  car- 
riage and  distributed  them  on  his  way,  saying,  "  Now  I  know  I  am 
sowing  good  seed." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  almost  military  rigor  with 
which  Asbury  commanded  his  itinerant  army.  Having  studied  his 
men  and  explored  their  fields  of  labor,  and  having  also  prayed  over 
every  appointment,  he  announced  the  same  as  a  finality.  The  reading^ 
of  the  appointments  was  the  last  thing  done  at  the  Conference ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  complaints,  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  horse,  ready  saddled,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
the  moment  he  had  finished  reading  the  appointments  and  pronounced 
the  benediction  he  mounted,  and  rode  away,  without  even  informing 
any  one  where  he  was  going.  Thus,  by  necessity,  the  appointments 
must  stand,  since  there  was  no  one  to  change  them,  and  no  court  of 
appeals  known  to  Methodist  Discipline. 

In  the  year  1807  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  received  a  special  dis- 
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pemation  o''.  health.  In  October  of  that  year  he  writes,  "  I  am  young 
again,"  [he  was  now  sixty-two  years  old,]  "  and  boast  of  being  able  to 
ride  six  thousand  miles  on  horse-back  in  ten  months.  My  round  will 
embrace  the  United  States,  the  Territory,  and  Canada."  This  entry  was 
made  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  state  Methodism  had  been  already 
widely  extended.  In  the  summer  of  1811  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  met  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Irish 
Palatine  stock. 

Asbary  on  Matrimony. — During  this  year  several  entries  in 
his  Journal  refer  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  one  of  which  he  says : 
"I  have  read  Adam  Clarke,  and  am  amused,  as  well  as  instructed. 
He  indirectly  unchristianizes  old  bachelors.  "Woe  is  me  ! "  Having 
sworn  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  as  one  of  the  privations  and 
necessities  of  his  episcopal  career  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  the 
f request  stragglers  from  the  ranks,  who  located  on  account  of  their 
marriage.  In  the  early  days  there  wore  few  married  men  among  the 
itinerants,  and  the  taking  of  a  wife  was  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
location ;  on  which  matter  the  Bishop  moralizes  thus  : — 

"  If  a  rich  serious  young  lady  wished  to  marry  a  rich  child  of  the 
devil,  she  would  lose  her  light,  and  though  she  might  not  be  willing 
to  allow  that  it  was  extinguished,  her  pious  friends  would  soon  see  in 
her  naught  but  darkness.  Wliy  not  marry  a  handsome  young  Meth- 
odist preacher  ?  She  would  then  have  something  for  her  money.  She 
would  have  goodness,  for  after  all,  who  are  good  if  not  those  who  prac- 
tice goodness  and  teach  othei'S  so  to  do?  But  Mr.  Wesley  meant  not 
this,  for  he  knew,  and  so  do  I  know,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  good  for 
more  than  one  of  the  paiiiies.  Few  preachers,  if  any,  have  been  as 
holy  and  useful  in  after  as  in  former  life  who  have  married  rich 
women,  and  some  have  ended  in  apostasy." 

The  Journal  of  Bishop  Asbury,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Methodist  history  in  America,  as  are  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley  in 
England,  closes  on  the  Tth  of  December,  1816.  Worn  out  with  labor 
and  travel,  he  lays  down  his  pen,  and  presently  he  is  to  lay  down  his 
life  ;  not  to  lose  it,  but,  after  the  manner  of  his  Lord,  to  take  it  again. 
He  has  made  a  tour  southward  from  Virginia  as  far  as  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  from  which  point  he  hoped  to  reach  Baltimore  on  the 
ensuing  May,  that  he  might  be  present  at  one  more  General  Confer- 
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•ence.  In  this  expectation  he  was,  howerer,  disappointed.  The  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  terminated  in  consumption,  which  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  to  prostrate  the  small  remaining  strength  of  a 
<5onstitution  already  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  labor,  and  trembling 
Tinder  the  repeated  strokes  of  disease.  Ilis  mind,  however,  rose  su- 
perior to  his  bodily  weakness ;  and,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  desire  for 
-usefulness,  he  made  a  hospital  of  his  carriage,  and  as  his  strength 
would  permit  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place ;  sitting  in  his  chair 
"to  speak  if  he  were  too  weak  to  stand,  and  thus  by  painful  stages  he 
reached  Kichmond,  Yirginia,  on  the  24:th  of  March,  1816. 

Asbury's  Last  Sermon  was  preached  in  th«  old  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Richmond,  at  the  date  just  mentioned.  Perceiv- 
ing his  great  weakness  of  body,  some  of  his  friends  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade hjm  from  such  an  effort,  fearing  it  might  immediately  cost  him 
his  life.  But  he  still  persisted  that  he  had  one  more  message  to  deliver 
in  the  name  of  his  Master,  and  his  friends  tenderly  and  lovingly  carried 
him  into  the  church — he  was  unable  either  to  walk  or  stand — ^lifted 
him  into  the  pulpit,  and  seated  him  on  a  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  His  text  was  Romans  ix,  28 :  "  For  he  will  finish  the 
work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness:  because  a  short  work  will 
the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth."  He  frequently  paused  during  his 
sermon  to  recover  breath  and  strength,  and  these  very  pauses  made 
the  sermon,  which  was  of  an  hour's  length,  more  weighty  and  impres- 
sive. 

He  is  an  old  man  now,  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  has  fought 
•disease  as  heroically  as  he  has  fought  the  devil,  but  in  this  contest  he 
is  almost  vanquished  now.  His  eyes  have  grown  so  dim  that  he  is 
not  able  to  write  or  read  the  records  of  appointments,  and  he  has  re- 
signed the  stations  to  his  new  colleague.  Bishop  M'Kendree.  But  he 
is  the  Bishop  still — ^what  is  left  of  him — ^and  with  the  little  life  that 
is  in  him  he  is  bent  on  issuing  one  more  order  for  an  advance  in  God's 
name,  all  along  the  Hne.  He  must  give  his  companions  his  farewell 
message ;  he  must  rehearse  to  them  from  what  small  beginnings  God 
had  raised  them  up  to  their  present  greatness ;  he  must  exhort  them 
once  more  to  be  holy : — in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  something  to 
say  about  holiness  in  every  discourse.  He  must  warn  them  not  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion  of  this  world : — his  heart  has  been  troubled  of  late 
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by  seeing  even  the  daughters  of  Methodist  preachers  wearing  orna- 
ments of  gold — and  he  must  prophecy  to  them  of  the  swiftness  and 
the  glory  of  the  final  ushering  in  of  Christ's  kingdom.  His  old 
friends  listen  tearfully  and  lovingly  wliile  lie  gives  his  last  charge  to 
his  last  congregation,  and  tlien  they  take  liini  upon  their  arms  and 
lovingly  carry  liim  away. 

With  the  hand  of  death  upon  hiui  lie  arises  from  his  bed  on  tliu 
Tuesday  following,  and  sets  his  face  toward  Baltimore.  lie  also  makes 
brief  journeys  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  iiually  i-eaclies  tlie  house 
of  his  old  friend,  Greorge  Arnold,  in  Spottsylvauia.  Here  his  distress 
is  so  evident  that  his  friends  urge  liim  to  send  for  a  physician,  but 
he  gives  them  to  understand  that  it  would  be  useless,  saying :  "  Before 
the  doctor  could  reach  me  I  sliould  be  gone,  and  all  he  could  do  would 
be  to  pronounce  me  dead."  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  March 
31,  he  desires  the  family  to  be  assembled,  and  Brother  Bond,  his  trav- 
eling companion,  sings,  prays,  and  expounds  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  as  well  as  he  is  able  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  sor- 
row that  is  impending.  The  Bishop,  observing  the  distress  of  his 
■companion,  raises  his  dying  hand  with  a  joyful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  being  observed,  he  is  asked  if  he  feels  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
be. precious.  He  is  now  too  far  gone  to  speak,  but  exerting  all  his 
remaining  strength,  he  raises  both  his  hands  as  if  in  benediction,  or 
perhaps  in  wonder  at  the  heavenly  glory  which  is  already  opening  to 
his  dying  vision,  and  a  few  minutes  af  ber  he  peacefully  breathes  his 
last  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  companion. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the 
fiession  of  the  General  Conference  which  he  had  so  persistently  but 
vainly  attempted  to  reach.  His  remains,  which  had  been  temporarily 
■deposited  in  the  burying-ground  of  his  friend  Arnold,  were,  by  order 
■of  the  Conference,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  Society,  taken 
up  and  brought  to  that  city,  and  from  the  parsonage  of  the  old  Light- 
street  Church,  which  for  years  had  been  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
home  that  this  itinerant  Bishop  had  ever  possessed,  he  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  loving  sons  in  the  ministry  to  the  Eutaw- 
-fitreet  Church,  preceded  by  Bishop  M'lvendree  and  the  Rev.  William 
Black,  representative  from  the  Conference  of  British  America,  and 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  as  cliief  mourn- 
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«rs,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens.     The  funeral  oration  was  pro; 
nouuced  by  Bishop  M'Kendree. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  this  man,  who  was  now  immortal,  was 
placed  in  a  vault  prepared  for  it  under  the  pulpit  of  the  Eutaw-street 
■Church,  in  Baltimore,  from  which  it  was  afterward  removed  to  the 
Bishops'  lot  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery ;  a  burial  place  belonging  to  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Lovely  Lane  and  Light-street  Churches. 

On  this  sacred  spot  stands  the  Bishops'  monument,  bearing  memo- 
rials of  Francis  Asbury,  Enoch  George,  John  Emory,  and  Beverly 
Waugh ;  and  here,  also,  the  New  England  Methodists  have  recently 
erected  an  elegant  shaft  of  Scotch  granite  to  the  memory  of  the  chief 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  New  England — Jesse  Lee — whose  death  oc- 
curred at  Hillsborough,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maryland,  September 
12th,  1816. 

The  record  of  the  ministry  of  this  apostolic  man  covers  about  fifty- 
five  years,  forty-five  of  which  were  spent  in  America ;  thirty  of  them 
in  the  ofiice  of  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Through 
all  those  years  he  preached  on  an  average  seven  or  eight  times  a  week. 
He  presided  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  Conferences, 
■and  ordained  to  the  ministry  about  four  thousand  men. 

Bishop  CJeorge. — Enoch  George,  the  fifth  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  trained  on  one  of  the  great  frontier 
•circuits  at  the  head  of  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Elvers,  in  North  Car- 
olina. He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  in  176T  or  1768. 
Though  brought  up  in  the  English  Church  he  was  addicted  to  the 
■dissipation  which  prevailed  in  his  neighboi'hood.  He  was  at  length 
brought'  under  the  care  of  that  pious  and  active  Church  minister, 
Jarratt,  under  whom  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  and 
was  afterward  converted  under  the  ministry  of  John  Easter,  a  preacher 
-on  the  old  Brunswick  Circuit.  The  revival  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
village  called  Hicksf ord,  in  which  George  was  converted,  was  marked 
hj  some  of  those  extraordinary  physical  exercises  which  have  so  aston- 
ished the  opponents  of  supernatural  religion.  Easter  was  one  of  the 
mighty  men :  when  he  preached  the  multitude  trembled  with  astonish- 
ment, and  large  numbers  sometimes  cried  aloud  and  feU  to  the 
4^ound. 
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,  It  was  on  such  an  Qccasion  that  Enoch  George  was  brought  under 
conTiction.  In  his  account  of  it  he  says,  "  Some  fell  near  me,  and 
one  almost  on  me,  and  when  I  attempted  to  fly  I  found  myself  unable. 
When  my  consternation  subsided  I  collected  all  my  strength  and  resolu- 
tion and  left  my  friends  and  the  family,  determining  never  to  be  seeD  at 
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a  Methodist  meeting  again.  In  this  I  was  defeated.  On  the  next  day 
there  was  to  be  another  meeting  in  our  vicinity,  and  my  father  com- 
manded my  attendance.  I  went,  intending  to  steel  my  heart  against 
conviction.     However,  it  pleased  God  on  this  day  to  open  my  eyes 
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and  turn  me  from  daTkness  to  light  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and: 
I  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian  in  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  not  long  before  George  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a^ 
new  heart,  and  shortly  afterward  he  joined  a  Methodist  Society.  His 
brethren,  discovering  in  him  a  talent  for  exhortation,  insisted  on  hi& 
performing  this  service,  and  after  repeated  refusals  he  reluctanti^  con- 
sented. With  such  favor  was  his  word  received  that  he  was  presently 
"  called  out "  by  Philip  Cox  and  sent  to  a  circuit  in  N"orth  Carolina,, 
three  hundred  miles  distant.  This  was  in  l'J89.  In  1T90  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  on  trial,  and  thenceforth, 
made  such  good  proof  of  his  ministry  that  in  1796  he  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Presiding  Elder,  and  in  1816,  after  the  death  of  Bishop- 
Asbury,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  Bishop.  His  death  occurred  at. 
Staunton,  Virginia,  August  33d,  1828. 

Bishop  Roberts. — Eobert  E.  Koberts,  the  sixth  Bishop  of  the- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chiirch,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens^ 
of  frontier  ministers  ever  produced  in  America.  He  was  bom  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1Y78.  His  father  was  a  backwoods 
farmer,  who,  when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age,  emigrated  over  the- 
mountains  to  the  Ligonia  Valley,  in  "Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  family  lived  for  years  in  the  woods,  far  from  schools 
and  churches,  and  with  no  other  means  of  grace  at  hand  than  thfr 
family  Bible ;  but  when  young  Roberts  was  about  ten  years  old  some- 
of  the  ubiquitous  itinerants  found  out  the  cabin,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  its  inmates,  and  not  long  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  entire  family  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  year  1800,  Eoberts,  who  was  now  a  stalwart  young- 
fellow,  well  up  in  felling  trees,  building  fences,  tracking  game,  and  all 
the  other  arts  of  forestry  and  farming,  received  a  license  as  an  ex- 
horter.  He  made  an  imposing  figure  standing  on  a  stump  or  in  a 
wagon,,  his  fine  form  arrayed  in  the  approved  backwoods  costume  of 
hunting  shirt,  buckskin  breeches,  and  moccasins ;  and  as,  in  addition, 
to  the  Bible,  he  had  been  a  faithful  student  of  "  Wesley's  Sermons  "" 
and  "  Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  he  was  rather  more  than 
usually  well  qualified  in  point  of  learning  to  enter  upon  the  sacred, 
office. 

When  h^  first  presented  himself  at  the  Baltimore  Conference,  ia 
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1802,  he  made  quite  a  sensation  by  his  youthful  freshness  and  vigor^ 
The  life  of  the  forest  had  made  its  indelible  impression  upon  him,  and 
Asbury,  who  was  quick  to  discern  the  powers  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  at  once'  laid  claim  to  him  for  service  in  the  wilds  of  the 
West.     He  was  a  child  of  the  wilderness ;  he  had  a  body  and  a  consti- 
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tution  made  for  danger  and  toil ;  he  was  a  splendid  shot  with  his  rifle ; 
he  had  built  himself  a  log-cabin  and  dwelt  for  years  out  of  sight  of 
civilized  man,  tilling  the  earth  in  summer  and  himting  the  bear,  the 
deer,  and  the  raccoon  in  the  winter;  and  th\is  the  refineinents  of  sea- 
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board  cities,  which  were  so  attractive  to  many  exiles  sent  to  the  West-- 
ern  Conference,  could  have  no  attraction  for  him.  His  first  appoint- 
ments were  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  where  he 
displayed  silch  rare  abilities  that  the  older  portions  of  the  Church  ap- 
pear to  have  envied  the  "West  their  possession  of  him,  and  after  a 
dozen  years  or  so  in  the  wilderness  Bishop  Asbury  appointed  him  to 
the  very  head-quarters  of  Methodism,  in  Baltimore ;  to  which  place  he 
reluctantly  went,  doubting  his  adaptation  to  polite  society  and  city 
congregations.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  Asbury  being  now  dead,  Eob- 
erts  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  though 
he  was  the  youngest  preacher  present ;  aiid  with  such  native  dignity 
and  manifest  common  sense  did  he  fiU  this  difficult  place,  that  he  at 
once  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Episcopacy,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  General  Conference  that  same  year. 

Being  a  Bishop,  Koberts  was  now  free.  He  had  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  drag  him  from  his  beloved  woods  and  mountains,  and  coop 
him  up  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  passed  to  the  highest  honor  of  the  Church  than  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  old  cabin  in  the  Chenango  County  woods,  where  ho 
dwelt  in  peace  during  such  intervals  as  his  labors  afforded  him ;  brusli- 
ing  the  dust  of  civilization  out  of  his  eyes,  and  its  cobweb  f olHes  out 
of  his  brain :  subsisting  in  primitive  fashion  and  holding  communion 
with  nature  and  with  God.  From  this  cabin  he  afterward  removed 
to  an  episcopal  palace  in  Indiana,  which  was  then  counted  the  "  Far 
West."  This  residence,  like  the  former,  was  built  of  logs,  and  both 
the  edifice  and  its  furniture  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands.  His 
annual  income  during  the  most  of  his  career  was  from  four  hundred 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was  enough  for  his  simple 
wants,  and  comported  well  with  the  style  of  living  in  the  western 
half  of  his  great  field,  which  now  comprised  all  that  was  known  of 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  early  years  he  suffered -from  extreme  diffidence,  which  afterward 
became  a  subdued  modesty,  and  which,  with  the  plainness  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  manners  and  apparel,  often  led  to  ludicrous  mistakes.  On. 
ordinary  occasions  he  assumed  no  other  dignity  than  that  of  a  prirate 
Christian ;  and  frequently  in  his  journeyings  among  the  people  it  was 
not  until  the  family  worship  revealed  his  spirit  and  power  tliat  liis 
38 
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ministerial  character  was  suspected.  Many  an  exhortation  did  lie  re- 
ceive from  zealous  class-leaders  whose  little  meetings  he  attended  with- 
out making  himself  known,  and  not  unf requently  he  found  a  quiet 
pleasure  in  the  sudden  transition  from  rudeness  to  deference  which 
took  place  in  the  manners  of  persons  who  had  at  first  entertained  this 
angel  unawares. 

During  his  siiperintendency  he  traversed  the  entire  country  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Indian  coimtries  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say  from  1819  to  1843,  his 
nominal  residence  was  the  log-cabin  in  southern  Indiana  above  men- 
tioned, from  which  point  he  diverged  in  all  directions,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  toil  or  fatigue,  poverty  or  hunger,  suffering  or  peril.  In  the 
full  vigor  of  his  life  he  was  a  man  of  magnificent  proportions,  weigh- 
not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  large  manly  features 
and  open  and  pleasant  countenance.  There  was  about  him  a  quiet 
suggestion  of  reserved  power,  on  which,  under  special  stress  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  able  to  draw  with  tremendous  effect.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that,  in  several  instances,  while  presiding  over  Annual  Conferences 
where  great  excitement  was  about  to  produce  general  disorder,  he  has 
been  known  suddenly  to  assume  as  much  authority  as  would  suffice  to 
command  an  army,  and  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  his  personal  wDl 
to  crush  out  dissension  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  meekness  and  humihty,  in  1836,  being  m.  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  Episcopate,  when  he  was  the  senior  Bishop,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  General  Conference,  simply  because  in 
his  own  estimate  of  himself,  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  small  at 
best,  would  soon  be  so  diminished  by  the  infirmities  of  age  that  he 
could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  great  powers 
which  it  implied ;  but  to  his  great  surprise  no  one  moved  to  accept 
his  resignation,  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  bear  his  official  honors 
to  the  end.     His  death  occurred  March  26th,  1843. 

The  seventh  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohutch  was  Joshua 
.  Soule.  His  election  to  the  Episcopacy  occurred  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1824,  and  he  seceded  in  1844  with  the  body  which  formed 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Further  notice  of  him  wiU, 
therefore,  be  given  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  that  Church. 
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Bishop  Eleddiii§; — The  Radical  Movement. — Elijah 
liedding,  tlie  eighth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  of  the  princes  in  Israel,  was  an  eastern  contribution  to  the  Episco- 
pacy. He  was  born  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Pine  Plains,  in 
Dutchess  County,  ISTew  York,  on  the    Yth    of  June,  1Y80.     He  was 
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Wessed  with  a  religious  home  training,  and  also  enjoyed  the  ministra- 
tions of  Benjamin  Abbott,  who,  in  1Y90,  traveled  the  Dutchess  Circuit. 
In  1Y91  the  Hedding  family  emigrated  to  Starksborough,  a  portion 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  then  recently  opened  for  settlement ;  and  in 
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this  wild  region  the  young  man  grew  up  to  be  a  spirited,  venturesome 
youth,  a  leader  among  Ms  companions  not  only  in  the  wild  exploits  of 
the  woods,  hut  also  in  such  intellectual  contests  as  prevailed  in  that 
rural  region.  On  account  of  his  forwardness  in  learning  he  was 
chosen  on  several  occasions  to  read  one  of  "Wesley's  sermons  to  a  little 
congregation  of  Methodists  which  had  assembled  for  worship,  and  his 
attention  being  thus  called  to  the  chief  Methodist  classic  he  read 
through  the  whole  sei'ies  of  discourses,  and  retained  a  good  portion  of 
them  in  his  memory. 

In  the  year  1Y98  he  experienced  a  clear  and  sound  conversion 
under  the  labors  of  Joseph  Mitchell,  who,  with  Abner  "Wood,  traveled 
Vcrgennes  Circuit  that  year ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  conversion  it 
appeared  that  the  seal  of  God  was  upon  him  for  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry.  He  had  hardly  been  admitted  into  full  membership  before 
he  was  urged  to  take  an  exhorter's  license,  and  under  these  persuasions 
he  began  to  hold  meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes  delivering 
a  well-aiTanged  discourse,  but  modestly  refraining  from  taking  a  text, 
or  calling  it  a  sermon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1801,  and  sent  to  the  Essex  Circuit,  about  three  hundred  miles 
ii^  extent,  embracing  the  whole  tract  of  territory  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  extending  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  into  Canada,  having  for  his  senior  colleague  that  warm-hearted 
Irishman,  Henry  Ryan,  of  whom  further  mention  wiU  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  Canadian  Methodism. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country  were  sunk 
in  ignorance,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  religion.  The  sound  of  the 
gospel  trumpet  in  their  midst  at  first  aroused  their  curiosity,  and  then 
their  anger,  and  they  often  assembled  in  great  crowds  at  the  preaching- 
places  for  the  purpose  of  making  disturbance.  The  infidel  principles 
of  Thomas  Paine  largely  prevailed,  and  the  opposition  to  Christianity 
thereby  inspired  sometimes  took  the  form  of  personal  violence,  at 
otliers  the  form  of  ridicule,  and  young  men, '  and  even  women,  had 
been  whipped  by  their  fathers  for  the  crime  of  attending  the  Meth- 
odist meetings.  It  was  a  circuit  well  calculated  to  put  the  powers  of 
young  Hedding  to  the  test ;  but  so  well  informed  was  his  mind,  so 
well  balanced  his  character,  and  so  abundantly  was  he  endowed  with 
nerve  and  muscle,  that  when  he  arose  to  face  down  a  crowd  of  ruffians, 
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as  lie  was  sometimes  obliged  to  do,  no  man  among  tliem  dared  to  look 
him  in  the  eye. 

In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  Bridgewater  Circuit,  a  field  embrac- 
ing the  central  part  of  the  State  of  'New  Hampshire,  in  which  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  that  crippled  his 
hmbs,  and  he  was  coolly  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  would 
never  recover  their  use.  But  being  determined  to  keep  the  field  to 
which  the  Lord  and  the  Church  had  appointed  him  he  managed  to  climb 
into  his  saddle  again,  and  being  unable  to  use  his  hands  and  arms  he 
held  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  and  thus  started  to  make  the  rounds  of  his 
circuit  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Again  and  again  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  picked  up  and  remounted  by  some  passing 
traveler ;  on  several  occasions  suffering  severe  injury  -  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
which  disease  being  unable  to  hold  its  ground  against  such  treatment 
as  this  finally  left  him  in  peace,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  mission  with 
more  vigor  than  ever. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  dignity  of  Presiding  Elder 
on  the  New  Hampshire  District,  where  for  his  first  year  of  service  he 
received  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash.  Then 
two  years  more  on  the  !N"ew  London  District,  in  connection  with  which 
he  accepted  the  post  of  parish  minister  in  the  town  of  Ludlow,  Massa- 
chusetts, having  a  salary  paid  by  the  town  in  consideration  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  service  which  he  was  able  to  spare  from  his  duties  as 
Presiding  Elder.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  among  many 
other  seals  of  his  ministry,  the  world-renowned  sailor-preacher,  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  was  converted  under  one  of  his  powerful  sermons,  which 
Taylor  describes  as  "  the  broadside  that  brought  me  down." 

While  traveling  one  of  his  early  circuits,  during  a  particularly 
unpleasant  northern  winter  the  ground  was  thawed  by  powerful  rains, 
and  a  thin  crust  quickly  formed  on  the  surface.  Hedding's  horse  had 
broken  through  this  crust  till  his  legs  had  become  so  sore  and  lame 
as  to  render  him  useless,  and  to  obtain  another  horse  was  impossible, 
as  no  one  would  risk  an  animal  in  such  traveling.  "What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  appointments  were  out  and  the  people  would  expect  him 
to  fin  them.  A  less  resolute  man  might  have  regarded  this  as  a  prov- 
idential hedging  up  of  his  way,  but  to  Hedding  it  was  simply  an  obsta- 
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ele  to  be  overcome ;  and,  taking  his  saddle-bags  on  ]iis  shoulders,  lie 
started  ont  and  actually  made  the  round  of  his  circuit  on  foot,  having 
traveled  in  two  weeks  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of 
tliis  pedestrian  tour  ho  long  afterward  says :  "  Frequently  I  would 
break  through  the  ice  and  frozen  mud  in  the  swamps  and  woods,  tear- 
ing my  boots  and  keeping  my  feet  wet  most  of  the  time ;  but  I  perse- 
vered and  got  around  to  my  appointments  at  the  usual  time,  preaching 
once  or  twice  a  day,  besides  my  other  accustomed  services.  I  lived 
through  it,  but  from  the  effects  of  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  that 
tour  I  have  never  recovered  to  this  day." 

As  early  as  1820  Hedding's  friends  proposed  to  put  him  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  Bishopric,  but  he  refused  to  allow  it,  because  of  his 
humble,  estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  Four  years  later,  when  the 
proposition  was  renewed,  he  wept,  remonstrated,  and  urged  a  number 
of  objections  against  the  movement,  but  at  length  reluctantly  yielded, 
and  thereupon  entered  a  period  of  episcopal  service  extending  over 
thirty  years,  in  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  apostles.  The  United  States  at  that  time  embraced  thirty  States 
and  Territories,  and  contained  twenty-five  million  inhabitants,  one  fifth 
part  of  whom  were  under  the  watch-care  of  the  Methodist  minis- 
try, and  over  all  this  field  it  was  his  duty  to  travel.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  steamboats;  but  there 
were  roads  throughout  the  most  of  the  country,  on  which  he  might  be 
shaken  np  in  stage-coaches,  a'nd  the  geography  of  the  country  was  so 
well  loiown  that  he  was  able  to  station  his  rapidly-increasing  army  of 
pi'eaehers  with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  and  also  to  sprinkle  them 
more  thickly  over  the  land. 

Hedding  has  been  called  a  man  of  the  Daniel  "Webster  stamp,  but 
the  compliment  is  a  doubtful  one.  To  call  Daniel  Webster  a  man  of 
the  Hedding  stamp  would  be  very  much  higher  praise.  His  mind  was 
strong  and  steady,  possessing  great  power  of  analysis  and  logic.  Free 
from  passion  and  evenly  poised,  he  cast  aside  all  trifling  and  unworthy 
thoughts  and  things,  and  with  his  eye  upon  some  great  conclusion 
or  achievement  he  advanced  with  steadily-increasing  momentum  to 
ultimate  and  real  success.  As  a  preacher  he  was  mighty;  given 
to  the  development  of  deep  doctrines,  attempting  no  lofty  flights 
of  rhetoric,  but  laying  down  the  principles   of  orthodox  theology, 
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and  enforcing  the  claims  of  practical  rigliteousness  in  a  manner  next 
to  irresistible. 

The  leaders  of  the  temperance  reform  should  not  fail  to  claim 
Bishop  Hedding  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  movement. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  characters  ia  the  great  slavery 
debates,  of  which  a  larger  account  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  was  such  a  firm  believer  in 
peace  and  order,  and  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Church,  that  the 
agitation  kept  up  by  the  more  zealous  ahohtionists,  gave  him  great  dis- 
tress. He  was  by  no  means  an  apologist  for  negro  slavery ;  but  it  was 
his  fond  hope  that  the  Church  at  the  South  would,  of  its  own  accord, 
provide  for  its  extinction;  hence  he  counseled  moderation  and  par 
tience,  which,  in  the  stormy  quadrennium  of  1844-48,  were  admired 
on  the  one  hand  and  blamed  on  the  other.  But  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  his  love  for  the  Church  which  he  had  served  so  devotedly 
occupied  so  great  a  place  in  his  soul,  that  even  his  capacious  nature 
had  no  room  for  sympathy  with  any  movements,  however  exellent  in 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  rehgious  char- 
acter. The  death  of  Bishop  Hedding  occurred  at  Poughkeepsie, 
IS.  Y.,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1852,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  period  of  episcopal  service  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  His 
last  iUness  was  protracted  and  severe,  but  his  mental  powers  were  pre- 
served clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  in  his  dyiag  moments  he 
broke  forth  with  praises  to  God,  and  died  shouting,  "  Glory,  glory, 
glory ! " 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church, — It  was  Bishop 
Hedding  who,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh  ia  1828, 
took  that  vigorous  action  against  the  radical  movement — the  O'Kelly 
movement  over  again — which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  recall  the  sharp  debates  of 
those  days  over  lay  delegation  and  kindred  measures  proposed  by  the 
reformers.  A  little  more  patience  on  one  side  and  a  little  more 
wisdom  on  the  other  would  have  saved  this  second  division  in  the 
Methodist  ranks ;  and  it  is  among  the  events  to  be  hoped  for,  that  the 
two  bodies  may  yet  find  a  common  form  of  agreement  ia  which, 
having  identical  doctrines,  they  may  once  more  become  united. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  a  general  convention  of  the 
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Reformers  assembled  at  St.  John's  Ohurcli,  Baltimore,  at  wMch  eleven 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented. 

Nicholas  Snetlien,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Conference, 
who,  on  account  of  his  admirable  style  as  a  preacher  was  familiarly 
known  as  "Asbury's  silver  trumpet,"  was  elected  president  of  the 
Convention,  and  William  Stockton  was  chosen  secretary.  As  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  articles  of  association  were  agreed  upon,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  Discipline  and  Constitution,  and  to 
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compile  a  Hymn  Book,  and  after  a  session  of  ten  days  the  Conven- 
tion adjora-ned  for  two  years. 

The  second  Convention  of  the  Reformers,  in  1830,  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  delegates,  ministers  and  laymen  being  in  equal 
proportion,  representing  a  constituency  of  about  eighty  ministers  and 
five  thousand  members.  Their  first  name,  "Associated  Methodist 
Church,"  was  here  changed  to  the  "  Methodist  Protestant  Church ; " 
the  Episcopacy  and  presiding  eldership  were  rejected ;  the  Annual 
Conference  was  authorized  to  elect  its  president  annually ;  the  General 
Conference  was  provided  for,  which,  like  the  Annual  Conference,  was 
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to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and.  laymen,  tlie  ratio  of 
representation  being  iixed  at  one  minister  and  one  layman  for  a  thou- 
sand persons  in  full  membership,  and  this  General  Conference  was 
appointed  to  hold  its  session  once  in  seven  years. 

Class-leaders,  also,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  pastors,  as  in 
the  old  Church,  were  to  be  annually  elected  by  their  classes,  and  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  were  limited  to  white  males 
in  full  connection  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  General  Kules  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  Articles  of  Eeligion  contained  in  the  Discipline 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  adopted  in  full.  The  itiner- 
ant ministry  was  preserved,  a  Eitual  and  Hymn  Book  was  adopted, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  Charter  for  a  Book  Con- 
cern. The  progress  of  the  body  was  rapid.  At  its  first  General  Con- 
ference, held  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  May  6,  1834,  at  which  the  Eev. 
Nicholas  Snethen  again  presided,  fourteen  Annual  Conferences  were 
represented,  comprising  about  five  hundred  preachers.  The  member- 
ship of  the  body  had  increased  to  about  twenty-seven  thousand. 
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In  ISYT  a  secession  from  the  "Methodist  Protestant  Chnrcli," 
calling  itself  "The  Methodist  Church,"  was  again  reunited  with 
the  parent  body,  which  now  includes  over  thirteen  thousand  preach- 
ers, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members,  and  Chui'ch 
property  to  the  value  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Much  as  this  secession  is  to  be  regretted,  Bishop  Hedding  cannot  be 
blamed  for  his  action  in  the  matter.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that 
peace  lay  in  the  direction  of  separation,  and  he  possessed  the  courage 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  that  separation  about.  Having 
settled  the  matter,  however,  he  did  not  cherish  hostility  to  his  depart- 
ing brethren,  who,  in  spite  of  having  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand,  were 
ultimately  glad  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  soundness 
of  his  heart. 

Bishop  Emory. — The  General*  Conference  of  1832  elected 
James  0.  Andrew  and  John  Emory  to  the  Episcopacy.  The  former 
having  departed  with  those  who  formed  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  therewith. 

The  parents  of  John  Emory  were  distinguished  Maryland  Meth- 
odists, and  gave  their  son  a  superior  education.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  legal  profession,  but  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  con- 
verted from  the  world  to  the  Church,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  in  1812,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
This  decision  was  not  I'eached  without  great  mental  struggles,  but  ia 
1809  he  wrote  out  and  signed  a  solemn  "covenant"  to  give  up  law 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  instantly  his  mind,  which  had  been 
clouded  and  dark,  was  brightened  and  cheered.  Peace  returned,  love 
flowed  through  his  soul. 

Down  to  this  day  the  Church  has  not  possessed  a  more  scholarly 
man.  He  was  pre-eminent  as'a  Conference  debater,  especially  in  the 
General  Conference,  and  his  legal  skill  solved  for  it  some  of  its  most 
difficult  legislative  problems. 

In  1820  Emory  represented  his  Chiirch  in  the  British  Wesleyan 
©onference.  Eour  years  later  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  with 
jSTathan  Bangs,  and  in  1832  he  was  elected  Bishop.  In  this  posi- 
tion, however,  he  was  destined  only  to  a  brief  career.  In  1835, 
on  his  way  from  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  he  was 
thrown  from  his   carriage,   and  was  found  lying  insensible,  from 
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■wMcli    state   he    did   not    recover,    and    died    before    the    close    of 
the  day. 

His  writings  in  defense  of  his  denomination,  both  of  its  theology 
and  its  polity,  are  authoritative  and  conclusive.  In  182Y  his  "  Defense 
of  our  Fathers  "  was  published,  in  reply  to  a  book  by  a  Protestant  Local 
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Preacher  named  M'Caine.  This  work  of  Bishop  Emory  ranks  among 
the  Methodist  classics,  and  is  still  honored  with  a  place  in  the  course 
of  study  for  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  itinerant  ministry. 
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Bishop  Waugh. — Beverly  Waugh  and  Thomas  A.  Morris 
were  the  Bishops  elected  at  the  General  Conference  of  1836,  the 
former  a  member  of  the  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  of  the  Ohio  Confer- 
Bishop  "Watigh  was  a  native  of  Virginia.    He  was  born  in  Fair- 


ence. 


fax  Comity,  in  the  year  1789,  was  converted,  in  his  iifteenth  year,  and 
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joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1809,  when  scarcely  twenty  years 
old.  He  soon  displayed  high  character  and  solid  abilities,  which 
secured  for  him  the  best  positions  in  the  gift  of  his  Conference.  He 
was  repeatedly  appointed  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Georgetown, 
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and  in  1828  the  General  Coufcreuco  elected  liim  Book  Agent  at  New 
York.  Eiglit  years  after,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1836,  lie  was,  elected  Bishop,  rather  on  account  of  his  consum- 
mate prudence  and  high  personal  and  ministerial  character,  than  on 
account  of  brilliant  or  popular  qualities.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office  in  a  careful,  laborious 
manner. 

His  Episcopate  closed.in  ISoS.  His  health  had  been  impaired  by 
his  great  labors  at  the  Book  Concern  in  ISTow  York,  yet  during  the  last 
years  of  liis  life,  though  worn  with  fatigue  and  tortured  with  pain, 
he  steadily  continued  at  his  post  fill  stricken  down  by  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  thus  ceasing  at  once  to  work  and  to  live. 

Bisliofi  Morris. — Thomas  A.  Morris,  the  twelfth  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcojial  Church,  was  another  of  that  race  of  westeru 
heroes  whose  lives  and  labors  have  so  blessed  tlie  rising  Republic,  and 
so  enriched  the  history  of  its  largest  religious  communion.  He  was 
born  of  Baptist  parentage,  near  Charlestown,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  April  29,  lYOJ-.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  experienced  tlie  grace  of  God  through  the  irunistrations  of  the 
Methodist  ministry,  to  which  work  he  gave  himself  in  1814,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cincinnati  District,  and  in  1834  he 
was  chosen  editor  of  "Tlie  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  previous  General  Conference. 
In  his  delightful  "  Miscellanies,"  published  at  the  Western  Methodist 
Book  Concern  in  Cincinnati  in  1854,  ho  gives  some  lively  incidents  of 
itinerant  life  at  the  West. 

Morris  may  be  counted  as  the  last  of  the  race  of  pioneer  Bishops, 
for  before  the  election  of  his  next  successors  the  era  of  steam  had 
dawned,  and  the  country  had  grown  so  rich  and  prosperous  that  the 
physical  hardships  of  the  former  era  formed  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  episcopal  experience.  The  saddle,  as  a  seat  of  episcopal  power, 
disappeared  with  Bishop  Morris,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  increased  rapidity  and  ease  of  transportation  lightened  the  labors 
of  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church;  their  appointments  increas- 
ing in  number  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  facilities  for  reaching  them 
increased. 
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SoHtli-western  Methodism. — ^In  1802 the  name  "Natchez" 
appears  on  the  I'oU  of  the  "Western  Conference,  with  the  solitary  name 
of  Tobias  Gibson  attached  as  preaclier.  In  1811  Mississippi  appears 
as  a  District,  within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Conference,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  members,  whereby  it  appears  that  Gibson  had 
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made  a  permanent  impression  upon  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase. 

The  indistinctness  of  early  Methodist  geography  appears  in  the 
fact  that  JSTatehez  was  at  first  set  down  as  a  pai't  of  the  Gcoi-gia  Dis- 
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trict,  though  between  it  and  the  Georgia  line  there  was  a  territory 
large  enough  for  two  great  States  of  the  Union,  absolutely  unknown, 
except  as  the  probable  abode  of  wild  beasts,  Indians,  and  immigrants, 
and,  therefore,  a  proper  field  for  a  Methodist  itiuerant  to  explore. 
Gibson  was  born  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  in  lYTl,  where  he  owned 
a  handsome  property,  but  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  forsook  it  all 
for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  1793  he  joined  the 
itinerancy.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  penetrating  the  Holston 
Mountains,  and  in  1799  he  volunteered  to  go  to  that  unknown  region 
on  the  banks  of  the  southern  Mississippi,  though  he  was  already 
broken  in  health  by  excessive  labors  and  privations. 

He  started  for  Natchez  alone,  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  the 
Cumberland  Kiver,  in  Kentucky,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  wilderness,  mostly  along  Indian  trails,  and  having  reached  the 
river  he  sold  his  horse,  bought  a  canoe,  and  putting  his  saddle-bags 
and  a  few  other  effects  into  it,  paddled  down  the  Cumberland  into  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  sis  or  eight  hundred  miles  down  the  Mississippi  to 
his  destination,  where  he  began  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  eighteen  years 
before  the  Mississippi  territory  became  a  State  of  the  Union,  Four 
times  he  traversed  the  six  hundred  miles  of  vnlderness  which  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  western-most  line  of  the  Western  Conference,  and 
in  1803  he  presented  himself  before  that  body  quite  broken  down  in 
health,  reporting  eighty-seven  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Natchez,  and  the  whole  coimtry  ready  for  the  Gospel. 
They  were  able,  however,  to  spare  him  only  one  assistant,  the  demand 
for  Methodist  preachers  greatly  exceeding  the  supply ;  and  with  Moses 
Floyd  he  returned  to  his  outpost,  where  the  two  apostles  were  cheered 
by  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  At  the  next  Conference  two 
other  preachers,  Hezekiah  Harriman  and  Abraham  Amos,  were  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  heroic  evangelists,  and  one  of  the  first  items  of  intelligence 
received  was,  that  Gibson  had  gone  to  his  long  home.  He  died  in 
Clairbome  County,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1804,  a  martyr  to  a  cause  for 
which  many  a  brave  man  wore  out  his  life.  For  many  years  Gibson 
preached,  professed,  and  practiced  Christian  perfection,  and  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  him  were  most  impressed  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  consecration  to  God,  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  his 
work. 
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Alabama. — "With  the  southern  section  of  the  "Western  Confer- 
ence on  the  east,  and  Gibson  and  his  band  of  preachers  on  the  west, 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  was 
sure  to  be  included  in  some  Methodist  circuit.  In  1803  the  eccentric 
Lorenzo  Dow,  whose  vagaries  prevented  his  reception  as  a  regular 
member  of  Conference,  but  who  persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
on  his  own  account,  wandered  through  this  region  and  preached, 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever  heard  on  its  soil.  The  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  first  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  Perdido 
Piver,  and  the  Indian  title  to  some  of  these  lands  having  been  extin- 
guished, white  settlements  were  formed  on  the  Tensas,  Tombigbee, 
Buckatano,  and  Chicksaw  Rivers.  It  was  to  the  frontiersmen  of  this 
semi-barbarous  country  that  Dow  carried  the  Gospel  in  1803  and 
1804. 

At  the  session  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  which  was  held 
in  Charleston  in  1807,  Bishop  Asbury  called  for  missionaries  to  this 
south-western  field — which  first  appears  as  the  Okonee  District,  from 
the  river  of  that  name — in  which  the  Tombigbee  country  was  set 
down  as  a  circuit,  and  Josiah  Randall  and  Matthew  P.  Sturdevant  were 
appointed  to  it  as  preachers.  The  next  year  the  Tombigbee  Circuit, 
which  was  separated  from  the  eivihzed  world  by  four  hundred  miles 
of  Indian  country,  appears  in  the  Minutes,  with  Michael  Burdge  and 
M.  P.  Sturdevant  as  preachers,  but  the  name  of  the  latter  is  followed 
by  the  word  "  missionary,"  which  would  imply  that  Burdge  was  to 
hold  the  territory  already  explored  and  Sturdevant  was  to  push  out 
into  regions  beyond. 

In  1810  John  S.  Ford  and  John  "W.  Kennon  were  appointed  to 
the  Tombigbee  Circuit,  and  Ford  relates  that  from  the  time  they  set 
out  from  the  settlements  in  Georgia  till  they  reached  Fort  Clairbome, 
where  they  commenced  to  stake  out  their  circuit  on  the  Alabama 
River,  they  slept  thirteen  nights  under  the  trees.  In  1811  the  Tom- 
bigbee Circuit  appears  in  the  Mississippi  District  of  the  "Western  Con- 
ference with  one  hundred  and  forty  members ;  and  the  Mississippi 
District,  under  Elder  Dunwody,  six  years  afterward  took  its  place  in 
the  Minutes  as  the  Mississippi  Conference.  This  was  the  section  of 
country  traveled  by  Richmond  NoUy,  Lewis  Hobbs,  Drury  Powell, 
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•and  Thomas  Griffin  in  1812,  and  from  which  Nolly,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  passed  to  his  martyr's  crown. 

Missouri. — ^In  1812  that  sturdy  pioneer,  Jesse  Walker,  was  sent 
■over  from  Illinois  to  lay  out  a  circuit  in  Missouri,  which  then  apper- 
tained to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  over  which,  for  a  considerdble 
number  of  years,  he  ranged  as  "  Conference  Missionary,"  breaking  up 
new  ground  and  looking  up  new  people.  Already  Missouri  was  pre- 
-empted  for  Methodism.  Joseph  Oglesby  had  found  time  during  his 
-appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1804  and  1806,  to  reconnoitre  a  portion  of 
it,  and  in  1806— the  same  year  that  Walker  entered  Illinois — John 
Travis  was  dispatched  to  Missouri,  at  which  time  there  were  only  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  This 
young  man  certainly  could  not  complain  of  being  crowded,  for  his 
<;ircuit,  which  appertained  to  the  Cumberland  District,  had  no  bounda- 
ries whatever  except  the  Mississippi  Eiver  on  its  eastward  side.  At 
the  next  Conference  Travis  reported  one  hundred  white  and  six  col- 
ored members,  and  in  1816  a  Conference  was  constituted,  taking  in  all 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  along  with  the  south-western  part  of  Indiana — a 
•Conference  without  a  boundary  on  the  west,  but  officially  set  down  as 
"  including  the  last  Methodist  cabin  toward  the  setting  sun."  The 
first  session  of  this  Conference  was  held  in  the  Shiloh  meeting-house, 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  23d 
■of  September,  1816,  at  which  Bishop  M'Kendree  presided.  It  opened 
•with  only  seven  members ;  but  before  its  adjournment  the  Kttle  com- 
pany was  enlarged  to  twenty-two,  four  of  whom  were  appointed  to 
Illinois,,  four  to  Indiana,  seven  to  Missouri,  and  one  to  Flat  Springs,  in 
Arkansas — a  -wild  region  sixty-four  miles  south-west  of  Little  Koek. 
On  the  territory  included  -within  this  Conference  there  were  kno-wn  to 
be  three  thousand  and  forty-one  members,  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  of  whom  were  in  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  Arkansas, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  Illinois,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  in  Indiana. 

Jesse  Walker  in  St.  liOnis. — Though  Walker  was  not  the 
first  Methodist  itinerant  in  Missouri,  he  ranks  as  the  principal  founder 
of  the  denomination  there.  Under  his  energetic  leadership  Method- 
ism made  its  way  against  the  original  Koman  Catholic  predominance 
in  that  country,  and  in  1820  he  planted  his  standard  in  the  Eomish 
39 
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metropolis  of  St.  Louis,  where  previously  no  itinerant  had  found'  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Of  this  new  movement  Bishop  Morris  gives  the  following  account : — 
"  He  commenced  laying  the  train  at  Conference,  appointed  a  time- 
to  open  the  campaign  and  begin  the  siege,  and  engaged  two  young 
preachers  of  undoubted  courage,  such  as  he  believed  would  stand  by 
iiim  'to  the  bitter  end,'  to  meet  him  at  a  given  time  and  place,  and  to- 
aid  him  in  the  difficult  enterprise.  Punctual  to  their  engagements,, 
they  all  met  and  proceeded  to  the  city  together.  When  they  reached 
it  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  in  session  there,  and  every  public- 
place  appeared  to  be  fuU.  The  missionaries  preferred  private  lodgingSj 
but  could  obtain  none.  Some  people  laughed  at  them,  and  others- 
cursed  them  to  their  face.  Thus  embarrassed  at  every  point,  they 
rode  into  the  public  square,  and  held  a  consultation  on  their  horses. 
The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough,  and  every  avenue  seemed  closed 
against  them.  The  young  preachers  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to- 
their  being  in  the  path  of  duty.  Their  leader  tried  to  encourage  them 
but  in  vain.  They  thought  that  if  the  Lord  had  any  work  for  them,, 
there  to  do,  there  would  surely  be  some  way  to  get  to  it.  They  thought, 
it  best  immediately  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  come ; 
and  though  their  elder  brother  entreated  them  not  to  leave  him,  they 
deliberately  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  the 
wicked  city,  and  taking  leave  of  Walker,  rode  ofE^  and  left  him  sitting 
on  his  horse. 

"  Perhaps  that  hour  brought  with  it  more  of  the  feeling  of  despond- 
ency to  Jesse  Walker  than  he  ever  experienced  in  any  other  hour  of 
his  eventful  life  ;  and,  stung  with  disappointment,  he  said  in  his  haste, 
'  I  will  go  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  hunt  up  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel ; '  and  immediately  turned  his  horse  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  rode  off  alone.  Having  proceeded, 
about  eighteen  miles  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  entered  into  a  soliloquy 
on  this  wise :  '  Was  I  ever  defeated  before  in  this  blessed  work  i 
Never.  Did  any  one  ever  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  get  con- 
founded ?  No ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  go  back  and  take 
St.  Louis.'  Then  reversing  his  course,  without  seeking  either  rest  or 
refreshment  for  man  or  beast,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
city,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  lodgings  in  an  indifferent  inn. 
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where  lie  paid  at  the  Mghest  rate  for  every  thing.  Next  morning  he 
commenced  a  survey  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  He  met  with 
some  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  who  knew  him,  and  said, 
'  Why,  Father  "Walker,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 
"  His  answer  was,  '  I  have  come  to  take  St.  Louis.' 
"  They  thought  it  a  hopeless  undertaking,  and,  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  so,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  Catholics  and 
infidels,  very  dissipated  and  wicked,  and  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  a  JVTothodist  preacher  could  obtain  access  to  them,  and  seriously 
advised  liim  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  to  his  family,  then 
residing  in  Illinois.  But  to  all  such  expressions  Walker  returned 
one  answer :  '  I  have  come,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  take  St.  Louis, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  vtdll  do  it.'  He  presently  found  a  large 
but  unfinished  dwelling-house,  and  succeeded  in  renting  it  as  it  was  for 
ten  dollars  a  month.  Passing  by  the  public  .square  he  saw  some  old 
benches  stacked  away  at  the  end  of  the  Court-house,  which  had  been 
recently  refitted  with  new  ones.  These  he  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner, had  them  put  on  a  dray,- and  removed  to  his  hired  house,  bor- 
rowed tools,  and  repaired  with  his  own  hands  such  as  were  broken, 
and  fitted  up  his  largest  room  for  a  place  of  worship.  After  complet- 
ing his  arrangements  he  commenced  preaching  regularly  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  occasionally  in  the  evenings  between  the  Sabbaths.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  if  there  were  any  poor  parents  who 
wished  their  children  taught  to  spell  and  read  he  would  teach  them 
five  days  in  a  week  without  fee  or  reward,  and  if  there  were  any  who 
wished  their  servants  to  learn  he  would  teach  them  on  the  same  terms 
in  the  evenings.  In  drder  to  be  always  on  the  spot,  and  to  render  his 
expenses  as  fight  as  possible,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his  own  hired 
house. 

"  The  chapel  room  was  soon  filled  with  hearers,  and  the  school  with 
children.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  visit  his  family,  and*  returned 
with  a  horseload  of  provisions  and  bedding,  determined  to  remain 
there  and  push  the  work  till  something  was  accomplished.  Yery 
soon  a  work  of  grace  commenced.  And  it  was  not  long  before  a 
chapel  was  built,  a  Society  of  seventy  members  organized,  a  flourishing 
school  established,  and  thus  Father  Walker  had  succeeded  in  taking 
St.  Louis. 
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"  Having  effectually  broken  the  way  open  for  Methodism  in  Mis- 
sonri  during  sixteen  years,  Walker,  eager  for  pioneer  adventures, 
went,  in  1823,  to  the  Indian  tribes  up  the  Mississippi,  where  he  labored 
until  1830,  when  the  hero  of  so  many  fields  was  esteemed  the  man  for 
other  new  work,  and  was  appointed  to  the  extreme  North,  to  Chicago 
Mission,  where  he  succeeded  in  planting  Methodism  in  that  infant  city. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  Mission,  and  organized  many 
small  Societies  in  that  youjig  and  rising  country.  In  1832  there  was 
a  Chicago  District  formed,  mostly  of  missionary  ground.  Walker  was 
superintendent  of  this  district,  and  missionary  to  Chicago  town ;  and 
although  he  was  stricken  in  years,'  and  well  nigh  worn-out,  having 
spent  a  comparatively  long  hfe  on  the  frontiers,  yet  the  veteran  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  community,  and  in  1833  was 
continued  in  the  City  Missionary  Station.  The  year  1836  closed  his  act- 
ive itinerant  life.  '  He  had,'  says  Cartwright, '  done  effective  service  as 
a  traveling  preacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  lived  poor,  and 
suffered  much ;  had  won  thousands  of  souls  over  to  Christ,  and  iirmly 
planted  Methodism  for  thousands  of  miles  on  our  frontier  border.  In 
1834  he  asked  for  and  obtained  "a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he 
lived  till  the  5th  of  October,  1835,  and  then  left  the  world  in  holy 
triumph.' " 
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Srtires  of  Bishops  Asbuiy,  George,  Emory,  and  Waagh. 


JOSHUA    SOUIiE,  D.D. 

[Joshua  Sodle,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Bom  August  1,  1781,  at  Bristol,  Me. ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1799 ; 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824 ;  seceded,  and  be- 
came Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1844;  died  in  1867.] 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

WITH  tlie  long-soTiglit  and  carefully-fostered  idea  of  "fraternity" 
an  accomplished  fact,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  recall 
too  vividly  the  history  of  that  great  upheaval  which,  in  1844,  resulted 
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in  the  disruption  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Only  such  record  as  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  this  struggle  will,  therefore,  be  given  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  task  to  record  the  efforts 
of  Christian  men  to  join  once  more  the  hearts  and  hands  through 
which  flows  th^  same  spiritual  life-blood ;  to  this  theme,  therefore,  after 
brief  mention  of  leading  facts,  the  reader's  attention  will  be  invited. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  first  violent  opposition  encountered 
by  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  when  they  commenced  their  episcopal 
labors  in  America,  was  in  the  southern  States,  on  account  of  their 
prcncliing  against  slavery.  T^hese  two  Englishmen  held  "  the  peculiar 
institution"  in  unspeakable  abhorrence,  though  on  the  other  hand  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Greorge  Whitefield  so  greatly  admired  it  that 
he  offered  devout  thanksgivings  to  God  by  whose  providence,  as  he 
presumed,  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  so  modified 
as  to  permit  him  and  others,  like-minded  with  himself,  to  work  his 
orphan-house  plantation  with  labor  which  he  should  own  rather  than 
hire.  Perhaps  it  was  in  view  of  such  facts  and  opinions  as  these  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  unquestionably  great  and  good  men,  that  Asbury 
yielded  to  the  pressure  which  he  was  unable  to  resist  without  the 
probable  exclusion  of  himself  and  his  itinerants  from  the  whole  south- 
ern country,  and  suffered  slave-holders  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Societies  which  were  formed  of  the  converts  of  south- 
em  revivals. 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  was  not  very  tender  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  during  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  even  the  slave-trade,  which  civilized  nations  have  long 
denounced  as  piracy,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  the  year  1808  ;  that  being  the  year  fixed  upon  in 
the  Constitution  itself  for  the  abohtion  of  that  infamous  traffic,  which, 
however,  it  was  fondly  hoped  would,  before  that  date,  die  a  natural 
death.  But  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  friends 
of  freedom  had  expected  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  slavery  it  had 
grown  to  huge  proportions.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
and  the  efforts  to  supply  the  demand  for  slaves  over  this  newly- 
acquired  territory  stimulated  an  inter-State  slave-trade,  and  the  raising 
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of  negroes  in  the  Northern  slave  States  to  supply  the  Gtilf  States'  mar- 
kets had  become  a  well-established  and  exceedingly  profitable  line  of 
business.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  also,  opened  up  a  great 
■southern  industry  for  slave  labor,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  peace  between  the  States,  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  hu- 
man servitude  to  be  managed  by  those  who  were  most  immediately 
interested  in  it. 

That  which  was  true  of  the  nations  was  true  of  the  Churches,  not 
■only  in  the  Methodist,  but  in  the  other  great  communions  of  America, 
at  whose  altars  the  owners  of,  and  dealers  in,  human  flesh,  celebrated 
unchallenged  the  Holy  Supper  which  commemorates  the  death  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact,  that  both 
among  the  slaves  and  their  owners  great  numbers  of  apparently  sound 
conversions  occurred,  and  the  kingdom  of  G-od  moved  on  in  spite  of 
the  sin  of  one  race  and  the  sorrow  of  another.  Meanwhile,  the  line 
had  been  sharply  drawn  between  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and 
the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  these  two  sections  of  the  country 
had  commenced. 

Through  all  these  years  there  were  many  at  the  South  who  regarded 
slavery  as  a  calamity,  if  not  as  a  crime ;  and  many  at  the  North  who 
publicly  apologized  for  it.  Thus  when  Edward  Everett,  thinking 
to  gain  popularity  with  the  South,  said  in  Congress  concerning  slavery, 
that  "while  it  subsists,  where  it  subsists  its  duties  are  presupposed  and 
sanctioned  by  religion,"  John  Randolph,  of  Koanoke,  a  life-long  slave- 
holder, replied,  "  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  that  man 
fi-om  the  North  who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery  upon  principle."* 

Besides  a  prohibition  of  trading  in  slaves,  the  Discipline  con- 
tained a  section  on  Slavery,  "  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Myers — ^the  best 
authority  in  the  Church  South  on  this  subject — "  neither  party  denied 
the  validity,  and  it  was  only  the  northern  agitators  that  asked  any 
<5hange  in  it."     This  section  was  as  follows : — 

1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slav- 
ery; therefore,  no  slave-holder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our 
"Church  hereafter  -where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves  by  any 
♦Sermon  by  Eev.  J.  0.  Hartzell,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Sept.  20,  18M. 
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means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church  unless  he  execute^ 
if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws- 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lives. 

Power  is  a  dangerous  possession,  not  only  because  it  is  likely  to 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  but  also  because  it  blunts  the  moral  sense  of 
him  who  wields  it.  The  money  power  may  become  a  monster ;  relig- 
ious dogmatism  has  in  it  endless  inquisitions,  racks,  and  fagots ;  but 
the  power  implied  in  the  ownership  of  men  and  women  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  the  serpents  of  this  breed  which  has  ever  crept  into- 
human  society.  With  their  social,  domestic,  financial,  and  political 
systems  either  based  on  or  carefully  adapted  to  negro  slavery,  no- 
wonder  the  South  resented  interference  with  its  property,  its  passions, 
and  its  pride ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  worldly-minded  portion  of  the 
Church,  throughout  all  its  denominational  branches,  both  North  and 
South,  so  far  as  they  were  sharers  in  the  profits  of  slave  labor,  were 
very  much  inclined  to  let  the  institution  alone. 

But  the  conscience  of  a  certaia  class  of  persons  in  the  l^orthem 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  had  become  awakened  to  the  enor- 
mity of  slavery.  New  England  is  a  country  of  ideas,  of  agitations,  of 
reforms ;  that  way  lies  its  pleasure  and  prosperity.  The  higher  circles 
of  society  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  nature  and  habit 
conservative,  self-satisfied,  courteous  and  courtly ;  but  in  the  blood  of 
its  plebian  masses  there  is  all  the  fire  and  fury  produced  by  a  tropical 
climate,  the  lust  and  passion  of  despotism,  and  the  stolid  prejudice 
which  the  church  and  the  school-house  have  not  yet  eradicated  or 
transformed. 

There  were,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  "WTiedon  in  his  review 
of  Garrisonian  abolitionism,*  two  sorts  of  abolitionists  in  the  Method- 
ist Church :  one  bent  on  immediate  emancipation  at  all  costs ; ,  the 
other,  no  less  true  to  liberty,  counseling  calmness  and  patience,  with 
the  liope  that  their  Southern  brethren  would  see  their  error  and  open 
the  door  to  the  caged  souls  and  bodies  in  their  possession.  In  the 
Address  of  the  Bishops  at  the  General  Conference  of  1840,  the 
Church  was  exhorted  to  moderation,  in  view  of  the  apparent  danger 
of  disruption   on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy,  and 

*  See  "New  Tork  Tribune,"  September  26th,  18Y9. 
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while  favoring  the  idea  of  universal  liberty,  these  chief  pastors 
pointed  out  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  cessation  of  the  torrents  of  hard  words  which  were  con- 
tinually pouring  forth  through  newspaper  organs  and  on  conference 
floors.  "  Our  General  Eule  on.  Slavery,"  says  the  Address,  "  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  has  stood  from  the  begin- 
ning unchanged,  as  testamentary  of  our  sentiments  on  the  principle 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  And  in  this  we  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  sentiments  of  our  venerable  founder,  or  from  those  of  the  wisest  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  civilians  of  our  own  and  other  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  countries.  The  simply  holding  or  owning  slaves, 
without  regard  to  circumstances,  has  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  Church  subjected  the  master  to  excommunication.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
withhold  from  you,  at  this  eventful  period,  the  solemn  conviction  of  our 
minds  that  no  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
at  this  time,  will  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  these  most  desirable 
objects,"  namely,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  body, 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  slave  population,  and  advance 
generally,  in  the  slave-holding  community  of  our  country,  the  humane 
and  hallowing  influence  of  our  holy  religion." 

At  this  Conference  the  Eev.  Eobert  Newton,  D.D.,  appeared  as 
the  representative  of  the  English  "Wesleyan  Conference,  by  whom  that 
Church  sent  its  fraternal  greetings,  and  a  special  message  concerning 
slavery,  to  which  an  official  response  was  made  containing  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  statements,  which  after  this  lapse  of  time  are  more 
conspicuous  for  their  moderation  than  their  righteousness :  "  But  our 
CI  urch  is  extended  through  all  the  States ;  and  it  would  be  wrong 
and  unscriptural  to  enact  a  rule  of  discipline  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  on  this  subject."  And  again :  "  TJnder 
the  administration  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Coke,  it  was  attempted  to 
urge  emancipation  in  aM  the  States,  but  the  attempt  proved  almost 
ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  himself.  While,  there- 
fore, the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where 
the  laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freed  man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we 
have  refrained,  for  conscience'  sake,  from  aU  intermeddling  with  the 
subject  in  those  other  States  where  the  laws  make  it  criminal."  The 
reply  quotes  the  instructions  of  Secretary  Watson  to  the  British  Wes- 
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leyan  missionaries  in  tlie  West  Indies  in  1833,  as  follows:  "As  in  tlie 
colonies  in  wliich  you  are  called  to  labor  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  Committee  most  strongly  call  to 
your  remembrance  what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were 
accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business 
is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im.provement  of  the  slaves  to 
whom  you  may  have  access,  without,  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or 
private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition."  Such  was  the  official 
position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1840 :  a  position  which 
the  more  ardent  abolitionists  regarded  with  horror,  and  wliich,  at  all 
hazards,  they  deteriuined  to  change. 

Even  in  New  England  the  Annual  Conferences  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  and  in  some  of  these  Conferences  charges  of  evil  speaking, 
contumacy,  and  the  Kke,  were  brought  against  certain  of  the  more  vehe- 
ment brethren  who  were  thought  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian 
coui-tesy  and  charity  in  their  anti-slavery  speeches  and  sermons.  This 
of  course  only  increased  the  excitement.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
formed  in  Churches  and  in  Conferences ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the 
Church  permeated  by  this  leaven  of  reform  that  classes,  Sunday-schools, 
missionary  meetings,  and  love-feasts,  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
turned  into  schools  of  anti-slavery  debate.  The  Southern  Methodists, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  Northern  agitation,  settled 
back  more  determinedly  than  ever  upon  their  pro-slavery  education, 
traditions,  and  habits ;  defied  the  reformers,  denounced  them  as  schis- 
matics who  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  damage  which  their  side  of  the 
question  was  receiving,  began  to  insist  that  slave-holding  should  not  be 
considered  a  bar  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Andrew  was  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1832.  Early  in  1844  he  married  a  lady  of  Georgia, 
who  was  the  owner  of  slaves,  and  thus  became  constructively  a  slave 
owner.  It  is  said  that  before  this  time  he  had  inherited  two  or 
three  negroes,  whom  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  of  Georgia 
from  manumitting,  and  whom  he,  therefore,  held  by  necessity;  and 
he  himself  declares,  that,  in  order,  not  to  be  compromised  by  this 
property  possessed  by  his  wife,  he  made  over  to  her  all  his  right, 
title,  and  interest  therein.     Nevertheless,  as  husband  and  wife  are  one, 
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JAMES    OSGOOD    A.NDEBW. 
Second  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sonth. 

[Born  in  Georgia,  May  3,  1794;  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in 
1812 ;  was  ordained  Bishop  in  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824 ;  seceded  in 
1844;  and  became  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Died  in 
New  Orleans,  March  2,  1871.] 

Bishop  Andrew  was  denounced  as  a  slave-holding  Bishop,  and  straight- 
way became  the  target  for  abolition  arrows  from  all  over  the  North. 

Petitions,  memorials,  and  addresses  were  poured  in  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  from  all  quarters,  having  reference  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  the  tide  of  excitement  was  so  strong  as  almost  to  carry  the 
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body  ofE  its  feet.  Dr.  Capers  of  Soutli  Carolina — afterward  Bishop — 
and  Dr.  Olin,  of  the  New  York  Conference,  offered  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  "  Committee  of  Six  to  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops,  and  report  within  two  days,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adopting 
some  plan,'' and  what,  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  Church," 
which  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Capers,  Olin,. 
Winans,  Early,  Hamline,  and  Crandall ;  and  during  their  consideration 
of  the  momentous  subject  intrusted  to  them,  the  whole  Conference 
observed  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

But  peace  was  not  as  yet  in  sight.  On  the  18th  of  May,  Bishop 
Soule,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Episcopacy  from  the  l^ew  York  Conference,  and  who  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Church  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  argument,  reported  "  that  after  a  calm  and  deliberate  investigation, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  of  compromise." 
Five  days  afterward,  a  resoliition  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  and  the  E,ev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  as 
follows : — 

Whereas,  The  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  any  thing  calculated 
to  destroy  our  itinerant  General  Superintendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew 
has  become  connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  hay- 
ing drawn  after  it  circnrastances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  General  Super- 
intendent, if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it ;  therefore, 

Resohed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  C.c(nferencei„that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

Over  this  resolution  the  battle  was  finally  joined,  and  the  echoes  of 
that  great  debate  have  even  now  scarcely  died  away.  The  like  of  it 
was  probably  never  heard  in  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  America. 
All  the  powers  of  logic,  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  all  the  fires  of  enthu- 
siasm, ah  the  fury  of  passion,  all  the  intensity  of  outraged  conscience, 
all  the  resistance  of  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  all  the  determination  of 
both  sanctified  and  unsanctified  will,  were  exhausted,  not  on  the  mere 
verbal  sense  of  the  resolution,  but  on  the  gi-eat  system  of  sin  and 
misery  which  lay  behind  and  under  it.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
outward  courtesy  and  little  imdue  vehemence  of  manner  in  the 
debate. 
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At  length,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Bishop  Hedding,  that  majestic  man, 
who  was  claimed  by  the  abolitionists  as  their  prince  and  leader,  yet  who 
possessed  sufficient  weight  of  character  and  reputation  for  probity  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  slave-holding  party,  suggested  that  the 
Conference  hold  no  session  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  thus  al- 
low the  Bishops  time  to  consult  together,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  offer  a  plan  of  adjusting  present  difficulties ;  but  this 
calm  council  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  heated  temper  of  the  assem- 
bly. Under  lighter  pressure  both  parties  might  have  accepted  it  as  a 
possible  road  out  of  their  confusion ;  but  as  it  was,  both  parties  seemed 
to  suspect  a  snare.  It  is  said  that  the  delegates  of  the  New  England 
Conferences  were  immediately  called  together  to  consult  upon  the 
alarming  prospect  of  a  slight  healing  of  this  great  wound ;  which  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  unanimous  determination,  "  that  if  Bishop  Andrew 
should  be  left  by  the  General  Conference  in  the  exercise  of  Episcopal 
functions  it  would  break  up  most  of  the  New  England  Conferences, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  holden  together  would  be,  to  secede  in  a 
body  and  invite  Bishop  Hedding  to  preside  over  them."  * 

On  the  first  of  June  this  great  battle  was  lost  and  won.  Finley's 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  to 
sixty-nine  nays.  Of  the  minority,  fifty-seven  were  delegates  from 
slave-holding  Conferences,  and  twelve  from  non-slave-holding  Confer- 
ences ;  but  only  one  Southern  delegate,  and  he  a  transfer  from  a  ISTorth- 
ern  Conference,  voted  with  the  majority.  It  was  a  solid  South 
against  a  still  divided  North,  though  in  the  last  named  section  of  the 
Church  antislavery  principles  had  now  become  almost  universal.  Two 
days  afterward,  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  Dr.  Capers  offered  a  paper 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  Church,  which  should  be  inaugurated  at 
the  then  present  General  Conference,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Dr.  Longstreet  presented  what  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  the 
Southern  Delegates,  which  was  signed  by  the  entire  delegations,  ex- 
cept two,  from  the  slave-holding  Conferences — fifty-one  names  in  all. 
The  substance  of  this  Declaration  was,  that  the  continued  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  and  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  in  suspending  Bishop  Ahdrew,  rendered  the  continuance  of 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
*  Dr.  James  Porter  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Myera. 
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^N'lLLIAM    CAPERS,    D.D. 
Third  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghorch,  Sonth. 

[Born  in  Caibondale,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1790;  received  into  the  Sonth  Carolina. 
Conference  in  1808  ;  ordained  Bishop  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  1846.  Died 
at  Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan.  29,  1855.] 

Church  in  the  South  an  impossibility ;  which  Declaration  was  referred 
to  a  committee  who  were  afterward — on  motion  of  the  Kev.  J.  B. 
M'Ferrin,  of  Tennessee — instructed,  "  to  advise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church,  pro- 
vided they  cannot,  in  their  judgment,  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  now  existing  in  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 
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On  the  8th  of  June,  Drs.  Durbin,  George  Peck,  and  Elliott,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  Bishop  Andrew's  case.  On  the  same  day  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Nine,  were  adopted, 
which  the  Ohnrch  South,  at  that  time  and  ever  since,  has  held  to  be  a 
virtual  and  valid  "Plan  of  Separation,"  under  which  their  Church 
was  subsequently  organized : — 

Whereas,  A  Declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  General  Conference,  with 
the  signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  fi'om  thirteen  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  the  slave-holding  States,  represeuting  that,  for  various  reasons  enumer- 
ated, the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church-organization 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  now  constituted  ;  and  whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a 
contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem 
it  the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency  with  Christian 
kindness  and  the  strictest  equity ;  therefore, 

Beaolmed,  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  that  should  the  Annual  Conferences  in  the  slave-holding 
States  iind  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  follow- 
ing rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  northei-n  boundary  of  such  connec- 
tion :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the 
South,  by  a  vote  of  amajority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Con- 
ferences, shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of  tlie  Southern  Church ; 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  nowise  attempt  to 
organize  Churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  South,  nor  shall 
they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  oversight  therein ;  it  being  understood  that 
the  ministry  of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations, , 
societies,  and  Conferences  adhering,  by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  provided,  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
stations,  and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior 
charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within  whose 
territory  they  are  situated. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-live 
in  the  affirmative  and  eighteen  in  the  negative ;  the  southern  delegates 
thus  talcing  the  responsibility  of  withdrawal,  and  the  whole  body  of 
their  northern  brethren,  with  only  eighteen  exceptions,  opening  the 
door  for  their  departure. 

Just  what  was  signified  by  this  "  Plan  of  Separation "  has  been 
matter  of  prolonged  dispute,  but,  happily,  now  its  significance  is  no 
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longer  of  any  practical  importance.  As  an  answer  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion that  has  for  years  been  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
divisions  of  American  Methodism,  "  Who  was  responsible  for  the  seces- 
sion in  1844,  the  North  or  South  ? "  it  may  be  said :  New  England  was 
prepared  to  secede  rather  than  accept  slavery  in  the  episcopacy ;  the 
South  was  prepared  to  secede  rather  than  yield  their  views.  The  yeas 
and  nays  showed  the  North  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  thus,  as  a  simple 
question  of  numbers,  it  was  of  necessity  the  South  which  must  secede, 
since  it  would  not  recede.  Southern  authors  declare,  that  the  North 
was  bent  on  changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  doubtless, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  which  was  once  charged  upon 
them  as  a  fault  would  now  be  claimed  as  an  honor. 

According  to  the  Discipline,  any  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  required  not  only  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Conference, 
but  also  the  aggregate  vote  of  three  fourths  of  aU  the  members  in 
attendance  upon  the  Annual  Conferences  throughout  the  Church,  to 
which  bodies  the  proposed  change  must  be  referred.  The  "  Plan  of 
Separation,"  although  voted  with  such  equanimity  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, failed  to  receive  the  required  three-fourths  vote  in  the  Annual 
Conferences ;  the  slave-holding  Conferences  with  one  voice  approving, 
and  the  non-slave-holding  Conferences  dividing  upon  the  change.* 

Org;anization  of  the  methodisf  Episcopal  Church, 
South. — ^What  was  to  be  done  with  the  brethren  whose  right  to  depart 
was  thus  denied,  or  by  what  means  they  were  to  be  reached  after  having 
gone  out  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  those  who  voted  against  ratifying 
the  "  Plan  of  Separation  "  have  not  explained ;  nor  was  such  explana- 
tion necessary,  for  the  South,  regarding  their  own  action  as  final,  at 
a  Convention  which  met  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1845,  proceeded  to  organize  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  "  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion." Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  was  elected  pres- 
ident ^to  tern.,  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  being  afterward  requested, 
by  tmanimous  vote,  to  assume  their  customary  rights  as  presiding  officers. 

*The  aggregate  vote  by  Annual  Conferences  stood  2,185  for,  to  1,070  against  the  change 
of  rule.  The  whole  number  of  traveling  preachers  at  that  tune  was  4,621,  of  whom  3,688 
were  full  members  and  voters.  Of  this  number,  8,205  voted  on  the  change  of  restriction, 
483  being  absent  or  not  voting. — Appeal  to  the  Mecords,  by  E.  Q.  Fuller,  D.D. 
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The  right  of  the  General  Conference  to  suspend  a  bishop  without 
any  form  of  trial,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  was  then, 
and  has  always  since  been,  disputed  by  the  South,  they  claiming  that 
the  episcopacy  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  Church  authority  along  with 
the  General  Conference,  and  that  the  only  legal  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  bishop  is  according  to  the  form  of  trial  set  forth  in  the  Dis- 
cipline. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Organization,  by 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
formally  constituted,  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  extra-judicial,  there 
being  no  law  covering  the  case.  It  also  declares  that  "throughout  the 
Southern  Conferences  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  jOhurch, 
amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand,  in  proportion  of  about 
ninety-five  in  a  hundred,  admit  a  division  of  jurisdiction  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  Con- 
ferences of  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  this  fact  alone  must  go  far  to 
establish  the  right,  when  it  demonstrates  the  necessity,  of  the  separate 
jurisdiction  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  General  Conference  and 
adopted  by  that  body,  in  view  of  such  a  necessity  as  likely  to  exist."  * 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of,  and  arguments  for,  separation, 
in  which  it  is  stated  "  that  every  plan  of  reconciliation  and  adjustment 
regarded  as  at  all  eligible  or  Hkely  to  succeed  was  offered  by  the  South 
and  rejected  by  the  North,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
submitted  and  adopted  seriatim,  the  first  resolution  having  only  four 
votes  in  the  negative,  and  all  the  others  being  unanimously  adopted : — 

Such  we  regard  as  the  true  position  of  the  Annual  Conferences  represented 
in  this  Convention.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  principles  and  interests  involved, 
appealing  to  the,  Almighty  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  sincerity  of  our  motives, 
and  humbly  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  action, 

Be  it  Benohed,  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  in  General  Convention 
assembled,  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences represented  in  this  Convention  into  a  distinct  Ecclesiastical  Connection, 
separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch  as  at  present  constituted ;  and,  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of 
the  said  Annual"  Conferences,  acting  under  the  Provisional  Plan  of  Separation 
-adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction 

*  Bedford's  "  History  of  the  Organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
40 
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hitlierto  exercised  over  said  Annual  Conferences  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved;  and  that  said  Annual 
Conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  Ecclesiastical 
Connection,  under  the  Provisional  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  and  based  upon 
the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the  doctrines- 
and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verl>al  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  dis- 
linct  organization;  and  to  lie  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal CImrch,  South. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  cannot  abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South;  nevertiie- 
less,  cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal  inter- 
course with  the  Church,  North,  we  shall  always  be  ready  kindly  and  respectfully" 
to  entertain,  and  duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan  having  for 
its  object  the  union  of  tlie  two  great  bodies  in  the  North  and  South,  whether 
such  proposed  union  be  jurisdictional  or  connectional. 

Resohed,  That  this  Convention  request  the  Bishops  presiding  at  the  ensuing 
sessions  of  the  border  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  south,  to- 
incorpoi-ate  into  the  aforesaid  Conferences  any  societies  or  stations  adjoining  the 
line  of  division,  provided  such  societies  or  stations,  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  request 
such  an  arrangement. 

Resolved,  That  answer  the  second  of  3d  section,  chapter  1st,  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  be  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  'The  General 
Conference  shall  meet  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846,  in  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  thenceforward,  in  the  montK  of  April  or  May, 
once  in  four  years  successively,  and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  shall  be- 
fixed  on  by  the  preceding  General  Conference,'  etc. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  first  answer  in  the  same  chapter  be  altered  by  striking 
out  the  word  'twenty-one,'  and  inserting  ia  its  place  the  word  'fourteen,'  so  as^ 
to  entitle  each  Annual  Conference  to  one  delegate  for  every  fourteen  members. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  prepare  and  report  to  the  General  Conference  of  1846  a  revised  copy  of  the 
present  Discipline,  with  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

This  action  was  taken  on  the  17th  of  May,  1845.  Two  days  after- 
ward, Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  requested  by  the  Convention 
"  to  unite  with,  and  become  regular  and  constitutional  Bishops  of,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  The  door  was  open  for  any  Soci- 
eties along  the  border  which  might  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
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ROBERT    PAINE,    D.D. 
Fourth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Born  November  12,  1799,  in  Pierson  County,  N.O.;  entered  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1818;  was  ordained  Bishop  in  1846.     His  residence  is  Aberdeen,  Miss.) 


new  organization,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1846  a  revised  copy  of  the  present  Dis- 
ciphne,  with  snch  changes  as  might  be  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the 
organization  of  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Border  Troubles. — The  attempt  to  divide  men  according  to 
t])eii"  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  a  geographical  line,  is 
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one  wMcli  must  always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  intensity  of  tlie  opinions  wMcli  are  thus  territorially  laid 
off.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  which  at  that  time  separated  freedom 
from  slavery,  there  were  persons  whose  views  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  their  neighbors.  There  were  Societies  north 
of  the  line  a  majority  of  which  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and 
there  were  Societies  widely  scattered  through  the  South  which  repu- 
diated the  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  Especially  was  this  true  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  from  which  States  petitions  signed  by 
nearly  three  thousand  persons  were  presented  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence after  the  adoption  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  complaining  of 
its  effect  upon  them,  and  asking  for  recognition  as  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  weU  as  the  appointment  of  ministers 
from  its  body  to  their  pulpits ;  a  fact  which  since  that  time  has  been 
frequently  recited  in  the  sharp  controversies  over  this  question 
as  a  justification  of  the  parent  Church  in  holding  its  ground  at  the 
South. 

The  "  Plan  of  Separation "  also  gave  a  large  opportunity  for  dis- 
putes concerning  the  titles  to  Church  property ;  and  for  years  there 
were  border  wars  between  the  two  Churches,  distressingly  similar  in 
temper,  if  not  in  manner,  to  those  which  history  records  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  each  of  which  is  too  fond  of  the  territory  of  the  other. 
There  was  also  a  question  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Church  South 
in  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  at  ISTew  York  and  Cincinnati ; 
which  property,  after  much  litigation,  was  adjudged  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  claim  of  the  Southern  Church. 

The  General  Conference  of  1848  inherited,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  troubles  of  that  of  1844.  The  prompt  departure  of  the  Church 
South  after  the  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  relief,  and  an  action  which,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
curred in  as  curing,  though  by  a  desperate  remedy,  the  agitation  which 
for  years  had  raged  like  a  fever  in  the  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  ratification  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation "  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Annual  Conferences  was  seized  upon  by  certain 
brethren  at  the  North  as  a  basis  for  a  claim  whereby  the'  division  of 
the  Church  property  might  be  refused.  This  scheme  found,  as  usual, 
advocates  who  were  governed  more  by  their  feelings  than  their  judg- 
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ment ;  teclinical  points  of  law  were  raised  against  a  division  of  the 
Chnrcli  property  in  the  Book  Concern ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  defending  opinions 
already  expressed,  certain  great  minds  in  the  Church  kept  up  the  agi- 
tation which  otherwise  gave  promise  of  subsiding :  however,  a  charita- 
ble judgment  should  be  formed  of  this  partisanship,  since  the  roar  of 
battle  was  still  sounding  in  their  ears  and  the  hot  blood  of  contention 
was  still  boiling  in  their  veins. 

The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Church  South  was  held  at 
Petersburg  in  1846,  at  which  an  organization,  closely  copied  from  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  efEected ;  and  at  which,  as  a 
token  of  brotherly  kindness  toward  their  former  co-religionists,  the 
E.ev.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  was  appointed  a  fraternal  messenger  from 
the  Church  South  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  such 
he  appeared  at  the  General  Conference  of  1848.  By  this  time  tiaat 
body  had  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Church  South,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  "Plan  of  Separation"  in 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  to  receive  Dr.  Pierce  as  a  delegate  there- 
from might  be  deemed  an  inconsistency. 

Dr.  Pierce  proposed  that  the  General  Conference  to  which  he  was 
accredited  should  first  settle  the  question  of  fraternity,  and  afterward 
give  attention,  on  a  brotherly  basis,  to  the  financial  and  territorial  dif- 
ficulties which  had  grown  up  between  the  two  Churches :  but  certain 
leaders  in  the  controversy  protested  that  to  receive  Dr.  Pierce  at  all, 
except  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  difficulties,  would  be  to  recognize 
the  status  of  the  Church  South  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  American 
Methodism ;  a  course  which  would  not  only  imperil  certain  property 
rights  claimed  by  the  parent.  Church,  but  also  override  the  opinions 
which  certain  leaders  had  set  forth  ;  and  Dr.  Pierce,  chagrined  as  well 
as  grieved,  after  a  courteous  and  dignified  statement  of  his  views,  and 
those  of  the  body  which  he  represented,  took  his  departure,  and  thus 
the  door  through  the  division  wall  was  bolted  and  barred. 

The  separation  being  now  complete,  the  General  Eule  on  Slavery  in 
the  Disciphne  of  the  mother  Church  was  changed,  so  as  to  forbid  slave- 
holding  as  well  as  slave-trading,  and  thus,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  saved  from  that  great  sin.  The 
South,  of  course,  expunged  the  rule  against  slavery. 
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Methodism  During  the  War. — The  same  cause  which,  had 
now  rent  the  Church  asunder  at  length  produced  a  like  calamity  in  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation "  was  an 
added  encouragement  to  the  State-rights  party  of  the  South,  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  slave-holding  Confederacy  which  should  be  to  the 
original  United  States  of  America  what  slave-holding  Methodism  had 
become  toward  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  this  history  to  recall  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  great  Civil 
War  in  our  country.  Methodism,  as  "  The  Church  of  the  People," 
both  North  and  South,  was  doubtless  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  on 
both  sides ;  for  the  war  was  but  a  fighting  over  again,  with  powder 
and  shot,  the  very  same  battle  which,  with  words  for  weapons,  had 
called  forth  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  wrath  of  'the  two  parties  in 
the  Annual  and  General  Conferences  of  the  Churcn.  The  Methodism 
of  the  North  proudly  records  the  honor  conceded  to  it  by  President 
Lincoln,  of  sending  "more  soldiers  to  the  field  and  more  nurses  to  the 
hospitals  than  any  other  religious  body : "  and  doubtless  the  Methodism 
of  the  South  was  no  whit  behind  us  in  sustaining  its  pohtical  opinions 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  nursing  its  sick  and  dying  soldiers,  and  in 
sending  up  its  prayers  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on  what  was  foredoomed 
to  be  a  lost  cause.  For  four  terrible  years  brethren  by  thousands,  who 
had  once  been  members  of  the  same  Christian  communion,  rose  up  in 
what  each  believed  true  patriotic  wrath,  and  sought  to  kUl  one  another ; 
and  it  must  ever  be  but  mournful  satisfaction  for  any  good  man  to 
know  that  the  hands  on  his  side  of  the  conflict  scattered  the  most  death 
and  dug  the  most  graves.  Let  this  bloody  record  pass.  The  great 
Head  of  the  Church  alone  can  know  against  what  souls,  both  North 
and  South,  to  write  the  awful  charges  of  hatred,  devastation,  eraelty, 
and  death ;  as  also  he  alone  can  pardon  the  penitent  for  tjiese  great 
offenses  against  his  law  and  his  Church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Again  in  the 
Sonth. — During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  the  armies  of  the 
North  occupied  and  held  some  important  positions  in  the  southern 
territory,  and  the  clergy  therein  were  forbidden  to  pray  in  their 
churches  for  the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  In  New  Orleans,  espe- 
cially, General  Butler  announced  that  such  supplications  would  be  pun- 
ished by  military  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prayers  encouraged  the 
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eecessionists  to  liold  out  against  the  Union  forces,  and  that  the  min- 
istrations of  the  southern  clergy  were  firing  the  southern  heart. 

Among  the  churches  which  were  closed  by  military  authority  were 
some  "belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  these, 
by  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  were  placed  at  the 
<iisposal  of  Eishop  Ames  as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
■copal  Church.  The  order  under  which  Bishop  Ames  acted  was  as 
follows : — 

Wak  Depabtment, 
Adjutant-Gehbkai's  Office, 
Washington,  Nov.  30,  1863. 
To  the  General  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  Gulf,  and  all  Generals  commanding  Armies,  Detachments,  and  Corps  and 
Posts,  and  all  Officers  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Department: — 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Rev.  Bishop  Ames  all 
houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
a  loyal  minister,  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop  of  said  Church,  does 
not  now  officiate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the  nation,  that  Christian  ministers 
should,  by  example  and  precept,  sup23ort  and  foster  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Bisliop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Department,  and  no 
■doubt  is  entertained  that  all  ministers  appointed  by  him  will  be  entirely  loyal. 
You  are  expected  to  give  him  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  practicable 
in  the  execution  of  his  important  mission. 

You  are  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  Bishop  Ames  and  his  clerk  with 
transportation  and  subsistence,  when  it  can   be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
service,  and  will  afford  them  courtesy,  assistance,  and  protection. 
By  order  of  tUe  Secretary  of  War, 

~E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Similar  authority  to  that  conferred  upon  Bishop  Ames  was  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Northern  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  other 
Churches ;  the  Northern  generals  in  command  at  the  South  being  or- 
dered to  allow  loyal  ministers  of  these  various  denominations  to  occupy 
the  vacant  pulpits  of  their  several  churches  in  the  captured  territory ; 
some  of  which  were  vacant  by  the  flight  of  their  regular  dergy,  and 
others  by  the  operation  of  military  law. 
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HENET    B.    BASCOM,   D.D. 
Fifth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Born  May  37,  1796,  at  Hancock,  N.  Y.;  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1813; 
was  ordained  Bishop  in  1850 ;  died  September  8,  of  the  same  year,  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.] 

During  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  the  Northern  officers  and 
soldiers  there  stationed  rallied  around  the  chief  representative  of 
Northern  Methodism,  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  who  by  Bishop 
Ames  was  appointed  to  the  Carondelet-street  Church ;  one  of  the  finest 
houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
For  a  considerable  time  this  was  the  leading  Church  in  the  city. 
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The  holding  of  Christian  sanctuaries  as  trophies  of  war  is  no  new 
ihing  in  the  history  of  so-called  civilized  warfare.  In  the  Kevolution- 
ary  "War  the  armies  of  King  George  had  made  riding-schools,  mag- 
azines, and  barracks  of,  American  houses  of  worship ;  and  during  the 
Civil  "War  numbBrs-Gf  the  Southern  churches  shared  the  same  fate.. 
Of  this,  however,  the  South  made  no  special  complaint — at  least  no 
complaint  in  the  name  of  religion ;  but  when  Northern  Methodists, 
by  military  authority,  possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  their 
former  brothers,  an  estrangement  between  these  two  sections  of  Meth- 
odism was  produced,  wider  and  more  bitter  even  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  "War  itself.  This  led,  in  certain  quarters,  to  the  raising  of  the 
old  legal  question  as  to  the  unconstitutional  departure  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  perhaps  the  original 
body,  from  which  the  South  had  seceded,  might  have  some  construct- 
ive claim  to  the  property  in  dispute. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  these  Churches  were  all  restored  to 
their  original  owners ;  but  Northern  Methodism  having  now  planted 
itself  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  taken  under  its  special  care  and  tu- 
telage many  thousands  of  the  freedmen — who  could  hardly  expect  to  re- 
ceive much  aid  in  religion  and  learning  from  the  Churches  controlled  by 
their  former  masters — prepared  to  hold  its  ground  and  extend  its  power 
throughout  the  Southern  country.  For  a  time  the  progress  of  religion 
among  the  ex-slaves,  under  the  operation  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  under  the  work- 
ing of  similar  organizations  of  other  Christian  eomm  anions,  was  rapid  ; 
schools,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries  for  black  scholars,  teachers, 
ar  i  preachers,  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  been  cleared  from  Southern  eyes,  they  beheld  a  strong  and  ilourish- 
ing  body  of  colored  Methodists  in  the  South  who  held  the  most  loyal 
and  gra+f^ful  allegiance  to  the  ISTorthern  brancli  of  Methodism.  The 
same  was  true  of  other  Northern  branches  of  the  Church. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  revived  the  Southern  spirit,  and  rekindled  the  hope 
of  secessionists;  and  a  systematic,  and  already  largely  successful, 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  by  policy  what  had  been  lost  by  war.  It  is 
no  unkindness  to  the  Southern  people  to  say,  in  this  connection,  what 
their  chief  editors  and  orators  have  pubhcly  declared,  namely,  that  the 
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issues  wHcli  were  settled  adversely  to  them  in  the  late  appeal  to  arms 
were  only  temporarily  settled.  In  these  statements  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  a  terrible  consistency,  which  began  at  length  to  manifest 
itself  not  only  in  rhetoric,  but  by  many  acts,  of  violence  and  crime 
against  Methodists,  black  and  white.  A  single  issue  of  the  "  ChristiaH 
Advocate,"  in  1879,  contains  a  record  republished  from  the  "  Meth- 
odist Advocate,"  at  Atlanta,  of  thirty-four  Methodist  jpreaehers  and 
teachers,  both  white  and  black,  who  were  beaten,  robbed,  and  some 
of  them  murdered,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  for  the  crime  of  preaching  in  colored 
congregations  and  teaching  in  colored  schools  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  JSTorthern  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghurch,  against  which 
body  the  ruffianism  of  the  South  seemed  to  have  especial  wrath. 

It  was,  let  us  believe,  not  because  of,  but  despite  of,  the  influence 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  that  such  great  iniquities 
were  perpetrated  without  fear  of  punishment ;  these  being  only  a  few 
among  the  thousands  of  similar  outrages  and  murders  which  followed 
the  nominal  conclusion  of  the  greatest  civil  war  that  ever  cursed  the 
earth ;  nevertheless,  in  certain  quarters  these  outcroppings  of  barba- 
rism were  made  use  of  to  widen,  if  possible,  the  estrangement  between 
the  two  sections  of  American  Methodism,  which,  as  would  appear,  had 
already  become  hopelessly  divided. 

Fraternity  Re-established. — In  view  of  the  terrible  array 
of  facts  just  mentioned  nothing  less  than  a -miracle  of  grace  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  these  divided  brethren ;  yet  in  spite  of 
the  Church  War  and  the  Civil  War,  with  aU  their  accompanying  evils 
and  horrors,  there  was,  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  in 
both  sections  of  the  Church,  so  much  of  love  for  their  common  faith 
and  order,  and  so  much  of  pride  in  tljeir  common  heroic  history,  that 
these  deserts  and  mountains  by  which  each  had  been  separated  from 
the  other,  as  it  might  be  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  have  now, 
thanks  be  to  God !  been  overpassed,  and  the  best  men  in  both  bodies, 
who  always  stood  nearest  to  each  other,  have  once  more  joined  fra- 
ternal hands. 

The  history  of  Christendom  furnishes  no  parallel  to  this  reconcil- 
iation. Let  us  hope  that  as  now  His  grace  has  shown  so  glorious  a 
triumph,  the  other  and  shorter  distainces  of  temper  if  not  of  doctrine, 
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JOHN    KARLY,    ;).I). 
Sixth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bouth. 

[Born  Januiiry  1,  1786,  in  Bedford  Co.,  Va. ;  entered  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  1807;  was  ordained  Bishop  in  1854;  died  Nov.  6,  1873,  at  Lynchburgh,  Va.] 

which  have  divided  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  overpassed,  and  thiia 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord  may  be  speedily  answered,  that  in  heart,  if  not 
in  name,  his  people  shall  be  one.  If  these  Methodist  brethren  can 
shake  hands  over  such  a  chasm,  there  is  no  conceivable  gulf  wide 
enough  to  keep  God's  people  apart ! 

In  the  month  of  April,  1869,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  held  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
oificial  overture  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Church  to 
the  Church  South  was  decided  upon.  The  Episcopacy  has  always 
maintained  its  traditional  conservatism.  Into  this  upper  and  inner 
circle  the  wilder  passions  which  sway  the  membership  and  the  ministry 
in  their  great  assemblies  very  seldom  enter ;  thus  it  was  that  in  spite 
of  the  zeal  of  victory  on  one  side,  and  the  rage  of  defeat  on  the 
other,  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sections  of  Methodism  maintained  per- 
sonal, if  not  ofiicial,  friendship.  By  this  time  the  progress  of  religion 
and  of  events  had  removed  much  of  the  rancor  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  led  the  South  to  secede ;  in  the  next,  had  moved  the  Gen-  ■ 
eral  Conference  to  reject  the  Fraternal  Messenger  and  Message  of  the 
Church  South;  and  which,  through  all  the  years  of  civil  strife  had 
surged  and  boiled  until,  on  either  hand,  political  opinions  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Christian  doctrines,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  religious 
zeal.  The  Bishops,  being  by  their  oiSce  and  their  opportunity  the 
least  removed  from  their  brethren  across  the  line,  and  remembering 
that  it  was  their  turn  to  make  advances,  reached  out  their  hands,  in 
the  persons  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  to  their  brethren  the 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  whom  this  first 
fraternal  delegation  from  ISTorth  to  South  was  courteously  received  at 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Yth  of  May,  1869. 

The  communication  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson  was  an  over- 
ture for  reunion  under  the  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  1868,  at 
Chicago,  at  which  a  Commission  of  eight  members  had  been  appointed 
to  treat  with  similar  commissions  from  any  other  Methodist  Church, 
which  might  desire  a  union  with  them ;  an  action  which  had  primary 
reference  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  but  which 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  that  might  arise. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Southern  Bishops  responded  in  a  dignified 
though  friendly  document ;  taking  exception  to  the  statements  of 
Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  "  that  the  great  cause  which  led  to  the 
separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  country 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  passed  away,"  and 
replying,  "  Slavery  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  the  cause,  but  the  occa- 
sion only,  of  that  separation,  the  necessity  of  which  we  regretted  as 
much  as'  you."     The  document  also  recalls  the  refusal  of  the  General 
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Conference  to  accept  tlie  Southern  Fraternal  Delegate,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  and  reasserts  his  final  words  spoken  on  that  occasion,  when  he 
said,  "  You  will  therefore  regard  this  communication  as  final  on  the 
part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  She  can  never  renew 
the  offer  of  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  great  bodies  of  "Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  can  be 
renewed  at  any  time,  either  now  or  hereafter,  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  if  ever  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  '  Plan  of  Sep- 
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aratioD,'  as  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  the  Church 
South  will  cordially  entertain  the  proposition." 

Their  reply  also  states,  with  entire  frankness,  the  southern  objec- 
tions to  the  conduct  of  northern  missionaries  and  agents  who  had  been 
sent  into  their  portion  of  the  country  with  the  "  avowed  purpose  to 
disintegrate  and  absorb  our  Societies."  "  We  do  not  say,"  continues 
the  document,  "  that  our  own  people  have  been  in  everj  instance  of 
these  unhappy  controversies  and  tempers  without  blame  as  toward 
you ;  but  this  we  say,  if  any  offenses  against  the  law  of  love,  committed 
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nUBBARD  H.   KAVANAUGII,  D.D. 
Seventh  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sonth. 

[Born  January  14,  1803,  in  Clark  County,  Ky. ;  entered  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
cnce  in  1884;  was  ordained  Bishop  in  1854.     His  residence  is  Louisville,  Ky.] 

by  those  under  our  appointment — any  aggressions  upon  your  just  priv- 
ileges and  rights  are  properly  represented  to  us — ^the  representation 
will  be  respectfully  considered,  and  we  shall  stand  ready,  by  all  the 
authority  and  influence  we  have,  to  restrain  and  correct  them." 

The  next  step  toward  fraternity  was  the  visit  of  Bishop  Janes  and 
the  Rev.  William  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  then  Missionary  Secretary  at  New 
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Tovk,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  at  Memphis, 
in  1870.  That  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  then  the  President  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  JSTew  Jersey,  the  Kev.  John  M'Clin- 
tock,  D.D.,  was  originally  appointed  as  the  colleague  of  Bishop  Janes, 
but  upon  his  death,  March  4,  1870,  Dr.  Harris  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  reception  of  these  two  delegates  by  the  southern  Conference 
was  conspicuous  both  for  its  dignity  and  its  courtesy.  I'hey  still  main- 
tained their  original  position,  and  while  acknowledging  the  desirability 
of  fraternal  relations,  recalled  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  initial 
step  essential  thereto,  namely,  A  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
original  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  which  was  the  basis  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church  South. 

The  General  Conference  of  1872  authorized  the  Bishops  to 
appoint  a  delegation,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  to 
represent  them  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  South,  to  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1874.  The  proceedings  onthat  memorable 
occasion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Book 
Concerns  of  the  two  Churches,  entitled  "  Pormal  Fraternity,"  to  which 
the  readers  of  this  volume  are  referred  for  the  admirable  addresses  in 
full  of  Drs.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Charles  H.  Fowler,  and  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  response  of  the  committee  to  whom 
their  words  and  theii*  mission  were  referred. 

As  a  fitting  response  to  these  Fraternal  Representatives  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

Meaohed,  1.  That  this  General  Conference  has  received  with  pleasure  the 
fraterrial  greetings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  conveyed  to  us  by  their 
Delegates,  and  tha:t  our  "College  of  Bishops  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Delegation,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  to  bear  our 
Clivislian  salutations  to  their  next  ensuing  General  Conference. 

Begohed,  3.  That,  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  be- 
tween the  two  Churches,  our  College  of  Bishops  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  three  minister?  and  tvro  laymen,  to  meet  a  similar  Com- 
mission authorized  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  adjust  all  existing  difficulties. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above,  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the  Church 
South,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  1875,  appointed  the  venerable 
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GEOEGE   P.    PIBECB,  D.D. 
Eighth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrcm  Sonth. 
[Born  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  February  3,  1811;  entered  the  Georgia  Confer- 
ence in  1831 ;  was  elected  Bishop  in  1854.     His  residence  is  Sparta,  Ga.] 

Rev.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  the  Eev.  James  A.  Dimcan,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Eandolph  Macon  College,  Ya.,  and  Landon  0.  Garland,  LL.D., 
tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  as  Fraternal  Delegates  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  the 
Eev.  E.  H.  Myers,  D.D.,  Eev.  E.  K.  Hargrove,  D.D.,  Eev.  Thomas  M. 
Finney,  D.D.,  the  Hon.  Trnsten  Polk,  and  Hon.  David  Clopton,  as 
Commissioners  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  fi'om  the  North. 
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A  Memorable  Day — The  appearance  of  the  Fraternal  Dele- 
gates of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Baltimore,  in  18T6, 
marked  the  actual  commencement  of  fraternal  relations,  which  the  test 
men  in  both  parties  had  so  long  and  earnestly  desired.  The  12th  of  May 
was  the  time  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  on  this  day  the  Confer- 
ence reached  its  climax  of  interest.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  vast  assemblage  was  moved  to  a  solemn  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  words  cannot  describe.  The  revered  Bishop  Janes  presided, 
and  at  the  hour  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobs,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  came  forward  to  present  to  the  Chairman  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, who  was  then  introduced  to  the  Conference,  which  body  arose  to 
receive  him.  In  like  manner  next  appeared  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Newman, 
introducing  Chancellor  Garland,  who  was  also  introduced  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Conference  with  the  same  token  of  respect. 

The  Rev.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Confer- 
ence, failed  to  appear.  He  commenced  his  journey  toward  Baltimore, 
in  spite  of  the  burden  of  more  than  ninety  years  which  was  upon  him, 
but  was  obhged  to  stop  on  the  way,  and  could  only  send  the  greeting 
which  he  had  so  greatly  desired  to  bring.  In  his  address  he  thus  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  restored  harmony  :  "  We  protest  against  any  longer 
use  of  the  popular  phrase  '  two  Methodisms '  as  between  us.  There  is 
but  one  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
you  and  we  together  make  up  this  one  Methodism."  In  reference  to 
the  points  at  issue,  he  wrote :  "  "We  do  not  believe  that  these  difficul- 
ties ought  ever  to  be  discussed  in  either  General  Conference  at  large. 
They  are  delicate,  sensitive  things,  never  to  be  settled  by  chafing 
speeches ;  but,  as  we  believe,  can  be  speedily  prayed  and  talked  to  death 
by  a  joint  boai-d  of  discreet  brethren  intent  upon  Christian  peace." 

After  reading  the  communication  of  Dr.  Pierce,  which  was  list- 
ened to  as  the  words  of  a  beloved  father  in  Israel,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Duncan  made  his  memorable  address,  which  had  in  it  something  of 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  heaven,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  ascend. 

"Charity,"  said  he,  "is  a  provision,  not  for  unity  but  for  diversity.  .  .  . 

Heaven  send  us  rest  from  these  miserable,  unhappy  controversies!  ...  I  am 

aware,  Mr.  President,  that  some  persons  will  not  cease  froln  that  kind  of  warfare 

in  which  they  have  so  much  pleasure.     But,  sir,  harmony  with  such  people  is 
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[Born 
ordained 


DAVID   SBTH    DOGGETT,   D.D. 
Nlntli  Blsbop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

in  Virginia,  in  1810 ;  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1839 ;  was 
Bishop  in  1866.     Resides  in  Richmond,  Va.] 


simply  impossible ;  the  only  harmony  they  ever  know  is  of  some  unhappy  tune 
that  they  alone  can  sing.  .  .  Our  proposal  is:  Let  us  appoint  wise  men  to  adjust 
all  questions  of  real  conflict  between  these  two  Churches :  let  us  pray  the  God  of 
all  wisdom  and  peace  to  direct  them  to  right  conclusions ;  and  then  bury  forever 
the  weapons  of  war,  and  move  on  to  the  better,  brighter  conquests  of  peace  I 

"And  now,  sir,  again  I  ask,  What  is  Christian  fraternity,  and  on  what  ground 
do  we  establish  it?     I  answer  explicitly,   Christian  fraternity  is  the  reciprocal 
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Tecognition  of  Christ  in  each  other.  Where  no  such  relations  to  Christ  exist 
there  can  be  no  fraternity.  There  is  but  one  principle  of  communion  in  Chris- 
■tianity.  St.  John  has  stated  it  clearly  and  beautifully:  'Our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  ...  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is 
in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.' 

"  If  fraternity  is  any  thing,  it  is,  at  least,  an  end  of  strife — ^it  is  peace ;  it  is  a 
•delightful  silence  after  a  long  battle ;  it  is  the  calm  after  the  noise  of  waters  and 
the  tumult  of  the  elements  when  the  Master  has  said,  "Peace,  be  still."  It  is 
:an  end  of  the  calamitous  spectacle  of  Christian  antagonisms  which  only  bad  men 
applaud.  It  is  exchanging  discord  for  harmony,  and  broken  and  jarring  strings 
for  harps  sweetly  tuned  and  full  of  sacred  music.  Ah,  brethren,  in  that  eternity 
to  which  we  are  all  rapidly  advancing,  when  earthly  enmities  and  all  the  fiery 
passions  that  consume  human  peace  shall  have  sunk  into  ashes,  and  petty  strifes 
"of  time  shall  seem  but  miserable  follies  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  how  many  men 
vfiW  then  wish  their  bitter  words  had  been  unsaid  1 " 

After  Dr.  Duncan  came  Chancellor  Garland,  with  a  brief  address 
admirably  befitting  the  occasion. 

To  these  words,  so  fitly  spoken,  the  Conference  and  th6  vast  repre- 
■sentative  Methodist  assembly  listened  with  emotions  that  swept  the 
whole  circuit  of  their  Christian  feeling,  now  calling  forth  cheers  and 
hallelujahs,  and  now  melting  the  great  assembly  to  tears.  In  due 
time  the  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  of 
appointing  a  Commission  reported  the  following,  which  was  cordially 
adopted : — 

To  THE  Gbhbeal  Contbeekch:  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  borne  to  us  with  the  Christian  salutations  of  our  sister 
Church,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the  part  of  that  body, 
to  meet  a  similar  Commission  authorized  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Sesolved,  That  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  between 
the  two  Churches,  our  Board  of  Bishops  are  instructed  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
■consisting  of  three  ministers  and  two  laymen,  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  to  adjust  all  existing  difficulties." 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,        F.  C.  Holliday, 
A.  0.  Gborgb,  John  D.  Blakb, 

OlIVBB  HoYT,  WlIiLIAM  R.  Claek, 

Jambs  W.  W.  Bolton. 
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WILLIAM   M.    WIGHTMAN,    D.D.,    LL.D. 
Tenth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  39,  1808;  entered  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference in  1838;  ordained  Bishop  in  1866.     He  resides  at  Charleston,  S.  0.] 

The  following  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  foregoing 
resolution:  Morris  D'O.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Hon.  Enoch  L.  Faneher, 
LL.D.,  Erasmus  Q.  Puller,  D.D.,  General  Clinton  B.  Eisk,  John  P. 
Newman,  D.D. 

Meetings  of  the  Joint  Commission. — On  the  ITth  of 
August,  18Y6,  the  Joint  Commission  representing  the  two  General 
Conferences  met  at  Congress  Hall,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.     It  ia 
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wortliy  of  notice  tliat  the  Southern  Commission  included  the  author 
of  a  volume  entitled  "  Disruption  of  the  Church,"  (Rev.  E.  H.  Myers, 
D.D..)  while  on  the  Northern  Commission  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Fuller, 
whose  "Appeal  to  the  Eecords"  was  published  as  a  review  and  a 
rejoinder.  The  Commission  from  the  North  was  perhaps  as  thor- 
oughly representative  as  any  equal  number  of  men  could  have  been. 
It  included  the  veteran  New  York  Presiding  Elder,  Dr.  M.  D'C. 
■Crawford ;  the  eminent  jurist,  Dr.  E.  L.  Eancher ;  the  vigorous  editor, 
author,  and  commander  of  the  Atlanta  out-post,  Dr.  E.  Q.  Fuller ;  the 
sagacious,  warm-hearted,  eloquent  Christian  soldier,  General  Clinton 
B.  Fisk ;  and  the  clerical  diplomatist,  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  formal  announcement  by  the 
Southern  Commission  that  they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  much-contested  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  to  which  announce- 
jtnent  response  was  made  in  substance,  that,  though  thei-e  might  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  that  well-known 
•document,  there  was  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  Northern  Commission 
to  prevent  their  entering  upon  the  business  in  hand  on  the  basis  indi- 
-cated  by  their  Southern  brethren.  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal 
fraternity  between  the  two  Churches  the  following  Declaration  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Declaration  and  Basis  of  Frateknitt  between  said  Chubohbs, 

Etioli  of  said  Churches  is  a  legitimate  Branch  of  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  common  origin  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organ- 
nzed  in  1784. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  was  con- 
-snmniated  in  1845,  by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Southern  Annual 
■Conferences,  ministers,  and  members,  to  adliere  to  that  Communion,  it  has  been 
an  evangelical  Church,  reared  on  scriptural  foundations,  and  her  ministers  and 
members,  with  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  constituted  one 
Methodist  family,  though  in  distinct  ecclesiastical  connections. 

Thus  this  great  historic  contention  came  to  an  end,  and  the  final 
adjustment  of  actual  cases  of  dispute  was  now  in  order. 

On  taking  up  the  Church  property  difficulties  the  following  pre- 
iiminary  rules  for  adjustment  were  adopted : — 

RtlLBS   FOB   THE   ADJUSTMENT   OF   AdVEKSE    CLAIMS   TO    ChUKCH  PfiOPBRTY. 

Bulb  I.  In  cases  not  adjudicated  by  the  Joint  Commission,  any  Society  of 
-either  Church,  constituted  according  to  its  Discipline,  now  occupying  the  Church 
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EWOOH   M.    MAEVIW,    D.D. 
EleTCtith  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Born  in  Warren  Count}',  Missouri,  June  13,  1833 ;  joined  tlie  Missouri  Confer- 
ence in  1841;  was  ordained  Bisliop  in  1866 ;  died  November  36,  1877. 


Property,  shall  remain  in  possession  tliereof ;  promded,  tliat  where  there  is  now 
in  the  same  place  a  Society  of  more  members  attached  to  the  other  Church,  and 
which  has  hitherto  claimed  the  use  of  the  property,  the  latter  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  possession. 

EuLB  11.  Forasmuch  as  the  Joint  Commission  liave  no  power  to  annul  decis- 
ions respecting  Church  Property  made  by  the  State  Courts,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion ordain  in  respect  thereof: — 
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1.  In  cases  in  whicli  such  a  decision  has  been  made,  or  in  which  there  exists 
an  agreement,  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

2.  In  communities  where  there  are  two  Societies,  one  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  have  adversely  claimed  the  Church  Property,  it  is  recommended  that  with- 
out delay  they  amicably  compose  their  differences  irrespective  of  the  strict  legal 
tlUe,  and  settle  the  same  according  to  Christian  principles,  the  equities  of  the 
particular  case,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  afore- 
going rule.  But  if  suiih  settlement  cannot  be  speedily  made,  then  the  question 
shall  be  referred  for  equitable  decision  to  three  ai-bitrators— one  to  be  chosen  by 
each  claimant  from  their  respective  Societies,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  shall 
select  a  third  person,  not  connected  with  either  of  said  Churches,  and  the  de- 
cision of  any  two  of  them  shall  be  final. 

3.  In  communities  in  which  there  is  but  one  Society,  Rule  I  shall  be  faithfully 
observed  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  fraternity. 

Rule  HI.  "Whenever  necessary  to  canj  the  aforegoing  rules  into  eflfect,  the 
legal  title  to  the  Church  Property  shall  be  accordingly  transferred. 
Uttls  IV.  These  Rules  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  rules  all  the  several  cases  relative  to 
Church  titles  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  were  taken  up,  and  one 
by  one  were  adjudged  without  the  least  dissension ;  and  when  the  last 
case  was  reached,  to  the  gi'eat  delight  of  the  Joint  Commission,  the 
fact  was  recorded  that  every  vote  on  every  question  had  been  unan- 
imous. Thus,  as  the  venerable  Father  Pierce  had  prophesied,  in  tliis 
small  company  of  good  men  these  harassing  difficulties  had  been 
"  prayed  and  talked  to  death." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  respective  Secretaries  of  the 
two  commissions.  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Finney, 
were  directed  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  to  bo  published  simultaneously  by 
the  E'ook  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Nashville,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings and  results  of  this  Commission,  to  be  preceded  by  an  outline 
history  of  the  steps  whereby  the  appointment  of  tin's  Commission  had 
been  reached,  from  which  report  the  record  of  these  pages  is  made  up. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Commission,  the  Eev.  E.  II.  Myers, 
D.D.,  died  by  yellow  fever  in  Savannah,  on  Tuesday,  September  26th, 
1876,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  his  brethren  of  the  Northern 
Commission,  closes  the  above-mentioned  report ;  which,  until  the  next 
session  of  the  respective  General  Conferences  of  the  two  Churches, 
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HOLLAND    IflMMONDS    Sf'TYEIEE,    D.D. 
Twelfth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Born  February  28th,  1834,  in  Barnwell  County,  S.  C. ;  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference  in  1845;  was  made  Bishop  in  1866.     Resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn.] 

may  be  regarded  as  the  charter  of  fraternity,  the  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  the  constitntion  of  peace. 

That  such  a  conclusion  should  have  been  reached,  with  all  the  cruel 
facts  and  harrowing  memories  of  thirty  years  of  discord,  war,  and 
strife  surging  up  by  times  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  who  had  seen 
and  suffered  so  much  on  both  sides  of  .the  line  of  separation,  is  the 
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l)est  and  largest  evidonce  afforded  in  this  era  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of  the 
power  of  heavenly  grace  to  make  all  crooked  things  straight  and  all 
j-ough  places  plain.     It  is  of  God.     Let  all  good  men  give  thanks. 

Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. — Not  only  does  the  Church  South  occupy  the  former  Slave 
States  in  which  it  was  organized,  but  it  has  also  extended  its  Confer- 
■ences  into  California,  Oregon,  lUinois,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  Its 
Missionary  Society,  managed  by  a  board  of  which  the  Eev.  Thomas 
O,  Summers,  D.D.,  the  book-editor  of  the  denomination,  is  President, 
the  Rev.  N.  H.  Lee,  D.D.,  is  Yice-president,  the  Eev.  A.  W.  "Wilson, 
D.D.,  is  Secretary,  and  James  W.  Manier,  is  Treasurer,  has  home  mis- 
=sionary  stations  in  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Columbia,  and  New 
Mexico,  with  foreign  missions  in  Mexico,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  China. 

The  summary  of  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  1879,  is  as  follows :  Traveling  preachers,  3,457 ;  superan- 
nuated, 306;  local,  5,762;  white  members,  783,211;  colored,  1,428; 
Indians,  4,698 — total  ministers  and  members,  798,862 ;  increase  in 
1878,  24,120.  Infants  baptized,  25,049 ;  adults,  38,071 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  7,262;  teachers,  54,867;  scholars,  391,293 — ^increase  in  1878, 
■28^130.  Collected  for  Conference  Claimants,  $60,425  71 ;  for  Foreign 
-and  Domestic  Missions,  $110,551  17.  This  includes  only  what  was 
reported  in  the  Annual  Conferences — not  special  donations,  nor  the 
■collections  of  the  "Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

Education. — The  chief  educational  institution  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  the  "V^anderbilt  University,  at  Nashville, 
"Tenn.,  of  which  L.  C.  Garland,  LL.D.,  is  Chancellor,  assisted  by  a  fac- 
ulty of  eleven  professors  in  the  Literary  Department ;  four  in  the  Bib- 
lical Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Summers ; 
four  in  the  Law  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Thomas  H. 
M'alone,  M.  A. ;  fourteen  in  the  Medical  Department,  the  president  of 
which  is  Thomas  L.  Madden,  M.D. :  besides  which  there  is  a  School 
■of  Pharmacy  and  a  School  of  Dentistry,  and  four  college  fellowships. 

The  27th  of  May  is  Founder's  Day,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  late 
€omelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  munificent  gift  of  over  half  a  milhon 
dollars  laid  the  foundation  of  this  well-appointed  university. 

Besides  this,  there  are  thirty-two  colleges  and  seven  other  schools 
.and  academies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cliurch,  ton  of  which  are  in 
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JOHN"    CHEISTIATSr   KEESTEE. 
Thirteenth  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Born  in  Baltimore,  February  7th,  1819;  entered  Alabama  Conference  in  1843; 
was  elected  Bishop  in  1870.     His  residence  is  New  Orleans,  La.] 

Virginia,  six  in  Tennessee,  and  smaller  numbers  throughout  the  other 
Southern  States. 

P.  S. — Just  as  this  chapter  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  comes  the' 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  that  eminent  and  venerable  Christian  minister,  the- 
Bev.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  at  his  residence,  Sparta,  G-a.,  November  10,  1879,  in 
tlie  75th  year  of  his  ministry  and  the  95th  of  his  age.  May  his  memory  be  an 
added  bond  of  brotherly  kindness  between  the  two  Churches,  both,  of  which 
were  served  by  his  labors,  blessed  by  his  example,  and  bereaved  by  his  death. 


THE  GERMAN  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCEKN  AlO)  TRACT  HOUSE,  BREMEN. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 


GERMAN    METHODISM. 

THE  great  tide  of  German  immigration  into  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  began  about  1830.  Spiritually,  these  immigrants 
were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  having  but  few  evangelical  pastors, 
while  many  of  their  preachers  were  as  unbelieving  as  they  were 
corrupt,  a  condition  which  caused  the  attention  of  the  Charch  to  her 
earnestly  directed  to  them. 

It  now  became  only  a  question  of  finding  the  right  man  to  begin 
the  work  among  them ;  and,  behold !  God  in  his  providence  had  him 
already  in  training. 

William  Nast  was  born  June  15th,  180T,  at  Stuttgart,  in  the 
kingdom  of  "Wiirtemberg ;  entered  the  lower  theological  seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Blaubeuren,  in  1821 ;  and  in  his  eigliteenth 
year  he,  with  his  class,  to  which  also  the  well-known  Dr.  David  Strauss 
belonged,  was  promoted  to  the  university  at  Tiibingen,  to  continue  his- 
studies  for  the  ministry  of  the  State  Church.  After  two  years,  how-_ 
ever,  he  retired  from  service  in  the  State  Church,  as'  he  was  no  longei- 
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Avilling  to  adhere  to  a  form  of  faith  which  he  then  could  not  heartily 
-defend,  and  paid  out  of  his  own  means  for  that  part  of  his  course  of 
.study  which  had  been  provided  by  the  State.  For  a  time  he  led  a  pri- 
vate life,  and  at  length,  guided  by  providence,  arrived  at  'New  York  in 
1828.  Some  time  aiterward  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lieut.  Wiit- 
ting,  of  "West  Point,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarian,  and  professor  of  the  Grerman  Language  in  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  where,  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  appa- 
rently poorly  suited  for  deep  religious  convictions,  it  pleased  God  to 
awaken  his  conscience  to  the  fact  that  he  was  originally  destined  to  be 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1835  Nast,  who  had  wandered  about  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
found  himself  at  a  camp-meeting  on  the  Monongahela  Eiver,  where 
he  was  abundantly  blessed,  and  where  he  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  Dr.  ElHot,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  this  camp-meeting  there  was,  among  others,  an  aged  "  mother  in 
Israel"  from  Pittsburgh,  who,  as  in  prophetic  vision,  declared  to 
the  "  poor,  troubled  German "  what  his  future  course  was  to  be. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  exclaimed,  "  William,  be  of  good  cheer ! 
God  is  with  you.  You  have  been  awakened  and  converted,  and 
the  full  salvation  by  faith  will  surely  follow.  You  shall  preach 
the  Gospel  to  your  countrymen,  and  many  of  them  shall  be  converted 
to  God.  Soon  after  this  the  call  for  a  German-American  missionary 
was  made,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  Nast  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference on  trial,  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Germans  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  arrived  in  September  of  the  same  year.  During  this  Con- 
ference year  he  labored  under  great  difficulties  and  with  small  success, 
yet  with  untiring  zeal,  among  his  countrymen,  visiting  them  at  their 
homes  and  telling  them  of  the  Crucified  One. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  was  appointed  to  travel  as  missionary  on 
Columbus  District,  in  the  Ohio  Conference — another  hard  field  of 
labor,  in  which  he  endured  many  privations,  traveling  a  circuit  of  three 
hundred  miles.  In  the  fall  of  183Y  he  was  returned  to  Cincinnati. 
This  year  the  Lord  blessed  his  efforts  with  more  visible  success.  He 
was  enabled  to  begin  a  Sunday-school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had 
a  society  of  twenty-six  members.  During  this  year  he  also  translated 
iinto  German  the  General  Kules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
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tlie  Wesleyan  Catechism,  whicli  works  may  be  designated  as  the  ber 
gimiing  of  the  literature  of  German  Methodism. 

An  increased  desire  manifested  itself  in  the  year  1838  to  reach  the 
German  people,  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  founding  of  a 
German  religious  newspaper  poured  in  so  liberally  that  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference appointed  E'ast  as  editor  of  a  German  paper,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  January  1st,  1839,  under  the  name  of  "Der  Christ- 
liche  Apologete."  From  this  time  forward  JSTast  devoted  himself  to- 
this  paper  and  to  manifold  other  literary  works. 

Other  (reriuan  Missionaries.— Peter  Schmucker,  a  talent- 
ed Lutheran  preacher  who  had  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,, 
was  Dr.  least's  successor  at  Cincinnati,  (1838,)  and  labored  there  for 
two  years  with  much  success.  During  his  ministry  there  eighty 
persons  joined  the  Church,  among  them  L.  S.  Jacoby,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  Germany. 

From  Cincinnati  the  work  spread  into  the  surrounding  country .- 
A  Society  was  soon  organized  at  Lawreneeburgh,  Ind.,  where  Dr.  Nast 
occasionally  preached,  and  to  which  belonged  Michael  and  George  L. 
Mulfinger,  both  of  whom  did  excellent  work  as  preachers.  The  for- 
mer, after  many  years  of  successful  labor,  entered  into  the  joy  of  hia 
Lord,  while  the  latter  is  still  in  the  harvest,  officiating  as  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  Chicago  German  Conference. 

In  Lawreneeburgh  the  Society  visibly  increased,  under  the  labors 
of  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Hof er.  He  afterward  moved  ta 
Hew  Orleans  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Germans  of  that  city. 

As  early  as  July,  1838,  eight  or  ten  Germans  joined  the  Enghsh 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  September  of 
this  year  Dr.  ITast  was  invited  to  visit  these  Germans,  at  Pittsburgh,, 
to  which  call  he  cheerfully  responded,  and  a  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  twenty-five  members  was  established. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Church  at  "Wheeling,  West  Va.,  was  founded. 
Several  devout  Germans,  who  had  met  there  for  so^ne  time  for  rehg- 
ious  edification,  asked  for  a  preacher  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
Methodists  sent  out  German  ministers,  and  Eev.  J.  SwaLlen,  one  of 
■the  first  converts  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  ISast  in  Cincinnati,  was  sent 
to  them.  With  some  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  "  Christliche  Apolo- 
gete" in  his  satchel  he  traveled  up  the  Ohio,  offering  the  paper  ta 
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3)eople  every-where,  preacliing  the  Gospel  as  often  as  lie  liad  oppor- 
tunity, and  meeting  with  large  success.  In  eight  months  his  Society 
numbered  eighty  members,  and  by  them  was  erected  the  first  German 
Methodist  Church  in  the  world.  Swahlen  is  one  of  the  chief  pioneers 
of  German  Methodism  both  East  and  "West. 

Henry  Koeneke,  who  was  converted  in  Germany,  united  with  the 
■Church  at  Wheeling,  acted  for  a  time  as  a  class-leader,  but  was  soon 
•called  to  the  ministry,  and  worked  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
with  much  success  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  He  has 
long  since  been  gathered  to  the  fathers,  but  two  of  his  sons,  Will- 
iam and  Henry  Y.  Koeneke,  followed  their  father's  footsteps,  and 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  iu  the  St.  Louis  German  Conference. 

From  some  central  points  the  work  of  German  Methodism  spread 
along  the  Ohio ;  among  others,  to  a  Swiss  settlement  known  as  Buck 
Hill  Bottom.  Here  L.  Ifippert  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference,  sent  to  Germany 
in  1850,  and  at  present  is  director  of  the  Martin  Mission  Institute  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  The  German  Methodist  preachers  also  en- 
tered Monroe  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Marietta  is  situated,  and 
Tinder  the  labors  of  Koeneke,  Eiemenschneider,  and  Danker  many  souls 
were  converted.  These  afterward  emigrated  farther  west,  and  were 
active  in  extending  the  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

The  Sciota  Mission,  for  instance,  took  its  course  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sciota  up  the  valley,  and  included,  even  at  an  early  period,  the 
•city  of  Ghillicothe.  Eev.  G.  A.  Breunig,  a  converted  Komanist,  was 
sent  as  pastor  to  this  mission  in  1840. 

During  the  same  year  the  mission  at  Barrsville,  Ky.,  was  founded 
by  P.  Schmucker,  who  was  sent  to  this  place  from  Cincinnati.  The 
opposition  which  German  Methodism  met  with  in  that  city  was  cer- 
tainly no  trifling  matter.  The  saloon-keepers,  infidels,  and  Catholics 
united  to  exterminate  the  "  Methodist  heretics,"  so  that  Schmucker's 
life  was  often  imperilled.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  Society  of  ninety 
members  was  founded  during  the  first  year,  and  a  church  built  and 
•dedicated  in  1841.  This  was  the  second  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  that  had  been  erected.  Among  those  who  were  converted 
'during  the  first  year  there  were  the  four  brothers  Barth,  who  formerly 
traveled  about  the  States  giving  musical  entertainments.     Three  of 
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them  eventually  entered  the  ministry,  and  two,  John  H.  and  Philip 
Barth,  are  still  in  the  traveling  connection. 

From  this  time  the  German  preachers  pushed  on  toward  the  "West 
-and  iN'orth-west  to  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  reached  St.  Louis  and 
•Chicago  in  1840-41,  which  years  may  be  noted  as  especially  fmitful  to 
German  Methodism. 

Oerman  Hethodism  in  St.  lionis. — In  August,  1841, 
Bishop  Morris  complied  with  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  the  Missouri 
•Conference,  by  sendigg  L.  S. ' Jacoby  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  German  Mission  there.  The  missionary  began  the  work 
-among  the  German  population,  numbering  about  16,000,  in  a  small 
frame  chapel  given  him  by  the  Presbyterians.  Here,  also,  the  Ger- 
man daily  press  was  full  of  venomous  opposition  to  German  Method- 
ism, and  sought  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence ;  yet  the  cause 
gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Mississippi  in  spite  of  the  revilings  of  the 
infidels  and  the  denunciations  of  Komish  priests,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  the  Society  gathered  here  numbered  over  one  hundred 
members,  and  owned  a  pretty  little  church.  During  this  first  epoch 
German  Methodism  embraced  within  its  fold  some  of  the  neglected 
Germans  of  New  Orleans. 

But  how  did  German  Methodism  come  there  ? 

By  means  of  a  teamster  who  had  been  converted  at  Cincinnati. 
His  comrades  often  found  him  praying  in  the  stable,  and  his  conduct 
-was  so  exemplary  that  they  esteemed  him  highly,  and  gladly  responded 
to  his  invitation  to  spend  the  last  evening  of  the  year  (1841)  with  him 
in  religious  exercises.  The  Lord  greatly  blessed  the  efforts  of  the 
teamster,  for  during  the  same  evening  several  persons  found  peace 
Tvith  God.  Now  a  preacher  was  called,  and  P.  Schmueker  came, 
worked  a  few  weeks,  organized  a  Society,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
building  of  a  church.  Such  was  the  beginning  from  which  sprang  the 
■German  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas. 

At  this  time  German  Methodism  also  progressed  eastward  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  first  of  all  planted  itself  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
C.  H.  Doering  founded  the  first  mission  in  that  city,  and  labored  for 
sixteen  months  on  that  difficult  field  with  gratifying  success.  His  suc- 
cessor, Christian  Lyon,  a  German  by  birth,  had  served  in  the  English 
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speaking  ministry  for  several  years,  and  now  devoted  his  whole  energy 
and  talents  to  the  German  cause.  He  was  noted  for  extraordinary 
gifts  as  a  speaker,  served  as  preacher  and  Presiding  Elder  ■^th  great 
success,  and  died  happy  in  the  Lord  on  the  21st  of  May,  1868. 

In  the  year  1844,  at  which  time  a  new  epoch  commences,  we  find 
German  Methodism  firmly  estabhshed  on  the  Ohio,  the  central  Missis- 
sippi,  in  many  places  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in' 
New  York.  Less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  l^ast  (1838): 
had  been  sent  to  the  neglected  Germans  in  Cincinnati,  and  they  now 
(1844)  numbered  19  missions,  20  missionaries,  and  1,500  members. 
The  mustard  seed  had  not  only  taken  root,  but  was  growing,  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  considerable  tree. 

German  Conferences  Or§^anized. — A  new  period  in  the- 
history  of  German  Methodism  begins  with  the  year  1844.  Up  to  this 
time  the  German  missions  in  the  various  conferences  had  been  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  belong  to  the  English  Presiding  Elders'  district  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  located.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  dividing  the  work 
thus,  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  in  transferring  and  supplying 
missionaries  were  experienced.  Having  taken  notice  of  this,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844  passed  a  resolution  to  form  the  German, 
work  into  districts  irrespective  of  Conference  limits,  and-  to  place  such 
districts  in  charge  of  German  Presiding  Elders ;  the  German  preachers- 
in  each  district  to  be  members  of  that  Conference  to  which  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  may  belong.  Two  such  districts  were  formed  in  the  west^ 
under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Kevs.  P.  Schumucker  and  0.  H.. 
Doering,  and  botli  were  attached  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  HencefortL 
German  Methodism  assumed  a  more  compact  form.  The  German. 
districts  were  now  credited  from  year  to  year  with  what  they  accomr 
plished ;  missions  could  be  supphed  with  less  trouble,  and  the  German 
pi'eachers.were  enabled  to  complete  the  Course  of  Study  so  essential 
to  them,  as  prescribed  by  the  Church. 

About  this  time  (1844)  the  saccessful  mission  at  Quincy,  111.,  was- 
begun  by  Philip  Earth,  also  the  Leadmines  Mission,  near  Galena,  by 
W.  Schreck,  and  the  first  missions  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  year  1846  was  fruitful  for  German  Methodism.  Among  other- 
missions  those  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chicago,  lU.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.^ 
were  commenced.     Though  the  opposition  at  Detroit  was  great,  stiH 
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ITartmanii  experienced  such  wonderful  aid  from  the  Almighty  that 
the  work  there  was  firmly  established  and  placed  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. In  Milwaukee  the  untiring  W.  Schreck,  long  since  deceased, 
was  the  pioneer,  and  in  Chicago  Philip  Earth  was  its  founder.  In  all 
of  these  cities,  especially  at  Chicago,  German  Methodist  Societies 
flAurish  and  exert  a  powerful  influence.  Among  the  flrst  who  were 
converted  at  Chicago  we  may  mention  Wm.  Pfaffie,  now  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  Southern  German  Conference,  and  C.  A.  Loeber,  for- 
merly one  of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  Chicago  German  Confer- 
ence, and  now  Presiding  Elder  at  Milwaukee.  The  future  of  German 
Methodism  in  the  North-west  is  very  promising. 

It  was  respected  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  early  as  1848,  it  was  rep- 
resented at  the  General  Conference  by  two  delegates.  Rev.  W.  ISTast, 
D.D.,  of  tlie  Ohio  Conference,  and  Eev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  D.D.,  of  the 
Illinois  Conference.  This  General  Conference  renewed  the  resolution 
which  had  been  so  beneficial,  according  to  which  the  Bishops  had  full 
authority  to  form  German  districts  regardless  of  Conference  limits, 
and  instructed  the  Book  Agent  to  publish,  in  German,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  certain  theological  works  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1852  the  German  work  was  represented  at  the  General  Confer- 
ence by  three,  in  1856  by  four,  and  in  1860  by  five  German  delegates. 

In  the  General  Conference  of  1864  were  seven  German  delegates. 
At  their  request  the  German  work  was  divided  into  three  Annual  Con- 
ferences ;  namely,  the  JS"orth- western,  South-western,  and  Central.  As 
this  begins  another  period  in  German  Methodism,  the  statistics  of 
1864  are  here  inserted :  Preachers  in  charge,  238 ;  membership,  20,293 ; 
Church  property,  valued  at  $710,824.  The  mission  in  Germany, 
already  in  a  prosperous  condition,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  German  mission. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
began  her  missionary  work  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Germany,  in 
all  directions,  was  gaining  more  liberal  ideas  in  religious  matters  ; 
namely,  in  the  year  1848.  As  we  have  said  before.  Dr.  ITast  had  trav- 
eled to  Germany  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  mission  there 
if  it  were  possible.  But  he  was  obliged  to  report  that,  although  the 
people  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  the  time  for  such  an 
undertaking  had  not  yet  come,  because  the  ofiicers  of  State  assumed 
too  hostile  an  attitude  against  it. 
42 
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The  revolution  of  1848  opened  the  way,  and  as  a  call  for  help 
had  long  since  been  heard  from  the  Fatherland,  the  Bishops  and  Mis- 
sionary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  resolved,  in 
1849,  to  found  a  new  mission  in  Germany.  The  superintendency  of 
this  mission  was  given  to  Bishop  Morris,  who,  in  the  month  of  Jime, 
1849,  appointed  Eev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Quincy 
District,  111.,  as  missionary. 

Dr.  Jacoby,  the  founder  of  our  mission  in  Germany,  relates  his 
conversion  as  follows:  "I  lived  at  Cincinnati  in  1839,  intending  to 
commence  to  practice  as  a  physician,  and  supported  myself  by  giving 
lessons  in  the  German  language.  One  evening  one  of  my  pupils  asked 
me  to  attend  a  German  Methodist  Church  with  him.  As  I  never  had 
heard  of  such  a  Church,  I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  a  place  of  amttse- 
ment ;  a  theater,  or  some  place  of  that  description.  Having,  however, 
been  instructed  as  to  what  it  really  was,  I  had  at  first  no  inclination  to 
go,  but  finally  was  persuaded  by  my  friends  to  accompany  them;  A 
local  preacher.  Brother  Breunig,  made  his  first  attempt  in  preaching 
that  evening,  and  spoke  of  "  the  prodigal  son."  Although  his  pronun- 
ciation was  new  to  me,  since  I  came  from  a  different  part  of  Germany 
than  he,  still  I  lost  all  inclination  to  ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
surprised  that  an  uneducated  layman  could  preach  with  such  effect. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  evening  I  heard  Dr.  Nast  preach  from  the  text, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  etc.  Satan  whispering 
in  my  ear,  told  me  to  stare  steadfastly  at  the  minister  to  get  him  to 
laugh,  which  I  did  without  accomplishing  my  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  soon  was  an  attentive  listener.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Dr.  l^ast, 
"  there  is  a  Saul  among  us  whom  the  Lord  wants  to  convert  into  a 
Paul."  These  words  touched  my  heart.  Thursday  evening  next  I 
visited  a  class-meeting,  where  I  was  attracted  by  the  harmony  and  love 
which  I  noticed  among  these  people.  Upon  invitation,  I  called  on 
Dr.  I^ast  at  his  home  on  Friday,  gained  confidence  in  him,  and  opened 
my  heart  to  him.  He  directed  me  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  bears  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  that  evening  I  prayed  to  God  for  the  first  time. 
Leaving  my  former  companions,  I  joined  the  Church  on  the  Monday 
before  Christmas,  1839,  and  sought  forgiveness  of  my  sins  from  that 
time  until  New  Year's  day,  when  I  found  peace  with  God." 

Since  tliat  time  Jacoby  has  been  active  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
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The  history  of  the  mission  in  Germany,  which  he  founded  in  1849, 
is  the  subsequent  history  of  his  life.  In  1872,  his  health  failing,  he 
returned  to  America,  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  aa  Presiding  Elder 
in  the  South-western  Conference,  and  died  in  the  triumph  of  faith 
in  1874. 

Toward  the  close  of  1855  Methodism  had  become  known  in  all 
Germany,  and  had  founded  missions  in  the  N'orth,  in  the  Central  States, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Phine,  in  the  South,  and  in  Switzerland.  In 
February,  1856,  the  superintendent  followed  the  invitation  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  and  came  to  America  to  represent  the  mission  at 
the  General  Conference  held  at  Indianapolis,  where  the  privilege  of 
organizing  a  Conference  in  Germany  was  granted.  On  September 
10,  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Mission  Conference  in  Germany  was 
opened  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tract  Establishment,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  L.  S.  Jacoby,  C.  H.  Doering,  L.  Wippert,  H.  Nuel- 
sen,  and  E.  Reimenschneider.  The  first-mentioned  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  by  the  Bishops,  and  C.  H.  Doering  was  elected  Secretary  by 
the  Conference. 

In  the  year  1858  was  established  the  Methodist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  beginning  was  very  insignificant,  and  was  made  at  Bre- 
men. Its  growth,  however,  was  rapid,  and  the  present  Martin  Mission 
"Institute  at  Erankfort  grew  out  of  this  germ.  The  Catechism  used 
at  present  by  the  German  Methodists  was  also  written  by  Dr.  ITast, 
upon  order  of  the  General  Conference,  and  afterward  the  same  was 
translated  into  the  English  language. 

Dp.  liiebhart. — In  the  year  1872  a  German  Sunday-school  and 
Tract  Department,  similar  to  that  of  the  English,  was  established,  and 
a  monthly  magazine  for  the  family,  issued  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  the  Kev.  H.  Liebhart,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German  scholar  and 
writer,  a  native  of  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  was  elected  Editor,  as  well  as 
of  the  entire  Sunday-School  Department.  He  edits  the  following 
periodicals :  "  Die  Sontag-Schul  Glocke,"  (Sunday-School  Bell,)  26,500 
subscribers;  " Bibelforscher,"  (Bible  Lessons,)  24,000  subscribers; 
"  Hans  und  Herd,"  (The  German  Magazine,)  7,200  subscribers ;  "  Der 
Biblische  Bildersaal"  (Leaf  Cluster)  and  "Fiir  Kleine  Leute,"  (Pic- 
torial Paper  for  Little  Folks.) 

As  may  be   noticed  from  the  above  list,  the  German    Sunday- 
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Seliool  Department  supplies  all  necessary  periodicals  both  for  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  family.  These  are  not  translations  of  similar 
English  periodicals,  as  many  think ;  they  all  are  written  expressly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Germans,  and  hreathe  the  true  spirit  of  Meth- 
odism, but  do  not  follow  literally  any  similar  English  paper. 

Hitchcock  &  "Walden,  the  Agents  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  have  published  more  books  in  the  German  language  than 
any  other  publishing  house  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  they  keep  in  stock  complete  works  of  other  publishing  houses. 
The  literature  of  German  Methodism  has  outgrown  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  has  become  a  faithful,  eifective  assistant  of  the  Ghurcli. 
It  exerts  great  influence  upon  the  German  population,  and,  without 
doubt,  win  grow  still  more  efficient. 

The  Institutions  of  German  Metliodlsni. — As  well  as 
to  Church  literature  German  Methodism  gave  early  attention  to  Church 
educational  interests.     The  following  is  the  list  of  its  schools : — 

1.  The  Central  Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Mo. 

The  Endowment  Fund  amounts  to  only  $25,000,  and  the  college  is 
maintained  principally  by  tuition  fees. 

Dr.  H.  Koch  is  the  president,  aided  by  a  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors. It  possesses  a  fine  three-story  college  building,  90  by  55,  a 
library  of  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  a  good  museum. 

The  Central  Wesleyan  Orphan  Asylum  is  in  a  good  condition,  and 
has  afforded  refuge  to  many  a  poor  orphan. 

2.  The  Orphanage  and  College,  at  Berea,  O.  Dr.  "W".  Nast  is 
nominally  president,  but  does  not  reside  at  Berea. 

The  college  possesses  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  German  Meth- 
odism, a  good  school-building,  a  commodious  hall  for  male  students, 
a  ladies'  hall,  and  residences  for  all  of  the  professors.  The  endowment 
fund  amounts  to  $55,000,  and  is  being  increased  continually.  The 
institution  rests  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  owns  property  to  the  amount 
of  $125,000,  and  to  the  present  time  its  growth  has  been  unusually 
prosperous.  It  has  been  especially  useful  in  educating  young  men 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  has  been  until  now  the  biblical  seminary  of 
German  Methodism,  although  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
out  theological  courses  in  other  German  Methodist  institutions. 

The  German  Orphan  Asylum  at  Berea  possesses  a  large,  massive 
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stone  building,  where  about  forty  orphans  are  lodged.  About  $4,000 
is  spent  annually  by  the  German  Methodists  in  maintaining  it.  Eev.  H. 
Herzer  is  the  competent  and  well-beloved  foster-father  of  the  orphans. 

3.  The  Normal  School  at  Galena,  Illinois,  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  German  Methodists  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
competent  English-German  teachers  under  Christian  influence. 
A  massive  structure,  formerly  used  as  a  hospital,  was  purchased  from 
the  United  States  for  $6,000.  Instruction  was  begun  immediately. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Frederick  Kopp,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Galena 
District,  is  at  present  the  head  of  the  institution.  It  has  lately  added 
a  theological  course  to  its  curriculum. 

4.  The  German  College  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  was  founded  in 
1873,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  as 
the  German  Wallace  College  does  to  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  O. 

5.  The  Martin  Mission  Institute  in  Germany.  To  which  institution 
"W".  F.  "Warren  was  sent  from  America  as  professor.  A  new  turning- 
point  was  occasioned  by  his  arrival  in  the  institution,  and  he  became 
a  great  blessing  to  the  students,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  mis- 
sion. Dr.  Hurst  succeeded  him  in  1866,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Sulzberger.     At  present  Eev.  L.  Nippert  serves  as  principal. 

Present  Condition  and  Influence  of  German 
Methodism. — The  German  wort  at  present  includes  eight  Confer- 
ences ;  namely,  the  Central,  Chicago,  North-west,  St.  Louis,  Western, 
East,  and  Southern  German  Conferences  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Conference  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  besides  the  missions  in 
Louisiana  and  California.  Exclusive  of  those  who  are  to-day  gathered 
in  German  Societies,  thousands  of  Germans  have  joined  English  Socie- 
ties, and  exert  a  good  influence  there. 

German  Methodism  is  not  instrumental  in  saving  souls  alone,  but 
it  has  proved  itself  an  element  in  promoting  civilization ;  it  assists  in 
establishing  American  institutions,  and  paaking  them  eilective ;  it  is 
the  champion  of  these  among  a  part  of  our  population  that  can  be 
reached  only  in  their  own  tongue ;  it  propagates  genuine  Protestant 
principles  in  circles  to  which  it  alone  can  gain  access  by  its  special 
missionary  work. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  German  Methodism  at  pres- 
ent enjoys  unbounded  confidence.     The  fears  whicli  arose,  especially 
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upon  the  organization  of  German  Conferences,  that  erentually  it 
would  separate  altogether  from  the  Church  and  form  an  independent 
organization,  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  The  Church  knows  that  it 
has  -no  members  more  loyal  than  the  German  Methodists ;  that  they 
exert  a  salutary  influence ;  and  that  the  English  Methodists  can  learn 
many  things  from  their  German  brethren ;  for  example,  the  mainte- 
nance of  class-meetings,  the  faithful  observance  of  all  Church  collec- 
tions, instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  Catechism  by  the  pastor  at  regu- 
larly-appointed seasons,  simplicity  in  mode  of  living,  etc. 

Thus  German  Methodism  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and 
is  an  added  power  to  the  Church.  In  order  to  show  its  present 
condition  in  figures,  we  append,  in  conclusion,  the  complete  statistics 
for  the  year  1878 : — 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  GERMAN   CONFERENCES  OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH,  .878. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LATER  CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS. 

Pacific  Coast  Methodism— Oreg^on.*— In  1832  four  Ore- 
gon Indians,  belonging  to  the  Flat  Head  Tribe,  appeared  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  saying  they  had  come  to  inquire  about  "  the  great  book." 
Ey  some  unknown  means  they  had  heard  of  the  white  man's  Bible, 
and,  led  by  that  light  which  "  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,"  they  made  their  long  journey  over  mountains  and  deserts  to 
the  principal  trading-post  on  the  Mississippi.     This  singular  and  im- 

*  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kind  assistance  of  Bishop  Peck  in  furnishing 
materials  for  this  topic. 
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pressive  fact  excited  great  interest  among  the  eastern  Churches,  and  in 
1834  Jason  Lee  and  his  cousin,  Daniel  Lee,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Board,  crossed  the  continent  and  established  the 
first  mission  in  Oregon. 

Jason  Lee,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Oregon,  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  who  received  an  education  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  WUbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  Like  many 
other  students  of  this  institution  in  its  early  days,  Lee  was  already  far 
past  his  youth ;  a  strong  man  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually, 
with  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  courageous  and  devoted 
spirit.  It  was  his  intention  to  spend  his  life  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Canadian  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  but  when  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Fisk,  heard  the' 
Macedonian  cry  of  those  four  red  men  from  Oregon,  he  at  once  nomi- 
nated Lee  as  the  man  of  all  others  to  be  intrusted  with  the  founding 
of  a  mission  which  meant  the  founding  of  a  State.  To  this  evident 
call  of  providence  Lee  joyfully  responded,  and  at  the  head  of  a  little 
company  of  woodsmen  he  started  across  the  continent,  taking  the  route 
followed  by  the  American  Fur  Trading  Company ;  the  whole  summer 
of  1834  being  occupied  in  their  journey  to  the  Columbia  Eiver.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  region  of  The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  Lee  selected  a 
location  for  his  mission  on  the  Willamette  Kiver,  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Salem. 

In  1838  he  returned  overland  to  "New  York,  bringing  with  him  the 
tidings  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  seeking 
for  reinforcements  for  the  new  and  rapidly-extending  field.  After  a 
year  spent  in  delivering  addresses  in  the  chief  eastern  cities,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  largest  missionary  expedition  that  ever  sailed 
from  an  American  port,  which  body  of  ministers  and  emigrants  left 
IVew  York  in  1839,  and  landed  in  Oregon  in  June,  1840,  having  made 
the  voyage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

At  this  time  the  northern  section  of  Oregon,  as  far  south  as  the 
Columbia  Eiver,  was  claimed  as  British  territory  by  that  powerful 
corporation,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  early 
Methodist  settlers  in  that  country  to  record,  that  through  their  repre- 
sentations to  the  American  Government  of  the  proper  geography  of 
that  region  this  immense  territory  was  saved  to  the  United  States. 
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Although  Lee,  the  four  Hines  brothers,  and  other  sturdy  pioneer 
preachers  went  out  to  labor  among  the  Indians,  their  success  among 
them  was  the  least  of  their  achievements.  In  1839  immigrants  began 
to  pour  into  this  magnificent  valley,  and  nine  years  afterward  Oregon 
was  organized  into  a  Territory.  During  this  year  the  General  Confer- 
ence authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  and  pahfomia  Mis- 
sion Conference,  the  Bev.  "William  Koberts,  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, being  appointed  as  Missionary  Superintendent,  with  a  field 
comprising  the  entire  Protestant  civilization  between  the  Sierras 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1835  "The  Pacific  Christian  Advocate " 
was  founded  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Kev.  T.  H.  Pearne, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  an  assistant  to  Eoberts  on  his  great  circuit, 
was  elected  its  first  Editor.  "The  names  of  Roberts  and  Pearne," 
says  Bishop  Peck,  "will  ever  remain  among  the  great  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  were  stalwart,  powerful,  pushing  men,  whose 
enterprise  and  sagacity  secured  to  Methodism  and  to  civilization  a 
country  in  which  there  are  now  five  flourishing  Methodist  Confer- 
ences, and  out  of  which  has  been  organized  three  great  States  of  the 
Union." 

For  four  years  Roberts  ranged  from  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  having,  previous  to  his  appointment,  by  direction  of  the 
Missionary  Board,  in  1846,  explored  what  was  then  the  territory  of 
Upper  Cahfornia,  and  organized  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  what 
was  then  the  little  half-Spanish  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  1852  this 
region  was  divided,  and  the  Oregon  Conference  was  organized  by  Bishop 
Ames,  who  visited  that  country  in  1853,  and  reported  a  membership  of 
921,  with  21  traveling  and  35  local  preachers.  Koberts  remained 
with  the  Oregon  Conference,  serving  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Port- 
land District  and  in  other  important  positions  until  1877,  when  he 
was  placed  upon  the  superannuated  list ;  thus  closing  forty-two  years 
of  effective  labor,  whose  fruits  the  Church  and  the  nation  richly 
enjoy. 

The  Rev.  James  II.  Wilbur,  known  among  the  Indians  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  as  "  Father  Wilbur,"  was  appointed  to 
this  field  in  1847.  In  1853  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  work 
ill  southern  Oregon,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  Re- 
serve in  the  Yakima  district,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  labored. 
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Father  "Wilbur  has  identified  Mmself  with  the  true  interests  of  the  red 
men,  who  have  boundless  faith  in  him ;  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  great  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  his  mission,  which  has  now 
about  four  hundred  members,  with  several  native  Indian  preachers. 
His  work  is  regarded  as  a  wonderful  success. 

The  Willamette  Unirersity,  at  Salem,  Oi-egon,  is  the  successor  of  a 
little  mission  and  manual  labor  school  established  in  1834  by  Jason  and 
Daniel  Lee.  These  men,  foreseeing  the  growth  and  requirements  of 
the  Church, 'secured  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Willamette  Yalley,  on 
which  the  city  of  Salem  was  afterward  built,  from  the  proceeds 
whereof  it  was  hoped  that  large  educational  endowments  would  be 
realized.  After  various  changes  of  location  and  ownership  the  school 
building  was  sold  by  the  Missionary  Superintendent,  Eev.  Mr.  Gary, 
in  1842,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  by  whom  it  Was,  in 
1853,  incorporated  as  WiUametto  University,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Oregon  Conference. 

The  new  building  represented  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  was 
erected  in  1867.  It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Salem,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Oregon,  near  the  State  capitol  building ;  and  from 
its  dome  may  be  seen  a  vast  extent  of  country,  with  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Mts.  Hood,  Thomas,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Helens  piercing  the 
distant  horizon.  Its  president  is  the  Kev.  Thomas  M.  Gatch,  Ph.D., 
an  alumnus  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience  as  an  instructor,  he  having  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  California  from 
1855  to  1858,  and  being  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  presidency 
of  the  Willamette  University.  Dr.  Gatch  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examination,  and  in  1877  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Salem. 

Caliibrnia. — The  five  conferences  formed  from  the  territory 
pre-empted  by  Lee  and  his  brethren  are,  the  Oregon,  Columbia  Eiver, 
California,  Southern  CaKfornia,  and  itTevada  Conferences ;  whoso 
genesis  would  form  a  volume  of  surpassing  power  and  interest.  No 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  write  a  history  of  the  stirring  events  in 
the  midst  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of  that  great-hearted  Pauline 
missionary,  William  Taylor,  ("  California  Taylor,"  as  he  is  called  at  the 
East,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Boston  sailor  preacher,)  the  Method- 
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ist  Episcopal  Churcli  became  so  great  a  power  for  good  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  region  round  about.  Some  day  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  have  its  own  historian.  May  his  genius  and  inspiration  be 
equal  to  his  theme  ! 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  CaHfornia,  in  1849,  the 
Eev.  Isaac  Owen,  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  the  Kev.  William 
Taylor,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  were  appointed  missionaries  to 
California;  the  former  settled  at  Sacramento,  and  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  They  were  presently  followed  hy  Rev.  S.  D.'Symonds,  of 
the  Michigan ;  Edward  Bannister,  of  the  Genesee ;  and  M.  C.  Briggs, 
of  Erie  Conference,  and  others.  It  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
men  who  were'  equal  to  it ;  weak  men  would  have  gone  down  out  of 
eight  at  once  andforever  in  these  surging  rapids.  From  the  present 
stand-point  it  appears  that  God  selected  these  pioneers  himself,  and  he 
makes  no  mistakes. 

They  were  men  fit  to  found  states  and  empires ;  men  who  could 
stand  steady  in  the  wildest  torrents  of  speculation,  holding  their  faith 
and  their  mission  of  more  value  than  all  the  gold  in  the  placers  and 
gulches.  They  thundered  the  Law  and  shouted  the  Gospel  into  the  ears 
of  the  hurrying  crowds  on  street  corners ;  invaded  the  gambling  hells, 
and  preached  Jesus  and  the  resm-rection  to  gangs  of  half-crazed  cut- 
throats and  adventurers;  set  up  a  Christian  newspaper,  "The  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate,"  and  made  it  the  organ  of  liberty,  edu- 
cation, righteousness,  and  orthodoxy;  hunted  barbarism  out  of  its 
gaudy  palaces,  and  drove  it  into  dens  and  caves ;  and  fairly  wrenched 
the  mastery  of  those  golden  shores  from  the  grasp  of  libertinism  and 
atheism,  and  gave  it  over  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  consciences  they 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  waking  up. 

"  To  Methodism,"  says  Bishop  Peek,  "  belongs  the  honor  of  saving 
the  State  of  Cahfornia  to  freedom.  Until  recently  it  was  equal  there 
to  all  the  other  Protestant  denominations  put  together."  "  The  style 
of  the  people,"  he  continues,  "  enters  into  the  history  of  the  Church. 
California  is  an  exhilarating  country.  Its  people  are  free,  chivalrous, 
the  opposite  of  all  hypocrisy."  If  a  man  were  wicked  he  did  not  deny 
it — that  would  be  mean. 

When  these  men  became  Christians,  they  brought  these  same  char- 
acteristics into  the  Church  with  them.     They  expected  to  pay  their 
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way  at  Churcli  as  much  as  at  a  theater.  Our  " '  Penny  Collections '  at 
the  old  Powell-street  Church  used  to  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 
Sunday,  all  in  silver  and  gold." 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  Board  of 
Bishops  requested  Dr.  Jesse  T.  Peck 
(now  Bishop  Peck)  to  go  out  to  Califor- 
nia, and  for  eight  years  he  served  the 
Chiirch  as  pastor  and  Presiding  Elder. 
The  Howard-street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  one  of  his  enterprises, 
and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at 
Santa  Clara,  now  under  the  presidency 
of  Eev.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  A.M.,  M.D., 
shared  the  benefit  of  his  hopefulness 
and  sagacity. 

Later  came  Eev.  Nathan  K.  Peck, 
from  the  Black  Eiver  Conference,  who 
was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  "VVashoe 
District  when  it  composed  what  is  now 
the  whole  State  of  ISTevada  and  a  large  part  of  Eastern  California. 
The  Nevada  Conference  was  explored  and  projected  chiefly  by  his 
labors. 

California  Methodism  has  its  martjT  minister  in  the  Rev.  'Eliezer 
Thomas,  one  of  the  many  victims  of  tliat  iniquitous  Indian  Bureau,  in 
whose  service  as  special  Commissioner  to  the  Modocs  he  was  mur- 
dered by  "  Boston  Charlie." 

Of  the  present  incumbents  in  the  General  Conference  ofiices  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  further  account  wiU  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Stafi  of  Methodism." 

The  Columbia  Eiver  Conference  is  a  limb  from  the  Oregon  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances,  of  vast  prairies,  well 
wooded  and  watered ;  a  grd,zing,  wheat-growing  country,  sparsely  set- 
tled as  yet,  through  which  the  Methodist  itinerants  travel  in  wagons, 
in  which  they  live,  thus  improving  somewhat  on  the  "  saddle-bags' 
men  "  of  the  earlier  time.  It  is  a  glorious  land,  a  hopeful  field  of  labor, 
and  affording  experiences  to  amply  demonstrate  that  the  heroic  days 
of  Methodism  have  not  yet  passed  away. 


nOWAED-STREET  M.  E.  CHUKCn, 
SA.N  FEA.NCISCO,    CAL. 
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Methodism  in  mormondom. — On  Sunday  tlie  loth  of 
May,  1870,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  its  first  service  in 
the  Mormon  capital.  On  that  day  the  Eev.  Gustavus  M.  Fierce,  of 
the  Central  'New  York  Conference,  under  appointment  from  Bisliop 
Ames  as  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Utah,  opened  his  commission 
at  Independence  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  being  assisted  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hatfield  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  who  were  at 
that  time  pastors  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  who  stopped,  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  witness  the  planting  of  this  notable  vine. 
An  unfinished  hayloft  over  a  livery  stable  in  a  stone  building,  thirty 
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feet  by  a  hundred,  known  as  Faust's  Hall,  was  presently  engaged  for  a 
year  as  a  place  of  meeting,  at  a  rental  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  hers 
public  worship,  the  Sabbath-school,  class-meetings,  and  other  Method- 
ist services  were  held  until  the  basement  rooms  of  the  new  church 
building  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  December,  1871. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Pierce  was  sent  out  not  only  to  occupy  this  central 
point  of  Utah  Territory,  but  also  to  explore  and  establish  a  district 
over  which  he  should  be  the  Presiding  Elder,  and  which  it  was  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  make  as  long  and  wide  as  possible.  About  a 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mission,  he 
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opened  another  at  Corinne,  at  which  place  a  church  was  dedicated  by 
Chaplain  M'Cabe  on  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  being  the  first 
church  dedication  in  Utah.  At  Ogden — the  point  of  junction  of  tlie 
two  great  raiboads  which  had  recently  been  completed  across  the  con- 
tinent— the  passenger  depot  was  used  for  the  first  Methodist  assembly, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1871,  the  Society  entered  upon  the 
occupancy  of  property  bought  for  that  purpose.  In  October  of  1871 
Pierce  added  another  appointment  to  his  circuit  at  a  place  called 
Evanston,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  Methodist,  Governor  Evans, 
of  Coloi-ado,  where,  in  the  following  summer,  a  church  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  These  three  churches,  and  the 
rent  of  hall,  were  paid  for  in  part  by  liberal  donations  from  the 
Church  Extension  Society. 

The  coming  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  territorial  authorities  of  Utah  and  the  few  "  Gentiles  " 
who  had  settled  there  Its  traditions  had  already  prepared  its  way 
in  the  minds  of  these  first  settlers,  and  one  of  the  apostate  Mormons, 
on  meeting  the  Methodist  missionary,  said  to  him,  "I  have  heard 
much  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  have  been  surprised  that  it  has 
passed  by  Utah  so  long." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mormon  authorities  looked  upon  these  mis- 
sionaries with  unspeakable  displeasure  then ;  but  the  days  were  over 
when  "  Danites  "  and  "  Destroying  Angels  "  could  murder  their  neigh- 
bors with  safety.  The  reign  of  law,  as  well  as  of  Gospel  missions,  had 
begun.  A  Moi-mon  editor  of  Salt  Lake  said  to  Colonel  Morrow,  tlien 
Commandant  at  the  United  States  post  near  Salt  Lake  City:  ""We 
Mormons  can  fight  your  soldiers ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  you ;  but  these 
Methodists,  with  their  network  of  circuits,  we  are  afraid  of.  If  they 
can  reach  and  influence  our  people,  they  are  the  most  dreaded  by  us 
of  any  of  our  foes."  The  Mormon  apostle,  Brigham  Young,  after 
pretending  to  despise  the  Methodists,  and  saying,  "They  can  tell  all 
they  know  about  religion  in  five  minutes,"  at  length  changed  his 
mode  of  speech,  and  said  to  one  of  them,  "  Tou  Methodist  preachers 
-and  people  are  doing  more  to  injure  us  through  your  papers,  and  in 
your  pulpits  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  than  all  else.  "We  shall  fight 
you  to  the  bitter  end."  The  Methodists  had  now  furnished  the  first 
essential  reipiisite  to  the  converts  from  Mormonism ;  namely,  a  Chris- 
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tian  church  and  school,  in  which  to  bring  tip  their  children.  So  long 
as  apostate  Mormons  were  transformed  from  Latter-Day  Saints  into 
outbreaking  sinners  or  blatant  infidels,  Young  and  his  elders  were 
not  alarmed ;  but  now  that  their  people  were  in  danger  of  being  trans- 
lated from  Mormons  into  Methodists,  they  began  to  bestir  themselves 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of  this  new  enterprise. 
Among  the  early  reinforcements  of  the  Utah  work  were  the  Revs.  "W. 
C.  Damon,  of  the  California  Conference;  James  B.  Seymour,  of  the 
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Illinois  Conference ;  J.  M.  Jameson,  of  the  Ohio  Conference ;  and 
W.  Carver,  of  the  Minnesota  Conference,  who,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  carried  on  the  work  amid  great  hardsliips  and  danger. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  labors  of  the  heroic  mis- 
sionaries, and  their  not  less  heroic  wives,  resulted  in  the  establishment, 
in  1872,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Conference,  which  included:  the  Terri- 
tories of  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  a  part  of  "Wyoming.  This  vast 
mountain  region  was  afterward  divided  into  the  Utah  and  Montana 
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Conferences.  The  statistics  of  the  Utah  Conference  at  this  date 
showed  nine  traveling  preachers,  two  local  preachers,  155  members, 
^25  Sunday-school  scholars,  nine  churches  valued  at  $Y0,000,  and 
three  parsonages  valued  at  $3,500.  There  was  also  one  Methodist 
school  within  its  limits,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Seminary,  whose  prin- 
cipal was  the  Rev.  J.  M'Eldowny,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  convert 
in  the  "Wesleyan  Connection  of  America,  in  which  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor and  president  of  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  and  from  which  he 
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was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Seminary  in  1877. 

The  elegant  structure  erected  by  the  Methodists  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  unforeseen  circumstances  was  left  as  a  hopeless  burden  on  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  denomination,  and  its  untold 
value  as  an  outpost  along  the  line  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  C.  M'Cabe,  (or  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  "  Chaplain  M'Cabe,") 
the  efficient  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  per- 
43 
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sonally  assumed  the  debt  thereon,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars ;  which  sum,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  that  direction,. 
has  now  been  raised,  thus  giving  -Methodism  a  well-appointed  fort  to 
be  held  in  this  enemy's  country  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  come. 

The  closing  period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  though  crowded  with  great  characters  and  events,  is  not  yet 
properly  distanced  for  historic  review.  During  this  period  nine  bish- 
ops of  the  Church  have  died,  and  numbers  of  other  names,  long  famil- 
iar to  the  Church,  have  been  placed  upon  the  marble  which  marks  their 
honored  graves.  The  scholarly  M'Clintock,  cut  down  in  his  prime ; 
that  sturdy  Illinois  veteran,  Peter  Cartwright,  over  whose  early  vic- 
tories the  Church  has  shouted,  and  over  whose  later  vagaries  it  haa 
laughed ;  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  whose  ever  youthful  heart  forbade  his- 
growing  old ;  Father  Slicer,  of  Baltimore,  whose  strong  face  and  mas- 
sive form  were  so  long  familiar  in  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
Church ;  Dr.  Monroe,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, suddenly  called  from  a  brilliant  career ;  these  and  others,  whom, 
future  writers  wiU  duly  estimate  and  honor,  have  passed  out  of  sight 
of  half-blind  mortal  eyes.  In  less  conspicuous  places  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  holy  women  have  been  doing  good  service  for 
the  Master  in  this  particular  branch  of  his  Church ;  and  to  almost  every 
reader  under  whose  eyes  these  pages  may  come,  there  will  recur  the 
name  and  fame  of  some  right  royal  soul  quite  as  worthy  of  place  in 
this  volume  as  many  which  there  appear.  So  let  it  be !  Memory  is 
better  than  history.  There  hath  been  no  godly  life  lived  among  men 
but  hath  its  record  in  loving,  grateful  hearts ;  a  record  more  lasting 
than  that  made  with  ink  and  paper.  So  then,  in  the  ultimate  history, 
all  right  speaking  and  all  well  doing,  however  little  heard  or  seen  by 
men,  will  have  its  proper  place :  and  in  those  pages  all  truly  honorable 
names  will  duly  appear ;  some  that  were  last,  perchance,  exchanging- 
place  with  the  first. 

Bishop  Hamline. — Leonidas  L.  Hamhne,  the  first  of  the  twa 
Bishops  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Connecticut,  May  10, 1797.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati,, 
from  which  pastorate  he  was  appointed,  in  1836,  Assistant  Editor  o± 
the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate."     In  1841,  the  "  Ladies'  Eeposi- 
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tory  "  was  establislied  at  Cincinnati,  and  Hamline  served  as  its  Editor 
until  Ms  election  as  Bishop  in  1844.  After  eight  years  of  service  in 
the  Episcopacy  he  resigned  that  office,  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  on  the  22d  of  Eebruary,  1865.  A  few  months  after  his 
death,  his  devoted  and  accomphshed  widow  removed  to  Evanston,  111., 
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and  the  remains  of  her  husband  were  removed  to  the  beautiful  Chica- 
go cemetery  at  Kose  Hill. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline  has  been  for  years  one  of 
the  chief  centers  of  that  form  of  religious  life  called  entire  sanctifica- 
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tion.  Large  weekly  assemblies  of  persons  especially  interested  in  this 
doctrine  and  experience  have  long  been  held  in  her  home,  and  Mrs. 
Hamline  is  widely  known  and  honored  throughout  the  North-west  as 
one  of  the  elect  ladies,  whose  teaching  and  example  in  the  "  higher 
life  "  have  been  the  means  of  untold  blessing  to  the  Church. 


BISHOP    JANES. 


Bishop   Janes. — Edmund  Storer  Janes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of 

the  most  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  men  which  Amei-ica  has  ever 
produced,  has  but  recently  departed  this  life.  His  biography  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  but  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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Bisliop  Janes  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  April 
20,  1807.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1820, 
and  for  ten  years  engaged  in  teaching,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
himseli  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  in  1830,  his  mind  having 
been  turned  to  the  ministry,  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  in  1844  was  elected,  with  Bishop  Hamline,  to  the 
Episcopal  office.  His  long  period  of  service  as  senior  Bishop  devolved 
upon  him  many  and  great  responsibilities,  but  his  power  always 
seemed  to  enlarge  with  every  added  demand  upon  it.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  September,  1876,  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  after  a  brief  illness.  His  friend  and  contemporary.  Bishop 
Simpson,  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  Methodism,  pays  this  high  tribute 
to  his  memory  : — 

"  Bishop  Janes  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  American  Methodism,  with  no  superior  and  few  equals.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  a  high  order,  capable  of  the  broadest  discernment, 
and  of  the  most  subtle  analysis.  He  was  a  model  platform  speaker, 
ready,  earnest,  and  comprehensi\-c,  and  a  preacher  of  rare  power  and 
grasping  eloquence.  As  an  executive  officer  lie  especially  excelled, 
presiding  with  great  skill  and  dignity,  and  attending  diligently  to  all 
the  details  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  principle,  thor- 
ough, conscientious,  and  untiring  in  labor  and  devotion.  He  had  a 
heart  of  overflowing  sympathy  for  any  who  were  in  distress,  and 
endeared  himself  to  many  an  affiicted  preacher  by  the  kindness  of  his 
manner.  One  has  well  said,  he  was  as  practical  as  James,  as  cautious 
as  Peter,  as  tender  and  loving  as  John,  as  many-sided  and  comprehen- 
sive as  Paul." 

Bishop  Baker. — Osmon  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  one  of  the  four 
bishops  elected  at  the  General  Conference  of  1852,  and  the  first  of 
their  number  to  go  up  higher,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Marlow,  July  30,  1812.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
where  he  was  converted,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  that  prince 
of  educators.  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  from  which  he  removed,  after  three  years, 
by  reason  of  ill  health.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  and  thereafter  served  the  Church  as  a 
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teacher  and  author  until  his  election  to  the  Episcopate,  along  with 
Bishops  Scott,  Simpson,  and  Ames,  in  1852.  For  fourteen  years  he 
rendered  good  service  in  this  highest  office  in  the  Church,  after  which 
he  became  an  invalid,  and  lingered  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1871,  at  Concord,  ISTew  Hampshire,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 


BISHOP    BAKBE. 


Bishop  Baker  is  remembered  as  a  calm,  polished,  Christian  scholar. 
His  administration  as  bishop  was  distinguished  by  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  duties  of  his  oifice.     His  "  Guide-book  in  the  Administra- 
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tion  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  "  remains  as 
a  monument  to  his  name  and  work. 

Bishop  Ames. — The  effort  to  put  a  man  of  the  size  and 
style  of  Bishop  Ames  into  a  book,  is  a  difiicult,  if  not  a  hopeless,  task. 
There  is  so  much  of  him,  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  finds  himself  discouraged  at  every  step.  Perhaps 
no  better  thing  has  been  said  in  few  words  in  honor  of  his  memory 
than  this  sentence  with  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Fowler  concludes  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  editorial  columns  of  "The  Christian  Advo- 
cate : "  "  Bishop  Ames  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  the  Church  will  be 
lonesome  without  him." 

Edward  Kaymond  Ames  was  of  good  old  Puritan  stock.  His 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Ames,  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  a 
graduate  of  Hai-vard  College,  and  a  pastor  at  Taunton,  Mass.  During 
the  war  of  the  Pevolution  he  was  a  chaplain  in  "Washington's  army, 
-and  died  in  camp  at  Yalley  Forge  in  that  terrible  winter, of  1778-79. 
His  son,  the  father  of  the  Bishop,  settled  at  Amesville,  Ohio,  where 
Edward  Raymond  Ames  was  born  on  the  20th  of  May,  1806,  During 
his  student  life  at  the  University  of  Ohio  he  experienced  the  grace 
of  God,  and  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Among  his  associates  at  that  time  may  be  mentioned  the  distinguished 
names  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  M.  Tremble,  Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher, 
E.  W.  Sehon,  and  other  young  men,  who  afterward  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  the  Church.  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  re- 
markable man  Peter  Oartwright,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Hlinois  Conference.  In  1832,  on  the  division 
of  this  Conference,  he  was  assigned  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
■designated  the  Indiana  Conference,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was 
•ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Soule,  and  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts.  In 
3840  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  G-eneral  Conference  held  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  holding  also  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  German 
^n  1  Indian  Missions  of  the  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  traveled  over 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  during  the  four  years  of  his  secretaryship, 
traversing  the  whole  Indian  Territory  from  Texas  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  camping  out  in  the  wilderness  for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  his 
life  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  he  learned  to  speak  the  Choctaw 
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language.  He  was  absolutely  without  fear,  and  traveled  among 
friendly  and  hostile  Indians,  often  alone,  most  of  the  time  with  only 
a' single  companion.  He  was  the  first^  chaplain  ever  elected- by  an 
Indian  council,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  Choctaw  General 
Council  of  1842,  where,  at  their  request,  he  drew  up  the  School  Law 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  a  noble  bill,  by  the  provision  of  which  a  larger 
sum  was  appropriated  for  education,  ^er  capita,  than  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  character,  was  often  shown  during  the  presidencies  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  by  whom  he  was  often  solicited  to  serve  on  Indian  Com- 
missions, but  which  honor,  from  press  of  other  duties,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline. 

In  1844  he  was  again  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Conference, 
and  thence,  until  1852,  he  traveled  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  New 
Albany,  Indianapolis,  and  Jeffersonville  Districts  in  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference. His  election  to  the  Episcopate,  in  1852,  after  the  election  of 
another  man  from  the  same  State,  (Bishop  Simpson,)  shows  how  high 
was  the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held,  no  ot;her  instance  being  on 
record  of  the  election  of  two  Bishops  at  one  time  from  the  same  State 
or  Conference.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Bishop  Ames  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the  late  Gov.  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  and  was  often  the  bearer  of  private  communications  be- 
tween the  two.  For  thirteen  years  after  his  election  as  Bishop  he  re- 
sided in  Indiana,  but  in  1865  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  was  his  place  of  residence  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1879,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher  Bishop  Ames  was  capable  of  wonderful  eloquence, 
which  was  only  occasionally  manifested ;  but  sometimes  with  some  sim- 
ple narration,  some  tender  little  story,  told  with  all  the  pathos  of  hi& 
great  nature,  he  would  melt  a  congregation  to  tears ;  or  in  some  grand 
statement  of  doctrine  or  duty  he  would  stir  the  blood  of  a  Conference 
until  the  "  amens  "  became  so  loud  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  paiise 
for  silence.  There  was  a  broad,  deep  vein  of  humor  in  him ;  his  smile 
was  sunshine ;  his  commendation  was  a  power  and  blessing  to  those 
who  received  it,  and  his  rebuke  had  so  much  of  the  terrible  in  it  that 
few  ventured  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  He  was  the  prince  of  admin- 
istrators ;  in  personal  appearance,  dignified  and  imposing ;  in  bearing, 
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majestic.  While  presiding  at  a  ConfereTice  his  words  went  always 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  his  decision  was  prompt  and  final. 
At  one  time  in  his  life  he  was  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
ofiiee  of  Presiding  Eldei-  on  an  Indiana  District  and  that  of  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.     But  God  had  called  him  to  the  ministry,  and 


men  only  called  him  into  politics,  and  on  this  basis  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion once  for  all.  Nevertheless  he  was  as  a  statesman  born.  He 
seemed  always  ready  for  an  emergency,  possessing  the  courage  to  face 
all  difBculty,  and  the  key  to  unlock  almost  all  success.     He  abounded 
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in  practical  sense.  As  Missionary  Secretary,  from  1840  to  1844,  lie 
instituted  and  put  in  good  working  order  the  plan  afterward  enlarged 
and  worked  by  Dr.  Durbin,  and  whicb  now  has  taken  definite  form  in 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

"When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  prepared  for  it.  Dr.  Fowler 
says  of  him :  "  His  familiarity  with  the  South,  acquired  by  traveling 
over  it  in  the  order  of  his  work,  and  his  close  observations  of  the 
topography,  productions,  highways,  streams,  towns,  and  cities  of  that 
region,  made  him  of  great  service  to  the  Government  in  ordering  their 
campaigns.  He  was  more  than  once  closeted  with  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Stanton  in  planning  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  more  than  once  he  was  closeted  with  Stanton  in  prayer  during  the 
dark  days."  Among  the  memorable  conferences  at  which  he  pre- 
sided was  the  session  of  the  Rock  River  Conference,  in  1871,  at 
Aurora,  while  the  smoke  of  the  great  conflagration  at  Chicago  was 
still  darkening  the  sky.  In  this  great  crisis,  when  so  large  a  portion 
of  that  stronghold  of  Methodism  lay  in  embers  and  ashes,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  that  city  were  in  peril,  Bishop  Ames,  by 
his  calmness,  sagacity,  and  boundless  hope,  guided,  encouraged,  and 
inspirited  the  anxious  men  who  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for 
sympathy,  and  up  to  God  for  help  in  this  great  calamity.  "When 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  the  city  could  possibly  be  rebuilt, 
or  whether  it  would  lie  for  long  years  in  its  ashes,  Bishop  Ames 
immediately  replied :  "  The  railroads  could  afiord  to  rebuild  Chicago 
rather  than  it  should  not  be  done" — a  business  opinion  which 
showed  the  breadth  of  his  understanding  and  his  grasp  of  practical 
affairs. 

His  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  representative  men  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore, among  whom  he  was  greatly  honored  and  beloved,  took  place 
from  his  late  residence,  No.  184  M'CuUough-street,  Baltimore,  being, 
by  his  special  direction,  particularly  plain  and  simple  in  all  its  details. 

Francis  Burns,  the  Methodist  Bishop  of  Liberia,  was  a  native 
of  Albany,  IST.  Y.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  at 
seventeen  felt  that  God  called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1834  he 
accompanied  the  Rev.  John  Beys  to  Liberia,  as  a  missionary  teacher  in 
Monrovia  Seminary.     In  1849  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of 
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the  Cape  Palmas  District,  and  was  the  favorite  presiding  officer  of  the 
African  Conference.  In  1856  the  General  Conference  made  provision 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  Bishop  for  the  African  work, 
and  two  years  afterward  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  elected  Mr. 
Bums  to  that  office,  and  sent  him  to  America  for  ordination,  wliiclj 
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was  perfoi-med  at  the  Genesee  Conference,  October  14,  1858,  the  serv- 
ices being  conducted  by  Bishops  Janes  and  Baker.  Although  a  f nil- 
blooded  African  the  Cape  fever  was  too  much  even  for  him,  and  after 
four  years'  episcopal  service,  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  was  di- 
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reeted  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  and  accordingly  set  sail  for  America,  but 
lie  died  at  sea  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1863,  within  three  days'  sail  of 
Baltimore. 

He  is  described  as  a  gentlemanly  person,  of  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated mind,  a  ready  and  even  eloquent  speaker,  and  "  in  all  respects 
a  model  African." 

Bishop  Roberts. — John  "Wright  Koberts,  the  late  Missionary 
Bishop  for  Africa,  was  born  at  Petersburgh,  Va.     At  an  early  age  he 
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was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
which  he  emigrated  to  the  Colony  of  Liberia.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
to  elders'  orders  by  the  Liberia  Conference,  and  came  to  America  the 
same  year  to  be  ordained.  Twenty-five  years  afterward  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Missionary  Bishop  by  the  General  Conference  of  1866, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  JSTew 
York,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1866.  "Without  delay  he  set  sail  fof 
Liberia,  where  he  diligently  and  judiciously  performed  the  duties  of 
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his  office  until  his  death,  whicli  occurred  on  the  30th  of  January,  18Y5. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  has  never  been  filled ;  the  African 
Mission,  as  well  as  those  in^  Asia  and  Europe,  being  now  regarded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  Confer- 
onces",  lite  others,  are  presided  over  by  Bishops  of  the  regular  staff, 
who  from  time  to  time  are  designated  to  visit  this  distant  field. 

Bishop  Clark. — Three  men  were  elevated  to  the  Episcopacy  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1864,  all  of  whom  within  six  years  there- 
after passed  to  their  reward.     The  first  of  these  was  Davis  W.  Clark.* 

His  first  fame  in  the  Church  was  as  the  successful  editor  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Eepository,"  at  Cincinnati,  which  periodical,  under  his  man- 
agement, became  the  acknowledged  "queen  of  the  monthhes."  It 
would  appear  that  the  editorship  of  this  journal  was  for  a  time  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  training  school  for  the  bishopric,  several  of  its 
editors  having  been  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  Chair. 

Bishop  Clark  was  a  New  England  man,  born  on  the  Island  of  Mt. 
Desert,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  February  25,  1812.  On  this  bleak, 
storm-swept  islet  he  passed  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  united  with 
the  little  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  yet  a  boy.  Like  most  of 
the  other  lads  born  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean,  he  early  manifested  fond- 
ness for  sea-faring  life,  but  his  conversion  changed  the  hne  of  his  am- 
bition, and  instead  of  climbing  to  the  captaincy  of  some  fishing  smack 
or  coasting  schooner,  he  began  to  look  forward  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1831  young  Clark — then  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — left  home  for  Keadfield,  the  seat  of  the  Maine  "Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary, which  was  at  that  time  a  manual  labor  school,  where  he  began  to 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  collegiate  education.  It  was  a  dis- 
couraging prospect,  since  he  was  without  money,  and  his  parents  and 
friends  were  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  But  he  made  up 
in  labor  and  faith  what  he  lacked  iu  other  respects,  and  by  stadying 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  two  or  three  hours  of  manual 
labor  thrown  in,  he  was  not  long  in  preparing  himseK  to  enter  college. 
He  speaks  of  these  experiences  as  "climbing  the  hill  of  science  bare- 
foot," which  was,  doubtless,  as  rough  a  journey  in  its  way  as  many 
of  those  tours  of  exploration  in  the  wilderness  which  require  so  much 
courage  and  muscle  on  the  part  of  the  backwoods  itinerants. 

*  "  Life  Story,"  by  Daniel  Curry,  D.D. 
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In  1833  lie  entered  the  "Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut— the  first  collegiate  institution  established  by  the  Methodists 
in  the  East — and  in  two  years  finished  the  entire  four  years'  course, 
graduating  in  1836,  this  being  the  fourth  class  sent  out  by  this  new 
college.     His  fine  mental  and  physical  endowments  carried  him  safely 
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through  this  tremendous  strain,  and  he  graduated  with  honors,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  at  the  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  T., 
first  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  for  the  last  five  of  the  seven  years 
as  principal  of  the  seminary,  and  instructor  in  English  Literature  and 
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in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  during  which  time  he  prepared  a 
volume  entitled  "  Mental  Discipline,"  which  was  afterward  published 
at  the  Methodist  Booh  Eoom  in  1847. 

His  work  as  a  teacher  was,  however,  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  In  1846  he  closed  his  successful  administration  at 
Amenia,  and  was  received  into  the  New  York  Annual  Conference, 
which  commenced  its  session  for  that  year  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  "Winsted,  Conn.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate," and  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  and  after  filling  five  appointments 
— the  most  of  which  were  in  New  York  City — as  preacher  in  charge, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strong 
antislavery  sentiments  and  sermons,  and  gained  the  title  of  abohtionist 
— which  was  then  one  of  the  worst  names  a  good  man  could 
carry — ^he  was,  in  1852,  invited  from  his  pastorate  at  Pouglikeepsie 
to  Cinciunati,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  "Ladies'  Eepository"  in 
place  of  Professor  W.  C.  Larrabee,  who  had  resigned  this  position 
to  become  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

His  success  as  an  editor  was  so  distinguished  that  the  General  Con- 
ference continued  him  at  his  post,  till,  in  1864,  he  was  honored  with 
the  highest  ofiice  in  its  gift,  from  which  position,  after  a  faithful  serv- 
ice of  seven  years,  he  was  further  promoted  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  himself. 

In  1851  the  Wesleyan  University  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  being  the  first  aVwrmms  which  the  institution 
thus  honored.  As  a  writer  he  was  clear  and  forcible';  as  an  educator 
and  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  successful.  As  an  antislavery  reformer 
he  was  bold  and  progressive,  yet  not  more  zealous  than  wise.  The 
best  part  of  his  life-work  was  accomplished  before  his  election  to  the 
Episcopacy.  After  some  years  of  failing  health  and  strength  he 
died  at  his  home,  in  Cincinnati,  in  what,  but  for  his  intense  mental 
application,  would  have  been  the  full  prime  of  his  life,  he  being  then 
■fifty-nine  years  of  age.     He  died  May  23,  1871. 

Bishop  Thomson. — The  Eev.  Edward  Thonison  was  born  at 
Portsea,  England,  October,  1810,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1819. 
Dr.  Piinshon,  in  the   eloquent  tribute  to   his  memory  pronounced 
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before  the  Brooklyn   General   Conference  of   18Y2  styled  him  the 
"  Chrysostom  of  America." 

A  character  more  perfect  than  that  of  Bishop  Thomson  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  There  were,  doubtless,  weak  places  in  him, 
since  he  was  a  mortal  man,  but  neither  his  pupils,  his  parishioners,  his 
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1-caders,  nor  his  subordinates  in  the  ministry  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
discover  them. .    It  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  the  fullness  of  his  _ 
powers  he  was  able  to  enter  a  college  recitation  room,  in  any  depart-, 
tnent,  and  conduct  the   recitation  ofE-hand,  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  class  would  regard  his  presence  as  a  higli  privilege  and  pleasure. 
When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  received  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of 
Hedicuie  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  rather  more  than 
a  year. afterward,  in  1831,  he  renounced  the  world,  gave  himself  to 
the  Lord  and  the  Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1832,  having  then  just  reached  his  majority. 

From  1838  to  1843  he  had  charge  of  Norwalk  Seminary,  which 
was  then  under  the  charge  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  after 
•fiUing  appointments  at  Norwalk,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  other  prom- 
inejit  stations,  in  18M  he  was  made  editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Eepository," 
and  two  years  afterward  was  honored  with  an  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  which  position  he  fiUed  and 
adorned  for  fourteen  years.  In  1860  Dr.  Thomson  was  elected  to 
';he  chief  editorial  chair  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  at  New  York, 
^and  in  1864  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop.  His  early  death  was 
one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever  suf- 
fered in  the  removal  of  any  one  of  its  officers  and  servants.  Four 
years  was  too  short  a  time  for  this  quiet,  gentle,  saintly  nature  to  im- 
press himself  upon  the  whole  of  Methodism  ;  but  at  the  North-west, 
-where  he  lived  and  died,  his  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  and 
heaven  is  made  richer  and  earth  poorer  by  his  transference  from 
labor  to  glory. 

In  the  class-room  he  was  an  admirable  instructor ;  in  the  pastorate. 
Tie  seemed  to  be  in  his  divinely-appointed  element,  not  only  pointing 
to  his  flock  the  way  to  holiness  and  heaven,  but  joyfuUy  and  lovingly 
^oing  before  them  therein.  He  possessed  a  literary  genius  of  a  high 
order,  and  his  volume  of  theological  lectures  entitled,  "  Evidences  of 
Kevealed  Eeligion,"  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  in  the  literature  of 
the  Church.  But  over  and  above  his  social  and  mental  powers  and 
excellences  was  that  manifest  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Grhost  which 
gloriously  characterized  his  public  ministry  and  his  private  life.  He 
was,  perhaps,  more  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  saintly  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  than  any  other  man  which  Methodism  has  produced.  His 
sermons,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  the  fire  or  the  tempest,  were 
melting  and  powerful. 

Bishop  Thomson  made  the  first  Episcopal  visit  to  India,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  after  his  return  in  two  admirable  volumes,  and 
44 
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not  long  after,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1870,  he  died  of  pneumonia,  in 
the  City  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Kingsley. — Calvin  Kingsley  was  a  native  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Annsville,  September  8,  18^2,  and 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  revival  in  Chautauqua. 
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County  in  western  New  York,  to  which  place  his  family  had  removed. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  having  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  by 
himself,  he  entered  Alleghany  College,  where  his  proHciency  was  such 
that  in  his  sophomore  year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics. 
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After  his -graduation  in  1841,  lie  continued  his  scholastic  duties,  to 
which,  however,  he  added  the  labor  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on  cir- 
cuits and  stations  within  reach  of  his  college.  He  was  received  on 
trial  by  the  Erie  Conference  in  1841,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  editor 
of  "  The  "Western  Christian  Advocate,"  which  post  he  fiUed  with  honor 
and  success.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1860  he  was  a  recognized 
leader,  and  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  is 
one  of  the  great  historic .  documents  upon  that  subject.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1864 — his  fourth  term  of  such 
service — at  which  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  as  one  of  the  four 
Bishops  then  chosen. 

Tlie  missions  of  the  Church  having  become  numerous  and  wide- 
spread, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  now  receive  personal  Episcopal 
attention  and  Bishop  Kingsley  was  chosen  for  this  important  service. 

In  1869,  after  holding  the  Conference  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  set 
sail  for  China  and  India,  ex- 
pecting to  return  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope. He  arrived  in  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1870,  where  he  determined  to 
gratify  a  long-cherished  wish  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land.  After 
a  brief  stay  among  the  sacred 
places  once  glorified  by  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  hu 
made  his  way  to  Beyroot,  and 
engaged  his  passage  for  Con- 
stantinople; but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  April;  the  day 
appointed  for  his  departure, 
having  ascended  to  the  house- 
top to  enjoy  one  more  look  at  the  sun-clad  heights  of  Lebanon,  he 
was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell 
dead  upon  the  floor.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  he 
]ia<l  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

His  travelinfx  ccunpiiiiions,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Bannister,  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  performed  the  last 
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sad  offices  of  love  and  respect  for  their  fallen  leader  and  friend,  and 
laid  Mm  to  sleep  in  the  little  Protestant  Mission  cemetery  at  Beyroot 
in  Syria,  where  subsequently  his  friends  in  America  caused  a  modest 
shaft  to  be  erected  to  mark  his  grave. 

He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Board  of  Bishops,  and  from 
his  strong  health  and  brave  heart  great  things  were  expected  of  him, 
and  doubtless  great  power  and  blessing  has  come  to  the  Church,  not 
in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  his  death  on  Asiatic  soil.  It  has  been  said, 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  the  grave 
of  Kingsley,  who  sleeps  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  one 
of  the  sacred  places  and  memories  of  the  Church  whose  track  in  the 
American  wilderness  and  through  the  wilder  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  is  marked  by  so  many  weary,  but  persistent,  footsteps,  and  so 
many  honorable  sufferers. 

"The  heathen  hold  him  as  a  hostage  till  we  come." 

Lay  Delegation. — The  only  essential  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  its  organization  in  1Y84: 
was  the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  such 
delegates  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  the  Brooklyn  General  Con- 
ference of  1872.  Ever  since  the  days  of  O'Kelly,  and  more  especially 
after  the  secession  which  formed  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
1828,  and  that  which  became  the  Wesleyaa  Methodist  Connection  in 
1843,  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  great  Methodist  body 
were  wholly  mana^d  by  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of  more  or  less  agi- 
tation ;  not,  however,  because  of  any  actual  abuse .  of  power  on  their 
part,  but  because  it  was  feared  there  might  sometime  be  such  an  abuse. 
In  1 860,  a  newspaper  called  "  The  Methodist,"  was  founded  in  the 
interest  of  Lay  Delegation,  of  which  Pev.  Dr.  George  P.  Crooks  was 
the  first  editor,  whose  persistent  advocacy  of  that  measure  for  nearly 
twelve  years  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  ultimate  success.  In 
1868  the  General  Conference  submitted  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Church  a  plan  for  the  admission  of  laymen  to  their  body  which 
was  approved  by  the  very  small  vote  of  100,000  for  and  50,000  against, 
showing  how  very  far  from  universal  was  the  interest  in  this  much- 
debated  question.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  ministry  voted  for 
the  measure,  and  thus  the  change  was  at  length  effected,  admitting  two 
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laymen  from  each  Annual  Conference  to  seats  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence as  co-ordinate  members,  with  the  right  of  voting  as  a  separate 
house  upon  the  demand  therefor  of  two  thirds  of  their  own  number. 

The  working  of  this  system  thus  far  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  its 
wisdom. 

The    Centennial    of  American    Methodism.— The 

month  of  October,  1866,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
Methodism.  The  first  Sunday  of  the  year  was  specially  appointed  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer ;  and  throughout 
the  entire  year  memorial  meetings,  centennial  celebrations,  and  every 
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species  of  appropriate  services  were  held,  at  the  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  there  were  thank-offerings  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  gen- 
eral or  local  Church  enterprises.  It  was  a  time  for  paying  Church 
debts,  raising  college  endowments,  erecting  and  establishing  new 
churches,  schools,  «tc.,  notable  among  which  was  Heck  HaU,  for  the 
use  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evanston,  lU.;  the  theological 
institution  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Ehza  (Clark)  Garrett,  of 
Chicago ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Daniel  Drew  ;  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  at  Baltimore, 
for  the  training  of  colored  men  for  the  ministry ;  the  Centenary  Col- 
legiate Institute,  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. ;  the  Centenary  Church,  Chi- 
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cago ;  and  large  numbers  of  smaller  enterprises  of  like  character  aJl 
over  the  country,  both  North  and  South.  An  admirable  volume  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens  was  prepared  by  request  of  General  Conference,  showing 
the  progi'ess  of  Methodism  during  its  first  century,  and  a  great  finan- 
cial, if  not  spiritual,  advance  was  made  throughout  the  Church.  The 
Centenary  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Bishops  to  have  charge  of  the 
<-olebration,  asked  for  an  aggregate  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  gen- 
oral  educational  interests,  but  for  the  most  part  the  liberality  of  the 
people  turned  in  the  direction  of  local  Church  interests :  the  entire 
centenary  collections  and  subscriptions  reaching  the  enormous  amount 
in  round  numbers  of  eight  millions  seven  hundred  thouscmd  dolla/rs. 
The  General  Education  Fund  received  about  $16,000.  The  Children's 
Fund,  $83,Y85  %%.  Besides  the  centenary  contributions  during  this 
year,  the  Church  raised  for  the  usual  benevolent  objects,  $930,419. 

Centennial  Statistics. — The  following  statistics  from  Simp- 
son's "  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism,"  indicate  the  growth  of  the  denom- 
ination as  well  as  of  the  bodies  which  had  sepai-ated  from  it : — 

"  There  were  in  1866,  as  the  product  of  a  century's  toil,  9  Bishops, 
64  Annual  Conferences,  7,676  itinerant  and  8,602  local  preachers ;  to- 
tal members,  1,032,184;  church  edifices,  10,462,  valued  at  $29,594,004; 
parsonages,  3,314,  valued  at  $4,420,958 ;  Sunday-schools,  14,045 ; 
scholars,  980,622 ;  foreign  missionaries,  222 ;  membera  in  foreign  lands, 
7,478 ;  domestic  missionaries,  303 ;  having  a  membership  of  26,075  ; 
2  theological  seminaries,  23  colleges,  and  77  seminaries  and  female  col- 
leges ;  77  instructors,  22,305  students ;  educational  property  valued  at 
$7,898,239 ;  2  Book  Concerns  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  with  7 
depositories  in  as  many  different  cities.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Book 
Concern,  $1,213,327;  oificial  Church  papers,  16;  unofficial,  6;  bound 
volumes  of  boolcs  issued  by  the  Book  Concern,  2,548 ;  tracts  of  various 
sizes,  1,037." 

"  Other  Methodist  Bodies. — There  were  8  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close  of  1865  their  statistics 
were  as  follows  :  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  2,591  traveling 
and  4,904  local  preachers ;  708,949  members.  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  810  traveling  and  750  local  preachers.  This  includes  both 
North  and  South.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  613  travel- 
ing and  2,100  local  preachers ;  63,670  members.     Evangelical  Assoeia- 
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tion,  405  traveling  and  323  local  preachers ;  5,185  members.  Wes- 
loyan  Methodists,  236  traveling  and  164  local  preachers ;  25,620  mem- 
bers. African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  217  traveling  and 
444  local  preachers;  5,600  members.  Free  Methodist  Church,  67 
traveling  and  69  local  preachers ;  3,655  members.  Primitive  Method- 
ist Church,  20  traveling  and  34  local  preachers ;  1,905  members.  Mak- 
ing a  total  outside  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  4,859  travel- 
ing and  8,788  local  preachers,  and  980,604  members." 


EBV.  JOHN  SUMMEEFIBLD. 

Born  at  Preston,  England,  January  31,  1798.  Came  to  America  in  March, 
1831,  entered  tlie  Troy  Conference  in  June,  1833,  and  after  three  years  of 
special  service  at  missionary  meetings,  dedications,  and  other  public  occasions, 
where  his  marvelous  eloquence  attracted  vast  congregations,  he  sunk  under  the 
attack  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  June  13,  1835. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVII. 


THE  STAFF  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


IT  is  an  occasion  of  profound  gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  conferred 
such  manifest  and  manifold  blessings  upon  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  the  personal  characters  and  official  services  of  the 
men  who  have  been  called  to  the  management  of  its  connectional 
affairs.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  Bishops  in  active  service^ 
and  of  the  present  General  Conference  officers,  may  appropriately 
complete  this  outKne  of  Methodist  History  : — 
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Bishop  Scott. — Our  senior  Bishop,  the  venerable  Levi  Scott, 
D.D..  wliose  term  of  office  dates  from  1852,  was  born  October  11, 
1802.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  of  that  day  he  entered  the  ministry 
without  a  regular  collegiate  education,  but  made  such  good  use  of  his 
few  opportunities  for  study  that  in  1840  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Dickinson  Grammar  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Durbin,  who  was  then  President  of  Dickinson  College — that 
historic  school,  (named  in  honor  of  its  patron,  Governor  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware,)  in  which  so  many  eminent  Methodists  have  studied,  taught, 
and  governed.  In  1848  he  was  made  Assistant  Book  Agent  at  New 
York,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop.  JSis 
present  residence  is  in  his  native  town  of  Odessa,  Delaware. 

Bishop  Simpson. — The  name  for  many  years  the  most 
widely  known  in  our  Church,  is  that  of  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  man  who,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  the  peerless  orator  of 
the  American  pulpit;  and  whose  services,  both  to  his  Church  and  his 
country,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  so  long  as  either  his 
Church  or  his  country  endures. 

His  election  to  the  episcopate  occurred  in  1852,  in  the  same  class 
with  Bishops  Scott,  Baker,  and  Ames,  at  which  time  he  had  become 
distinguished  by  his  labors  as  President  of  Indiana  Asbury  University, 
wluch  chair  he  filled  from  1839  to  1848,  and  also  by  his  four  years' 
service  thereafter  as  editor  of  the  "  "Western  Christian  Advocate." 

"IIow,"  asked  the  author  of  this  volume,  "did  you  gain  your 
f  ower  as  an  orator  ?  " 

"  By  having  one  single  purpose  in  view  in  every  discourse,  and 
giving  myself  wholly  up  to  its  accomplishment,"  was  the  Bishop's 
reply.  "  At  school,"  he  continued,  "  the  one  thing  I  could  not  do,  was 
to  speak.  It  cost  me  unspeakable  effort  to  bring  myself  to  attempt  it, 
and  I  was  invariably  mortified  by  my  failures.  At  length,  having  felt 
called  to  the  ministry,  I  sought  to  forget  myself  as  far  as  possible,  and, 
banishing  all  thoughts  of  oratory,  to  give  myseK  absolutely  up  to  the 
task  of  saying  things  so  that  people  could  readily  understand  them. 
Then  followed  an  increasing  effort  to  impress  the  truth  upon  them, 
and  by  that  means  I  have  gained  whatever  power  I  possess  as  a  public 
speaker." 

This  simple  system  of  rhetoric,  brought  into  use  in  dealing  with 
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the  great  themes  of  revelation  and  the  experience  of  the  things  of 
God,  with  the  superadded  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  made  out 
of  very  unpromising  material  the  very  prince  of  American  preachers. 
A  professor  of  oratory  once  went  to  hear  Bishop  Simpson  as  a 
professional  study.     Being  afterward  asked  how  he  liked  the  preacher's 
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elocution,  he  replied,  "  Elocution !  I  never  thought  of  it.     What  does 
Ae  need  of  elocution  ? " 

On  some  great  occasion  his  whole  audience  has  been  known 
almost  unconsciously  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  crowd  close  up  around 
him  as  he  opened  to  their  faith  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  It  was  as 
if  he  actually  saw  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  and 
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were  just  about  to  part  the  curtains  of  tlie  sky  and  give  his  congrega- 
tion a  glimpse  of  eternal  glory.  In  him  the  Church  of  our  time  has 
had  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  supernatural  power  that  dwells  in  the 
word  of  God,  while  his  self -forgetful  soul,  wholly  possessed  by  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  its  mission  of  salvation,  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  highest  uses  which  God  ever  makes  of  men. 

The  Bishop's  literary  labors  have  already  been  mentioned.  His 
^'  Cyclopsedia  of  Methodism  "  is  a  treasury  of  historic  material  which 
becomes  more  and  more  valuable  every  year;  while  his  "Yale  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching,"  especially  that  on  "  Pulpit  Power,"  will  long 
remain  not  only  a  masterful  treatise  on  sanctified  rhetoric,  but  also 
a  monument  of  Christian  catholicity,  by  which  both  the  lecturer  and 
the  institution  in  whose  halls  he  spoke  alike  receive  distinguished  praise. 
.Bishop  Simpson  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1811 ; 
studied  at  Madison,  afterward  Alleghany,  College,  in  wliich,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  elected  tutor.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession,  when,  at  the  call  of  the 
Lord,  he  entered  the  ..ministry  and  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1833.  Bishop  Simpson  resides  in  Philadelphia:  he  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

Bisliop  Bowman.— In  1872  the  General  Conference  elected 
■eight  new  Bishops  to  re-enforce  the  four  effective  men  whose  vast 
labors  for  so  many  years  had  now  become  oppressive.  One  reason 
assigned  for  so  large  an  addition  to  the  episcopal  college  at  once  was, 
the  removal  of  elections  from  the  General  Conference  for  a  long  time 
to  come ;  a  course  which  had  this  other  advantage,  namely,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  episcopal  training  of  a  large  class  of  men  who  would 
thus  be  constantly  gaining  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 

In  this  grandest  field  of  labor  open  to  Christian  ambition  on  earth 
is  found  the  best  imaginable  school  for  educating  great  men.  No 
petty  diocese  confines  their  efforts  and  limits  the  scale  of  their  plans. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  have  the  round 
earth  for  their  circuit ;  one  of  them,  Bishop  Harris,  has  actually  trav- 
eled it.  Occasionally  a  suggestion  is  heard  that  our  Church,  by  fixing 
the  residences  of  its  Bishops,  is  approaching  a  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Not  so.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  men  produced  by  a  world-wide 
and  long-time  episcopal  training,  as  compared  with  what  might  be 
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looked  for  in  a  class  of  prelates  shut  up  to  a  single  State  of  the  iTnion, 
or  sometimes  to  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  State,  ought  forever  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  a  diocesan  episcopacy  from  our  communion.  With 
snoh  names  as  Asbury,  and  Hedding,  and  Janes  in  our  annals,  and  the 
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material  and  opportunity  for  producing  others  like  them,  the  Church 
ought  to  be  in  no  danger  of  so  far  backsliding  from  its  discipline  and 
its  sagacity  as  to  cage  up  its  eagles,  and  doom  itself  to  endure  the 
small  dignities  of  a  class  of  local  prelates  whose  work  must  be  done 
in  a  corner. 
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The  first*  of  the  eight  bishops  elected  at  the  Brooklyn  General 
Conference  in  18Y2 -was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  whose 
service  to  the  Church  had  been  chiefly  in  its  Western  literary  institu- 
tions, he  having  been  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Indiana  Asbury  TJniversity,  which  chair  he  had  held  since  1859. 
Bishop  Bowman  is  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  Pennslyvania,  bom 
July  15,  1817.  He  was  a  student  both  at  "Wilbraham  and  Cazenovia 
Academies,  and  graduated  with  first  honors  from  Dickinson  College 
in  the  class  of  183T.  He  is  classed  as  one  of  the  conservative  bishops ; 
more,  however,  because  of  the  evenness-  and  gentleness  of  his  nature, 
than  any  slowness  of  appreciation  of  great  principles  or  opportunities. 
His  chosen  residence  is  St.  Louis. 

Bishop  Harris.— The  Rev.  Wilham  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  long  prominent  in  the  Church,  as  Assistant  Missionary  Secretary 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Durbin.  He  was  born  near  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
November  14,  1817,  was  converted  in  1834,  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  Michigan  Conference  in  1837,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  North  Ohio  Conference.  He  is  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he 
•enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  versed  both  in  classical  and  theological 
learning,  having  studied  the  ancient  tongues  by  the  light  of  pine  knots 
in  the  cabins,  and  read  theology  with  his  book  resting  on  the  horn  of 
liis  saddle  as  he  traveled  his  early  circuits. 

In  1856  he  first  appeared  in  the  General  Conference,  which  body 
•elected  him  its  Secretary  and  this  post  he  filled  by  unanimous  consent 
at  every  subsequent  conference  until  his  election  to  the  bishopric  in 
1872."  He  is  our  "Missionary  Bishop."  A  map  of  his  tour  over  the 
■eastern  hemisphere,  showing  the  chief  points  of  his  itinerary,  appears 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume.  His  chosen  residence  was  Chica- 
go ;  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Janes,  he  removed  to  New 
York  by  the  special  desire  of  the  eastern  Bishops,  in  view  of  his  great 
famiharity  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  missionary  and 
publishing  head-quarters  of  the  Church.  As  secretary  of  the  General 
Conference,  the  important  duty  of  editing  the  quadrennial  editions 
of  the  Discipline  fell  to  his  hands.  He  also  prepared  the  editions 
•of  1872  and  1876.  He  has  published  a  volume  on  The  Powers  of  the 
•General  Conference,  and  a  work  jointly  with  Judge  Henry,  on  Eccle- 
*  Priority  in  this  case  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  votes  receired. 
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siastical  Law.  His  buoyant,  cheery  spirit  is  contagious ;  his  labors 
are  abundant,  and  his  Western  vigor  joined  to  his  cosmopolitan 
experience  and  observation  give  him  force  and  favor  throughout  the 
Church. 

Bishop  Foster. — Eandolph  S.  Foster,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  elected 
to  the  Episcopate  from  the  presidency  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary ; 
to  which  office  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  McClintock,. 
in  18T0,  having  served  as  a  professor  in  that  institution  since  1868. 
Bishop  Foster  is  a  native  of  Ohio  ;  born  at  "Williamsburgh,  February 
22d,  1820.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  his  eighteenth  yeaiv 
and  early  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  defender  of 
Methodist  theology  with  his  pen.  He  is  distinguished  as  atithor  and 
theologian.     His  more  notable  volumes  are," "  Christian  Purity,''' '"  Life- 
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Beyond  the  Grave,"  some  controversial  writings  on  Calvinism,  and  a 
work  on  Systematic  Theology.     His  residence  is  Boston,  Mass. 

Bishop  'Wiley.— The  Kev.  Isaac  "W.  Wiley,  D.D.,  is  another  of 
our  Bishops  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  missionary  work, 
he  having  served  for  four  years  in  the  Chinese  mission,  and  on  his 
return  published  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Eallen  Missionaries  of  Too- 
chow."  He  was  bom  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  March  29,  1825,  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  ten  years  of  age;  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  JSTew  York  in  1846 ;  joined  the  East 
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Oenesee  Conference  in  1850 ;  sailed  for  China  in  the  spring  of  1858 ; 
was  editor  of  the  "  Ladies!  Eepo&itory  "  from  1864  until  his  election^as 
Bishop  in  1872. 

In  1877  he  was  chosen  to  make  a  survey  of  our  missions  in  China 
and  Japan.     His  residence  is  Cincinnati. 


BISHOP    WILEY. 


Bishop  Merrill. — The  State  of  Ohio  may  be  called  the  mother 
of  Bishops,  as  Yirginia  has  been  "  the  mother  of  Presidents."  The 
Eev.  Stephen  M.  Merrill,  D.D.,  is  the  fifth  man  elected  to  the  Epis- 
copacy who  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Ohio  Conference;   ono 
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has  been  chosen  from  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  four  others 
have  been  elevated  to  this  highest  office  in  the  Church  from  editorial 
positions  in  Cincinnati.  Thus,  ten  out  of  the  twenty-nine  native  Bish- 
'Ops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  been  Ohioans,  either  by 
■birth  or  office,  or  both. 


HISIIOP   MJiXtElLL. 


Bishop  Merrill  is  a  native  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio ;  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 16,  1825 ;  was  admitted  to   the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846 ; 
first  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  Chicago 
■General  Conference  in  1868,  at  which  session  he  was  elected  to  the 
45 
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editorship  of  the  "  Western  Cliristiiin  Advocate,"  at  Cincinnati ;  and. 
four  years  later  was  elected  bisliop. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  one  on  "Christian  Baptism,"  and; 
one  on  the  "  Second  Coming  of  Christ."  His  first  episcopal  residence- 
was  St.  Paul,  wlience  lie  removed  to  Chicago,  on  the  removal  ofc 
Bisliop  Harris  to  New  York. 
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Bishop  Andrei?^s  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  immediateljr 
from  the  pastorate ;  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  it  being  an  exception  to  the 
usual  workings  of  Methodist  Chnrch  politics  ;  though  he  had  previously 
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served  tlie  Church  as  an  educator  both  in  the  Cazenovia  Seminary  and 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Female  College. 

Edward  G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  ISTew  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
August  T,  1825 ;  entered  the  Church  while  yet  a  child ;  was  admitted 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1848 ;  was  transferred  to  the  'New  York 
East  in  1868  ;  and  in  18Y2  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  Brooklyn  Gen- 
eral Conference,  from  the  pastorate  of  the  St.  John's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  city. 

His  duties  have  called  him  to  extensive  travels  among  our  missions 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.     His  residence  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bishop  Haren. — The  Eev.  Gilbert  Haven,-  the  literary  genius, 
the  radical  reformer,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  and  best  hated  men 
in  America.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  nature  he  moves  in 
the  van  of  events.  His  eye  is  toward  the  future ;  for  the  past  he 
often  manifests  a  somewhat  troublesome  contempt.  With  him  gray 
errors  and  venerable  wrongs  are  no  more  entitled  to  respect  than  if 
they  were  of  to-day :  he  would  crush  the  head  of  the  original  serpent 
which  appeared  in  Eden  without  stopping  to  think  of  its  value  as  an 
ophidian  specimen  or  a  theological  curiosity.  Bishop  Haven  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  what  'Eew  England,  and  especially  Boston,  can  produce 
in  the  way  of  religious  agitators  and  leaders ;  a  man  of  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  type ;  with  no  whit  less  of  devo- 
tion and  self-abandonment  to  the  principles  he  holds,  yet  with  a  mighty 
love  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  a  heart  fuU  of  good  fellowship  and 
Methodist  religion.  The  element  of  fear  seems  wanting  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  he  is  brave  enough  to  be  singular.  With  him  a  minority  is  no 
discouragement  provided  it  be  arrayed  for  the  defense  of  a  great 
truth.  He  believes  God.  Why,  then,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of 
Abraham,  shaU  it  not  be  "  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness  ? "  One 
such  man  is  enough  to  keep  a  whole  Christian  communion  from  going 
to  sleep  ;  a  dozen  such  could  revolutionize  a  nation. 

Bishop  Haven  was  born  in  Maiden,  one  of  the  suburban  towns  of 
Boston,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1821.  He  was  converted  while  a 
student  at  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  After  five  years  as  teacher 
and  principal  at  Amenia  Seminary  he  joined  the  ISTew  England  Confer- 
ence in  1851,  and  ten  years  after,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  en 
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Ksted  ia  the  famous  8tli  Massacliusctts  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  made 
chaplain ;  his  commission  being  the  first  one  issued  for  that  service. 
He  visited  Europe  and  the  East  in  1862-63,  and  in  1866  was  elected 
editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  which,  under  his  administration,  was  one  of 
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the  most  stirring  and  independent  sheets,  secular  or  religious,  ever 
seen  in  America,  and  from  the  chair  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the 
Episcopacy  in  1872. 

Of  his  movements  the  Church  has  been  kept  well  informed,  for 
the  Bishop  has  by  no  means  overcome  the  editor.     He  has  braved  the 
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African  ferer  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  brethren  in  that  dark 
continent,  and  if  the  Church  should  ever  have  another  forlorn  hope  to 
lead  during  his  lifetime,  what  there  may  be  left  of  him  will  be  eager 
to  lead  it.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Wallet,"  "  Life  of  Father  Taylor,"  "  Our 
Next-door  ]!^eighbor ;  or,  A  Winter  in  Mexico,"  and  "  National  Ser- 
mons," are  the  titles  of  his  published  volumes.  His  official  residence 
is  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  Peck. — Of  a  family  which  in  two  generations  has  pro- 
duced twenty  Methodist  preachers,  the  chief  historic  names  are  thiose 
of  the  two  brothers,  George  Peck,  D.D.,  and  Jesse  Trusdell  Peck, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  sons  of  Luther  Peck  and  Annis  (Coller)  Peck,  born 
in  Middlefield,  Otsego  County,  IST.  T. ;  the  former  in  1797,  and  the 
latter  April  4th,  1811.  The  family  was  of  Puritan  stock,  their  two 
grandfathers  having  been  soldiers  of  the  Pevolution.  Bishop  Peek 
was  the  eleventh  child  of  his  mother,  and  he  still  remembers  her 
constant  prayer  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  which  was  answered  to 
the  letter  :  "  0  Lord,  convert  my  five  sons  and  take  them  all  for  the 
ministry." 

His  father  was  for  forty  years  a  Methodist  class-leader,  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  a  teacher  of  music  by  way  of  recreation ;  in  both 
of  which  arts  the  embryo  bishop  was  duly  instructed.  The  forge  and 
anvil  have  now  been  left  behind,  but  the  music  remains,  and  the  same 
fife  which  young  Jesse  used  to  play  at  the  head  of  the  column  on  train- 
ing days,  may  still  occasionally  be  heard  of  a  summer  evening  on  the 
back  piazza  of  the  Bishop's  residence  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  a  testimony  concerning  his  early  religious  life  Bishop  Peck  once 


"The  doctrines  and  practices  of  Methodism  have  with  me  no 
beginning.  My  conversion  occurred  at  home,  five  days  before  I 
was  sixteen  years  old,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  revival.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  my  mother,  and  of  a  sense  of  duty 
pressed  upon  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  was  time  to  bugm  a  holy 
life." 

Ever  since  his  thirteenth  year  he  had  been  the  chief  reliance  of  his 
parents,  all  of  whose  other  sons  had  entered  the  ministry ;  and  when 
Jesse  came  and  said,  "  I  feel  called  to  preach,"  his  father,  with  the 
tears  raining  down  hi",  checks,  replied  :  "  I  have  opposed  all  the  rest, 
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but  I  promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  conrert  jou  he  might  liave 
you ; "  and  the  lad  at  once  began  to  do  double  diity,  working  by  day 
and  studying  by  night  to  prepare  for  his  holy  mission.  He  had  been 
the  chief  declaimer  in  the  district  school,  and  now  he  began  to  preach 
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for  practice.  He  would  preacli  to  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  to  the 
horse  as  he  rode  to  mill,  to  the  stones  in  the  wall  by  the  roadside — no 
bad  preparation,  this  last,  for  preaching  to  hard-hearted  sinners ;  and 
after  a  career  of  training,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  (rcorgc  Peck,  inelnding  something  of  a  coarse  at  Oazen- 
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ovia  Seminary,  lie  was  "  called  out "  by  Elder  Elias  Bowen,  and  began 
to  work  the  Conrtland  Circuit,  on  which  his  brothers  before  him  had 
tried  their  'prentice  hand. 

He  got  on  well  enough  with  the  preaeliing,  but  for  some  time  he 
was  obliged,  from  sheer  bashfulness,  to  take  his  wife  along  with  him 
when  he  went  to  make  pastoral  calls. 

In  1832  he  joined  the  Oneida  Conference;  in  1841  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  at  Poultney,  Yt. ;  from 
1848  to  1852  he  M-as  president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  a  member 
•of  the  Baltimore  Conference ;  and  in  1859  he  was  transferred  from 
;a  pastorate  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  rising  young  Conference 
■on  the  Pacilic  Coast,  and  stationed  at  the  Powell-street  Church,  San 
Francisco.  Of  his  eight  years'  work  in  California  brief  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

He  brought  all  the  great  war  questions  into  his  pulpit ;  preached 
to  crowds  on  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  spoke  for  liberty,  for  loyalty, 
for  free  schools,  for  Christian  civilization  in  every  form,  and  with 
:such  effect  that  upon  the  coalition  of  the  Republicans  and  War  Demo- 
-crats  he  was  offered  the  post  of  United  States  Senator  for  California, 
which  he  coolly  declined ;  saying,  when  urged  to  accept  the  nomination, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  election :  "  I  will  not  be  senator. 
Find  you  a  man  for  that  ofSce  who  is  not  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
<3-ospel."  During  his  ]iastorates  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Clara,  and  as  Pj-csiding  Elder  on  the  San  Francisco  District,  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Boai'd  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  on  his  return  to  the  East,  in  1866,  he  accepted  a  similar  relation  to 
"the  Syracuse  University,  by  which  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
:of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  elected  Bishop  in  1872.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Great  Republic,"  "  The  Central  Idea 
of  Christianity,"  "What  Must  I  Do  to  Be  Saved?"  and  "The  True 
Woman." 

Oeieeral  Conference  Officers — The  Book  Concern. 
— At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  John  Dickins,  a  Londoner, 
Tvho  iminigrated  to  America  in  1774,  and  joined  the  little  band  of 
Methodist  itinerants  in  1777,  was  stationed  at  New  York  in  1783  for 
the  pur])Ose  of  superintending  the  publication  of  Methodist  books. 
He  was  quite  a  distingiiisliod  scholar  among  them,  having  attended  the 
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famous  English  school  at  Eton,  and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  suitable  person  for  an  office  which  included  the  duties  both  of 
editor  and  publislier. 

In  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  1T89  "  the  name  of  Johtt 
DicMns  appears  as  Book  Steward,  and  Philip  Cox  is  left  without  a- 
circuit  and  appointed  Book  Steward  at  Large.  For  reasons  now  un- 
known the  publishing,business  of  the  Church  was  at  this  time  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  but  was  brought  back  to  ISTew  .York  in  1804. 


METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN,  805  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


When  Mr.  Dickins  commenced  operations  in  Philadelphia  the- 
Book  Concern — now  so  strong  and  helpful — possessed  little,  if  any,, 
accumulated  capital,  and  tlie  first  Book  Steward  placed  at  its  disposal 
from  his  own  private  funds,  the  sum  of  $600,  wherewith  to  commence 
the  business.  The  earlier  publications  were  "  The  Christian's  Pattem,"^ 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  an  edition  of  "  The  Discipline,"  and  "  The 
Saints'  Everlasting  -Rest."  It  was  agreed  by  the  Conference  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  books  slionld  bo  applied,  under  the 
Conference  direction,  toward  the  college,  (Cokesbury,)  the  preach- 
ers' fund,  the  deficiencies  of  preachers,  the  district  missions,  and  the 
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debts  of  Churciies.  It  was  supposed  that  the  profits  would  amount  te- 
at least  $2,500  a  year,  out  of  which  the  Eook  Steward  was  to  be  paid 
a  salary  of  $666  33,  and  the  rent  of  a  house.  A  similar  sum  was  to- 
be  divided  among  the  distressed  preachers  by  way  of  making  up  the 
arrears  of  their  unpaid  salaries,  and  the  most  of  the  remainder  was  to 
go  to  Cokesbury  College.  As  has  already  been  seen,  this  college  was 
burned  in  1T95,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  financial 
connection  between  the  Concern  and  the  educational  system  of  the- 
Church. 

Dickins  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  raged  with  great 
violence  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  When  the  disease  became  epidemic- 
his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  the  city,  but,  having  passed  through 
similar  calamities  in  1793  and  1Y9T  uninjured,  he  determined  to  remain, 
at  his  post ;  and,  to  the  duties  of  Book  Steward  he  added  those  of  vis- 
itor to  the  sick  and  the  dying 
On  being  attacked  with  the 
fever  he  called  his  wife  to  li] 
bedside  and  said,  "My  dear,  1 
am  very  ill,  but  do  not  be  ni 
the  least  uneasy.  Divine  Wis 
dom  cannot  err.  Glory  be  to 
God !  I  can  rejoice  in  his  will, 
whether  for  life  or  death.  I 
know  all  is  well." 

The  grave  of  this  faithful 
servant  of  God  and  the  Church 
was  made  in  the  little  burying 
ground  in  the  rear  of  St 
George's  Church  ;  from  which 
almost  all  the  dead  were  subse 
quently  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  residences  of  the  living , 
but  the  bones  of  Dickins  le 
main  undisturbed  in  what  is 
now  the  back  yard  of  the  par- 
sonage of  old  St.  George's,  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  has  beem 
fastened  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  Church. 
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If  there  is  any  romance  at  all  connected  with  the  history  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  it  may  appear  in  the  fact  that  after  the  death  of  John 
Dickins,  the  Bishop,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  contributed 
to  the  support  of  his  widow  and  her  family.  This  he  did,  after  the 
death  of  his  own  mother,  on  the  principle,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  some  one  woman ;  and  his  manner 
of  life  being  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  a  home 
of  his  own,  he,  in  a  sense,  adopted  the  widow  and  family  of  this  faith- 
ful man  as  the  objects  of  this  particular  charity. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  now  consists  of  two  principal  estab- 
lishments and  a  number  of  depositories.  The  New  York,  or  Eastern, 
IBook  Concern  has  depositories  at  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
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:San  Francisco.  The  Western  Concern  has  branch  houses  at  Chicago, 
"St.  Louis,  and  Atlanta.  Depositories  on  private  account  exist  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  Din-ing  its  existence  the  Book 
Concern  has  paid  to  the  various  interests  of  the  Church,  outside  of  its 
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■own  business,  nearly  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
present  capital  is  something  over  a  million. 

Reuben  Nelson,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  bom  December  13,  1818  ;  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
received  into  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1838.  His  first  great  achieve- 
3nent  was  the  founding  of  the  Wyoming  Conference  Seminary,  at 
Kingston,  Pa.,  in  ISM,  of  which  institution  he  was  the  honored  head 
■for  twenty-seven  years.     He  died  at  'Sew  York,  February  20,  1879. 

The  Missionary  Society. — As  already  mentioned,  the  first 
=systematic  missionary  movement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  that 
which  commenced  with  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
•Church,  in  1784.  Collections  were  then  ordered  for  sending  preachers 
into  the  wild  regions  between  the  Alleghany  Moimtains  and  the  Missis- 
ifiippi  Kiver ;  an  arrangement  which  shows  how  truly  Methodism  in 
A-merica,  no  less  than  in  Great  Britain,  was  itself  a  great  missionary 
■movement.  The  first  preachers  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley were  called  "  Missionaries,"  and  far  into  the  present  century  this 
was  still  the  title  given  to  ministers  sent  out  by  the  English  Confer- 
■ences  to  the  Societies  in  British  America. 

The  first  form  of  what  is  now  the  Missionary  Society,  was  set 
up  at  'New  York  in  the  year  1819,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  and  the  Eev.  Joshua  Soule,  afterward  Bishop 
;Soule,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  the  following 
jear  it  was  recognized  by  the  General  Conference,  and  gradually  came 
to  be  the  great  public  charity  of  the  Church.  At  this  General  Con- 
ference Dr.  Bangs  was  elected  Book  Agent  at  New  York,  and  to  the 
■duties  of  this  office  he  gratuitously  added  those  of  Secretary,  Vice- 
president,  and  Treasurer  of  the  fledgling  Missionary  Society,  whose  first 
mission  was  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  whose  work  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  was  wholly  among  the  red  men  in  Canada  and  the 
■Territories,  and  among  the  black  men  of  the  South.  Its  first  foreign 
T3iission  was  in  Liberia,  which  was  established  in  1833,  whei-e  now  there 
is  a  conference  which  in  1878  reported  18  ministers,  47  local  preaeh- 
-ers,  and  a  total  membership  of  2,110. 

The  next  important  foreign  work  of  the  Society  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  China  Mission  in  1847,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Foochow.  Tliis- 
■was  in  1878  a  conference  with  34  ministers,  50  local  preachers,  and  a 
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total  memberstiip  of  2,011.  Two  other  missions,  one  in  Central  and:, 
one  in  Southern  China  have  since  been  established,  and  there  is  an  inter- 
esting Chinese  Mission  in  San  Francisco.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
missions  of  this  Society  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  proper  table  of 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume.* 

John  P.  Diirbin,  D.D.,  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  magnetic  advocates  and  preachers,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  Church  in  America  ever  produced.  Beginning  in 
a  weak,  whining  tone,  and  with  a  slow,  drawling  movement,  he  inva- 
riably disappointed  his  auditors  who  liad  come  for  the  first  time  to- 


JOHN  P.  DUEBIN,  D.D. 

hear  "the  great  Dr.  Durbin;"  but  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he  became- 
more  and  more  impressed  with  his  subject,  his  voice  and  manner 
would  change,  first  to  earnestness,  then  to  eloquence,  then  to  flashes  of 
light  and  bursts  of  power  which  overwhelmed  his  great  congregations,, 
and  sometimes  called  forth  such  an  irrepressible  tempest  of  responses^ 
as  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  compel  him  to  break  off  his 

*Por  a  history  of  the  Society  from  its  commencements, see  "Missions  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.,  2  vols.,  N"ew  York  u 
Phillips  &-Himt,  1819. 
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■discourse.  He  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
IVIissionary  Secretary,  and  at  the  close  of  twenty  memorable  years, 
during  which  he  saw  the  annual  income  of  the  great  charity  of  the 
Church  mount  up  from  $100,000  to  nearly  $700,000,  he  resigned  his 
place,  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  of  paralysis  October  18,  1876. 
Thomas  M.  Eddy,  D.D. — Of  the  three  men  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Durbin  one  has  joined  the  immortals.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a 
western  man  by  birth,  manner,  breadth,  and  spirit.  He  was  born  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1823,  at  which  time  "  The  Ohio  "  was  one  of  the 
far-a-way  regions  toward  the  setting  sun.  In  1842  he  joined  the  Indi- 
ana Conference,  edited  "The  I^orth-western  Christian  Advocate" 
..from  1866  to  1868,  held  foremost  rank  as  an  editor  and  patriot,  doub- 
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led  the  circulation  of  his  paper,  became  the  acknowledged  prince  of 
Church  dedicators  in  the  I^orth-west,  and  on  his  return  to  the  pastorate 
secured  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Mt,  Vernon  Place  Church,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  next  station  was  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he  was  elected  Missionary  Secretary 
in  1872.     His  death  occurred  in  E"ew  York,  October  7,  1874. 

The  W^oman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  Church  societies,  and  may  appropriately 
tave  a  place  in  this  connection,  though  none  of  its  officers  are  elected 
l)j  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     It 
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was  organized  in  1869,  arid  consists  of  a  General  Executive  Oominit^ 
tee,  co-ordinate  branches,  and  auxiliary  societies. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  several  branches  are  as  follows  :  Boston, 
ISTew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,. 
ISTew  Orleans,  Atlanta,  and  San  Erancisco.  Its  purpose  is  to  do- 
speeific  Christian  work  among  heathen  women.  Its  members  pay  a. 
fee  of  $1  annually. 

The  administrative  power  is  lodged  with  the  General  Executive- 
Committee,  which  consists  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  two- 
delegates  from  each  branch,  and  meets  annually. 

In  the  interim  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings  the  general 
administration  is  lodged  with  the  Committee  of  Reference,  consisting- 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  as  follows :  Mrs.  M.  P.  Alderman,. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skidmore,  9  East  lYth-street,  ISTew 
York ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keen,  1209  Arch-street,  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Isabel 
Hart,  1Y6  North  Calvert-street,  Baltimore ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ingham,  20^ 
Franklin-street,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  "Willing,  186  Vin- 
cennes  Avenue,  Chicago ;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Prescott,  "Winona,  Minnesota ; 
Mrs.  E.  Q.  Fuller,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Eeceipts  from  February- 10,  1877,  to  February,  1878,  $61,665  08;. 
total  since  organization,  $441,464  06.  The  Society  issues  monthly,. 
"  The  Heathen  "Woman's  Friend,"  Mrs.  "W.  F.  "Warren,  editor ;  Mrs.- 
L.  H.  Daggett,  36  Bromfield-street,  Boston,  Publishing  Agent. 

Sunday-Scliools. — The  year  1790  was  signalized  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Methodist  Conference,  establishing  Sunday-schools  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children,  white  and  black ;  on  which  subject 
the  Minutes  say,  "  Let  us  labor  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man  to  es- 
tablish Sunday-schools  in  or  near  the  place  of  public  worship.  Let 
persons  be  appointed  by  the  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  tO' 
teach  (gratis)  all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  capacity  to  learn,  from  six. 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
imtil  six,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  public  worship.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  compile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them  learning  and 
piety."  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  official  establishment  of  Sun- 
day-schools by  any  American  Church.  Only  about  nine  years  had 
passed  since  their  commencement  in  England. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  credit  Bobert  Baikes  with  the  projection. 
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of  this  new  means  of  grace,  at  Gloucester,  in  England,  in  1781,  but  the- 
idea  was  not  his  own.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  young  Methodist 
woman — afterward  the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradburn,  one  of  Wesley's- 
most  distinguished  preachers,  who  assisted  Raikes  in  forming  the  first 
school  at  Gloucester*  Of  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  of  the- 
Tract  Sociel/  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent 
is  the  distinguished  Secretary,  and  Editor  of  their  publications. 

Wesley  was  the  first  public  man  in  England  to  approve  of  this- 
new  method  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  1^84  publicly  recom- 
mended his  people  to  adopt  it.  During  the  same  year  Fletcher  of 
Madeley  introduced  it  into  his  parish,  and  in  ITSG — four  years  before 
the  Conference  order  above  mentioned,  and  five  years  before  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  any  other  body  of  Christians  in  America — Bishop' 
Asbury  established  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  New  World,  im 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Crenshaw.  Thus- 
the  Sunday-school  movement,  which  has  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the- 
most  efficient  and  popular  means  of  grace,  may  rightly  be  said  to  be- 
one  of  the  products — both  in  England  and  America — of  the  great- ' 
Methodist  revival.f 

The  Chwrch  Extension  Socierty. — The  Board  of  Church. 
Extension  is  located  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  in  1864.  Its 
object  is  to  aid  feeble  Societies  in  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship.. 
Daring  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  received,  $8'70,968  93,, 
and  its  loan  fund  amounts  to  about  $300,000  more.  It  is  one  of  the- 
most  successful  charities  of  the  Church,  and  its  influence  is  widely  ex- 
tending. The  Secretary  and  moving  spirit  of  this  noble  Society  is  the 
Kev.  Alpha  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  a  member- 
of  the  Iowa  Conference.  He  is  favored  in  having  as  his  eiiicient- 
assistant  the  well-known  "  Chaplain  M'Cabe." 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  organized  at  Cincinnati: 
on  Yth  of  August,  1866.  To  it  the  ex-slaves  of  the  South  are  indebted, 
for  the  establishment  and  chief  support  of  the  following  institutions  : 
Central  Tennessee  College,  IsTashville,  Tenn. ;  Shaw  University,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. ;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburgh,  S.  C. ;  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga. ;   New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;. 

*  Memoir  of  Sophia  Bradburn,  in  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1834. 
■]■  See  Stevens's  "  History  of  M.  E.  Church,"  vol.  ii,  page  504. 
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"Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex. ;  Haven  ISTormal  School,  "Waynes- 
borough,  Ga. ;  Eust  Biblical  and  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Ala. ; 
La  Teche  Seminary,  Baldwin,  La. ;  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensborough, 
JST.  C. ;  Oookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Fla ;  Centenary  BibKcal  In- 
stitute, Baltimore,  Md. ;  Orphans'  Home,  Baldwin,  La.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  years  have  been  nearly 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Secretary  Rust  is  a  Massachusetts 
man,  and  a  graduate  of  the  "Wesleyan  University  in  the  class  of  1841. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


MODERN    BRITISH    METHODISM. 


Ailter  John  Wesley,  What? — It  was  quite  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  death  of  Wesley  would  be  followed  by  a  general  break- 
up among  his  people,  a  prophecy  which  had  a  Tery  narrow  escape 
from  fulfillment,  chiefiy  over  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Method- 
ism to  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

Methodism  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members  had  been  born  within  its  fold.  There  were  many  others 
who  had  never  been  EpiscopaHans  at  all,  but  were  brought  in  from 
the  outside  world ;  while  a  few,  usually  the  wealthier  and  more  ambi- 
tious class  of  members  of  the  Societies,  still  clung  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  -Establishment.  From  among  this  latter  class  the  financial  offi- 
cers were  naturally  selected,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  these  would-be 
ai'istocrats  among  the  Methodists,  now  that  their  chief  was  dead,  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Connection  by  virtue  of  their  property  and 
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social  distinction.  There  was  also  a  strife  over  tlie  question  of  sacra- 
ments ;  the  one  class,  called  by  their  opponents  the  "  High-church, 
party,"  demanding  that  the  original  status  of  Methodism  as  a  society 
within,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Established  Church,  should  be  main- 
tained; the  other,  significantly  named  "Dissenters,"  claiming  that 
Methodism  had  a  life  and  mission  of  its  own.  The  former  desired  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Church  by  limiting  the  functions  of 
the  itinerant  preachers  to  the  work  of  lay  evangelists;  while  the 
masses  of  the  membership  could  not  see  why  their  ministers  were  not 
just  as  good  as  parish  parsons,  and  entitled  to  celebrate  the  sacraments 
as  well  as  to  preach  Ihe  Gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  contentions  between  the  "High-church  party"  and 
the  "  Dissenters,"  the  forty-eighth  Conference,  being  the  first  after  • 
"Wesley's  death,  assembled  at  Manchester  on  the  26th  of  July,  1791. 
More  than  three  hundred  preachers  were  present,  and  aU  who  were  in 
full  connection  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  membership,  according 
to  Wesley's  request.  "William '  Thompson,  of  Halifax,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  was  made  Secretary. 

One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  establish  a  system  of  districts,  each  com- 
prising from  three  to  eight  circuits,  giving  to  England  seventeen  dis- 
tricts, to  Scotland  two,  to  Ireland  five,  and  to  "Wales  one.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  chief  episcopal  function  hitherto  exercised  by  Mr. 
"Wesley — that  of  stationing  the  preachers — it  was  determined  that  the 
ministers  in  full  connection  in  each  district  should  meet  at  the  call  and 
under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman,  ajid  should  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  in  a  stationing  committee.  This  committee 
was  required  to  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  session  of  the 
Conference  at  least  three  days  previous  to  its  opening,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  for  stationing  the  preachers  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  a  similar  committee  was  appointed  for  the  Irish  Conference,  whose 
President  was  still  to  be  elected  from,  and  seni  ovBr  by,  the  British 
Conference,  and  who  was  to  be  an  ex-offioio  member  of  the  Irish  sta- 
tioning committee. 

This  arrangement  was  reached  with  so  much  unanimity  and  good 
feeling  that  the  troublesome  question  of  the  sacraments  was  by  com- 
mon consent  passed  over,  and  for  the  time  being  it  was  agreed  "  to 
follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr.  "Wesley  left  us  at  his  death." 
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At  tMs  Conference  326  preachers  received  appointments.  Twelye 
candidates  were  admitted  on  trial,  and  fifteen  were  placed  on  the 
reserve  list  as  not  being  immediately  needed,  but  entitled  to  come  in 
on  trial  as  vacancies  might  occur.  The  number  of  members  reported 
in  the  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  72,468,  besides  6,625  in 
the  mission  societies  in  British  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
increase  in  membership  during  the  year  was  reported  to  be  1,825. 

The  Episcopal  Party.—"  Hnperintendent "  Mather. 
—It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Wesley  intended 
in  episcopal  form  of  organization  for  the  British  as  well  as  for  the 
American  Conference  after  his  death ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
did  he  ordain  Dr.  Coke  as  "  superintendent "  for  America,  but  he  also 
ordained  Alexander  Mather  to  the  same  office,  and  with  the  same 
title,  for  service  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  considerable 
number  of  men  whom  he  ordained  as  elders  for  home  and  foreign 
fields. 

"  Superintendent"  Mather,  at  his  ordination  in  1788, was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Conference — a  man  who  is  described  in  the  official  notice 
inserted  in  the  Conference  Minutes  after  his  death  as  "  a  perfect 
master  of  aU  the  Trwmitm  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Methodism." 
"Hereby,"  says  the  record,  "he  was  enabled  to  afford  Mr.  Wesley 
very  considerable  assistance  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Societies. 
His  wisdom  and  experience,  his  courage  and  perseverance,  rendered 
him  an  invaluable  friend  to  our  Connection  during  some  late  troubles 
under  which  it  sufEered.  He  was  never  intimidated  by  any  fear  of 
calumny  from  pursuing  those  plans  which  he  coiiceived  to  tend  toward 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  Societies. '  His  noble  soul  was  elevated 
above  the  momentary  opinion  of  a  party.  He  looked  only  at  the 
interests  and  glory  of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  and  waited  for  his 
reward  in  a  better  world."  *  Such  was  the  bishop  chosen  and 
ordained  by  Wesley  to  succeed  himself,  whom  the  Conference  delib- 
erately rejected ;  and  Mather,  after  vainly  presenting  himself  to  his 
brethren  in  the  name  of  the  historic  and  apostolic  orders  conferred 
upon  him,  modestly  resumed  his  place  among  them,  and  finished  a 
godly  and  successful  ministry  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  of  forty -two 
jears.     His  death  occurred  in  1800,  nine  years  after  that  of  Wesley. 

*  "  Minutes,"  vol.  ii,  p.  82. 
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On  the  second  of  April,  1794,  "  Superintendents  "  Coke  and  Mather, 
Drs.  Pawson,  Taylor,  and  Moore,  and  Eevs.  Messrs.  Kichardson,  Brad- 
burn,  and  Adam  Clarke  held  a  private  consultation  at  Lichfield,  and 
drafted  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  setting  forth  the  fact  that  Meth- 
odism possessed  an  episcopacy  in  the  persons  of  Drs.  Coke  and  Mather, 
whom  Mr.  "Wesley  had  ordained  as  "  superintendents,"  and  proposed 
that  witliout  any  avowed  separation  from  the  Church  of  England 
"  there  be  an  order  of  superintendents  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
by  whom  lay  preachers  who  desired,  and  all  who  should  thereafter  be 
admitted  into  full  connection,  should  be  ordained."  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  "  Superintendents "  Coke  and  Mather  should  ordain  six 
other  superintendents,  who  should  preside  respectively  over  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  Connection  should  be  divided ;  their  location 
being  subject  to  annual  change  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference. 

This  would  have  given  to  British  Methodism  a  form  more  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  "Wesley's  idea  than  that  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, but  it  was  destined  to  fail  for  three  reasons :  first,  because  it 
would  have  set  up  an  order  of  aristocracy  among  the  preachers,  of 
which  thing  these  Englishmen  had  somewhat  too  much  already,  both 
in  Church  and  State ;  second,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  eight  men, 
seven  of  whom  announced  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  episcopal 
oifice ;  and  third,  the  High-church  party  regarded  this  as  of  all  others 
the  most  schismatic  and  revolutionary  course  which  the  Methodists 
could  pursue,  and  therefore  rallied  all  their  forces  against  it. 

After  much  controversy  the  Conference,  at  its  session  in  1794,  re- 
aifirmed  its  statement  that  "  imposition  of  hands  is  not  essential  to 
ordination,  but  merely  a  circumstance,  although  generally  a  suitable 
and  significant  one ;  the  act  of  admission  into  the  ministry,  so  as  to  be 
devoted  wholly  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  pastoral  charge,  being  the 
true  scriptural  ordination  both  to  preach  the  word  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments,"  thus  giving  an  official  status  to  the  regular  members 
of  the  Conference,  though  one  which  the  High-church  party  would 
not  recognize. 

"  Alarmin^r  Progress  of  Methodism ! " — The  "Wesleyan 
movement  having  now  safely  weathered  the  point  where  its  enemies 
had  hoped  to  see  it  wrecked,  certain  of  them  set  themselves  to  work 
to  write  it  down.     Under  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Benson,  Bramwell, 
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«,iid  Olivers,  in  England ;  Ouseley  and  Graham,  in  Ireland ;  Jones  and 
Davis,  in  Wales,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  during  the  fifteen  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  lighted  up  with 
glorious  revivals  Qf  religion ;  while  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  a  whole  mis- 
«ionary  society  in  himself,  was  extending  his  outposts  through  desti- 
tute regions  at  home  and  abroad,  collecting  money  or  giving  his  own, 
■finding  out  suitable  men,  and  keeping  the  whole  body  astir  by  the 
tirilliancy  of  his  efforts  and  the  splendor  of  his  success.      Some  of 


KICHAED  WATSON.,  D.D., 

Author  of  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  the  standard  work  in  Methodist 
•Systematic  Theology.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  1781 ;  was 
-ordained  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1800;  published  his  "Institutes"  in 
1823-a8;  and  died  in  London  in  1833. 

1;he  fathers  were  f aUing,  but  their  sons  were  rising  to  take  their  places. 
Already  Jabez  Bunting  and  Richard  Watson  were  beginning  to  show 
-great  promise  of  power,  while  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  by  means  of  his 
.almost  unequaled  scholarship,  was  bringing  great  honor  to  the  Wes- 
leyan body,  of  which,  after  the  Wesleys  and  Dr.  Coke,  he  must  be 
•counted  the  brightest  ornament. 

The  partisans  of  the  State  Church  had  tried  to  stamp  out  this 
Methodist  fire,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  spreading  it  more  widely ; 
then  they  tried  letting  it  alone ;  but  still  it  went  on  increasing,  till  in 
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the  year  1800  one  of  the  Britisli  reviews  began  to  toll  the  alarm  bell. 
After  showing  that  the  Methodist-  body  had  multiplied,  from  twenty- 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  six,  in  1770,  to  one  hundred  and  nine- 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  1880,  and  tl\at  it  was  increas- 
ing steadily  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  members  per  annum,  the- 
writer  of  the  article  cries  out,  "  How  long  wiU  it  be  before  this  people- 
begins  to  count  hands  with  the  Estabhshment." 

At  the  Conference  of  1814  the  working  of  the  "Deed  of  Declarar 
tion,"  which  was  fast  lifting  the  "  Legal  Hundred  "  into  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy, was  so  far  modified  that  of  every  four  vacancies  occurring  in 
that  body  three  were  to  be  filled  according  to  seniority,  as  before,. 
while  one  was  to  be  filled  by  the  ballot  of  those  ministers  who  had 
been  for  fourteen  years  in  regular  ser-dce  in  the  itinerancy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference  were  also  to  be  elected  hj 
this  body  of  elders  instead  of  by  the  "  Legal  Hundred."  This  change^ 
by  which  the  growth  of  an  oppressive  "  order  of  the  ancients "  was- 
checked,  was  a  measure  evidently  needed. 

Methodist  Ordination. — ^At  the  Conference  of  1834  another 
important  change  was  made,  namely,  that  of  ordaining  the  ministers- 
who  were  received  into  full  connection.  The  thirty  yonng  men  who- 
were  that  year  received  were  ordained  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, assisted  by  the  ex-President  and  Secretary ;  the  foUo-wing 
formula  being  used  on  the  occasion : — 

"  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a. 
Christian  minister  now  committed  nnto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,  and  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  his^ 
Holy  Sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  mode  of  ordination  is  still  in  use  by  the  "Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who,  though  steadily  refusing  to  be  called  "  Dissenters,"" 
hereby  continually  and  significantly  show  their  dissent. 

Bunting,  the  Prime  Minister  of  English  Method-^ 
ism. — The  list  of  preachers  on  trial  at  the  Conference  of  1799  con- 
tains two  names  destined  to  be  held  in  immortal  honor  :  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing and  Robert  Newton.  The  former  of  these,  next  to  Wesley,  was 
the  most  imperial  spirit  which  ever  ruled  the  Wesleyan  Ooimection,. 
and  right  worthily  did  he  continue  the  magisterial  succession. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Moneyash,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
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1779.  His  mother,  a  devoted  ]!tfethodist,  gave  him  to  God  in  his  in- 
fancy, trained  liim  up  to  attend  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  Ijad  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  received  as  a  fnll 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  admitted  to  the  Conference 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  at  once  took  rank  as  a  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful preacher ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  "started  on 
his  course  of  preaching  at  an  elevation  which  precluded  the  reasonable 
hope  of  any  future  marked  improvement." 

In  view  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  young  man  it  was  some- 
times said  that  he  was  "  born  under  a  fortunate  star."  However  this 
may  have  been,  his  rare  endowments  and  his  sagacity  in  making  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  easily  kept  him  at  the  front.  For  many  years 
he  was  almost  the  autocrat  of  the  Conference,  a  position  which  he  held 
because  of  his  manifest  fitness  for  it,  but  one  which  could  not  fail  to 
dall  out  some  very  sore  complaints  from  certain  men  who,  unlike  him, 
were  not  born  to  command,  but  who  still  did  not  like  to  obey.  One 
of  the  men'  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand  as  an  administrator  of 
the  law,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
said  of  him  :  "  If  Jabez  Bunting  had  devoted  himseK  to  politics  instead 
of  preaching,  ho  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England." 

Bnnting'  and  liay  Representation. — At  first  the  man- 
agement of  all  Connectional  interests  was  in  the*hands  of  ministerial 
committees.  This,  Dr.  Bunting  saw,  was  not  the  best  way  to  draw  out 
the  hearts  and  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  he  proposed  to  add 
to  the  twenty-four  ministers  composing  the  missionary  committee  an 
equal  number  of  laymen ;  which  measure,  in  spite  of  determined  cler- 
ical opposition,  he  finally  carried ;  and  this  policy  has  since  been  pur- 
sued in  the  organization  of  all  conference  committees  having  financial 
interests  in  charge ;  thus  giving  to  this  strictly  clerical,  aristocratic  body 
a  freedom  and  breadth  of  administration  which  comes  but  little  short 
of  conceding  what  the  reformers  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Warren 
claimed  but  failed  to  secure,  and  which  leaves  an  ever- widening  gate 
by  "which  they  may  at  any  time  return  with  honor  and  be  received 
with  joy. 

Robert  STetrton. — Glorious  Eobert  Newton!  One  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  preaching  the  Gospel  that  Methodism 
ever  produced,  and,  like  his  friend  Bunting,  famoiis  chiefly  for  his 
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label's  in  the  cause  of  missions.  Buntipg  was  next  to  Wesley  in  admin- 
istrative ability ;  liis  intimate  friend,  Nc^vton,  as  an  advocate  was 
almost  Whitcfiold  over  again. 

He  was  born  at  Roxby,  a  little  sea-coast  village  in  Yorksliire,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1780.  Hisparents  were  zealous  Methodists;  so 
were  all  their  eight  children,  and  from  among  the  sons  of  this  notable 
household  four  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  In  person  Kobert 
Newton  was  tall  and  commanding ;  his  voice  was  deep,  mellow,  and 
capable  of  expressing  all  shades  of  feeling ;  his  manner  was  solemn  and 
imjoressive ;  ho  spoke  as  one  having  a  message  from  heaven,  and  there 
was  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  which  told  of  his  absolute 
devotion  to,  and  constant  communion  with,  the  Lord.  It  was  during 
his  first  appointment  in  London,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  that  his  power  as  a  platform  orator  was  first  discov- 
ered. While  in  the  metropolis  he  also  co-operated  with  Dr.  Coke  in  mis- 
sionary work,  caught  the  infectious  zeal  of  that  tireless  man,  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  Robert  Newton  was  the  most  popular  advocate  of 
missions  in  England.  He  disclaitoed  any  talent  for  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, but  abroad  among  the  people  he  was  without  a  compeer  in  the 
great  cause.  When  he  conimonced  his  public  labors  for  the  missionary 
society  there  were  but  fifty  Wesleyan  missionaries  with  about  seven- 
teen thousand  comirftinicants  under  their  care ;  he  lived  to  see  thom 
increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  and  one 
hundred  thousand  communicants. 

Of  the  other  great  names  in  what  Dr.  Smith  calls  "  The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism,"  as  well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  British  Meth- 
odism, the  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  further  notice. 

Centenary  of  British  Methodism. — The  Centennial  Con- 
ference of  1839  appointed  Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Connection  as  the  festival  day,  with  prayer-meeting 
early  in  the  morning,  sermons  in  the  forenoon  and  evening,  as  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  jubilees  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  day-schools  in  the  afternoon. 

Wlien  this  great  day  arrived  the  whole  Methodist  world  united  in 
a  celebration  which  was  never  equaled  by  any  Protestant  religious 
body  either  in  its  magnificence  or  its  liberality.  The  aggregate  sum 
contributed  by  tlie  various  Methodist  bodies  in  England  and  America 
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was  more  than  seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  too, 
without  interfering  with  their  stated  collections ;  and  during  a  year  of 
almost  unparalleled  commercial  depression. 

At  the  Centenary  Conference,  which  met  at  Liverpool  July  31st, 
lg39,  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  the  increase  of  membership  of  the  Socie- 
ties for  the  closing  year  of  the  first  Methodist  century  was  over  sixteen 
thousand  souls.  The  entire  British  Wesleyan  membership  was  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  307,068;  Ireland,  26,3.83;  Mission  Stations, 
72,727;  total,  406,178. 
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WESLEYAN  THEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTION   AT  EICHMOND,    NEAE   LONDON. 

"The  l^esleyan    Theological   Institution,  for  the 

improvement  of  the  junior  preachers,"  was  established  in  1834,  in  a 
dingy  little  building  at  Hoxton,  about  half  a  mile  from  City  Road 
Chapel,  and  Jabez  hunting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties  and 
nonors,  was  elected  its  first  President. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  institution  was  for  the  further  training 
of  the  young  men  who  had  passed  their  prehminary  local  examina 
tions  and  had  been  placed  on  the  Eeserve  List  of  the  Conference. 
The  school  was  so  great  a  success  that  larger  accommodations  were 
required,  and  at  length  the  elegant  Theological  Hall  at  Richmond  Hill, 
near  London,  was  erected  out  of  the  avails  of  the  Centenary  Fund, 
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and  opened  as  the  southern  branch  of  the  "Wesleyan  Theological  Insti- 
tution, on  the  15th  of  September,  1843.  In  1863  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ont  of  the  avails  of  the  Jubilee  Fund, 
and  thus  the  Richmond  Theological  School  became  a  missionary  col- 
lege, whose  existence  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  Method- 
ism, and  where  a  large  class  of  young  men,  who  have  proved  their 
efficiency  by  four  years'  work  on  some  home  circuit,  are  constantly  in 
training  for  foreign  fields  of  labor,  by  a  thorough  missionary  course 
of  instruction,  including  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 


BEV.   WM.  B.    POPE,  D.D. 

have  been  assigned,  and  other  practical  branches  of  learning  which 
the  experience  of  the  Society  has  found  to  be  of  service.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution  is  the  E.ev.  George  Osborn,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  British  Conference. 

The  Didsbnry  Brancti. — ^A  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Theolog- 
ical Institution  was  opened  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  Septembei 
22,  1842.  Of  this  school  of  the  Methodist  prophets  the  Eev.  William 
B.  Pope,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Theological  Tutor  in  1867,  which 
position  he  still  retains.     Dr.  Pope  is  personally  known  in  America, 
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he  having  been  the  fraternal  delegate  of  the  British  Conference  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1876, 
on  which  occasion  his  scholarly  bearing  and  Christian  graces  greatly 
•endeared  him  to  his  American  brethren. 

The  "  Systematic  Theology,"  of  which  Dr.  Pope  is  the  author,  is 
much  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  author  ranks 
among  the  first  masters  of  this  chief  department  of  learning.  He  was 
honored  by  an  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  British  Conference 
in  1877. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  who,  as  Principal  of  the  "Westminster 
ISTormal  Schools,  is  the  official  head  of  the  "Wesleyan  day  school 
system,  is   one   of  ,the  most  eminent  men  of  the  connection.     He 


REV.   JAMES    H.   EIGG,   D.D. 


was  bom  in  1821 ;  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Kingswood  boys, 
in  which  school  he  excelled,  especially  in  mathematics ;  entered  the 
"Wesleyan  Conference  in  1845,  in  which  he  at  once  took  high  rank  as 
a  writer  on  educational  subjects. 

In  1868  Dr.  Rigg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  "Westminster  Nor- 
mal and  Training  Schools,  which  position  he  has  since  filled  with  very 
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distinguished  snceess.     Ten  years  afterward  he  was  honored  with  an 
election  to  the  cliair  of  the  British  Conference. 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  Eigg  is  memorable  by  his  comprehensive 
scheme  for  relieving  the  various  "Wesleyan  institutions  from  the  debts 
which  had  for  some  time  been  accumulating.  The  plan,  which  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  was  to  raise  a  ""Wesleyan  Methodist 
Thanksgiving  Fund,"  by  a  system  of  operations  not  imlike  that  so 
effectively  used  in  raising  the  Centennial  and  Jubilee  Missionary  Funds. 
The  report  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Thanksgiving  Fund 
rendered  July  17,  18Y9,  showed  cash  and  pledges  to  the  amount  of 
£1Y1,4Y9,  4s.  %d.  This  large  collection,  in  addition  to  all  the  regular 
annual  collections  of  the  body,  has  been  divided  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Ministerial  Education  Fund,  the  Schools  Fund, 
the  Auxiliary  Fund,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Invalid  Ministers'  Eest 
Fund,  and  the  North  and  South  "Wales  Chapel  Loan  Funds.  By  this 
gift  Connectional  debts  to  the  amount  of  £58,000  have  been  pa'd,  and 
the  large  surplus  goes  to  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  work 
at  the  vital  points  above-mentioned. 

"Wesleyan  Hissions. — Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
Methodism  than  missions.  True  to  its  traditions  and  its  inspiration, 
the  British  Conference  has  maintained  the  advanced  position  captured 
for  it  by  Coke ;  added  to  the  range  of  work  laid  out  by  Newton,  "Wat- 
son, and  Bunting,  and  kept  alive  the  heroic  spirit  of  its  people  by 
ceaseless  active  operations  against  barbarism  at  home  and  paganism 
abroad.  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Coke,  which  at  first  to  his  cautious  breth- 
ren seemed  chimerical,  and  which  was  even  denounced  by  some  as  a 
monstrous  folly  whose  inevitable  failure  would  bring  disaster  and  dis- 
grace on  the  Methodist  Connection,  has  been  worked  out  and  extended 
from  year  to  year  nntil,  in  the  year  of  grace  1879,  the  British  "Wes- 
leyan Conference  has  missionary  stations  in  France,  "Wurtemburg, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  Austria,  Eome,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gib- 
raltar, Ceylon,  Continent9,l  India,  China,  South  Africa,  "Western 
A.frica,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! "  The  mission 
in  India,  which  Coke  projected  but  did  not  live  to  plant,  has  now 
increased  to  40  mission  stations,  the  Ceylon  Mission  to  76  stations,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mission  to  no  less  than  81  stations.     Many  of 
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these  19T  missions  are  wide  circuits,  on  whicli,  in  addition  to  tlie  mis- 
sionary from  tlie  Britisli  Conference  in  charge  of  the  work,  from  one 
to  eight  native  "evangelists"  and  "catechists"  are  employed;  for 
whom  literary  and  theological  training  schools  have  been  established 
at  Colombo  and  Galle  in  the  Singhalese  District,  Ceylon;  at  Banga- 
lore, in  the  Mysore  District,  India ;  and  at  Healdtown  and  Lesseytown 
in  the  Grahamstown  District,  South  Africa. 


BBV.  WIILIAM  MOBLEY  PUJirSHON,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  Morley  Pnnshon,  IjIi.D  -The  chief 
Secretary  of  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  is  a  right 
worthy  successor  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  hitherto  guided  its 
affairs. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  living  man— certainly  there  is  but  one  other — 
whose  name  is  more  familiar  throughout  the  Methodist  world  than  that 
of  this  consummate  orator  and  master  of  affairs.  He  is  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan.    An  Enghshman  by  birth — born  in  Doncaster,  in  1824 — he 
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possesses  the  sturdiness  and  balance  of  the  English  nature ;  he  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  Irishman,  for  he  is  the  peer  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in 
rich  and  moving  eloquence ;  and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Canada 
Wesleyan  Conference,  from  1868  to  1873,  few  men  of  whatever 
nation  ever  more  fully  realized  the  ideal  of  an  American  Methodist 
Bishop. 

During  his  official  residence  in  Canada  Dr.  Punshon  paid  neigh- 
borly visits  to  his  brethren  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where,  on  the  tide  of  his  eloquence,  he  lifted  them  into  ecstasy,  and 
by  his  rare  personal  qualities  made  them  almost  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  born  in  the  republic.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1872,  he  represented 
the  British  Conference  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  being  the  companion  on  the  latter  occasion  of  the 
Rev.  Luke  Wiseman,  D.D. 

In  1875  he  was  promoted  to  a  secretaryship  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  reached  the  highest 
earthly  honor  in  store  for  a  "Wesleyan  preacher — ^the  chair  of  the 
British  Conference. 

The  general  secretaries  associated  with  Dr.  Punshon  in  the  Mission 
House  are  Revs.  Ebenezer  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  Marmaduke  0. 
Osborn,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1868. 

Rev.  H^illiam  Arthur,  M.A.,  an  lionorary  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  is  a  man  well-known 
in  America  both  as  a  minister  and  author.  lie  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1819,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian.  When 
about  twelve  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Westport,  a 
town  in  Galway,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  put  to  business 
there  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  local  traders,  where,  having  come 
into  connection  with  the  Wesleyans,  he  threw  himself  with  such  ardor 
into  all  their  ways  tliat  before  he  was  sixteen  he  liad  begun  his  career  as 
a  local  preacher,  and  in  1837  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  Conference,  be- 
ing then  only  eighteen  years  old.  After  two  years'  study  he  offered  him- 
self for  foreign  service,  was  accepted,  and  sent  to  the  Mysore  Country, 
in  India,  wliore  he  rapidly  acquired  the  Canarese  language,  and  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  a  most  efficient  missionary  had  not  his  eyes 
failed  Iiim  and  liis  health  so  completely  broken  down  as  to  compel  him 
to  return  to  England  after  only  two  years.     His  personal  history,  with 
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the  story  of  his   perilous  voyage  back,  is  told  in  perhaps  the  best 
■of  his  books,  the  "  Mission  to  the  Mysore." 

His  other  writings  are  well-known.  His  "  Successful  Merchant  " 
has  gone  through  edition  after  edition.  He  has  also  published  a  book 
on  Italy ;  and  his  "  Tongue  of  Fire  "  has  been  very  wide.y  popular 
and  useful.  During  the  American  Civil  War  his  tongue  and  pen 
were  vigorously  used  on  the  side  of  the  North;  his  articles  in  the 
"London  Quarterly,"  especially,  attracting  much  notice  for  their 
-ability  and  fervor. 


EEV.    WILLIAM    AETHUE,  M.A. 


In  1866  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference,  being  then  in 
Ms  forty-seventh  year,  the  youngest  man,  with  one  exception,  ever 
■chosen  for  that  honorable  post. 

The  Metropolitan  Chapel  Fund  is  one  of  the  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  working  force  of  British  Methodism.  This  noble 
charity  was  projected  by  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  London,  who,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  gave  £50,000  toward  the 
47 
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erection  of  Mty  Wosleyan  chapels,  each  to  Jiold  one  thousand  hearers,, 
on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  was  raised  to  meet  it.     This  has  been 
done.     Another  pledge  on  the  same  terms,  of  £10,000  toward  the- 
extension  of  Methodism  in  country  villages,  has  been  made,  the  con 
ditions  of  which  have  also  been  fulfilled. 

This  munificent  gift  of  Sir  Francis  has  awakened  great  interest 
aiiiong  the  Wesleyan  Connection  in  the  evangelization  of  the  me- 
tropolis. An  annual  collection  is  made  in  all  the  London  chapels,  and 
subscriptions  are  also  received  from  a  distance.  One  notable  one  of 
a  hundred  guineas  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for 
1878  from  "the  converted  heathens  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  with. 
King  George  at  their  head." 


REV.    GEEVASE    SMITH,    D.D. 

Rev.  Gervase  Smith,  D.D.,  the  General  Secretary  of  this- 
Fund,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  chief 
British  Methodists,  and  personally  known  in  America.  He  is  now  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  has  been  since  1845  a  minister  of  the  "Wes- 
leyan Conference,  of  which  in  18Y3  he  was  made  Secretary ;  and  of 
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which  in  1876,  on  the  retirement  of  his  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Punshon, 
he  was  elected  President. 

Dr.  Smith  has  some  of  the  best  blood  of  British  Methodism  in 
him ;  a  temperament  happy  in  its  blending  of  the  most  substantial 
abilities  with  genial  spirits  and  kindly  manners;  and  is,  withal,  a 
goodly  specimen  of  the  manly  Christian  scholarship  produced  ia  the 
Wesleyan  Colleges  of  Sheffield  and  Didsbury.  Like  every  true  En- 
glishman, he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  friend ; "  and  the  de- 


lti;V.    FREDEEIC    JOBSON,    D.D. 

!i<rhtful  brotherhood  so  long  existing  between  him  and  his  old  school- 
fellow in  the  Derbyshire  village  of  Marlpool,  now  the  Kev.  Dr. 
I'unshon,  is  rightly  held  by  the  Wesleyan  ministry  as  one  of  the  not- 
.ible,  helpful,  and  honorable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  British  Con- 
ference. 

Rev.  Frederic  Jobson,  D.D.— This  able,  eminent,  catholic- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  British 
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Weslejan  Conference  and  "  Book  Steward  "  of  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Room  in  London,  was  born  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Lincoln  in  1812. 
In  early  life  he  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  although  he  had  already  entered  upon  what  promised  to  be  a  high 
career  in  the  art  of  architecture,  for  which  he  possessed  great  natural 
talent,  he  resigned  the  advantages  which  that  profession  promised  to 
become  an  itinerant  Wesleyan  preacher — a  career  less  profitable  as  the 
world  counts  profits,  but  second  in  honor,  helpfulness  and  enjoyment 
to  none  on  earth — and  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1834.  In 
his  pastoral  work,  which  occupied  him  for  thirty  years,  he  had  the 
unusual  compliment  of  being  i-eturned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
circuits.  In  1856  he  was  selected  to  accompany  Dr.  Hannah,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Aiherica,  in  whicli  country  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  earnest 
and  powerful  preacher  and  speaker. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  "Book  Steward,"  in 
which  capacity  he  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  character  and  extend 
the  circulation  of  Wesleyan  hterature.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Conference,  and  while  in  that  office  he  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  Wesleyan  Memorial,  which  has  since  been 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (see  Chapter  XII.)  Dr.  Jobson  still 
preaches  as  earnestly  and  powerfully  as  ever,  not  only  in  Methodist 
pulpits,  but  occasionally  in  others ;  an  act  common  enough  in  America, 
but  one  which  in  Great  Britain  is  counted  worthy  of  special  notice, 
as  indicating  the  broad  catholicity  of  the  man.* 

The  Editor — Rev.  Dr.  Oregory. — The  Wesleyan  Book 
and  Tract  EstabUshment  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of  an  officer 
annually  appointed  by  tlie  Conference  to  have  the  supervision  of  the 
entire  system  of  Wesleyan  pubhcations ;  including  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,"  the  successor  of  the  "  Arminian 
Magazine,"  estabhshed  by  Mr.  Wesley.  His  term  of  service  is  limited 
to  six  years,  but  for  special  reasons,  on  recommendation  of  the  Book 
Committee,  he  may  be  continued  for  six  additional  years.  In  the  list 
of  Book-room  Editors  occur  the  names  of  Joseph  Benson,  from  1804 

*  Tlie  author  hereby  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Rev,  Dr, 
Jobson,  in  furnishing  material  for  this  volume  from  the  rich  treasury  of  Methodist  liistnrj 
under  his  cliargp. 
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to  1820 ;  Jabez  Bunting,  from  1821  to  1823 ;  William  L.  Thornton, 
from  1849  to  1864,  and  Benjamin  Frankland,  from  1864  to  1872. 

The  present  Editor  is  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Gregory,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine,  who  commenced  his  ministry  in  1840.  In  1868 
he  became  one  of  the  Oonnectional  editors  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Eev.  B.  Frankland,  on  whose  death,  in  1876,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  sole  charge  of  the  EngHsh  "Wesleyan  Oonnectional  literature, 
and  is  winning  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  culture  and  taste. 


WILLIAM    CAEVOSSO, 

A.  Cornish  fisherman  and  farmer,  born  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  1750,  and 
for  over  fifty  years  a  lay  helper  in  the  south  of  England.  He  is  famous  in 
Methodist  history  as  "the  model  class-leader." 


VIEW   AMONG  THE   THOUSAND    ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

COLONIAL  METHODISM,* 

METHODISM  has  existed  in  the  territory  now  included  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  widely  different  "forms.  At  one  time 
it  has  been  a  mission,  at  another  a  full-fledged  Church ;  in  one  part 
of  the  country  it  has  taken  on  a  Presbyterian  form,  in  another  the 
Episcopal  form ;  dividing  and  crystallizing  at  last  into  both  the  prom- 
inent orders  of  Methodist  Church  government. 

The  British  Provinces  of  ]S"ortli  America,  including  Newfound- 
land, Prince  Edward's  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — a 
distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles — and  from  the  great 

*  The  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  the  Eev.  Drs.  OarroU,  Rose,  Dewart,  and  Withrow 
for  materials  used  in  this  chapter. 
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lakes  to  the  frozen  ocean — a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  miles.  This  area  comprises  nearly  one  third  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  possesses  a  population  of  about  four  millions 
of  souls. 

The  Mission  in  STeirfoundland. — Methodism  was  first 
established  in  this  oldest  and  easternmost  of  the  British  colonies  in 
1765,  and  thence  made  its  way  westward  and  northward. 

For  years  this  island  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  royal  preserve,  for  the 
sake  of  its  game  and  its  fisheries,  and  what  few  population  settled 
there  were  chiefly  "squatters,"  among  whom  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
irreligion  prevailed. 

In  1764  Laurence  Coughlan,  one  of  Wesley's  Irish  itinerants, 
along  with  some  others,  was  ordained  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  Erasmus ; 
from  whom  it  is  in  some  quarters  asserted  that  Wesley  himself 
received  episcopal  consecration.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  put 
away  from  the  Methodist  Connection.  He  the  following  year  left 
England  without  any  especial  authority,  and  went  over  to  preach 
among  the  little  fishing  hamlets  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

JVova  Scotia  and  'New  ISrunsTf  ick. — The  first  Method- 
ists in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1771.  They  settled,  some  in  Cumberland  and  some  in  Halifax, 
wrhere  they  held  the  little  meetings  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed at  home.  In  1779  these  little  meetings  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  William  Black,  before  mentioned;  an  English  youth  from 
Huddersfield,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  commenced  his  ministry  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  out  of  the  fruits  of  a  great  revival  which  attended 
his  preaching  organized  several  large  Societies. 

Black  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  heralds  of  the  Grospel. 
Erom  Nova  Scotia  he  extended  his  labors  into  the  adjacent  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  which  there  were  a  few  scattered  villages  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  in  1784,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
assistance  in  his  wide  circuit,  he  made  a  journey  to  Baltimore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Christmas  Conference ;  passing  through  Boston 
•on  his  route,  where  he  stopped  and  preached  several  times  with  excel- 
lent effect.  Af  the  Christmas  Conference  ,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  a 
famous  organizer  and  preacher,  the  first  Presiding  Elder  of  the  New 
York  District,  and  James  O.  CromweU,  were  appelated  to  return  with 
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Black  and  assist  him  on  his  distant  field,  which  the  next  year  was- 
extended  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick. 

For  years  after  the  first  Conference  in  British  America,  in  1786^ 
the  titles  and  usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  prevailed  in. 
the  Colonial  Societies;  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution  wrought  an 
estrangement  between  these  brethren,  and  after  the  superannuation  of 
William  Black,  some  time  about  1792,  the  fashions  of  British  Meth- 
odism began  to  prevail,  and  after  the  year  1800  the  eastern  Provinces 
were  principally  supplied  with  preachers  from  England,  this  territory 
being  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
America,  in  which  relation  it  continued  until  1874. 

Methodism  in  \¥estern  Canada  was  of  American  origin. 
There  were,  it  is  said,  some  Methodist  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
"Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  who  held  meetings  in  their  camps  and  barracks  as 
early  as  the  year  1763,  thus  antedating  by  about  three  years  the  plant- 
ing of  Methodism  by  Embury  in  ISTew  York.  In  1774  Embury,  Paul 
Heck,  and  other  Palatine  emigi'ants,  with  their  families,  exchanged 
their  home  in  New  York  for  one  in  Upper  Canada,  or  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Quebec ;  but  after  a  residence  of  four  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  they  removed  to  Canada  West  —  now  Ontario  —  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Augusta,  where  they  established  a  Methodist 
class.  From  time  to  time  these  classes  in  the  various  British  provinces 
were  re-enforced  by  parties  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  still  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  Quite  a  colony  of  these  emigrants  settled  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  country ;  and  in  1787  George  ISTeal,  a  local  preacher  from 
the  Southern  States,  sought  a  home  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara- 
River,  where  he  preached  with  great  eificiency  and  gathered  another 
class. 

At  first  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Upper  Canada  formed  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  those  early 
times,  had  a  boundary  on  the  south,  but  extended  indefinitely  north- 
ward just  as  far  as  the  preacher  chose  to  travel.  In  1790  William 
Losee  received  an  appointment  as  Conference  Missionary  "  to  range  at 
large,"  and,  being  of  Tory  proclivities  and  having  friend  in  Canada,  he 
ranged  off  to  the  north-east,  performing  his  journey  on  foot,  with  the 
occasional  help  of  a  canoe,  and  preached  along  the  settlements  of  the 
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Upper  St.  Lawrence  River  with  such  good  effect  that  when  he  returned 
to  his  Conference,  which  sat  in  New  York,  in  October,  1791,  it  was 
with  a  numerously  signed  petition  asking  for  his  regular  appointment 
to  that  region ;  and  for  the  years  1791-92  the  name  of  Losee  appears  in 
the  "Minutes"  in 'connection,  with  Kingston.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  especially  in  exhortation,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  knew  no 
bounds.  During  this  year  on  the  Kingston  Circuit  he  organized  five 
classes  and  gathered  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  members,  which  sue- 
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cess  led  to  his  re-appointment,  accompanied  by  the  Kev.  Darius 
Dunham,  who  traveled  the  western  and  Losee  the  eastern  of  the 
two  circuits  which  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  1791  the  Methodist  membership  in  Canada  was  reported  at 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  with  thirteen  preachers; 
and  for  about  twenty  years  this  territory  was  included  either  in  the 
New  York,  the  Philadelphia,  the  New  England,  or  the  Genesee 
Conference. 

Henry  Ryan  and  the  Ryanites. — The  Presiding  Elder 
appointed  to  the  Upper  Canada  District  in  1805  was  Henry  Ryan,  a 
Scotch-Irishman  by  descent,  but  born  in  Connecticut.    He  was  a  man  of 
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splendid  powers  both  physical  and  spiritual — who  had  entered  the  itin- 
erant ministry  five  years  before,  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  being  then 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  prodigiously  strong,  and  his 
quickness  and  courage  were  equal  to  his  strength,  for  all  of  which 
endowments  his  itinerant  life  on  the  frontiers  gstve  him  ample  use. 
His  voice  is  described  as  flexible,  musical,  and  of  fabulous  compass. 
His  conversational  tone  would  reach  the  outskirts  of  any  ordinary  con- 
gregation, though  it  was  pleasantj  and  not  over  loud ;  but  when  he 
*' lifted  up  his  voice  "  it  was  like  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

Elijah  Hedding — afterward  Bishop — with  whom  he  was  a  junior 
preacher  in  1802,  describes  him  as  "  a  very  pious  man,  a  man  of  great 
love  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  great  zeal  in  his  work  as  a  minister,  a 
brave  Irishman,  and  a  man  who  labored  as  if  the  judgment  thunders 
were  to  follow  each  sermon.  He  was  sometimes  overbearing  in  the 
administration  of  discipline,  but  with  that  exception  he  performed  his 
duties  in  every  part  of  his  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ  as  faithfully  as 
any  man  I  ever  knew." 

The  period  of  Ryan's  Presiding  Eldership  on  the  Upper  Canada 
District,  like  that  of  Black  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  of  quite  unusual 
length,  covering  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  till  the  organization 
of  the  Canada  Annual  Conference*in  1824.  Kyan  remained  in  Canada 
through  the  War  of  1812,  being  a  Briton  by  ancestry  and  by  pref- 
erence, though  by  birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  during 
those  troublous  times  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  Methodism  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  traveled  the  whole  range  of  country  from  Mon- 
treal indefinitely  northward,  called  out  Canadian  preachers  to  supply 
the  work,  and  held  at  least  three  Annual  Conferences  on  his  own 
authority,  at  which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Bishop. 

For  some  years  after  the  war  there  was  a  strenuous  movement  in 
Canada  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  the  American  Church,  which, 
in  1824,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Canada  Conference,  and  four 
years  afterward  to  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
•of  Canada.  To  this  movement  Elder  Kyan  lent  himself  with  charac- 
teristic vehemence ;  but  its  progress  was  too  slow  to  suit  his  impetuous 
nature,  and,  having  no  great  love  for  the  brethren  across  the  border, 
he  withdrew  from  their  fellowship  in  182T,  only  a  year  before  the 
separation  which  he  sought  was  accomplished.     In  1829  he  and  a  few 
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like-minded  agitators  organized  what  was  called  tlie  Canadian  Weslejan 
•Chnrcli,  whose  chief  differences  from  the  parent  body  were  lay  delega- 
tion and  the  right  of  local  preachers  to  a  seat  in  Conference.  This 
orgam'zation  held  together  for  ten  years,  when  a  minority  returned 
to  the  old  Church,  and  the  others  formed  a  union  with  tiie  Methodist 
New  Connection  of  England,  and  ultimately  with  tlie  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  in  18Y4. 

'William  Ca!$e,  the  Father  of  Canadian  Missions. 
— The  colleague  of  Henry  Ryan  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit  in 
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Canada  in  1805  was  Wilham  Case,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  hve, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  destined  to  a  mem- 
orable career.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  the  first  six 
years  of  Ms  ministry  were  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thereafter  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  years— from  1810  to  1828— he  held  the  post  of 
Presiding  Elder  in  Canada ;  he  and  Eyan  being  the  two  chief  adminis- 
trators of  Upper  Canadian  Methodism.    In  the  latter  year  Case  waa 
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appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Missions  and  Schools,  which 
schools  and  missions  largely  owed  their  existence  to  his  labors  in  the 
time  which  he  had  saved  from  his  work  among  the  whites. 

He  had  a  fatherly  way  of  talking  about  "  my  boys,"  and  the  young 
preachers  thus  designated  responded  by  calling  him  "  Father  Case." 
Little  children  loved  him,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  every  body 
loved  him.  Even  the  little  Indians  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  would 
literally  "pluck  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile:"  nor  did 
they  fail  of  their  object,  for  he  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  as  if  they  had  been  of  a  lighter  hue.  Before  devoting 
himself  to  the  Indian  missions  he  was  a  popular  preacher.  He  did 
not  excel  in  exposition  or  in  doctrine,  but  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  in 
treating  historical  subjects  and  portraying  domestic  scenes,  by  which 
he  would  make  his  oratorical  pictures  seem  almost  real ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  pathetic  style  and  a  musical  voice  not  unlike  the  softer  tones 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  which  gave  his  addresses  a  pecuKar  persua- 
siveness with  them.  He  was  also  a  sweet  singer,  and  by  means  of  his 
delightful  songs  he  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of  his  ministry.  By 
his  singing  he  even  found  his  way  into  the  families  of  some  iutelhgent 
Eomanists,  some  members  whereof  were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ. 

His  career  among  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  providential  one,  and 
his  pursuit  of  it  was  for  years  the  great  inspiration  and  passion  of  his 
life.  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
in  the  British  provinces,  especially  the  Chippeway  tribe,  wore  a  most 
degraded  and  besotted  race — ignorant,  indolent,  improvident,  filthy, 
drunken,  and  licentious  to  the  last  degree.  No  one  hoped  for  their 
improvement,  or  even  thought  it  to  be  possible ;  but  Case,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys  through  the  land,  had  often  revolved  their  wretched 
condition  in  his  mind ;  and  when  one  Peter  Jones,  a  half-breed  Indian 
youth,  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  1823,  Case  broke  out  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Bless  God,  the  door  is  now  open  to  the  Indian 
tribes ! " 

"With  Peter  Jones  for  an  interpreter,  Case  opened  his  labors  amojig 
the  red  men  at  Belleville,  Eice  Lake,  Mud  Lake,  St.  Claar,  etc. ;  and 
soon  a  revival  of  religion  swept  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Indian  settlements,  in  which  hundreds  of  red  men  and  women 
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were  brought  to  Christ.  Thenceforth  Case  cut  loose  from  the  whites, 
and  became  a  devotee  to  his  Indian  work. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Bishop 
George  in  the  United  States,  whither  Case  had  gone  to  beg  money  for 
his  Indian  Mission.  At  the  close  of  his  call  the  Bishop  invited  Case 
to  ofEer  prayer,  and  he  at  once  began  to  pray  for  the  "  poor  Indian  " 
until  he  literally  broke  down  with  emotion.  Kecovering  himself,  he 
began  to  pray  for  the  Indians  again,  and  kept  on  in  that  strain,  tiU  the 
Bishop  said,  "  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  that  white  men  had  souls 
at  aU."  Like  Dr.  Coke,  his  great  missionary  exemplar,  Case  solic- 
ited missionary  money  from  house  to  house  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  There  were  no  missionary  meetings  in  those  days ;  the 
whole  matter  being  left  to  fitful,  spontaneous  effort ;  and  the  financial 
part  of  his  labors  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  his  time. 

Father  Case  and  his  missionaries  rightfully  earned  the  name  of 
*' laborers"  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  for  one  part  of  their  task  consisted 
in  working  with  their  hands  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  to  raise  food  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
to  build  mission  houses  and  chapels.  They  very  soon  acquired  the  In- 
dian independence  of  civiKzation,  and  learned  how  to  forage  for  them- 
selves in  their  long  journeys  on  foot  or  through  the  wilderness-.  A 
pack  inclosed  in  a  blanket  slung  on  the  back,  and  a  gun  with  a  small 
store  of  powder  and  shot,  and  a  small  Bible,  constituted  the  Indian 
preacher's  outfit ;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  laboring,  they  were  all  the  more  successful  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Case's  Jubilee  Sermon,  preached  by  the  request  of  the 
Canada  "Wesleyan  Conference,  at  London,  C.  W.,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1855,  mentions  the  names  of  Seth  Crawford,  Thomas  Whitehead, 
Edmond  Stone,  and  Alvin  Torry,  as  his  early  fellow-laborers  of  his 
own  race,  with  Thomas  Davis,  Peter  Jones,  and  John  Sunday  as  their 
chief  Indian  assistants. 

"The  first  Canadian  Missionary  Society,"  he  says,  "was  formed  on 
the  Jfiagara  District,  in  1822,  and  soon  these  societies  were  multiplied 
and  extended  throughout  the  province ;  their  first  enterprise  being  the 
support  of  the  missionaries  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  afterward 
among  the  six  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Grand  Eiver ;  and  thence  to 
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the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Ojibways,  who  lived  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.  At  first  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians  were  very  strong  against  the  missionaries,  but  kindness 
and  honesty  at  length  prevailed  over  their  surly  and  suspicious  natures ; 
the  good  Spirit  also  accompanied  their  work,  and  the  Indians  were 
brought  to  believe  the  '  good  book,'  to  allow  the  missionaries  the  priv- 
ilege of  teaching  their  children,  and  ultimately  to  accept  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  civilization  which  its  progress  implies." 

Peter  Jones,  the  Indian  preacher,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Ojibways,  at  Rice  Lake : — 

"  During  the  Methodist  Conference  at  Hamilton,  near  Coburg,  in 
September,  1827,  several  of  the  converted  Indians  from  Grape  Island^ 
and  others  of  us  from  Eiver  Credit,  met  at  the  Conference  by  direc- 
tion of  Father  Case.  The  Indians  pitched  their  wigwams  in  a  grove. 
Here  religious  services  were  held.  During  this  time  Chief  Sawyer, 
Big  Jacob,  and  others  were  sent  to  Rice  Lake  to  invite  the  Indians  ta 
come  down  to  our  encampment.  Next  morning  they  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Paudaush  and  Peter  Rice-Lake,  the  two  chiefs,  and 
thirty  or  forty  others.  After  refreshments  we  commenced  religious 
'  talk  ; '  we  told  them  what  great  things  the  Great  Spirit  had  done  for 
us  at  the  Credit  and  Grape  Island,  to  which  they  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion and  seemed  much  impressed.  During  the  same  day  Bishop 
Hedding,  Father  Case,  Dr.  Bangs,  and  other  ministers,  visited  and  ad- 
dressed the  Indians,  and  prayers  and  religious  instruction  were  con- 
tinued till  toward  evening,  the  Indians  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  impressed. 

"  At  length  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured  out  in  great  power 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  many  cried  aloud,  '  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  V  That  we  might  have  more  convenience  for  giving  them 
instruction  an  altar  was  formed  by  placing  a  pole  against  two  trees. 
To  this  place  the  mourning  penitents  were  invited  to  come  and  kneel 
for  instruction  and  prayer,  and  instruction  was  given  them  as  their 
several  cases  seemed  to  require.  It  was  not  long  when  Chiefs  Rice- 
Lake  and  Paudaush  arose  and  expressed  their  joyful  feelings,  saying 
they  had  found  peace  to  their  souls ;  and  they  gave  glory  to  God  for 
his  mercy.  Then  another  and  another  gave  the  same  testimony,  and 
ere  the  meeting  closed  every  adult  Indian  was  made  happy  in  the  par- 
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doning  love  of  God.  O  what  a  joyful  time !  Tlie  -wilderness  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  Kice-Lake  converts  to  their  home,  Captain 
Beaver  and  others  from  Grape  Island  were  requested  to  accompany 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  further  instruction  and  edification  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

"  The  following  occurrence  will  show  the  nature  of  the  temptations 
the  Indians  had  now  to  encounter,  the  device  of  the  white  jpagoms  to 
ensnare  them,  and  the  firm  resistance  they  showed  against  theu*  two 
grand  enemies,  the  d/nmka/rd  and  rwm. 

"  One  of  these  disciples  of  whisky  was  '  sv/re  he  could  induce 
the  Indians  again  to  drink,'  and,  providing  himself  with  ardent  spirits, 
he  moved  in  his  canoe  over  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped.  Leaving  all  at  the  shore,  he  went  up  to  the  camp,  and,  in- 
viting the  Indians  down,  brought  forth  his  bottle.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
'  we  always  good  friends ;  we  once  more  take  a  good  drink  in  friend- 
ship.' 

" '  No,'  said  Captain  Paudaush,  '  we  drink  no  more  of  the  fire- 
waters.' 

" '  O,  but  you  win  drink  with  me  ;  we  always  good  friends.'     But 

wliile  this  son  of  Belial  was  urging  them  to  drink,  the  Indians  struck 

up  in  the  tune  of  Walsal  the  new  hymn  they  had  lately  learned  to 

sing: 

"  O  uh  pa-gish  ke  che  ingo'  dwok, 

Neej  uh  ne  she  nah  baig:" 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues,  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise :"  , 

and  while  they  were  singing,  this  bacchanahan,  defeated  in  his 
wicked  device,  and  looking  like  a/boZ,  paddled  away  from  the  island, 
leaving  the  Indians  to  their  temperance  and  their  religious  devotions.'" 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  missionary  work 
Father  Case  exclaims :  "  Since  our  remembrance  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  converted,  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  Church  by  thousands, 
and  strengthening  her  for  further  warfare  and  certain  conquest.  Dur- 
ino'  the  thirty  years  of  our  missionary  labors  among  the  wild  men  of 
our  forests  fourteen  bands  of  wandering  pagans  have  been  converted ;. 
people  degraded  in  ignorance,  and  besotted  by  strong  drink,  without 
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either  touse  or  domestic  animals.  These  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  rehgion,  gathered  into  villages,  provided  with  dwellings  of 
comfort,  and  taught  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Two  noble  institutions 
have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  operation,  the  one  at  Alnwick,  near 
Coburg,  the  other  at  Mount  Elgin,  near  London,  on  the  Eiver  Thames, 
in  which  the  Indian  youth  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  En- 
glish education,  as  well  as  agriculture  on  the  farms  attached  to  the 
schools.  At  each  of  these  establishments  provision  is  made  for  the 
board  and  clothing  of  .fifty  young  Indians.  Our  Church  has  now  (1855) 
in  the  mission  field  twenty-one  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  seventy- 
nine  ministers  to  the  domestic  missions,  sixteen  day-school  teachers, 
fifteen  day-schools,  two  of  which  are  large  industrial  institutions,  and 
10,624  members ;  1,142  of  that  number  are  Indians." 

The  death  of  WiUiam  Case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1855. 

War  and  Peace — Declension  and  Revival. — In  1812, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  Methodist  members  in  Canada  was  2,260.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  three  years  afterward,  there  was  found  to  have 
been  a  decrease  of  T85  in  Canada,  and  also  a  decrease  in  the  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  "With  the  return  of 
peace  the  Societies  again  began  to  prosper,  and  in  June  1816,  at  the 
session  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Ehz- 
abethtown,  a  great  awakening  commenced  under  a  sermon  by  Bishop 
Creorge,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  it  is  believed  that  over  a 
hundred  souls  were  awakened.  This  revival  spread  in  waves  of  power 
and  blessing  until  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  became  vocal  with  prayer  and  praise.  There  were  not 
ministers  enough  to  conduct  all  the  services,  but  himdreds  of  people 
would  assemble  for  prayer-meeting,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
lake  or  rivers  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  the  people  crc«ssing  in  boat- 
loads to  be  the  helpers  of  each  others'  joy,  and  making  the  woods  and 
waters  echo  with  the  music  of  their  hymns  as  they  rowod  from  shore 
to  shore.  In  this  revival  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  in 
Canada  which  has  continued  to  prosper  since  that  day. 

British  liFesleyanism  in  Canada. — During  the  war, 
while  hostihties  were  raging  on  the  lakes  and  frontiers,  ifr  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  New  York,  the  New  England,  or  the  Genesee  Confer- 
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ences  to  find  among  their  numbers  men  suited  to  the  Canadian 
circuits,  since  politics  were  sure  to  creep  more  or  less  into  the  spirit,  if 
not  into  the  forms,  of  prayers  and  sermons.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1814 
the  Society  at  Quebec  sent  to  England  for  a  minister,  and  in  response- 
to  their  call  the  liev.  John  Strong  arrived  in  Quebec  in  June  of  that 
same  year.  The  Montreal  Society  was  divided,  but  the  majority  went, 
over  to  British  "Wesleyanism,  which  sent  out  the  Eev.  Eichard  Will- 
iams to  the  Montreal  Circuit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burch,  the  American 
preacher,  who  had  stayed  at  his  post  dui-ing  the  war,  took  his  departure- 
just  as  the  "Wesleyan  "  missionaries  "  arrived. 

"Williams  and  Strong  commenced  operations  on  the  St.  Francis- 
Biver  and  in  other  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  fields  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  American  preachers,  and  they  insisted  upon  holding  the 
chapel  in  Montreal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  money  which  built  it 
had  been  mostly  collected  in  England.  They  also  extended  their  oper- 
ations up  into  "Western  or  Upper  Canada,  where  the  American  party 
prevailed,  and  located  at  Cornwall,  Kingston,  York,  Niagara,  and  about 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Thus,  instead  of  maintaining  their  character  as 
missionaries,  they  entered  into  the  choicest  portions  of  the  work  already 
laid  out,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  Americans- 
of  the  entire  Canadian  field.  This  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  con- 
troversy, and  in  order  to  adjust  the  difiSculties  which  were  continually 
arising,  and  to  make  an  end  of  strife,  an  agreement  was  entered  intO' 
between  the  British  and  American  Conferences  in  1820,  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  missionaries  should  withdraw  from  Upper  Canada,, 
and  the  American  preachers  from  Lower  Canada :  thus,  like  Lot  and 
Abraham,  dividing  the  country  between  them. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada. — But  thi& 
compact  was  destined  to  a  short  life.  There  were  many  Methodists  in 
Upper  Canada  who  did  not  desire  to  remain  under  the  American  juris- 
diction, and  to  meet  their  views  the  expedient  of  a  Canadian  Annual 
Conference  was  tried ;  but  after  four  years  this  was  found  to  be  too- 
close  a  bond  with  their  republican  neighbors,  and  in  1828  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  was  organized.  This  new  Church 
could  hardly  be  called  a  secession,  since  Canadian  Methodism  had  • 
never  held  other  than  a  voluntary  connection  with  the  Methodisn> 
of  the  States,  a,nd  all  the  preachers  who  had  been  sent  across  the  line: 
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had  been  sent  as  vohmteers.  There  was,  therefore,  no  obstacle  in  tlie 
way  of  the  organization  of  this  new  Church,  and  no  theological  root 
of  bitterness  underneath  which  might  afterward  spring  up  to  trouble 
them.  The  Conference  at  which  this  peaceful  separation  was  arranged 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who,  when  the  resolutions  of 
division  had  been  passed,  proposed  to  vacate  the  chair,  as  he  was  no 
longer  in  fact  their  chairman,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;  but  so  fraternal 
was  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  urged  to  continue  in  the 
chair  during  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and,  in  place  of  a  Bishop, 
"William  Case  was  elected  as  "  General  Superintendent  j?ro  tern."  Thus 
amicably  was  severed  the  connection  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  started  out  alone. 

State  Chnrchism  in  Canada. — The  Canadas  now  had  a 
legislature  of  their  own,  but  their  Governors  were  sent  out  to  them 
from  England.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  Governors,  with  their 
families  and  followers,  were  aU  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
no  other  communion  in  England  being  thought  either  able  or  worthy 
to  furnish  the  public  service  with  any  high  functionary ;  and  this  fact 
was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Episcopalians  in  Canada  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  pre-eminence  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
State  Church  in  England.  The  High-church  colonists,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  their  head,  set  up  the  pretense  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  legally  established  religion  in  Canada,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  a  British  province — a  claim  which  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Lutherans  all  united  to  oppose.  The  laws 
of  the  province  did  not  permit  any  except  a  Church  of  England  min- 
ister to  solemnize  matrimony,  and  there  were  various  other  restraints 
thrown  around  the  "  Dissenters,"  against  which  they  were  continually 
protesting. 

The  exigencies  of  politics  led  the  Colonial  Government  to  court 
the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  who  were  the  strongest  and  foremost 
enemies  of  Colonial  State-Churchism ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
division  among  the  Methodists  themselves ;  some  of  them  being  loyal 
in  their  devotion  to  every  thing  British,  including  British  Wesleyan- 
ism,  while  others  were  more  progressive  in  their  views,  and  were 
inclined  to  follow  certain  American  examples.     The  managers  of  the 
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conservative,  or  British  partj,  which  still  had  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  division,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  win  over  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Methodists  to  their 
support.  It  was  suggested  to  them,  that  as  loyal  Methodists  they 
were  in  reality  neither  moi-e  nor  less  than  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  as  such  they 
might  expect  a  share  of  the  funds  reserved  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  regular  clergy  in  case  they  should  make 
common  cause  with  the  Ohurch-and-State  party. 

In  1828  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  sent 
home  a  dispatch  requesting  that  Enghsh  Methodist  preachers  might 
again  be  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  and  recommending  that  aid  should  be 
given  to  their  Indian  missions  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  British 
Wesleyan  Conference,  before  which  this  proposal  was  laid,  had  always 
been  a  thoroughly  loyal  body,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  be  looked 
for  that  they  should  accede  to  the  Governor's  proposal.  They  were 
not  well  pleased  that  Methodism  in  Canada  should  have  an  American 
instead  of  a  British  form  of  organization,  though  hitherto  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada :  now,  however,  they  called  to  mind  that  the  compact  of 
1820,  by  which  Canada  East  was  given  to  the  EngHsh  and  Canada 
West  to  the  American  Methodists,  had  not  been  made  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  this  being  a  subsequent  organiza- 
tion ;  hence  they  assumed  the  nullity  of  the  compact,  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  as  on  their  part  it  had  been  only  partly  fulfilled.* 

Meanwliile  the  Upper  Canada  Episcopal  Methodists  were  without 
a  Bishop  of  their  own :  snch  ordinations  as  were  had,  of  elders  and 
deacons,  being  perfonned  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who  visited  their  Con- 
ference ill  1830.  Three  men  had  been  elected  to  their  vacant  bisli- 
opric,  but  had  declined  the  place.  'The  first  of  these  was  !N"athan 
Bangs,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  who  from  1802  till 
1808  had  traveled  a  Canada  circuit  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fame.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  converted  in  the  great 
revival  of  1800 ;  and  aftei-  his  return  from  Canada,  where  his  quality 
had  been  abundantly  tested,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  leadership  in 
the  Church  which  embraced  some  of  the  chief  offices  in  its  gift.     To 

*  See  Webster's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,"  p.  250. 
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become  the  Bishop  of  the  Canada  Church  implied  the  surrender  of 
his  nationality,  and  Bangs,  who  doubtless  already  felt  within  him  the 
prophecy  of  large  success  among  his  own  people,  put  aside  the  honor 
which  his  Canadian  brethren  proffered  him.  They  next  elected  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  an  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  and 
one  of  the  most  saintly  men  ever  pi'oduced  in  America. 

The  judgment  of  the  Canadians  was  excellent,  but  their  efforts 
were  not  successful.  A  third  candidate  was  then  brought  forward; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  one  of  their  own  preachers,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Bangs  and  Fisk,  still  left  the  Canadian  episcopacy  vacant ; 
so  Father  Case,  their  patriarch  and  favorite,  continued  to  preside  over 
them  with  the  modest  title  of  "  Superintendent  ^ro  fom." 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  a^ain. 
— The  changes  brought  about  in  1833,  by  certain  "  Articles  of  Union  " 
arranged  between  the  British  Conference  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ryerson, 
on  behalf  of  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  British  Worth  Amer- 
ica, soon  produced  an  outbreak,  partly  because  local  preachers  were  by 
its  operation  denied  ordination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  only 
contrary  to  Methodism,  but  to  Christian  wisdom  in  general,  that  persons 
continuing  in  secular  life  should  carry  ministerial  orders  and  titles,  and 
partly  because  the  ministry  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  forming  the 
union  without  proper  consultation  with  the  Societies.  In  one  or  two 
instances  the  preachers  sent  by  the  newly  re-organized  Conference  were 
rejected  by  the  Churches  to  which  they  were  appointed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pulpits  were  the  property  of  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,"  while  these  ministers  appeared  in  the  name  of  a  body 
which  they  did  not  recognize,  namely,  "The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  British  ISTorth  America."  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  laity  quietly  accepted  the  action  of  their  ministers ;  many,  indeed, 
enthusiastically  supported  it ;  thus  the  chapels  and  "  Mission-Houses," 
or  parsonages,  after  several  suits"  in  the  courts  of  law,  were  retained 
by  the  old  Church  under  its  new  name,  and  the  financial  outlook  for 
the  adherents  of  episcopacy  was  any  thing  but  hopeful. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  legal  life  of  the  organization  which  had 
been  voted  out  of  existence,  the  episcopal  party  determined  to  hold 
the  Annual  Conference  as  usual  for  the  year  1884,  which  body,  claim- 
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ing  to  be  the  rightful  Conference  of  tlie  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
-of  Canada,"  assembled  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  Cummer's  Church, 
near  Toronto,  whereat  there  appeared  only  three  regularly  ordained 
-elders,  to  wit,  Joseph  Gatchell,  David  Culp,  and  Daniel  Pickett,  and 
-J.  "W".  Eyam,  deacon.  These,  with  a  number  of  local  preachers  who 
were  in  attendance,  re-organized  the  Conference ;  elected  the  Rev. 
-John  Reynolds  " Superintendent  fro  tern."  in  the  room  of  Father 
Case ;  received  several  ministerial  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  the 
local  preachers ;  re-arranged  the  circuits,  on  which,  however,  almost 
•every  place  of  WQrship  had  passed  out  of  their  hands ;  and  thus,  with 
--a  courage  that  was  admirable,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  wis- 
■dom,  set  themselves  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  contending,  on 
British  territory,  and  in  spite  of  British  power  and  prestige,  for  a 
■form  of  Church  government  widely  different  from  all  the  rest  of 
British  Methodism,  but  which  was,  dou.btless,  the  form  contemplated  by 
the  great  leader  whose  name  their  EngUsh  brethren  continued  to  bear. 

The  next  step  was  to  elect  a  Bishop.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
^session  of  what  was  called  "  The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada "  was  held  at  Trafalgar  Meeting- 
house, on  the  25th  of  June,  1835 ;  which  General  Conference  consisted 
■of  five  men,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  General  Superintendent 
jpro  tern.,  David  Culp,  Joseph  Gatchell,  Daniel  Pickett,  and  John  H. 
Huston,  the  last-named  being  a  traveling  deacon,  and  the  others  local 
preachers  in  elders'  orders.  The  election  of  Bishop  resulted  in  the 
■choice  of  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  who,  on  Sunday,  June  28th,  1835, 
Tvas  ordained  to  tlie  episcopal  office  by  the  other  four  ministers  com- 
prising the  Conference.  The  Church  over  which  he  was  to  preside 
rat  this  time  reported  21  preachers,  including  tliose  on  trial,  and  a 
membership  of  1,243,  being  about  one  twelfth  of  the  original  body 
"whose  successors  they  claimed  to  be. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
•the  United  States  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1836,  fraternal  delegates 
-appeared  from  both  the  Canada  Churches,  and  a  stormy  debate  ensued 
:as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  recognized  as  the  rightful  heirs  of 
the  original  Canadian  Methodist  body ;  but  the  General  Conference, 
taking  into  account  the  excitement  under  which  they  spoke,  treated 
them  with  all  courtesy,  referred  the  whole  question  to  a  committee, 
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whicli  reported  in  favor  of  recognizing  tlie  body  tlien  in  connection 
with  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Then  followed  Ktigation  over  Church  property,  which  failed  not  of 
its  ns^ial  effects ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  any  particular 
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cause,  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  certain  to  come  out  of  the 
trial  with  a  very  poor  opinion  of  one  another.  These  trials  resulted  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  the  property 
which  they  claimed,  and  the  Episcopal  body,  being  now  literally  out  of 
doors,  were  compelled  to  begin  their  Church  entei'prises  over  again.  In 
spite  of  their  poverty,  however,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing- 
theiT  numbers  increase,  for  at  the  Conference  of  the  ensuing  year  they 
reported  24  preachers  and  a  membership  of  2,390 — an  increase  of  1,147 
members  in  a  single  year.  In  1838  the  body  comprised  32  preachers^ 
and  4,177  members,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have- 
advanced  in  numbers  and  wealth  until  at  the  Conference  of  1878  they 
reported  3  Annual  Conferences,  namely:  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay 
of  Quinte,  comprising  267  ministers,  a  membership  of  27,285,  51(> 
churches,  128  parsonages,  and  2  collegiate  institutions — the  Albert 
University,  at  Belleville,  of  which  the  Eev.  J.  E,.  Jacques,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
is  President,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ;  and  Ahna  College,, 
at  St.  Thomas,  a  new  enterprise  not  yet  fuUy  in  operation.  They 
have  also  a  Church  paper,  "The  Canada  Christian  Advocate,"  pub- 
lished at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  paper  of  deservedly  high  reputation ; 
where  the  Book  Poom  of  the  denomination  is  also  located ;  the  Pev. 
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S.  G.  Stone,  D.D.,  holding  the  very  honorable  positions  both  of  Editor 
and  Book  Agent. 

Thus  the  little  band  which  in  1835  started  out  in  ecclesiastical  life 
with  nothing  but  their  theories,  their  courage,  and  their  faith,  has 
become  a  strongly-established  body,  with  an  active  and  increasing 
membership,  and  Church  property  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 

The  Canadian  Episcopacy.— The  Eev.  John  Reynolds,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  was  bom 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1786,  and  removed  to  Canada  with  his  parents 
when  only  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  1803  under  the  labors 
of  Nathan  Bangs,  and  five  years  afterward  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  comprised  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  Western  Canadian  Methodism.  He  was  one  of 
■  Elder  Ryan's  assistants  during  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  close  of  which, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  secular  hfe. 

At  the  Hallo  well  Conference,  in  1824,  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  George,  and  being  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  plan  of  unioii 
with  the  British  Wesleyans,  he  naturally  became  the  leader  of  the 
little  company  who  established  the  present  Canadian  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1835.  His  ordination  as  Bishop,  though  not  by 
regular  succession,  was  performed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  provides  for 
the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  by  three  elders  in  ease  the  regular 
Episcopal  succession  should  ever  fail.  Bishop  Reynolds  died  in 
1857,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alley,  who  had  been  elected  in  1845, 
became  the  senior  Bishop.  In  1847  the  Rev.  Philander  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1856  by 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  D.D. 

Bishop  Richardson,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Methodist  revo- 
lution, was  one  of  the  leading  ministers.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada,  January  29,  1791,  and  spent  his  youth  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  British  navy  in  1.812.' 
He  was  converted  in  1817,  entered  the  Canadian  itinerancy  in  1825, 
and  went  over  to  British  Wesleyanism  with  the  great  body  of  his 
Church  in  1833  ;  but  subsequently  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  removed 
-to  the  United  States,  from  whence  he  at  length  returned  to  Canada 
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in  the  capacity  of  Agent  of  the  Canada  Bible  Society,  which  office 
he  held  for  eleven  years,  being  meanwhile  a  local  minister  in  the 
Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1868  this  body  elected 
and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  in  which  he  died,  in  the 
year  1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 


BISHOP   CABMAN. 


Bishop  Carman. — After  Bishop  Eichardson's  retirement  from 
labor,  in  1874,  the  Eev.  J.  Morrison  Eeid,  D.D.,  then  Missionary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
but  on  liis  declination  of  the  office,  the  Eev.  Albert  Carman,  D.D., 
the  present  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  was 
elected,  after  having  served  in  its  ministry  for  eighteen  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  Canada,  a  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  ex-professor 
of  mathematics  in  Belleville  Seminary,  and  ex-Presideht  of  Albert  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution,  after  long  and  successful  service  as 
professor,  principal,  and  president,  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  Church.  In  1860  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1874.  He  is 
now  in  the  full  prime  of  his  life,  having  been  born  in  1833. 


CoioisriAL  Methodism. 


in 


Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson. — This  Methodist  statesman  and 
divine,  whose  name  will  be  lield  in  grateful  remembrance  both  by  his 
own  Church  and  by  all  lovers  of  free  education,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Woodhouse,  Upper  Canada,  in  1803.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and  followed  two  of  his  elder  brothers  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Indian  missions,  in  which  he  rendered  good  service  during  a 
part  of  his  early  ministry,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  delicate  and 
responsible  post  of  Commissioner  to  the  British  Conference  to  arrange 
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the  terms  of  union  therewith.  During  his  first  years  of  service  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  he  developed  remarkable  talents  for  writing,  espe- 
cially controversial  writing,  and  for  many  yearc  his  pen  found  active 
.service  in  defending  the  Methodists  against  High-church  pretensions, 
and  vindicating  the  cause  of  popular  education  against  its  Eomish 
assailants.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  "  The  Christian  Guardian  "—the 
organ  of  the  Canada  Conference— which  was  commenced  in  1829._  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  the  first  President  of  Victoria  College.     From 
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this  position  lie  was  called,  in  1845,  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  which  post  he  has  held  for 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  with  the  approval  of  all  the  diverse 
governments  and  parties,  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  his  Church. 

In  1874  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Can- 
ada, the  latest  form  of  Methodism  in  British  America,  elected  Dr. 
Eyerson  as  its  first  President.  In  his  inaugural  speech  on  the  occasion 
he  makes  mention  of  thef  fact  that  his  long  life  has  been  also  a  stormy- 
one.  His  office  brought  him  into  almost  constant  conflict  with  liomish 
priests,  who  set  themselves  against  his  theory  of  common  school  edu- 
cation with  all  the  rhetoric  and  all  the  votes  at  their  command,  and  hi& 
controversial  writings  on  this  subject  alone  cover  thousands  of  printed 
pages,  and  furnish  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  clearly-stated  argu- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  literature  in 
defense  of  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.* 

Dr.  Eyerson  has  twice  represented  the  Canadian  Wesleyans  in  the 
Greneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  first  in  1844, 
second  in  1868.  Besides  his  voluminous  controversial  writing  he  has 
published  several  worlis  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  including  a 
"Manual  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  "Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," etc. 

In  consideration  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  Dr.  Eyerson 
was  recently  retired  by  the  G-overnnient  on  full  pay,  retaining  also  hi& 
title  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  privilege  of  exercising 
his  functions  at  pleasure.  His  office  and  desk  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Toronto  are  still  reserved  for  his  occasional  use, 
and  the  grand  old  hero  of  so  many  combats  and  victories  in  the  name 
of  free  religion  and  frefe  education  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  as  well 
as  honored  men  in  the  whole  Canadian  Dominion. 

*  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  Hon.  J.  George  Hodgins, 
LL.D.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Toronto,  the  associate  and  successor  of  Dr. 
Ryerson,  for  copies  of  pamphlets  in  which  the  above-mentioned  memorable  oontroversies 
have  been  published ;  as  well  as  for  his  special  report  on  the  "  Ontario  Educational  Exhibit " 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  educational  head-quarters  at  Toronto, 
projected  by  Dr.  Ryerson  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency  by  Dr.  Hodgins, 
indicate  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  plans  of  these  educational  administrators, 
which  entitle  them  to  the  foremost  rank  in  that  important  line  of  public  service. 
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Conference  of  Eastern  British  America.— The  labors 
of  CougUan  in  J^ewfoundland,  and  of  William  Black — "Bishop 
Black,"  as  lie  was  sometimes  called — in  Nova  Scotia  and  JSTew  Bruns- 
wick, have  already  been  mentioned.  Previous  to  the  year  1800  a 
majority  of  the  Methodist  circuits  in  the  Lower  Provinces  were  sup- 
plied from  the  JSTew  York  and  l^ew  England  Conferences,  but  after 
that  date  most  of  the  preachers  were  sent  out  by  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  After  the  division  of  Canadian  Methodism  into 
the  two  sections,  the  Eastern  and  "Western,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  these  bodies  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
neither  should  send  its  preachers  across  the  line  which  separated 
the  two  nations  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  a  compact  which 
was  essential  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  Canadian  Societies,  but 
which  built  up  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  portions  of 
American  Methodism  that  had  been  blessed  with  a  common  history. 

The  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America  had  fewer  bonds  of 
union  with  the  Church  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  Upper  or 
Western  Canada,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  British  in  its 
method  and  spirit.  It,  however,  was  borne  along  with  the  march  of 
events,  and  in  1874  entered  the  Methodist  Confederation,  which  now 
■comprises  the  majority  of  British  American  Methodism. 

The  Methodist  Chnrch  of  Canada  received  its  present 
name  and  form  in  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  of  the  Wesley- 
ans,  the  New  Connection,  and  the  Wesleyan  Conferences  of  Eastern 
British  America. 

Essential  changes  had  been  going  on  in  the  country.  Instead  of 
separate  provinces  they  had  become  a  Confederation,  with  less  of 
British  authority  over  them ;  and  this  political  union  naturally  sug- 
gested a  union  of  different  sections  of  Canada  Methodists  and  a  larger 
independence  of  British  control.  The  discipline  of  this  body,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Societies,  remains  unchanged. 
The  six  Annual  Conferences  into  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
divided,  namely :  the  Toronto,  London,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland  Con- 
ferences are  composed  exclusively  of  ministers.  There  is  also  a 
-quadi-ennial  General  Conference  after  the  manner  of  the  Methodist 
Jlpiscopal  Church,  composed  of   an  equal  number  of   ministers  and 
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laymen,  and  its  president,  wliose  term  of  office  covers  the  entire  f our 
years  from  one  Conference  to  another,  is  tlie  highest  officer  in  the 
Connection.  The  manner  of  stationing  and  ordaining  preachers  is 
copied  from  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  but  there  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  much  larger  degree  of  elasticity  and  freedom  in  the 
general  management  of  affairs. 

Statistics.  —  At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  union  was 
effected,  the  membership  of  the  United  Church  was  102,178,  with  733 
ministers,  since  which  time  its  progress  has  been  rapid,  the  statistics 
of  1878  showing  a  membership  of  122,606 ;  1,165  itinerant  ministers ; 
3,589  local  preachers  ;  and  1,783  Sunday-schools.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Canadian  Missionary  Society  is  over  $140,000,  being  an  average 
of  considerably  more  than  a  dollar  per  member ;  a  showing  which  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadians,  who  in  this  respect  outshine 
their  neighbors  in  the  States. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  this  Missionary  Church  has  already 
planted  409  stations,  dotting  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  stretching  far  up  into,the  great  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
toward  the  frozen  nOrth.  There  are  at  present  about  40,000  mission- 
ary Church  members  under  the  care  of  430  missionary  pastors,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  work  is  among  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  ;  that  class  of  people  with  whom  the  Kepublic  has  had  so  much 
trouble,  but  who,  having  from  the  first  been  regarded  by  the  Canadi- 
ans as  human  beings,  with  souls  to  be  saved,  have  steadily  improved 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  well  as  in  peace  and  piety.  This  Society 
has  also  extended  its  missions  to  the  "West  Indies  and  Japan,  though 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  home  territory  would  seem  to  give  sufficient 
exercise  for  its  evangelizing  work. 

The  total  value  of  the  Church  property  of  this  body,  as  reported 
at  the  General  Conference  of  1878,  was  $5,922,207 ;  the  value  of 
property  in  educational  institutions  and  endowments  was  $315,000. 

Colleges  and  Schools. — The  principal  educational  institution 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  the  Yictoria  University,  at 
Coburg,  Ontario,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  who  also  occupies  the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Dr.  Nelles  is  a  native  Canadian,  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  class  of  1846,  a  man  of  delightful 
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personal  qualities  and  a  deeply  read  classical  scholar.  The  faculty  of 
the  University  comprises  eight  professors  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
four  in  its  Law  Faculty,  and  four  in  its  School  of  Theology,  besides 
the  president,  whose  abundant  labors  extend  to  this  department  also. 
It  has  an  aifBliated  relation  with  the  Medical  Colleges  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  ;  thus  covering  all  the  great  fields  of  professional  education. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Theology,  in  1871,  it  has 
trained  162  students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  112  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  Canada.  The  number  of  graduates 
in  all  departments  up  to  1879  was  205,  and  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  in  all  departments  was  1,195. 

The  IVesleyan  Theological  College,  at  Montreal,  was 
founded  in  1873,  as  a  training  school  for  ministers  among  the  French- 
speaking  population,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  has 
about  twenty  students,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

Mt.  Allison  "Wesleyau  College  and  Academies. — 
Mt.  AUison,  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  is  the  seat  of  a  system  of 
Methodist  schools  which  have  grown  up  around  the  Wesleyan  Male 
Academy,  established  by  the  late  Charles  T.  Allison,  Esq.,  in  184:3, 
who,  under  a  distinct  impression  of  duty,  set  apart  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the  Church  at 
large,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Methodist  parents. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Academy,  under  whose  administration  it 
grew  to  a  college,  was  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Pickard,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
Fredericton,  Ifew  Brunswick,  and  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
of  the  class  of  1839.  To  his  courage,  persistence,  administrative 
ability,  and  fervent  piety,  this  now  flourishing  institution  owes  its 
safe  passage  through  the  long  period  of  its  financial  struggle  for  hfe. 
It  now  comprises  the  Mount  Allison  "Wesleyan  College,  a  male  and 
female  academy,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Hahfax, 
through  which  institution  its  scholastic  degrees  are  conferred.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  Rev.  J.  R.  Inch,  LL.D.,  who  is  assisted  in 
the  literary  and  theological  department  by  a  corps  of  six  professors. 
Its  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada. 

The  Staff  of  Canada  Methodism.— The  Rev.  George 
Douglas,  LL.D.,  Principal  of   the  Wesleyan  Theological  College  of 
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Montreal,  and  now  (1879)  the  President  of  the  Canada  General  Con- 
ference, was  born  in  Scotland  in  1826,  and  was  converted  in  Mon- 
treal, to  which  place  his  family  removed  while  he  was  a  youth.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  into  the  Canadian  Wesleyan 
ministry,  in  which  he  filled  the  important  stations  at  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Montreal.  At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, in  187-1,  Dr.  Ryerson  was  elected  President   and  Dr.  Douglas 
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Yice-president ;  his  present  office  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense  a  regular 
official  succession.  Its  functions,  however,  are  limited  to  what  may 
be  called  honorary  services,  the  actual  working  powers  of  the  Church 
being  chiefly  wielded  by  Conference  Secretaries  and  Committees. 

Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland,  D.D.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
General    Conference,   is   a  leading  spirit    of    Canadian    Methodism. 
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lie  is  a  man  in  the  full  prime  of  his  ample  powers,  having  been  boi'n 
of  Scottish  parents  in  the  town  of  Gnelph,  Upper  Canada,  in  1833. 
Soon  after  his  conversion  he  began  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preaclier, 
and  in  1855  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  "Wes- 
leyan  Church.  As  a  student  in  Yictoria  College,  which  he  entered  in 
1858,  he  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness;  and  after  filling  some  of 
the  chief  pulpits  of  his  denomination  in  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Mon- 
treal, he  was,  in  1871,  elected  Secretary  of  his  Conference,  which  then 
embraced  the  western  portion  of  Canada.  In  1872,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  he  represented  his  Church  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Brooklyn ;  and  in 
1874,  at  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  he  was  elected  Missionary  Secretary,  as  the  associate  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Enoch  "Wood,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  an  eloquent  platform  speaker,  a  vigorous  writer, 
a  leader  in  debate,  and  an  efBeient  man  of  business.  In  1879  the 
Victoria  University  conferred  npon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

The  Mev.  Enoch  Wood,  ®.®.— Among  the  early  English 
missionaries  sent  out  to  Eastern  British  America  was  the  Rev.  Enoch 
Wood.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1804,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  1 826.  After  serv- 
ing for  three  years  in  the  "West  India  Missions  he  was  transferred  to 
the  province  of  ITew  Brunswick,  where  he  Ijibored  for  nineteen  years. 
At  the  close  of  tliis  term  of  service  he  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Conference  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  Canada,  whereupon  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Toronto. 

The  older  Methodists  of  o^Tew  Brunswick  still  treasure  the  memory 

of  his  long  and  successful  labors  among  them  with  emotions, of  almost 

filial  gratitude,  and  recall  his  gentle  and  lovable  manner  and  character 

with  ever-fresh  delight.     It  is  chiefly  through  his  faith  and  sagacity 

that  the   Canadian  Wesleyan  Missions  have  reached  their  present 

efficiency  and  extent ;   and,  although  now  bending  under  the  weight 

of  years  and  labors,  he  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  Missionary  Eooms 

in  Toronto,  where,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  he  still  devotes  himself  to 

the  lighter  portions  of  the  work,  which  he  is  apparently  only  willing 

to  lay  down  with  his  life.      In  1851  Dr.  "Wood  was  appointed  Presi- 
49 
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dent  of  tlie  Canada  Conference,  as  then  organized,  which  office  he 
held  for  seven  consecutive  years.  In  1862  he  was  again  placed  in 
the  President's  chair,  and  at  the  re-organization,  in  1874,  he  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  Toronto  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada. 
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Tlae  Rev.  Edward  Hartley  Bewart,  ®.®.,  editor  of 
"  The  Christian  Guardian,"  the  western  organ  of  Canada  Methodism, 
is,  as  his  position  implies,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Canadian  ministry ; 
tlie  "  Guardian  "  having  for  fifty  years  been  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  vigorous  religious  newspapers  published  on  this  continent,  and 
its  editorial  chair  having  been  filled  by  the  strongest  available  men. 

Dr.  Dewart  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Canadian  by  early  adop- 
tion and  hearty  sympathy.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
after  a  sound  training  in  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto,  he  entered 
the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1851,  and  served  as  an  itinerant  for  eighteen 
years,  until  1869,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  position  which  he  now 
till^.  lie  is  an  editor  born,  and  under  his  .management  the  "  Guardian  " 
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has  inci'eased  its  circulation  and  influence ;  it  being  now  I'ecognized  as 
the  leading  religious  paper  in  tlie  Dominion,  and  certain  to  be  fore- 
most in  tlie  advocacy  of  every  good  cause.  In  tbe  department  of 
education,  social  science,  and  theology,  Dr.  Dewart  has  published  some 
admirable  tracts  and  pamphlets;  and  especially  is  he  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  temperance  reform,  which  has  recently  claimed  so  much 
attention  in  the  Church. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  apply  any  measuring  lines  to  this  vigoi'ous, 
progressive,  growing  Methodist  editor.  He  has  already  held  his  pres- 
ent position  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  received  other 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  bi-ethren ;  having  been  appointed  senior 
representative  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1873,  and  made 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  Victoria  University  in  1879. 

One  of  his  friends  thus  cordially  praises, him:  "Dr.  Dewart  is  a 
man  of  sturdy  independence  and  strong  convictions.  Too  frank  for 
diplomacy,  and  too  honest  for  sophistry,  he  never  assumes  an  equivocal 
position.  In  the  discussion  of  great  questions  you  always  know  whei-e 
he  is.  He  has  his  convictions,  and  he  stands  by  them  in  the  face  of 
any  opposition.  To  his  advocacy,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  is 
due  the  recent  union  of  Canadian  Methodism." 

TSie  Rew.  1¥.  H.  IVitlirow,  M.A.,  the  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian "  Methodist  Magazine,"  and  of  the  Sunday-school  publications  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  is  the  product  of  the  best  advan- 
tages supplied  by  his  Church.  He  was  a  student  both  at  Victoria 
College  and  Toronto  University ;  traveled  for  some  years  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection,  from  which  he  was  received  by  the  Wesleyans ; 
and  in  1874  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  United  Churches 
elected  him  Assistant  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Guardian,"  with  special 
charge  of  Sunday-school  publications.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Methodist  Magazine,"  in  1875,  he  was  intrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment, to  which  place  he  was  re-elected  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1878.  Among  his  published  writings  is  a  "  History  of  Canada,"  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  "  The  Catacombs  of  Home,"  which  is  circulated 
extensively  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Rev.  'William  Brings,  who  has  recently  succeeded  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Kose  as  Book  Steward  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Book  Koom  at 
Toronto,  was  born  in  the  ISTorth  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the  CoUe- 
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giate  Institute  of  Liverpool,  of  wliicli  the  celebrated  Dean  Howson 
was  Head  Master,  and  after  some  years  of  mercantile  life,  in  which  he 
received  a  thorough  business  training,  he  removed  to  Canada,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  1859. 

lie  is  still  a  young  man,  scarcely  more  than  forty,  though  he  has 
already  filled  some  of  the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  Connection ; 
the  last  being  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Toronto,*  whose 
magnificent  house  of  Avorship  is,  perhaps,  the  equal  of  any  Methodist 
sanctuary  in  the  world.     The  removal  of  Mr.  Briggs  from  the  pastor- 
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ate  to  his  present  position  has  been  criticised  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent abilities  as  a  preacher,  but  as  ■  Book  Steward  he  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  whole  Connection  instead  of  a  single  Society,  and  it  is 
surely  no  disqualification  for  his  ofiice  that  in  addition  to  business 
abilities  he  has  also  the  gift  of  speech. 

Rev.  Hnmphrey  Pickard,  D.D.,  already  mentioned  as  the 
veteran  educator  at  Mt.  Allison,  is  the  Book  Steward  of  the  Eastern 

*  See  cut,  page  761. 
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section  of  the  Churcli,  witli  head-quarters  at  Halifax.  At  the  close  of 
his  terms  of  service  as  Principal  and  President  at  Mt.  Allison,  in  1869, 
Dr.  Pickard  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Provincial  Wesleyan,"  and 
Book  Steward  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  East- 
ern British  America,  and  in  18Y8  was,  by  the  Genei'al  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  again  placed  in  charge  of 
the  publishing  interests  at  Halifax. 

Dr.  Pickard,  though  one  of  the  fathers  in  the  Church,  having  been 
born  in  1813,  is  still  able  to  keep  step  in  his  line  of  duty  with  the 
younger  men,  while  as  a  preceptor,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  his 
junior  brethren  delight  to  do  him  honor;  many  of  them  gratefully 
remembering  the  years  spent  under  his  guidance  and  instruction. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Bnnbar  Currie,  D.D.,  the  editor 
of  the  "Provincial  Wesleyan,"  the  eastern  official  organ  of  Method- 
ism, published  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  native  of  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  British  America  in  1853,  of  %7hich  he  held  the 
secretaryship  for  several  years,  and  in  which  his  labors  were  blessed 
with  extensive  revivals  of  religion.  His  name  indicates  a  Scotch 
descent,  and  his  position  points  him  out  as  one  of  the  chief  scholars 
and  writers  of  his  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

STATISTICS-CONCLUSION. 

THE  following  IJthograpliie  chaj-t,  reduced  from  Walker's  "  Statist- 
ical Atlas,"  publislied  under  tlie  authority  of  tlie  United  States 
Government,  to  more  fully  illustrate  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1870, 
will  be  found  very  suggestive.  Later  figures  are  given  in  tlie  tables 
thau  those  to  which  the  projDortions  of  the  colored  chart  are  made  to 
cori'espond,  and  they  strengthen  the  statement  in  favor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

_  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  METHODISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.* 

I.  Episcopal  Methodists  in  Unitkd  States. 

Itinerant  Local  Lay 

Ministei-a.  Preachers.  Meinberj. 

Methodist  Episcopal 11,453  12,402  1,696,837 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 3,703  5,763  7a.5,0a9 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 1,418  3,168  214,808 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion 1,500  2,500  190.900 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 638  0&3  112,300 

Evangelical  Association 838  540  105,013 

United  Brethren 2,152  ....  152,2.31 

,    Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 101  22  2,5B0 

Total  Meth.  Episcopal  In  Unlt«a  States 21,853  25,077  3,289,738 

II.  Non-Episcopal  Methodists  in  United  States. 

Methodist  Protestant 1,.3I4  925  113,405 

American  Wesleyan 2W  200  25,000 

Free  Methodists 318  233  10,682 

Primitive  Methodists 196  162  3,210 

Independent  Methodists 24  12,650 

^  Total  Non-Episcopal  Methodists  In  U.  S 2,097  1,530  164,847 

III.  Methodists  in  Canada. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 1,172  3,537  123,013 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  247  201  23,012 

Primitive  Methodist  Church 97  270  8,.S07 

Bible  Christian  Church 81  197  7,793 

British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colored) 41  20  2,100 

^       Total  Methodists  in  Canada 1,638  4,225  164,225 

IV.  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Missio.n'S. 

British  Wesleyan  Meth.  Church  In  Great  Britain 1,642  18,711  401,596 

"                "          Missions 671  5.600  95,914 

Primitive  Methodist  Church 1,137  15,517  183,048 

Nevif  Connection  Methodist 201  1,149  26,688 

Weslevan  Reform  Union 17  611  7,240 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 430  3,501  72,714 

Bible  Christian  Church 876  1,874  31,692 

Total  in  Great  Britain  and  Missions 4,334  46,963  818,792 

•  The  author  ncknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Eev.  W.  H.  De  Puy,  D.D.,  for  this  and  several  of  th* 
following:  tables. 
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V.  'Wesletan  Affiliating  Conferbnoes. 

•     Irish  Wesleyan  Conlerenee 251 

French  Wesleyan  Conference 28 

Au^itralaslan  Conference 423 

Total  In  Wesleyan  AfflUathig  Confs ■.        VOa 

EECAPITULATION. 

Sletliodists  in  Churches  in  U.  S 23,950 

"          Dominion  ol  Canada 1,638 

"          Great  Britain  and  Missions 4,344 

"          AfllMating  Conferences 703 

Grand  total  of  Methodists  and  Miss,  in  1879  . .    30,634  81,387       4,513,240 

Growth  of  whole  Lat  Membership  compared  with  that  of  Population. — Here,  also, 
the  figures  sliow  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Instituting  a 
comparison  by  taking  the  decades  corresponding  with  those  of  the  United  States  Census 
reports,  we  liave  this  interesting  table : — 

Years.  Population,  Increase,  Gain  per  ct.  Gain  yteT  eu 

In  Population,  in  M.  E.  Ch. 

1790 3,929,827                   

1800 5,305,937  1,376,110  35.02  12.60 

1810 7,239,814  1,933,887  36.45  1C8.96 

1820 9,638,191  2,398,377  33.12  48.87 

1830 12,866,020  3,227,829  33.49  83. 2J 

1840 17,009,453  4,203,433  32, G7  68.38 

1850 ,  23,191,876  6,122,423  35.87                      

1860 31,443.321  8,297,685  35.78  44.20 

1870 38,558,371  7,115,050  22.62  37.47 

The  figures  showing  the  progress  of  the  Church  for  the  decade  ending  with  1850  are 
omitted,  bec.iuse,  as-  previously  noted,  during  that  decade  nearly  half  a  million  of  members 
fell  out  of  our  count  by  tlie  separation  and  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  led  the  population  in  every 
decade  from  the  beginning  except  one.  Taliing  all  the  decades  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Southern  separation  was  effected,  the  average  iucrease  in  population  for  each  decade  was 
S2.73,  while  that  of  our  Church  lay  membership  has  been  66.22,  or  more  tlian  double  that 
of  the  population  ! 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States.* — The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  began  her  reorganization  in  tlie  Southern  States  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  1, 
1865,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Deo.  25-27,  1805,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23,  1866.  From 
these  three  centers  the  work  spread  until  on  what  was  slave  territory,  in  the  sixteen 
Southern  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in  1877  twenty-eight  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 2,126  traveling  preachers,  and  4,202  local  preachers,  of  whom  947  traveling  and 
2,378  local  preachers  are  colored.  In  these  Conferences  there  are  4,381  Sunday-schools 
wiih  240,671  scholars,  of  which  2,022  schools  and  96,474  scholars  are  among  the  colored 
people.  Tliere  are  3,877  churches,  valued  at  $8,018,076,  and  parsonages  valued  at  $714,- 
640;  total  church  and  parsonage  property,  $8,732,716.  Of  these  1,751  churches  and  162 
parsonages,  valued  at  $1,868,593,  are  among  the  colored  people. 

Of  these  twenty-eight  Annual  Conferencos  fourteen  are  composed  principally  of  wliite 
people  and  located  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  "Western  Texas.  In  these  are  perhaps  7,000  colored  out 
of  a  membership  of  206,204.  Covering  largely  the  same  territory  and  e.xtending  to  all  the 
remaining  Southern  States  there  were,  in  1877,  fourteen  Conferences  composed  almost  wholly 
of  colored  ministers  and  people.  About  6,000  in  these  Conferences  are  wh'te  people  out  of 
a  membcrsliip  of  189,803. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  total  Church  Membership  and  Sunday-school  Members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  in  1811,  in  the  twenty-eight  Annual 
Conferences : — 

Jtfemhership. 

Members  in  Full  Connection 332,636 

Members  on  Probation 67,123 

Traveling  Preachers 2,1 26 

Local  Preachers 4,202 


Number  of  Sunday-schools 4,381 

Officers  and  Teachers 32,084 

Scholars 240,671 


Total  Membership 396,007  Whole  number  enrolled 272,755 

THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


NAME  OF  IXSTITUTIO^. 


1S47  rSostun  University  Scllool  of  Tlii'«»l"gy.  Boston.  Mass 

18S6  Garrett  Bilili.nl  Institute iKvunston,  111 

1364  Oerman  Wallace  College  (Theo,  I)ip"t).  Berea,  (Hit..  

1867  Brew  Theological  Seminary   IMadison.  N.  .1 

1870  Theolo^ieal  Deft't  of  Hljnw  Unirorsity..  llullv  Pprin^s,  Miss.. 

lP7(>Tlieologneal  Oeirt  of  Central  Twin.  Uoll.|Nasliviile.  Tenn 

1S72  (-'entenary  liU.lieal  Institute ]lla!tiinore.  M<1 

lS7STlionil»son  liiblieal  Institute New  Orleans.  La 

1815  Theolojfic.il  Dep't  of  Vnnderbilt  Univ..lNasliville.  Tnin.. .... 

Baker  Institute .Oran^^eburt'li,  S.  O 


PRESIDENT. 


Win,  F.  Warren,  8.T.U.,  LL.D. 

(Htver  Marry 

Win.  Nast,  1)  D 

.1.  V.  llnrsl,  D.D 

Kev.  W.W.  Hooper,  A  .M     ... 

.lohn  Br.ailen,  U.I) 

Uev.  .1.  E.  Round,  M.A 

W.  D.  Godm.in,  n.D 

r,.  a  Garland,  I,L,D 

Kdwnrd  Cooke,  U.D 
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Conclusion. — If  the  overflow  of  Methodism  could  be  correctly  stated  the 
figures  would  be  still  more  impressive.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  membership  of  other  Ohurdies  from  people 
converted  in  Methodist  revivals.  Whatever  reasons,  social,  domestic,  or  other- 
wise, may  have  led  those  Methodi-st  converts  to  such  a  course  of  action,  their 
presence  has  been  one  means  among  several  of  modifying  both  the  doctrines 
taught  and  the  methods  employed  in  those  Churches  with  which  they  have 
united ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  has  this  change  taken  place  that,  whereas  for 
the  first  fifty  years  the  itinerant  preachers  felt  obliged  to  oppose  the  prevailino' 
theology  of  America,  and  especially  of  New  England,  there  are  now  few  sermons 
heard  in  evangelical  pulpits  which  might  not  have  been  preached  by  Methodist 
divines.  In  Methodist  theology  there  has  been  no  essential  change:  it  was 
biblical  at  the  outset,  and  ought  not  to  change ;  therefore  the  grandly-increasin" 
harmony  among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  while  it  is  an  unspeakable  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  Church,  is  an  especial  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  that  body  of 
believers  whom  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  the  chief  instrument  in 
accomplishing  this  result. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  goodness  1  May  he  still  find  use  for 
us  in  working  out  his  purposes  of  mercy,  and  may  he  give  us  grace  humbly  to 
remember,  that  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  Watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


THE  END. 
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